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The  Master  Camera 


All  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  sixty  years’ 
camera  making  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3 — a superb  pocket 
companion  for  anyone  who  appreciates  that 
which  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

With  the  finest  of  line  lenses  and  shutter 
equipments,  it  produces  sharp,  clear  214x314 
inch  pictures  in  rain,  sunshine  or  shadow. 


The  user  of  the  V-P  Speedex 
No.  3 can  quickly  change  the 
speed,  the  lens  opening  and  the 
focus  without  losing  sight  of 
the  image  in  the  “finder” — an 
exclusive  Ansco  feature  which 
makes  picture-taking  easier  and 
more  certain. 

The  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No. 
3 is  extremely  simple  in  opera- 
tion, exceptionally  beautiful  in 
appearance  and  extraordinarily 
efficient. 

Write  ior  specimen  picture  on 
Cyko  Paper,  Then  ask  the  Ansco 
Dealer  for  a demonstration. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 

Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3 
Equipped  with  B.&  L.  Tessar  lens,  F 4.5, 
.00:  Ansco  Anastigmat,  F 4.4,  Asd.cxt:  F 
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Profitable  Commercial  and  Pictorial  Photography 

HARRY  A.  BRODINE 


the  past  few  years  niueli 
as  been  written  regarding  inoney- 
laking  with  tlie  camera,  and  many 
ists  of  customers  for  tlie  amateur 
iitpnt  liave  been  i)rinted.  How 
this  demand  for  a return  from  one's  photograj)]nc 
work  was  created,  no  one  seems  to  know.  Ten 
years  ago  no  amateur  thonght  of  selling  liis 
prints  such  as  is  done  to-day,  and  at  that  time 
pictorial  photography  reached  a liigher  ])lane 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  amateur  photog- 
raphers. E.xhilhtions  of  artistic  photogra])hs 
were  nnmerons  and  of  high  (piality.  But  these 
things  have  passed,  and  in  their  place  we  find  a 
great  jiercentage  of  camera-workers  looking  for 
the  profits  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  pliotog- 
ra])hy.  Perliaj)s  the  war  lias  made  the  amatenr 
neerl  more  money  to  follow  his  hohhy;  hnt  it 
seems  to  me  to  he  a (piestion  of  which  shall  i>re- 
dominate  in  American  amatenr  |)hotogra])hy, 
art  or  commercialism,  or  a comhinalion  of  lioth. 

From  my  experience  in  newspaper-illnstration. 
I know  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  .sell  photo- 
graphs unless  tliey  are  remarkably  interesting 
from  an  artistic  jjoint  of  view  or  np  to  the  minute 
in  news-value.  Jf  the  pictures  which  yon  desire 
to  sell  are  of  real  news-valne — not  a small  town- 
hre  or  the  like,  hnt  something  of  interest  to  the 
folks  in  the  big  towns — ^■on  c-an  dispose  of  them 
readily  if  >'on  have  the  jiroper  connections  made 
in  aif\ance.  It  is  one  tiling  to  have  a salable 
article,  and  cpiiti'  another  to  disjiose  of  it. 

Artistic  photograjihs  of  the  fnzzyt\  pe  class  ma>' 
aiipeal  to  some  workers;  hnt  they  are  excei'il- 
ingly  hard  to  interest  the  editor  of  any  news- 
jiajier  or  magazine.  Some  of  onr  pictorialists 
have  gotten  awa>"  with  it  at  fanc,\'  prices;  but 
they  rarely  succeed  in  imtting  such  stuff  o\-er  the 
same  [date  twice.  If  yon  are  interesteil  to  make 
salable  pictures  and,  at  the  same  time,  like  soft- 
focus  pictures  for  yonr  own  use,  it  will  be  better 
to  take  them  with  a small  stoji  and  then  do  yonr 
Iiersonal  jirints  in  gnm  or  enlarge  with  a soft- 


focns  lens.  The  editor  alw  ays  likes  a fairly  large 
jiriid  in  black  and  white  on  glossy  jiajier.  and 
the  sizes  preferred  are  x 83/2  ^ Pb  " hich 

means  an  enlarging-a])i}aratns  if  yonr  ontlit  is  a 
small  one.  If  yonr  photogra])h  has  the  right 
sort  of  interest,  the  editor  will  stand  for  very 
poor  ])hotogra{)hic  (|nality.  Tlie  jiictnre  is 
what  he  is  after  ami  a jioor  jirint  of  an  important 
subject  is  better  than  nothing.  .Vt  least,  he  is 
willing  to  take  chances  on  it.  Some  time  ago,  I 
Sold  a jihotograjih  of  a society  bride  taken  as  she 
was  entering  her  antoniobile.  The  face  was 
scarcely  visible,  owing  to  the  awning  leailing  to 
the  cnrl)  cntting  off  the  light,  whicli  was  very  bad. 
A rather  blurred  and  nndertimeil  negative  was 
the  resnit  and  jirints  from  it  were  virtually  use- 
less. d'he  society  ('(litor  wanted  |)icinres  of  this 
event,  and  it  was  ii])  to  me  to  furnish  him  with 
them.  The  desired  resnil  was  olitained  by  as- 
sembling all  ])rints  made  of  the  bride  at  Fahii 
Beach,  Newjiort  and  other  ])laces  and  selecting 
one  taken  from  the  same  angle  as  the  wedding- 
pliotograjih.  All  that  remained  was  to  use  the 
face  of  the  good  picture  in  conjnnction  with  the 
weilding-gowii  -a  few'  dabs  b^'  the  artist,  and 
the  trick  was  done.  This  resulted  in  the  sail' 
of  two  pictures  and  ]>leased  the  editor  to  beat 
the  otlier  fellow  to  it.  Of  eonrse,  ver\’  few' 
amateurs  desire  to  take  np  the  strictly  news- 
feature  of  jihotography,  as  it  re(|iiires  sonii' 
ca])ital  and  there  is  a considerable  loss  in  unsold 
eo|)ies.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  doing  this 
class  of  business  destro,\'.s  llionsands  of  8 x 10  and 
larger  prints  annually  which  have  not  been  sohl, 
and  on  aeeonnt  of  their  fleeting  value  it  is  in- 
advisable to  retain  more  than  one  or  two  copies. 
( )n  this  aeeonnt,  alone,  only  occasional  elianees 
shonlil  be  taken  on  work  which  must  be  turned 
old  and  sold  <(niekl,\'.  If  ^'on  happen  to  be 
covering  some  extraordinary  event,  yon  must 
beat  the  other  fellow'  to  the  editor  or  it  is  all  otf 
with  .\'onr  effort  until  the  next  time. 

Most  amateurs  who  have  become  iiiferesled  in 


getting  a few  dollars  from  tlieir  prints  liave 
landscapes  and  marine-views  to  offer,  and  it  is 
possible  to  derive  some  extra  money  from  their 
sales;  bnt  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  ae- 
complisli  as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be,  unless 
yon  are  a salesman  and  can  make  a technically 
good  print  well  composed.  As  I said  before, 
this  means  G}/2  x 83^2  or  larger  prints  to  get  the 
proper  consideration,  and  unless  yon  are  pre- 
pared to  do  this  work  it  is  a waste  of  time  to 
attempt  it.  Nine  out  of  ten  customers  are  unable 
to  see  the  beauty  in  a small  print,  and  informing 
them  about  the  enlarging-possibilities  of  small 
negatives  never  seems  to  produce  any  impression. 
I have  found  it  so  and  am  sure  that  yon  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  once  you  try  your 
334  X 434  prints  on  a busy  man.  The  secret  of 
sncccssful  selling  lies  in  making  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  your  customer  to  see  what  he  is 
g(ung  to  get  for  his  money. 

Large  lithographic  firms  and  calendar-manu- 
facturers are  always  in  the  market  for  pretty 
landscaiJes  and  marine-views.  Although  just 
plain  landscapes  are  poi)ular,  those  that  show 
some  sort  of  animal-life  are  preferred.  If  your 
specialty  is  landscape-work,  it  is  essential  that 
you  try  to  j)roeure  bits  of  nature  with  good 
cloud-effects,  as  this  enhances  the  salable  quality. 

If  you  live  in  an  agricultural  section,  you 
should  .specialize  in  agricultural  subjects  and  find 
out  who  are  the  nnjst  likely  customers  for  your 
work.  In  the  case  of  farm-machinery  and  live- 
stock, it  is  necessary  that  yon  find  the  best  way 
in  which  to  photograph  them.  A study  of  manu- 
facturers' catalogs  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
points  which  he  is  trying  to  bring  out  and  he  is 
always  glad  to  .sec  photographs  of  his  product 
in  actual  operation. 

Almost  anything  can  be  sold  if  yon  find  the 
right  party,  and  my  cxi)cricnce  has  taught  me 
that  there  is  a market  for  any  type  of  ])icture 
if  you  try  hard  enough  to  find  it.  Finrling  y(jur 
market  and  .sj)ecializing  in  your  work  arc  the 
two  most  necessary  features  for  ]>ict un'-sclling. 
I have  sold  j)icturcs  to  all  sorts  of  i)criodicals 
such  as  ruby-mining  in  Burma  to  a miiiing- 
magaziiic  and  baking-bread  for  the  army  t(j 
a baker's  magazine. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  do  the  actual 
])hotograjjhic  work  to  make  money  at  the  nuder- 
taking.  A good  knowledge  of  co])ying  is  a ]jrofit- 
able  acconij)lishmeut.  Indeed,  most  t)f  the  war- 
]ncturcs  from  Euroj)c  arc  nothing  more  than 
coj>ics  of  official  and  other  ])liolographs.  hen 
the  war  broke  out,  I was  in  the  ncwspaj)cr-illns- 
Iration  business  in  Bittsbnrgh  and  had  a Hood 
of  war-pictures,  d'hew’  sold  like  hot  cakes  and, 
seeing  that  the  (iermans  were  advancing  rapidly, 


I went  out  to  Carnegie  Institute  and  found  a 
large  number  of  fine  photographs  to  copy — all  for 
the  asking — which  showed  towns  in  France  and 
Belgium  menaced  by  the  Germans.  I copied 
these  and,  when  the  Germans  captured  a town, 
I was  there  with  the  pictures  of  the  town-hall  and 
other  prominent  places,  and  the  sale  was  made. 
One  editor  asked  if  I had  made  the  photographs 
myself,  and  it  was  several  weeks  before  any 
of  them  discovered  that  I had  been  getting  my 
best  stuff  from  their  own  library.  Louvain, 
Liege  and  other  places  bring  reminders  of  profit- 
able business.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that  it  re- 
quires busine.ss-sense  to  make  money  with  the 
camera,  and  unless  you  are  prepared  to  put 
almost  the  same  amount  of  thought  into  the 
business  of  picture-selling,  yon  will  find  that  the 
returns  arc  very  small. 

A class  of  work  which  has  not  been  overdone 
is  difficult  to  find  in  photography;  but  that  of 
church-architecture,  probably,  comes  closer  to 
this  ideal  state  than  any  other.  In  a city,  such 
as  New  York,  there  is  ample  material  for  a 
specialist  in  this  line  to  keep  busy  for  considerable 
time  photographing  churches  of  one  denomina- 
tion. I believe  that  it  has  been  done  before; 
bnt  there  is  room  for  another.  In  England  there 
are  several  talented  photographers  who  have 
made  a specialty  of  this  subject  and  with  fine 
results.  Personally,  I think  that  we  are  behind 
the  European  photograi^hers  in  this  class  of  work. 
Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  fine 
sidq'cct.  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  those  who 
take  uj)  this  work  energetically.  AVho  has  not 
admired  the  fine  etchings  of  this  subject  by  Haig 
and  other  artists.^ 

Choice  bits  of  church-cxtcriors  done  in  .sepia 
on  buff  linen  stock  will  give  the  effect  of  an 
etching,  d’he  principal  jioitits  to  look  after  are 
the  composition  and  the  lighting.  A study  of 
the  etchings  by  Haig  will  give  a good  idea  of  them 
both,  and  then  with  aiu])le  exj)0surc  creditable 
])rints  should  be  the  result. 

I shoidd  like  to  go  into  ilctail  with  regard  to 
other  subjects  suitable  for  specialization.  If 
\'our  pocketbook  is  big,  and  you  arc  well  ad- 
vanccil  in  j)hotography,  color-i)hotography  should 
make  a strong  ai)j)eal  to  \'ou.  I,  my.self,  have 
never  made  a photograph  in  natural  colors,  but 
understand  the  theory  of  the  various  processes, 
and,  iiidess  one  is  an  expert  in  black-and-white 
work,  the  stock-bills  will  reach  large  ])roi)ortions 
before  even  passable  results  arc  obtained.  The 
.Vutochrome  and  Bagct  processes  for  direct 
trans])arencies  in  natural  colors,  and  tlie  Hcss-Ivcs 
])roce.ss  for  ])rints  on  i)a])er  in  natural  colors,  are 
the  most  commonly  cm])loycd  methods  for  this 
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work  aiul.  next  to  tlieni.  carlHHi-iirint  ing  in  colors. 
The  ]>rices  for  tliis  work  are  liigli  in  coin]>ari.son 
to  work  in  black  and  white,  but  not  teni])tingl,v. 

.\.s  I write,  I have  before  me  a book  with  a 
ver\-  large  list  of  buyers  of  i)liotograj)hs.  and  know 
that  more  than  fifty  j)er  cent  of  them  are  not  live 
buyers.  When  one  looks  over  this  large  list, 
it  seems  to  be  an  ea.s.^■  matter  to  sell  one's  ))rints. 
Several  of  the  customers  on  this  list  are  rated  as 
paying  $'■2.1)0  and  upwards  ]>er  negative  and. 
after  careful  inf|uiry,  I have  found  that  in  man>' 
r'ases  they  either  are  not  in  the  market  at  all  or 
that  their  maximum  price  is  about  fift.v  cents  ])er 
negative.  So.  when  >'ou  disj)ose  of  a negative  to 
them  at  this  miserable  rate,  >'on  ai'e  gi\ing  the 
best  you  have,  for  the.v  ])iek  only  the  v<'r\-  best 
and  .von  cannot  hope  to  come  out  ahead  with  such 
customers.  .Vnother  one  rated  as  ]ia,\  ing  $d.00 
(•ach  for  landsea])e-)iegative  will  not  pa>’  more 
than  $1.00  for  th(‘  best  subjeets. 

It  has  been  m,\'  j)lan  to  i)a\’  seaid  attention  to 
published  lists,  as  they  are  written  solely  wit;,  the 
idea  of  filling  sjiac-e.  and  mueh  in  time  and  postage 
will  be  saved  by  working  out  your  f>\\  n list  of 
customers.  hen  >'ou  s])eeialize,  .von  sa\'e  mneh 


in  useless  eorresjiondence,  and  whereas  your  list 
may  not  be  as  large  as  those  furnished  read\' 
made,  ^■ou  are  sure  that  (|ualit>-  otf.sets  this. 

If  you  are  situated  near  a logging-camj),  you 
should  find  mneh  gooil  material  to  work  on.  A 
I)hotogra])h  of  the  nu*n  sawing  a large  tree  may 
find  a really  sale  to  both  the  Inmber-comiianv 
and  the  mannfaeturer  of  the  saw,  not  taking  into 
Consideration  sales  to  the  men  and  the  trade- 
journals.  If  you  are  on  the  sjiot  during  the 
tryout  of  a new  in\ention  of  an\-  sort,  you  can 
turn  your  iihotographs  to  good  aceonnt  by  writ- 
ing a short  stor\'  and  sending  it  to  one  of  the 
l)hotogra]»hie  syndicates  who  will  handle  it  on  a 
commission-basis  if  \'on  make  the  right  kind  of 
an  arrangement  in  advance.  If  \i)u  do  not  give 
them  the  ini|iression  that  ,\’ou  expect  somelhing 
lor  yonr  work,  I he,\’  simply  make  a number  of 
copies  and  sell  them  at  $2.00  and  U])wards  and 
hand  \'on  about  $2.00  as  yonr  share.  pholo- 
graph  is  worth  exactly'  what  yon  can  get  for  it. 
and  if  >-on  ha\'e  a really  good  one,  the  best  ]ilan 
is  to  copyright  it  at  oner  befoi'e  an.\  copies  have 
been  sent  out.  The  big  fellows  do  it  im’ariably 
and  yon  should  also  do  it  for  yonr  own  | ) rot  eel  ion . 
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Character-Lighting  and  Proper  Development 

JAMES  WALLACE  PONDELICEK 


lliis  article  I shall  not  present  an\- 
heories,  hnt  rather  the  actual 
lethods  I employ  to  obtain  results. 
V’ith  rcf^anl  to  character-])hotof>- 
iphy  niaTi\-  things  have  to  he  con- 
si<lere(l.  J'he  model  must  l)e  an  a|)])ro])riate  one. 
and,  likewise,  Ihe  costume,  d’he  lighting  and 
direction  from  which  it  falls  njnm  the  model 
deli’i'iuines  the  ke,\’  in  which  the  picture  is  to  he 
taken.  Some  snhjecls  rer(nire  a high,  others  a 
low  key,  and  for  some,  either  ke.\’  will  he  effecti\’e. 
I,astl,^•,  tlu-  pn»|)er  plate  and  the  develoiK'r  are 
of  great  impoitanee  and  should  he  mastered. 

I’ersonall.N',  I use  and  ])reft‘r  the  Standard 
Orthonon  (a  donhie-cualed  plate)  and  the 


maker's  formnla  modified,  to  obtain  the  desired 
result  and  key.  "But  why  an  Orthonon  double- 
coated  j)late!''"  you  ask.  The  orthochromatic 
(|iiality  not  onl,\-  gi\es  a better  color-reTidering, 
hnt  a fifty  j)er  ca-nt  better  exposure,  especiall,\’ 
when  using  electrie  nitrogen  lami)s.  This 
illumination  i)osses.ses  more  yellow  rays  than 
daylight,  and  the  orthonon  plate  is  sensitive  to 
these  rays.  The  reason  for  using  a ilonl)le- 
coated  j)late  is  that  when  working  with  a model 
where  strong  eontrasts  are  to  he  considered,  and 
the  detail  in  the  shadows  and  ])iintal)le  high- 
lights to  he  ndained,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
ex])ose  for  the  shadows,  and  to  develoj)  for  the 
highlights  to  obtain  the  ver,\-  best  results. 
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THE  GREASER 


JAMES  WALLACE  PONDELICEK 


The  (jiH'stion  of  ex])osure  ap])lies  to  all  subjects 
regardless  of  what  key  they  are  in  and  a high  or 
low  key  and  tone  is  obtained  by  (leveloj)ment,  as 
I will  describe  later.  Usually,  the  formula  ])ub- 
lished  by  the  manufacturer  is  not  intended  for 
j)ictorialists:  therefore  the  individual  worker 

must  exj)erimeut  ami  modify  the  factory  formnhe 
to  suit  his  ])ur])osc.  If  m^’  experience  can  assist 
those  that  <lo  not  have  the  re<|uisite  knowledge, 
I shall  feel  more  than  rei)aid  for  the  effort. 

\\  hen.  in  using  double-coated  j)latcs,  you  ex- 
pose for  I he  sliadows,  you  must  develo])  the 
plate  until  ^’onr  strongest  imi)ortaid  highlights 
a])])eai'  strong  and  can  be  seen  easily  on  back  or 
glass-side  of  the  plate.  If  you  do  not  develo]) 
as  far  as  this,  yon  will  have  a ])late  that  is  (hit 
in  (|uality,  sinpily  because  the  first  emulsion  — 
the  one  nearest  the  lens — is  a fast  one.  The 
highlights  being  overexjiosed  on  this  first  emul- 


sion, they  develop  flat.  He  sure  to  carry  the 
development  through  to  the  second  emulsion — 
the  one  next  to  the  glass.  It  is  this  emulsion  that 
takes  care  of  the  highlights  and  the  shadows  in 
the  first  emnision.  Do  not  forget  that  working 
this  way  requires  the  modification  of  your  de- 
veloping-formula,  for  should  you  use  it  as  the 
makers  of  jilate  jniblish  it.  the  resulting  negatives 
would  contain  steely,  un])rintal)le  highlights  and 
harsh  shadows.  .\n  uuderex])os(>d  jilate  will 
not  develojj  through  to  tlie  back. 

d'he  Formula  I use  for  Standard  Orthonon 
donble-coatcd  jilatesis — Stock-solution  \:  AVater, 
]()  oz.;  Ibro,  1 oz.;  Sodium  Hisul])hite,  iff)  gr. 
Stock-solution  H:  AAatcr,  l(i  oz.;  Soda  Snl])hite, 
1 3^  oz.  Stock-solution  C:  AAatcr,  ](>  oz.;  Soila 
Carbonate,  fMoz.  Modified  as  further  directeil. 

Figure  1 "'riie  Hrigaud.”  d'his  was  made  with 
tin  ■ee  ‘•200-watt  lanijis  at  vai'ious  ])oiuts  and  dis- 


CHARMING  LUDMILA 


JAMES  WALI.ACE  PONDELICEK 


tances.  One  of  tliem  was  three  feet  away  from 
tlie  model,  a little  to  the  left,  about  the  height  of 
the  liat.  in  order  to  illuminate  the  face  under  the 
hat.  The  second  Mas  tMelve  inches  from  the 
model  in  direct  line  with  first  light,  but  above 
the  hat,  to  throw  a strong  light  from  the  eyes 
doM'n.  'I'lie  tliird  was  four  and  one  half  feet  to 
the  extreme  right  of  tin;  model.  Exposure  was 
8 seconds  at  F 8. 

The  exjiression  was  a thonglit  of  some  terrible 
revenge  with  which  I imjtressed  him  by  making 
him  feel  that  he  was  ^ ilia  after  some  y\  cxican  had 
stolen  his  ]>et  liorse.  l)evelo[)er  used:  Stock- 
solution  .V,  1 oz..  B.  ] oz.,  C.  "Yi  oz.,  A\  atcr.  b2  oz.. 
at  (i.5°.  d’he  increase  of  water  and  re-ilnction  of 
stock-solution  C.  or  carbonate  is  M'hat  gives  yon 
sha<low-detail  and  printable  highlights,  .\nother 
thing  to  rememlier  is,  that  when  using  two  or 


more  lights  yon  must  use  them,  at  various  dis- 
tances, otherwise  a flat  lighting  will  resull. 
Make  one  of  the  lights  your  ,s])otlight  and 
start  with  this,  then  use  the  other  lights  either 
to  increase  the  contrast  or  to  strengthen  the 
shadows  or  to  decrease  contrast . 

In  most  cases,  the  cx|)rcssions  of  fear,  tcrroi-, 
defiance  or  hate  Mill  be  expressed  best  liy  throw- 
ing the  s]>otlight  directly  from  the  direction  in 
M'hich  the  model  is  looking,  as  slioM  ii  in  Figures 
1 and  .8.  Kx])ressions  of  a sneer,  ignorance. 
sorroM’  or  jiain,  are  best  illuminated  by  using  the 
sjiotlight  directly  Im'Iom’  the  modid’s  liead,  about 
three  feet  beloM-  anil  one  foot  in  front.  'I'he 
other  lights  should  act  as  reflectors,  being  used  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  contrast  betM'ecn  the 
highlights  and  shadoM’s,  h'igure  2.  'J'he  stnmger 
the  contrast,  the  more  force  yonr  pietiirr  Mill 


have,  although  it  is  possible  to  get  great  expres- 
siveness with  a comparatively  Hat  lighting,  such 
as  Figure  H.  Watch  the  model's  eyes.  These 
you  will  Hud  the  most  imj)ortaiit  factor  in  ex- 
])ressiug  the  character.  The  eyes,  as  the  poets 
say,  are  the  soul  and  sjjirit  of  a person.  Get 
the  model  to  put  expre.ssion  into  tlie  eyes,  make 
him  feel  the  part,  then  the  rest  of  the  face  will 
take  care  of  itself  mechanically. 

Figure  2 "The  Greaser."  Two  lights  were 
used  as  a sj)otlight,  three  feet  below  model's 
head,  one  foot  to  right  and  one  foot  to  the  front. 
This  model  rc])resents  the  Mexican  who  stole 
\ ilia's  horse.  Well!  what  else  woidd  any  low 
"Greaser"  do  but  ex])ress  a defiant  sneer?  l)e- 
veloj)cr,  water  14  (jz.,  A,  1 oz.,  B,  1 oz.,  C,  ;5/.5  oz. 
Negative  in  lower  key.  The  more  of  stock  C or 
Carbonate  is  used,  the  higher  the  key.  Do  not 
use  more  than  A,  1 oz.;  B,  1 oz.;  C,  "/%  oz.;  or 
you  will  block  up  highlights — the  less  carbonate 
the  lower  the  key.  In  negatives  of  a high  key, 
you  will  have  a steeper  gradation.  Negatives  in 
a low  key  are  softer.  B>-  softer.  I do  not  mean 


flatness,  but  a negative  in  which  the  gradation  is 
more  Ijlended. 

Figure  3 "Fear."  Two  lights  were  used  at 
left  of  model,  twelve  inches  below  the  head,  two 
feet  to  front  and  three  feet  to  left,  one  light  at 
the  opposite  sifle  to  lighten  the  shadows.  Imag- 
inary thunder  aiul  lightning  giving  the  expression 
of  fear.  Developer,  water,  Floz.;  A,  1 oz.;  B,  1 
oz.;  C,  oz.;  at  6.5°.  The  ])osition  of  camera  is 
also  of  vital  imi)ortance.  As  you  will  notice,  I 
use  mine  quite  low.  I do  not  wish  to  convey  t<j 
the  reader  that  all  or  most  of  my  work  is  tragic 
or  dramatic,  and  that  I do  not  see  the  brighter 
side  of  life. 

Figure  4 "Charming  Ludmila."  This  w'as 
made  with  the  three  lights  at  the  model's  back, 
and  white  reflector  very  close,  exactly  opposite. 
The  lights  were  used  about  three  inches  apart 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  shadow  on  the  back- 
ground. 

The  expression  was  a thought  of  just  sweet 
innocence  and  dignity.  Developer,  water  1^2  oz.; 
A,  1 oz.;  C,  t oz.;  B.  ^ oz.;  at  (i.5°. 


Why  I Made  Better  Pictures  Twenty  Years  Ago 

EDGAR  LOOMIS  DAVENPORT. 


DON'T  think  that  I should  ever 
ha\’e  imt  the  question  Sfiuarely  to 
myself,  or  have  (jiiite  realized  it, 
unless  I had  di.scovered  some  4 .x  a 
I)iints  made  from  gla.ss-negatives 
taken  over  twenty  years  ago.  Locality,  Northern 
I’eunsylvania ; Camera,  an  ordinary  4 x .5 
Rocliester  o])tical;  lens,  single  IL  R.  which  came 
with  the  box,  and  a steady  tripod.  II(jw  well  I 
can  remember  reversing  tlie  lens  for  ])rotectiou, 
.screwing  the  box  tightly  down  on  the  trij)od-bed, 
])uttiug  two  glass  |)late-holilers,  tilled,  in  jacket- 
])ockel,  shoiddering  tripode(l  camera,  getting  on 
my  bicycle,  and  off,  to  find  nature's  l)eauties. 
.Vh!  brothers;  those  were  the  days!  No  cares — 
no  aches — no  ])aiiis;  but  an  unlimited  amount 
of  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  nature!  How  good 
the  fresh  count iw-aii’,  as  I rusheil  through  it 
mile  after  mile  and  then. — off,  and  |)iish  wheel 
iq)  a too-stee[)-f o-ride  hill  ending  in  a .s(jrt  of 
plateau,  on  the  right  of  which  just  a few  stei)s 
through  the  sumach-trees  bordering  the  road, 
now  a brook-ea.scade,  siiigiug  its  sumi.w  laughing 
song  -,\h!  if  1 could  stand  there  now — panting 
from  the  hill-elind).  -yet  eager  to  "get"  this 


lo\ely  morning  nature-scene — an<l  carry  the 
plate  home  to  my  little  self-built  darkroom, 
where  I spent  so  many  hours — learning  develop- 
meid.  I am  cpiite  sure  that  had  any  one  asked 
me  to  go  and  stay  in  that  not  over-cool  shed, 
the  hours  I did,  I should  have  rebelled.  A 
little  further,  j)erhaps  a mile  up  this  stream- 
road,  I had  —and  ix-call,  as  I look  at  the  j)rint — m\- 
first  view  of  "The  Old  Saw'  Alill."  I climbed 
down  a mossy  bank  from  the  road-way  and  picked 
my  way  out  on  large  stones  to  center  of  stream, 
and  as  I saw  it  then — on  that  beautiful  G(jd's 
summer  day  o\'er  twenty  years  ago — )/na  see  it 
here  In  those  days,  I never  thought  of 

"composition,  " Init  sim[)ly  "took  " a view'  as  it 
looked  most  attractive  to  me — but,  I wander, 
and  tho'  the  temptation  to  describe  the  many 
beauties  of  this  mill-stream  which  ended — or 
rather,  began-  in  a tiny  spring  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  I find  that  I am  leading  the  reader 
away  from  my  title-subject.  To  begin  with, 
I have  iKitieed  during  the  last  year,  how  uusatis- 
faetoiw'  my  picturt'S  have  been  to  my  eye — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I ha\e  been  led  to  believe 
1 had  "lost  my  cunning,  " and  a lew  da_\  ■s  ago. 
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wlien  I fouiul  these  old  prints,  I put  iny  think- 
ing cap  on — and  the  light  danced  on  my  poor 
brain.  In  the  first  place,  then — I alwai/s  used 
a tripod;  secondly,  I always  focused  under  a 
large  jiiece  of  black  cloth;  thirdly,  I always  used 
diaphragms — different  sizes  for  diffei-ent  light, — 
now,  we  are  getting  “to"  it; — and  fourthly, — 
tho'  first  in  importance, — I always  used  a “caj)” 
t)ii  lens  for  exposure.  I coidd  take  off  and  put 
it  back  just  the  right  time  for  my  light  and 
diaphragm, — and  I think  these  notes,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  I sehlom  "exposed”  unless 
there  was  good  light,  will  fully  answer  the  title 


of  this  article  and  cause  the  young  amateur  to 
“pause  and  reflect” — in  these  days  of  “too 
(|uick”  everything.  AVe  who  have  been  “ground 
thro'  the  Mill”  know  that  any  time  (which  means 
absence  of  hurry)  spent  on  making  of  pictures 
brings  its  reward.  I once  devoted  over  an  hour 
prejjaring  and  “posing”  a view,  or  subject  for 
j)hotographing  with  a "No.  1 Brownie.”  It 
was  “taken”  in  one  half  second, — and  my 
hour's  work  was  repaid  by  a negative  which  was 
“Ace  High”  and  from  which  a fine  enlargement 
was  made.  '"Tempus  fuyit”  is  true, — but  art 
flies  with  it,  as  regards  modern  day-exposures. 


For  Owners  of  Small  Cameras 


some  time  past,  we  have  advo- 
ed  the  u.se  of  the  vest-pocket 
nera  and  similar  small-sizeil  in- 
uments  for  the  production  of 
•ions  kinds  of  ])hotographic  work, 
as  having  many  advantages  that  larger  and 
more  cumbersome  apparatus  does  not  ])ossess. 
In  particular,  we  have  referred  on  several  occa- 
sions to  the  possibilities  of  the  little  camera  for 
])ortraiture,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  those 
who  have  followed  our  advice  in  this  matter 
must  have  been  agrceal)ly  surprised  to  find  how 
well  every  problem  of  idiofographic  work  can 
l)c  met  and  successfully  sohed  liy  the  use  of 
file  vest-pocket  type. 

Its  utility  for  deliberate  studio-work  has  only 
to  be  exi)crienced  to  establish  the  small  camera 
as  a permanent  institution  in  the  ])rofessional 
studio,  in  j)lacc  of  many  of  the  larger  and  elabo- 
rate cameras  that  at  present  occupy  the  i>ost  of 
honor.  It  was  jjointed  out  to  ns,  however,  in 
conversation  witli  a ])rofessional  recently,  that 
unfortunately  many  professionals  have  to  be 
slaves  to  convention.  A great  nnmber  of  the 
clients  of  the  professional,  i)articularly  those  in 
what  are  eu]diemistically  called  “high-class” 
neighborhoods,  would  not  jmy  the  comparatively 
high  fees  charged  for  ])ortraiturc  by  camcra- 
])ortraitists  unless  cxjjensive  api)aratus  and  a 
certain  amount  of  display  were  made  in  tlie 
apartment  in  wliich  the  i)ortrait  is  taken.  True, 
there  are  some  workers  who  have  fought  against 
tills  convention  and  have  j)roduccd  successful 
work  in  an  cn\irnnment  tliat  has  been  as  little 
like  the  accci)tc<l  idea  of  the  iihotographcr's 
studi(j  as  possible;  but  a very  large  {)roportion 
still  cling  to  the  methods  and  ]>racticc  that  have 
come  flown  from  the  wctplate-da,\’s,  ami  the 


sitters  are  duly  impressed  with  the  elaborate 
studio-camera  and  other  accessories  to  the  nse 
of  which  the  professional  has  become,  so  to 
speak,  acclimatizefl.  At  the  same  time,  the 
production  of  portraits  in  these  circumstances 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  frequently  repeated 
statement  by  individuals  that  going  to  the 
photographer  is  as  bad  as  going  to  the  dentist. 
The  small  and  comparatively  insignificant-look- 
ing camera  shoidd  be  capable  of  altering  all  this. 

First,  the  great  charm  of  the  tiny  camera  for 
portraiture  is  that  it  results  in  naturalness  on 
the  i)art  of  the  sitter,  who  is  unlikely  to  be  over- 
awed by  the  apparatus  and  is  frequently  in- 
clined to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a joke.  In 
this  inoofl  he  will  cheerfully  pose  to  the  wishes 
of  the  photographer,  and  the  result  will  be  an 
entire  absence  of  that  strained  or  “being-photo- 
graphed” exj)ression  which  is  so  difficult  to 
prevent  with  some  models. 

Secondly,  the  extraordinary  mobility  of  the 
little  camera  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
be  used  are  enormously  in  its  favor,  as  against 
the  more  protracted  performance  necessary  with 
the  studio-instrument,  assuming  in  each  case 
that  the  operator  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

Thirdly,  the  short-focus  lens  on  the  little 
camera  (not  necessarily  short-focus  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  j)late,  but  relatively  only  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  on  the  average  studio 
camera)  ])crmits  a very  much  larger  aperture 
being  used  with  a greater  dej)tli  of  field,  coupled 
with  short  ex])osurc — all  j)oints  of  advantage 
for  the  portrait-worker. 

Fourthly,  recent  practice  in  photography  has 
demonstrated  that,  given  an  original  negative 
on  a small  scale,  but  of  good  technical  (juality, 
it  is  possible  by  a variety  of  cidarging-devices  to 
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jinxluce  iT.sults  ajiproximatcly  ecjual  to  anytliing 
tliat  can  be  olitaincd  direct  with  large  j^latcs 
and  long’cr-focns  lenses. 

Fil'tidy  (and  wliat  is  greatly  to  the  jioint),  the 
(|nestion  of  ex])ense  is  not  to  be  overlooked  at 
I he  present  time.  It  is  <|nite  possible  to  make 
a half-dozen  ex|)osures  of  the  same  or  ditl'erent 
poses  with  the  little  camera  with  an  eipial  nnm- 
ber  of  chances  of  successful  results,  at  the  same 
cost  as  in  the  case  of  one  ex])osnre  on  a larger 
plate  with  only  one  chance  of  the  result  being 
acceptable  to  camerist  and  subject. 

d'he  argnment,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  a little  camera  for  jiortraitiirc  is  very  strong, 
and.  to  turn  to  the  jnactical  side,  it  will  be 
found  that,  ajiart  from  the  convention  or  prejn- 
<lice  referred  to  above,  the  argnment  is  stronger 
still  and  oi  interest  to  all  ])hologra])hers. 

d'o  take  as  a t.vpical  example  the  vest-pocket 
Sib\ I camera  (fitted  with  the  normal  foeal 
length  anastigmat  lens  of  about  I’  ) inehes  and 
the  Baby  Sib}l  (with  the  .‘t-ineh  lens),  some 
practical  experiments  in  sfndio-work  ha\e  been 


made  with  a view  to  testing  their  utility  in  this 
jmrticnlar  siihere.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
jiortraits  were  taken  in  a fairly  well-lit  studio, 
exactly  the  same  conditions  would  apjily  to 
jiortraitnre  with  these  small  cameras  in  an  ordi- 
nary well-lit  room  or  out  of  doors. 

By  wa.v  of  digression,  it  may  be  [lointed  out 
here  that  the  usual  fault  in  jiortraiture  attempted 
in  different  circumstances  by  amateurs  is  that 
the  |)lates  or  films  are  seldom  fully  exiiosed.  It 
is  a fact,  that  has  lieen  proved  over  and  over 
again,  that  if  .sufficient  exposure  can  be  given, 
the  lighting  (|)rovided  it  is  not  grotesquely  nn- 
])leasing)  is  of  secondary  imjiortance.  The 
amateur  iihotograjiher  will  freipiently  observe  a 
sitter  in  an  ordinar\’  room  when  the  lighting  of 
the  face  is  (piite  jihaising,  the  modeling  good  and 
sufficiently  attractive  to  make  him  endeavor  to 
perpetuate  the  jiurtrait  with  his  camera.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  result  is  a mere  hard  black- 
and-white  jiarody  of  what  he  observed  originally, 
even  though  the  sitter  has  remained  in  the 
identical  jiosition  and  the  lighting  has  not  been 
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altered.  This  result  will  usually  be  found  tc  1)2 
due  to  underexpt)sure.  It  is  obvious  that’wliflt 
the  eye  sees  (apart  from  color)  in  the  shape  of 
modeling,  contour  and  general  lighting  can  be 
recorded  by  the  sensitive  plate,  provided  the 
available  light  is  alloweil  to  act  long  enough 
upon  it  through  the  lens.  This  point  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  amateur  ])or- 
traitist  who  j)uts  forward  the  lack  of  studio  and 
accessories,  etc.,  as  an  excuse  for  l>ad  work. 

.\  strong  point  in  i)ractical  work  which  will 
speedily  appeal  to  the  user  of  the  small  camera 
is  that,  provided  it  is  fitted  with  a fairly  large 
direct-vision  finder  and  an  al)solufely  accurate 
fociising-scale,  there  is  no  necessity  to  refer  to 
the  focusing-screen  at  all.  The  posing  and 


general  seiectiem  of  the  ^•>)|nI)osition,  etc.,  can 
llm.'?  be*Crtnd!icterf  Tribi* minimum  of  time.  To 
render  accurate  the  focusing  by  scale,  the  floor 
of  the  stuilio  itself  shouhl  be  scaled  by  small 
marks  which  practically  divide  it  into  sjjaccs  of, 
say,  sfjuare  feet,  so  that  the  exact  distance  of  the 
camera  from  the  sitter  can  be  seen  at  a glance, 
at  any  moment. 

In  our  own  j)ractice,  we  have  used  a small 
])ortable  aluminum  tripod,  which  can  be  either 
readily  moved  or,  if  the  distance  is  definitely 
settled  at  which  the  portrait  is  to  l)e  taken,  is 
l)laced  firmly;  and  further  adjustmeTits  in  the 
direction  or  tilt  of  the  camera  actuated  by  a 
small  ball-and-socket  liead  with  which  the 
trij)od  is  fitted.  — The  Amateur  Phof(i</rapher. 
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ms  is  a subject  that  is  imi)ortaiit 
to  the  technically  careful  photog- 
ra])her.  .\s  we  all  kiu)w,  an  eund- 
sion  is  of  a certain  tliickness  and 
sufficient  richness  of  silver  to  en- 
able one.  with  ])roper  manipidatiou.  to  obtain 
ilesiral)le  results  in  ])liotogra])hy  without  using 
the  entire  body  of  that  emulsion.  In  making 
an  ex])osure.  the  greatest  amount  of  the  time 
given  is  on  the  side  of  the  emulsion  that  is  next 
to  the  lens,  the  undertimed  ]>arts  being  on  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  eiindsion.  or  the  side 
nearest  the  glass.  During  the  exposure,  some 
of  tlie  light  goes  through  the  ])late  and  is  re- 
fracted o\'cr  the  surface  of  the  ])late  by  the 
glossy  or  shiny  ])art  of  the  back  of  the  negative. 
Now,  when  we  begin  to  develoj)  a plate  that  has 
l)een  exposed  where  grt>at  contrast  of  light  anil 
slunle  manifests  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  build 
the  desired  image  without  using  the  whole  of 
the  emulsion.  If  we  c-an  get  the  (h'sireil 
strength  and  (piality  of  our  uegati\'c  without 
going  down  into  the  enndsiou  to  a point  that 
will  develop  the  back-lighting  or  halation, 
that  i)art.  of  course,  will  be  fixeil  out  in  the 
hypo  and  not  a]>])car.  IF  we  should  ilevelo])  it 
by  using  a Form  of  dcvelo])er  that  wonld  rc(|nire 
the  whole  of  tlie  emulsion  to  be  developed  before 
getting  the  desired  strength  and  (|ualit\'  of  our 
negative,  we  must  use  that  j)art  of  the  emulsion 
nearest  the  glass  that  has  had  a ilonble  exposure 
or  rather  the  halation  part  brought  out.  ('ar- 


bonate  of  soda  opens  the  ])ores  of  the  emulsion. 
I’yro,  or  its  e(|uivaleiit,  kept  "sweet  " by  sulphite 
of  soda,  ])laces  the  image  or  makes  the  ])icture. 
If  we  used  a strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  emulsion  o]>ens  too  ((uickly  without  a sufli- 
cient  amount  of  the  devcioping-agent  (])yro), 
and  we  are  getting  too  (|uickly  down  into  thc 
refracted  j)art  of  the  uegati\e.  By  h'ssening 
the  carbonate  of  soda — in  some  instances  as  low 
asfive|)er  ceut.oi'  ^i^■e  degrees  strong  (hydrome- 
ter-test ),  and  in  t’xtrcmc  cases  we  have  found  that 
by  using  only  two  dro])s  of  carbonate  of  soila 
with  an  omicc  each  of  a stanilard  formula  —and 
develo|)ing  for  two  hours,  beautil’id  ])ictnr('s  have 
been  obtained  by  using  all  of  the  siher  in  this 
slow  develo])mcnt  and  not  using  one-half  of  the 
thickness  of  the  emulsion;  therefore,  no  halation 
appears.  here  extreme  contrast  is  manifestcil 
in  the  cx|)osure.  no  ])late  should  be  developed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  o\’er  Hfleeii  oi'  twenlv' 
ilegrees  strong.  It  is  u])  to  the  ])hotographer 
to  us(>  his  judgment  with  reganl  to  the  ])late  he 
is  to  de\'elo|),  bearing  eonstantlx'  in  miml  whal 
I have  stateil.  .V  good  formula  For  a developer 
is:  one  onnee  of  pyro  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water, 
sixty  or  seventy  grains  of  inetabisulphite  of  soila 
or  i)otassium;  then  use  your  sidphite  of  soila. 
sixty  degrees  strong,  your  carbonate  of  soda, 
thirty  degrees,  using  for  normal  ])lates  one 
onnee  oF  each  to  I'iglit  onnees  of  water.  hen 
yon  have  extremes,  as  I have  mentioned,  use 
one-halF  or  one-third  or  less  of  carbonate. 
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HE  city -amateur  wlio  happens  to 
he  detained  in  town  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  is  fre- 
quently given  to  lamenting  his  sad 
plight,  although,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  numberless  opportunities  abound  close  at 
hand  that  are  worthy  of  the  best  skill  to  trans- 
pose into  j)ictorial  form.  The  chances  to  obtain 
informal  genre-groups  and  character-studies 
have  been  demonstrated  in  a practical  manner 
already  by  those  who  know  the  possibilities  from 
experience,  notably  Mr.  A.  E.  Churchill’s  articles, 
“Photography  Among  City  Byways,”  in  the 
October,  1914.  issue  of  Photo-Era,  and  “Just 
Kids,”  in  the  issue  for  March,  1917.  Taking  this 
phase  of  city-subjects  for  granted,  there  are  many 
others  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  since  the 
list  would  include  street-scenes;  a wide  range 
of  architectural  subjects;  trees  and  plants,  to- 
gether with  general  landscape-material,  in  the 
parks;  animal-studies  in  the  streets  and  parks, 
including  a chance  at  wild  animals  where  there 
is  a Zoo;  night-scenes  under  artificial  light. 
In  addition  to  this  assortment  of  subject-matter, 
one  must  consider  marines,  which  are  found 
around  cities  that  have  water-traffic  on  a large 
scale.  In  the  case  of  a port  on  the  seaboard, 
great  lakes  or  a large  river,  the  opportunities 
to  pick  up  (lesiral)le  studies  are  simply  unlimited, 
either  of  the  j)iers,  buildings  and  bridges,  or 
attractive  grouj)ings  from  the  changing  stream 


of  shiijping. 

Naturally,  the  locality  has  something  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  material  met  with  most  fre- 
C|ueidly;  but  this  is  only  another  way  to  say 
tliat  what  one  city  may  lack  in  some  particular 
is  generally  compensated  by  the  j)ossessioTi  of 
other  matter  of  distinctive  character,  so  it  is 
“up  to”  the  worker  to  take  advaidage  of  this 
fact  and  thereby  to  ini])art  a more  individual 
and  local  (favor  ti.)  his  work. 

Although  it  is  cpiite  imj)ossible  to  ilo  anything 
like  full  jnstice  to  the  subject  in  general  within 
the  necessarily  limited  space  available,  I ha\'e 
selected  a few  studies  of  varied  character  made 
around  New  York  City  by  way  of  suggesting 
latent  possibilities.  These  were  all  made  in 
Slimmer,  during  several  stays  in  town,  and  I 
may  say  that  they  had  to  be  caiiglit  as  best 
tlicy  might  while  going  about  the  city  on  other 
business;  but  a little  foret lioiight  in  iihuniing 
varied  routes  from  day  to  day  made  it  jiossible 
to  cover  a wider  (icid  in  the  limited  time  allowed. 


The  outfit  employed  was  a .‘534  x 434  folding 
hand-  and  stand-camera  for  plates,  fitted  with 
reversible-back,  swing  and  other  usual  adjust- 
ments, and  both  reflecting-  and  direct-vision 
finders.  A light-weight  metal-tripod  proved  a 
valuable  accessory  on  many  occasions,  and  was 
not  at  all  burdensome  to  take  along.  When 
first  used,  the  camera  was  fitted  with  only  a 
single  achromatic  lens;  but  the  relatively  small 
aperture  rendered  it  unfit  for  street-scenes  except 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  later  I substi- 
tuted an  anastigmat  of  six-inch  focus  working  at 
E '0.3,  mounted  in  an  Ilex  Universal  shutter. 
Lenses  that  have  a focus  once-and-a-half  the 
longer  way  of  the  plate  have  in  my  hands  proven 
most  useful  for  general  work,  such  giving  notice- 
ably good  perspective  on  street-.scenes,  as  one 
can  obtain  a good-.sized  image  at  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  object  to  avoid  the 
violent  lines  of  perspective  so  often  seen  in  sub- 
jects of  this  kind.  The  main  exception  to  the 
rule  is  when  some  architectural  subject  in  a 
crowded  location  is  wanted,  rendering  it  neces- 
sary to  use  lenses  of  shorter  relative  focus;  but 
even  then,  one  of  medium-angle  will  many  times 
include  enough,  and  give  better  results  pictorially 
than  an  extreme  wide-angle  lens.  I would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  when  possible  to  have  one 
of  about  four-inch  focus  for  this  purpose,  or  to 
use  a supplementary  lens  to  shorten  the  focus  of 
the  regular  one.  Of  course,  the  size  of  the  camera 
is  a matter  of  taste;  but  personally  I like  a small 
size  because  of  greater  ease  in  manipulation, 
using  the  enlarger  later  to  produce  prints  of  the 
desired  size.  I always  take  along  at  least  one 
ray-filter — for  general  purposes  an  Ingento  series 
“A” — for  although  the  opportunity  to  employ 
it  may  not  occur  so  frequently'  as  in  the  country, 
one  never  can  tell  when  some  color-combination 
or  atmospheric  efiect  will  call  for  its  use.  iMy 
plateholdcrs  are  always  fitted  with  some  kihd  of 
Color-sensitive  j)lates,  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  eni])loy  the  filter  or  not.  Owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  subjects  with  a corresponding  varia- 
tion in  lighting,  frefiuently  met  with,  a good 
exiiosure-meter  is  helpful  to  have  at  hand. 

With  an  outfit  of  similar  character  to  the  one 
described,  almost  any  kind  of  subject  can  be 
managed  successfully;  but  if  one  wishes  to  re- 
duce bulk  and  weiglit  still  more,  the  possibilities 
of  a reasonably  good  pocket-camera  deserves 
attention,  as  most  excellent  results — both  from 
the  teclinical  and  ]hctorial  point  of  view — can 
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he  obtained  imiler  an  amazing  range  of  condi- 
tions, altliough  certain  mechanical  adjustments 
ni)on  a Mcll-cqnijiped  jdate-camera  renders  the 
latter  more  desirable  for  architectural  work. 
However,  the  pocket-camera  is  very  useful  for 
work  on  a crowded  street  ami  in  otlier  places 
where  sliced  and  ease  of  handling  count  for  a 
good  deal;  but  when  using  a ]iocket-camera  the 
camerist  must  learn  to  isolate  the  desired  snbjeet- 
matter  and  to  com])ose  the  picture  in  his  mind's- 
eye  when  looking  directly  at  the  subject,  since 
the  small  finders — tliongh  usually  aceurat<‘ 
enough  tci  indicate  the  amount  of  material  in- 
cluded— do  not  show  an  image  large  enough  to 
enable  one  to  study  the  composition  with  ease. 

During  tlie  long  days  of  summer,  the  early 
morning  and  late-afternoon  hours  not  onl\- 
afford  the  most  comfortable  time  to  work,  but 
they  are  usually  the  best  in  the  matter  of  atmos- 
pheric effects  and  interesting  combinations  of 


light  and  shadow.  15>’  using  a good-sized  lens- 
a])erture  and  fast  jilates  or  films,  it  is  (|uite 
possible  to  make  successful  snajishots  nmler 
the.se  comlitions  at  moderate  shutter-speeds, 
nidess  the  ilhimination  is  ver\'  much  reiluced  by 
.snrronmling  tall  buildings,  "L”  tracks,  or  otiu'r 
obstruction.  Xatnralli',  if  the  subject  hapiiens 
to  be  one  of  the  narrow  streets  hemine<l  in  by 
rows  of  high  oilice-bnildings — (|uite  a])])ro|)riately 
nick-named  in  New  York,  "Canyons  ' — the  only 
way  to  get  sufficient  exposure  at  the  shntter- 
s])eed  re(piire(l  for  moving  traflic  is  to  utilize  the 
more  vertical  lighting  when  the  sun  is  high. 

d'he  shutter-speed  reiinired  to  o\’ereome  blur 
from  moving  objects  varies  considerably  in  the 
case  of  street -scenes,  as  it  depends  mainl>-  upon 
the  nearness,  as  well  as  the  actual  sjieed  of  the 
traffic.  One  ])oint  in  the  camera-workers'  fa \nr 
is  that,  most  sneh  subjects  are  made  in  ])erspee- 
tive,  so  that  the  mo\ement  is  aiiproaehing  or 
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rvci'ding  iiisteiid  of  passing  transversely  across 
tlie  field  of  vision;  hut  in  the  case  of  nearliy 
figures  or  animals,  it  is  not  so  mncli  the  general 
motion  which  calls  for  care  in  judging  the  ex- 
posure recpiired,  as  the  (piick  motion  of  the  legs. 
Owing  to  this,  a much  ((nicker  exiiosnre  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a sharj)  image  of  a walking  or  trotting 
horse  than  to  catch  a trolley  or  motoi--car  mov- 
ing at  the  same  sjieed.  However,  if  the  nearest 
moving  ohjects  are  not  less  than  a hundred  feet 
distant,  a sjieed  of  1/2.5  second  is  generally 

((iiiek  enough  for  ordinary  street-t rathe,  and  by 
watching  for  a favorable  o])|)ortnnity  it  is  fre- 
(jiiently  (lossible  to  allow  still  more  ex[K)snre 

when  desirable—  |)ro\ided  the  eamerist  ado]it 
the  best  method  to  arrest  motion  at  such  low 

sj>ee(ls.  Hy  consulting  a meter  to  test  the 

illumination,  one  can  soon  determine  whether 
the  maximum  working-a|)erl  nre  of  the  lens  is 
large  enough  to  give  sufficient  ex])osure. 

Although  it  is  interesting  to  make  snajishots 
from  a motor-luis — and  there  is  a chance  to  ))ick 


nj)  many  bits  which  coidd  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained— the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  and  vibration 
from  the  engine  greatly  interfere  with  getting  a 
sharp  image.  The  best  time  to  make  the  ex- 
posure— provided,  of  course,  the  arrangement  of 
traffic  is  pictorially  pleasing — is  while  the  omni- 
bus is  held  uj),  or  is  stopping  for  passengers. 
Then,  by  holding  the  camera  well  clear  of  one's 
body  or  any  part  of  the  vehicle,  good  results  are 
generally  assured  with  a shutter  working  at 
from  1/.50  to  1 100  second.  An  outside  seat  at 
either  the  front  or  rear — according  to  the  direc- 
tion one  wishes  to  take  the  view — is  most  desir- 
able, although  it  is  possible,  sometimes,  to  obtain 
(|nite  passable  results,  from  the  inside,  even 
through  a closed  window  if  the  lens  is  held  near 
enough  the  glass  to  avoid  reffeetions. 

Many  a good  bit  may  be  found  about  fountains 
and  monnmental  grou()s  in  the  iniblic  s((uares, 
though  in  certain  (juarters  of  a city  one  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  cireumvent  the  street-urchins  in 
their  consuming  desire  to  form  a foreground- 
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ornament,  for  even  thongli  they  are  sometimes 
(|uite  desirable  models  for  the  genre-artist — if 
caught  in  unaffected  poses  when  lined  np  with 
the  idea  of  having  their  “jiicters  tooken” — the 
result  is  somewhat  disastrous  from  the  pictorial 
standpoint.  I remember  an  exjierience  of  this 
sort  one  afternoon,  in  Washington  Square,  while 
try  ing  to  get  a jiicture  of  the  semi-tropical  foliage 
of  a grouj)  of  cannas  jilanted  around  the  rim  of 
tlie  fountain-basin.  I had  focused  the  subject 
and  arranged  the  composition  with  care,  when  a 
crowd  of  youngsters  cpiickly  collected  and 
arranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  camera  with 
an  exjiectant  “smile-that-won’t-eorne-off  ’ ex- 
pression. Knowing  it  to  be  (juite  useless  to 
ask  such  a number  to  move,  I waiteil  until  ready 
to  make  the  exposure — then  I turned  the  camera 
about  in  another  direction  and  went  through  the 
form  of  carefully  considering  tlie  new  material. 
'J’his  immediately  caused  the  would-be  models 
to  cliange  jilaces.  Having  accomplished  this 


desirable  object,  I quickly  turned  the  camera 
back  to  its  original  position — a pressure  on  the 
shutter-release,  and  the  deed  was  done,  much 
to  the  edification  of  one  boy  who  chose  to  watch 
me  at  close  range  instead  of  trying  to  get  in  the 
liicture.  However  if  one  iloes  much  work  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  it  is  necessary  to  think 
up  new  “stunts”  often  to  fit  each  occasion. 

d'he  value  of  jiublic  monnments  and  groiqis  of 
sculpture  in  the  oiien  as  pictorial  material  de- 
(lends  very  largely  ujion  making  the  cx])osure 
when  the  lighting  is  just  right,  both  in  direction 
and  quality,  .\lthough  sunshine  effects,  par- 
ticularly' on  white  marble,  are  often  attractive, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  work  when  the  sunshine  is 
very  intense — the  jiresence  of  some  haze,  or  even 
fog,  giving  greater  softness  and  roundness  to  the 
modeling  of  figures,  besides  imjiarting  an  atnios- 
jiheric  quality  to  the  whole.  Some  ^■(‘ry  beauti- 
ful studies  from  such  material  have  been  made 
under  artiti<’ial  lighting,  though  the  result  is  not 
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as  likely  to  sliow  tlie  true  character  of  tlie  compo- 
sition in  case  of  sculjitiirc  as  when  made  under  a 
more  normal  source  of  illumination. 

In  addition  to  such  snlijects  as  entire  buildings, 
or  gronjis  en  masse,  the  many  attractiv'e  jiorticos 
and  doorways  of  churches  and  other  large  build- 
ings, and  the  (|uaint  porches  with  fine  wronght- 
iron  railings  of  the  lietter  class  of  old  residences 
which  have  escaped  the  mareh  of  modern  con- 
struetion  in  the  (|uiet  si<le-streets,  all  afford 
excellent  material.  Here,  again,  much  of  the 
charm  depends  upon  avoiding  commonplace 
conditions,  and  making  a picture  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  when  some  jiarticular  (piality 
of  lighting,  or  light  and  shadow,  gives  a distinc- 
tive character  to  the  matei-ial  chosen.  Again,  I 
may  say  very  beautiful  and  weird  effects  appear 
fre(|nently  at  night  under  the  concentrated  rays 
from  some  nearliy  arc-light. 

( )pj)ortunities  abound  for  charming  effects 
around  the  entrances  of  buildings  and  on  the 
streets  at  dusk,  while  there  is  still  sufficient 
daylight  remaining  to  make  the  shadows  lumi- 


nous, yet  not  to  destroy  the  glow  from  the  electric 
lights.  Under  these  conditions,  a comparatively 
short  exposure  can  be  given  and  detail  obtained 
which  gives  luminosity  to  the  shadows.  A 
misty  evening,  or  one  immediately  after  rain,  is 
a favorite  time  with  many  workers,  on  account 
of  the  interesting  reflections  ujion  wet  pave- 
ments, which  serve  to  break  np  what  might 
otherwise  be  an  uninteresting  exiianse  ot  flat 
tone  in  the  foreground. 

Buildings  of  graceful  form  silhouetted  against 
a sunset  or  night-sky  make  good  subjects  for 
decorative  treatment.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  be  specific  about  the  ex])osnre  to  give  under 
these  conditions,  esjiecially  in  the  matter  of 
early  evening-effects,  since  the  strength  of  the 
illumination  from  the  sky  alters  rajiidly;  but. 
within  limits,  there  is  generally  more  danger  of 
under- rather  than  over-timing.  I have  obtained 
negatives  of  street-sulijects  with  quite  enough 
shadow-detail  late  in  August  between  0.40  and 
7 P.M.  by  ex|)osiug  ten  to  thirty  seconds,  with 
the  lens  working  at  U/ using  ])lates  of  the 


speed  of  tliose  in  class  % of  the  Photo-Era 
Exposure  Table.  After  dark,  the  exposures 
will  range  generally  from  five  to  twenty  minutes, 
depending  upon  the  numl>er  and  nearness  of  the 
lights  to  the  subject-matter,  as  well  as  on  their 
brightness.  Xaturally,  the  main  difficvdty  to 
make  exirosures  of  this  length  on  a busy  street 
are  the  moving  lights  on  passing  cars  or  other 
vehicles;  and  when  one  of  these  is  about  to  cross 
the  field  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a piece 
of  cardboard,  or  one  hand,  in  front  of  the  lens 
until  the  moving  light  is  out  of  the  way.  Aloving 
objects  without  lights  can  be  disregarded,  as 
they  will  not  make  an  impression  when  the  ex- 
posure runs  into  minutes.  Halation  is  also 
likely  to  api)car  if  a powerful  light  near  the  lens  is 
included  in  the  ])icture;  and  for  this  reason  such  is 
best  excluded  if  possiljle,  or  some  opaque  object 
brought  in  line  between  the  light  and  the  lens. 
A double-coated  or  backed  plate  is  recommemh'd 
for  this  kind  of  work,  unless  films  are  used. 

Landscape-material  within  city-limits  is  really 
more  j)leutiful  than  is  realized  generally;  and 
if  one  does  not  try  to  include  too  broad  an  ex- 
panse of  subject-matter  in  one  comiiosition,  it  is 
usually  easy  to  avoid  extraneous  olq'ects  which 
might  spoil  the  sylvan  aspect.  Even  iii  such  a 
highly  (leveloi)ed  example  of  landscape-garden- 
ing as  Central  Park,  New  York,  there  are  many 
bits  which  in  a picture  readily  pass  fijr  untamed 


nature,  and  in  other  parks  of  the  same  city,  such 
as  the  Bronx,  there  are  literally  acres  of  unspoiled 
landscai^c-niaterial  from  o])en  meadows  to  thick 
woods,  that  give  one  a wide  range  from  which  to 
choose.  Much  the  same  can  doubtless  be  said 
for  all  our  larger  cities,  such  as  Boston,  whose 
wonderful  system  of  parks  is  well  known. 

Some  of  my  interesting  woodland  pictures 
were  made  iii  Bronx  Park,  near  the  Bobuucal 
Gardens,  though  I doul)t  whether  an  unsuspect- 
ing reader  would  guess  that  it  was  a ])ark-scene. 

d'he  possibilities  around  the  waterfront  amt 
harbors  of  any  large  port  would  take  a sej)arate 
article  to  describe,  so  in  the  matter  of  treatment 
I must  refer  the  reader  to  several  articles  upon 
marine-work  to  be  found  in  l>ack  numbers  of 
this  magazine,  and  limit  myself  now  to  advising 
those  who  have  the  oi)portunity  to  make  it  a 
practice  to  look  al)out  the  ])iers  and  use  the 
different  ferry-lines  and  excursion-boats  as  a 
means  to  study  the  material  from  various  angles, 
not  omitting,  too,  the  bridges,  both  as  possible 
subjects  themselves  and  as  vantage-i)oint  from 
which  to  work.  However,  at  present,  such 
advice  may  need  to  be  qualified  in  the  case  of 
some  cities  by  a word  of  caution  to  avoid  en- 
croaching upon  military  zone  areas  established 
by  the  government,  and  in  case  of  doubt  as  to 
just  what  is  allowable  one  should  first  ai)])ly  to 
the  iu'0])er  authorities  for  information. 


The  Simplest  Successful  Panorama-Camera 
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make  a retle.x-camera,  lens  and  all, 
ould  1)0  a foolish  and  false  economy, 
'o  construct  a home-made  ])aiio- 
ama-camera  capable  to  take  suaj)- 
liots  woidd  be  even  worse,  since 
several  are  on  the  market  at  a fair  j)rice. 

The  real  jdiotograi)hic  devotee  vlio  is  willing 
to  j)ut  up  with  a few  limitations  can  have  a 
Ijanorama-camera  that  makes  real  jjictures. 
'1  he  total  expense  shouM  be  kept  under  twenty- 
five  cents  and  two  or  three  evenings'  work  or 
I)lay.  .V  pinhole  in  place  of  a lens  will  make  a. 
j)icture  that  embraces  an  angle  of  from  1.5.j°  to 
]().5°,  or  even  more,  j)rovided  you  use  a film 
curved  iii  the  shajje  of  the  surface  of  a semi- 
circular cylinder.  Beyond  l(i.j°  there  begins 
a gradual  loss  of  light  that  reaches  the  film,  until 
at  180°  the  theoretical  limit  is  reached  most 
decidedly  and  we  begin  to  get  into  fourth  di- 


mension or  to  l)c  in  the  j)osition  of  a small  boy 
on  the  wrong  siile  of  the  fence  at,  a ball-game. 

Every  amateur  knows  several  landscape's  that 
he  has  always  wanted  to  make  as  a |)auoraina- 
I)ieture.  11  lie  will  devote  a coiqile  of  evenings 
to  construct  the  simiile  box-camera  with  its  crude 
\-et  effective  curveil  film-supi)ort,  he  can  ha\e 
his  wish  gratifieil  at  virtually  no  expense  for  the 
camera  and  with  entire  satisfaction. 

d'he  lirawing  shows  how  to  build  a pinhole 
])anorama-camera  of  four-inch  focus,  using  a 
film  fhirteen  inches  long  by  eifher  three  and  a 
fourth,  or  three  and  a,  halt,  or  four  inches  wide. 
1 he  drawing  also  shows  a cross-section  through 
the  jiiuliole  that  takes  the  place  of  a lens.  'I'he 
inside  dimensions  of  the  box  are  five  by  eighi 
inches  on  the  “floor,"  by  four  and  one-eighth 
inch  dee])  or  high.  The  film-holder  the  crux 
of  the  whole  affair — is  sim])licity  itself.  It  cou- 
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sists  of  a slieet  of  Hexiblo,  rustless  metal,  brass, 
or  gah'ani/A'd  iron,  or,  on  a pinch,  a large  tin- 
can  may  be  " butchered"  with  an  old  pair  of 
.shears  or  a can-ojjencr  and  a hammer.  Whatever 
the  material,  the  ends  must  be  bent  back  half  an 
inch  to  form  a groove  ah^ng  each  end.  These 
grooves  on  the  inside  of  the  curve  hold  the 
ends  of  the  narrow  thrce-cighth-inch  strijis 
of  metal  that  liold  the  film  in  jilace  along  its 
long  edges.  The  stri]>s  of  metal  are  a trifle 
shorter  than  tlie  large  metal-iilatc  or  sheet  when 
it  is  fiat,  ddic  plate  is  held  down  flat  ami  the  film 
])laeed  in  ])osition  on  it,  then  the  narrow  stri])s  of 
metal  are  sliiiped  under  the  grooves  in  the  end 
and  just  o\er  the  long  edges  of  the  film.  When 
the  metal-sheet  that  holds  the  film  is  bent 
smoothly  in  a semieirele  to  go  in  the  camera, 
tlie  nietal-striiis  "stub"  on  the  end-hooks  and 
bind  the  film  in  ])laee  like  a vise.  The  pinhole 
is  now  at  the  center  of  the  semieireular  film, 
d'he  camera  may  be  filled  with  ordinary  roll- 
film  <’ut  the  pro])cr  length  or  the  more  eeonomi- 
eal  and  easier  to  handle  portrait-film  may  be  cut 
from  large  sizes.  The  [lortrait-film  keejis  re- 
markably’ well,  d'he  writer  has  made  negati\es 
of  [lerfeet  (piality  and  strength  from  jiortrait- 
fihn  over  two  years  beyond  its  exj)iration-date. 

If  the  dimensions  given  in  the  drawing  are  not 
exactly  your  idea  of  what  a iiaiiorama  should  be, 
here  are  the  formuhe  which  enable  you  to  figure 


how  big  to  make  your  box  to  get,  either  a given 
length  of  film,  or  to  get  a given  focus.  Assume 
a true  cylindrical  shape  for  the  film,  then 

Let  L = length  of  film 

R = radius  or  focus  j 

Then  for  the  semi-eircumference  R =- 

7T 

and  L = ttR 

This  shows  that  a ten-inch  focus  would  require 
over  thirty  inches  of  film.  If  yon  jilan  too 
grandly  for  a long  focus  and  large  image,  your 
film  will  cost  a small  fortune.  Remember  that 
the  time  of  exposure  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  film  from  the  jiinhole.  With 
a No.  T2  needle-hole  and  a four-inch  focus,  the 
exposure  recpiired  varies  from  one  to  six  miuutes, 
according  to  the  subject  and  the  time  of  year. 
This  focus  gives  contaet-])rints  that  will  fit  in 
albums  and  the  occasional  gem  can  lie  enlarged 
commercially  for  less  than  large  size  film  ])aper 
would  cost. 

When  you  make  the  ])iuhole,  allow  half  an 
hour's  time  and  work  near  a strong  light  with  a 
magnifying-glass  handy.  A thin  sheet  of  brass 
or  eo]>per  works  easily  and  the  resulting  ])inhole 
should  last  for  years.  This  piece  of  brass  need 
not  be  o\’cr  two  inches  .square.  If  you  have  jiro- 
vided  only  one  such  iilate,  make  several  jiiidioles 
along  the  extreme  edge  or  in  the  corner  for  prae- 
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tice.  Then  make  one  wliere  you  want  it  in  the 
center  of  the  square.  Witli  a metal-drill  start  a 
hole;  hut  he  very  careful  not  to  punch  through. 
T1  lis  thins  the  metal  down  gradually  toward  the 
center  where  the  piidiole  is  to  he  and  raises  an 
eye  on  the  other  side.  From  time  to  time,  as 
yon  drill,  try  to  jnmch  the  point  of  a fine  needle 
through  the  thinnest  ])lace;  hnt  do  not  force  it. 
Tlie  needle  will  \’irtnally  droj)  through  when 
the  ])roper  thinness  is  reached.  A nail  will  do 
in  j)lace  of  a drill,  if  you  file  or  grind  off  the 
“hoss"  raised  hy  it  till  the  metal  is  thin  enough 
to  allow  the  needle  to  j)unch  through  easily. 

The  actual  definition  in  the  picture  will  he 
determined  very  nearly  hy  the  size  of  the  pinhole. 
So  it  is  well  to  use  only  the  point  of  the  needle 
and  to  get  a smooth,  round  hole  as  small  as 
possible.  -V  match-flame  will  hlacken  this 


like  the  portrait-film,  may  he  hent  in  the  form  of 
a cylinder  and  placed  sensitive  side  inward  in  a 
dry  tank  four  inches  in  diameter  or  over.  Its 
hlack  paper  must  go  in  with  it  to  prevent  stick- 
ing to  the  tank.  A 5x7  tank  will  take  two 
cut-films  3]/2  X 12.  The  same  developer  can 
afterwards  he  used  to  develop  a dozen  ordinary 
films  or  plates  if  given  twenty  per  cent  more  time. 

To  print  these  long  negatives,  all  you  need  is 
a ])iece  of  glass  larger  than  the  negative,  a pad 
made  of  anything — a folded  towel — and  for 
developing-paper,  a board  the  length  of  the  film. 
For  printing-ont  paper,  which  is  easier  to  cut 
in  strips  and  to  handle  in  the  solutions,  saw 
about  three  inches  off  the  hoard.  AYhen  printing, 
clam])  the  longer  piece  of  hoard  to  the  glass  in 
the  sim])lest  way  you  can  devise.  The  short 
])iece  may  he  clam])cd  or  even  held  in  place  by 
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hole  sufficiently,  it  other  means  are  not  forth- 
coming. In  building  a light-tight  camera-box, 
make  free  use  of  strips  of  an  old  hlack  stocking 
or,  if  you  have  a taxable  income,  use  hlack 
\elvet-rihhon.  This  enables  you  to  use  rough 
tund)er  and  saves  a lot  of  time.  The  inside 
of  camera  may  he  blackened  with  stove  or  shoe- 
blacking  or  with  ink. 

For  devclo])inent  of  the  film,  yon  do  not  need 
a «lish  as  long  as  the  film,  ])rovided  you  do  not 
mind  losing  a ((uarter  of  an  inch  from  each  end. 
Hun  a good-sized  safety-])iu  in  along  the  end  of 
the  film.  Hy  using  the  good  old  see-saw  method, 
a small  dish — the  wiilth  of  the  film — will  answer 
with  a great  saving  in  develoj)er.  First,  wet  the 
film  thoroughly  in  a large  deej)  i)an  of  water  to 
avoid  streaks  or  huhliles  in  develoj)iug.  With 
roll-film  a tank  may  he  nseil  economically,  if 
you  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  ])in  .several  ex- 
j)osures  together.  Fanoramas  on  j)ortrait-fihns 
are  too  long  for  the  rack  of  the  film-j)ack  tank. 
But  a film  twelve  inches  long  of  the  stiff  sort. 


liand  and  it  gives  a means  to  examine  the  progress 
of  printing.  One  picture  at  a time  between 
visits  to  the  darkroom  may  seem  at  first  sight  a 
.serious  setback  in  the  direction  of  art;  hut 
things  work  the  other  way.  When  one  can 
make  only  one  j)icture  at  a time,  the  important 
elements  of  prayer  and  fasting  go  into  the 
picture  with  ])roj)ortionately  cheering  results. 

Since  the  jiosition  of  the  pinhole  on  the  front 
of  the  camera  determines  the  amount  of  fore- 
ground and  of  sky,  and  since  the  j)anorania- 
camera  must  he  strictly  level,  to  get  control  of 
our  foreground  and  sky,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
j)lace  the  pinhole  off  center  vertically,  say  five- 
eighths  of  the  distance  from  toj)  to  bottom  of 
the  camera-front.  Then,  hy  using  tlie  camera 
either  side  uj),  we  get  more  sky  or  more  fore- 
ground as  we  desire. 

Pencil  or  chalk-lines  ruled  on  the  outside  of 
the  box  make  a remarkably  accurate  finder. 
You  level  the  camera  and  then  sight  along  the 
lines  which  go  parallel  to  the  imaginary  lines  the 
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liglit  takes  to  reacli  tlie  film.  Those  on  the  side 
of  the  camera  giving  "tlie  nj)  and  downness” 
are  important  and  slionld  l)e  carefully  drawn. 

The  camera  described  is  made  for  use.  A 
minimum  cost  both  in  labor  and  cash  ])recludes 
any  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  artist's  instrument. 
The  writer  realizes  that  a home-made  j)anorama- 
camera  conhl  be  constructed  with  a roll-film 
magazine  and  red  window  for  numbers  and  an 
autographic  back.  There  would  l)e  considerable 
difference  in  fhe  labor-eosf;  Init  yon  cmdd  never 
fell  the  difference  between  the  pictures  tidvcn 


by  the  latter  from  those  taken  liy  the  simple 
one  described  above. 

The  pinhole  limits  us  to  stationary  sul)jects 
or  to  peoj)le  who  can  pose  for  a minute  or  more; 
but  it  is  a diffusion-lens  de  luxe  which  gives  a 
laiuhscape  that  indefinalde  softness  so  sought 
after  liy  pictorialists.  The  panoramas  made  with 
a ])iidiole  may  seem  a trifle  diffused  to  one  who 
has  been  using  an  anastigmat;  Init  in  after-years 
he  will  love  the  delicate  diffusion  and  quaintly 
l)erfect  persi)cctive  of  the  pinlude-panorama  long 
after  many  of  the  sliar])cr  pictures  are  forgotten. 


Fixing  and  Washing  Negatives  and  Prints 


X the  making  of  a ])hotogra])hic 
picture  there  are  a number  of 
separate  operations.  l)eginning,  shall 
we  say,  with  e.vposing  the  ]>late,  and 
finishing  with  framing  the  mounted 
print.  These  one  may  compare  roughly  with 
the  links  of  a chain,  whose  strength,  we  are  told, 
is  measured  by  its  weakest  link.  X^ow  it  is 
natural — i.e.,  human — to  j)ay  less  attention  to 
operations  easily  [)erformed  than  t<^  tho.se  of 
greater  difficulty.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
fi.xing  and  washing  of  plates  and  papers  is  often 
conducted  with  insufficient  attention — not  to 
sa-v  sometimes  scamjjcd — and  with  dire  results. 
It  may,  therefore,  save  some  disa])])oiutnicnt 
anil  irritation  if  we  once  again  go  over  the  ground 
with  a view  to  pointing  out  .some  of  the  not  un- 
likely stumblingblocks. 

l^lartiiig  with  a dri/plate,  we  have  a sheet  of 
glass  coated  with  a mi.vturc  of  gelatine  and  some 
silver  bromide,  which  is  virtually  white.  A brief 
exposure  does  not  changi*  this  in  color,  but  only 
in  its  nature  or  affinities,  such  that  the  de- 
veloper— where  light  has  fallen  on  it — changes 
the  white  silver  bromide  into  black  silver 
without  the  bromide  ])art — giving  us  our  “nega- 
tive”— or  black  ami  white  inverted — image. 
This  wc  want  to  keejj  on  the  glass,  while 
the  unused  and  now  not-wanted  remaining 
white  silver  chemical  is  removed — dissohi'd  - 
or  “fixerl,”  as  we  say;  i.e.,  wc  fix  the  image  onl,\- 
by  taking  away  the  non-image  jiart.  For  this 
f)urpose  we  use  "h\po,"  or  hyjiosuljihite  of 
.soda — another  misnomer  for  what  should  be 
called  IbwHul  jjhate  of  soda — literall\'  sul|)hur 
suli)hate,  iheion  being  (ircek  for  stdphur. 

Now  in  making  uj)  a fixiiig-liath  tliis  “h.\i>o” 
is  the  one  thing  essential.  We  can  c|uicken  its 
action  by  aclding  ammonium  chloride,  etc.;  wc 
can  guard  against  its  becoming  di.scolorcd  by 


adventitious  develo]>er,  and  so  keeping  clear  and 
clean-looking,  by  the  addition  of  various  things, 
e.g.,  acid  sulphite,  metabisulphite,  and  so  on; 
we  may  add  things  which  cause  it  to  harden  the 
gelatine  as  well  as  "fix”  the  silver,  and  so  forth; 
lint  with  or  without  these  additions  it  is  the  hy])o, 
and  that  only,  which  does  the  Imsiness  of  fixing 
the  ])late.  That  is  the  rock-bottom  fact  of  the 
whole  business  just  now  under  consideration. 

It  goes  without  much  saying  that  the  hy])o 
has  to  be  dissolved  ill  something — water  for 
choice — in  order  for  it  to  get  inside  the  gelatine- 
coating  or  film.  Having  got  in  and  dissolved 
the  silver  salt  we  have  to  get  rid  of  it — bv  water. 

It  is  natural  to  guess  that  the  stronger  the 
solution  the  (piicker  it  will  act — which  is,  how- 
ever, only  true  up  to  about  forty  per  cent,  or 
four  jiarts  of  hypo  in  ten  of  .solution.  Stronger 
than  this  acts  more  slowly,  ^^'e  all  know  that 
too  many  workmen  can  be  crowded  on  to  a job 
and  get  in  each  other's  way.  Perhaps  it  is 
something  like  that.  General  exjierience  and 
coin  eniencc  in  \ arious  ways  point  to  a jireferable 
strength  of  about  twcnty-fi\’e  jier  cent,  or  say 
a jiiiit  of  hyjio  crystals  and  three  pints  of  water, 
and  other  quantities  in  these  iiroiiortions.  It  is 
of  practical  imiiortance  to  note  that  adding  hy]io 
to  water  causes  a fall  in  tem])crature — making  up 
a solution  of  the  strength  just  indicated  will 
cause  a fall  of  something  like  10  degrees  F., — so 
that  it  is  ad\isablc  to  start  with  water  about 
70  to  7.5  ill  wiiiter-time,  and  thus  by  the  time  the 
crystals  are  dissoh'cd  the  mixture  will  Ik*  between 
1)0  anil  (1.5  degrees  F.,  which  is  just  right  for  com- 
fortable use.  Note  further  that  the  coldei-  - 
or  warmer  the  slower — or  quicker  -this  fixiiig- 
solutioii  acts.  So  that  we  cannot  say  merely 
that  such  a strength  will  fix  a plate  in  so  many 
mimitcs.  Also  at  the  same  temperature  and 
strcngtli  two  plates  of  different  brands — side  by 
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side  in  tlie  same  disli — ((uite  prohahly  will  take 
(litt'erent  times  to  fix. 

liui  hoir  is  one  to  know  when  a plate  is  fi.vedY 
^Vllat  is  the  sigii.^  TJiifortmiately  we  can  not  see 
wlieii  a jjlate  is  fully  fixed,  hut  fortunately  we 
can  see  when  it  is  half  way  to  that  goal. 

The  o|)cratiou  <jf  fi.xiug  is  what  has  heeu  called 
a two-stej)  tutu — like  changing  a treasury-note 
inttj  silver,  and  then  changing  this  again  into 
cop|)cr.  Jfisregarding  long  chemical  names,  we 
may  say  that  hyito  and  the  silver  hronude  of  the 
jtlatc  form  a comjtonnd  A,  which  in  turn  is 
changed  into  another  somewhat  similar  com- 
pound B,  if  there  is  plenty  of  hy])0  in  the  hath. 
\ow  B is  c;isil\’  washed  out  with  water,  hut  A 
is  not  to  he  got  rid  of  easily  in  that  wa>’.  In 
I'iict,  the  more  water  yon  offer  .V  the  less  it  likes 
it.  The  end  of  the  st(jr\'  is  that  if  there  is  not 
enough  hy])o  to  change  A to  B,  some  A is  left 
hehind.  and  this,  sooner  or  later,  makes  its 
l)resence  reeognize(l  hy  s|)ots,  ])atehes  and  stains. 

Now  snp])ose  >'oii  start  hy  dissoh  ing  1 oz.  of 
liyi)o  in  .‘5  oz.  water,  and  iti  this  “little  lot"  yon 
go  on  fixing  plate  after  i)late.  INer\-  plate  i)ut 
into  this  hath  uses  up,  throws  out  of  action, 
some  of  the  hypo  with  which  yon  started.  Con- 
se(iuently  there  comes  a time  when  A is  forimsl 


slowly,  if  at  all,  and  there  is  not  enough  liypo 
left  to  convert  A to  B.  It  is  therefore  obviously 
very  had  policy  to  overwork  the  fixing-hath. 

How  are  we  to  recoijnize  the  danger-limit?  If 
you  place  a plate  in  a fixing-l)ath,  and  keep  look- 
ing at  the  hack — hare  glass-side — frequently 
you  will  observe  that  in  ,r  minutes  the  milky 
ai)pearanee  begins  to  show  less  and  less,  and 
in  //  minutes  the  milky  aj)pearance  is  ((uite  gone. 
Is  the  j)late  now  safely  fixed?  I’rohahly  not. 
AVhat  we  have  been  watching  is  the  formation  of 
A.  If  the  hath  is  fairly  strong  and  fresh,  no 
doubt  the  formation  of  B has  also  been  going 
on  as  well,  hut  this  we  cannot  see.  If,  however, 
we  note  the  time,  sax'  five  minntes,  that  it  takes 
to  remove  all  milky  ap])earanee  from  the  j)late — 
formation  of  .V — and  allow  as  much  time  again 
for  formation  of  B,  i.e.,  ten  minntes  all  told, 
we  may  feel  ])retty  sure  that  we  are  safe. 

ddiis  sounds  all  right  for  a new  hath,  hut  what 
about  one  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  time? 
Again  we  can  aj)]dy  the  time  of  milky  clearing- 
test.  If  a hath  takes  mneh  over  ten,  or  say 
twelve  minntes  to  thus  clear  the  hack  of  a i)late 
at  (iO  to  ().5  degrees  it  is  unwise  to  go  on  working 
it.  It  ntai/  or  it  may  not  he  working  safely,  hut 
the  risk  is  not  worth  the  cost.  It  is  ehea|)cr  to 
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use  another  few  cents  worth,  i.e.,  a (iiiarter  of  a 
pound,  of  hypo  than  to  risk  spoiling  one  j)late. 

For  these  test-plates  we  can  use  any  odd  ])lates 
whicli  are  age-stale  or  light-fogged,  provided 
that  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  light  for  a 
considerable  time.  These  may  be  cut  u])  into 
pieces  somewhere  about  an  inch  or  so  square  ami 
kej)t  in  an  orilinary  cardboard  ])late-box.  A 
plate  that  has  been  smashed  accidentally  may 
afford  fragments  that  are  of  usable  size.  These 
test-plates  should  not  have  been  ileveloped. 

There  is,  or  was,  a common  notion  abroad  that 
a fixing-bath  for  j)rints  should  be  of  much  less 
strength  than  that  for  plates.  Formerly  it  was 
found  that  some  papers  yielded  blisters  after  a 
twenty-five  ]>er  cent  hypo-bath,  but  now  this 
trouble  is  seldom  met  with  after  such  a strength 
as  twenty-five  or.  j)erhaps  safer,  twenty  per  cent. 
Higher  strengths  than  this  may  be  risky. 

I nfortnnately,  we  cannot  see  much  change  of 
the  print  ilnring  fixing,  although  with  some 
brands  the  print  seems  to  brighten  nj)  a bit,  but 
not  enough  to  be  any  guide.  Jbit  still  we  can, 
with  our  test-bits,  get  a useful  idea  as  to  the 
Sliced  or  working  time  of  the  l)ath.  Natnrall\', 
a print  does  not  require  so  long  a time  in  the 
bath  as  does  a plate — or  film — seeing  that  our 
good  friend  hypo  can  enter  and  depart  by  both 
the  back  door  and  the  front;  a solution  of  this 
kind  very  cpiickly  passes  through  pajier.  but  not 
quite  so  quickly  through  cardboard. 

]]'hen  patting  two  or  more  plates  into  the  same 
fixing-hath  care  must  betaken  not  to  let  one  plate 
overlap  another  even  for  a quite  short  time,  or 
a mark  may  be  expected.  AVith  regard  to  jn-ints, 
care  must  be  taken  to  a^■(iid  letting  any  two 
prints  cling  together  and  so  hinder  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  hyp(i.  Hence  the  ])rints  should 
be  moved  alxiut  and  turned  over  fre<inently, 
and  the  dish  also  rocked  from  time  to  time. 
Pixjjerts  tell  ns  that  prints  need  not  be  left  in  a 
ten  percent  hyixj-bath  longer  than  five  minutes — 
— if  they  are  properly  attended  to  during  this 
time.  So  that  fi\e  minutes  with  twenty  per 
cent  and  frequent  turnings  will  see  ns  safel\- 
through  this  |>art  of  our  journey.  Most  plates 
will  clear  in  atxnit  five  minutes  in  twenty  per 
cent  hypo  at  (i.5  degrees  F. 

First  bear  in  mind  that  no  washing,  howe\'cr 
h)iig  and  careful,  can  make  up  for  deficient 


fixing.  It  is  often  .said  that  more  plates  and 
prints  are  spoiled  by  faulty  fixing  than  faulty 
washing.  The  best  hi/po-clirninator  is  plain  water 
and  plentg  of  it,  continnalh/  kept  on  the  move.  In 
this  one  sentence  \’on  have  the  gist  of  the  whole 
science  and  art  of  washing.  Experiments 
demonstrate  that  a film  at  rest  in  ])lenty  of  water 
parts  with  half  its  hy])o  in  two  minutes.  For 
example,  a film  salurate<l  with  twenty  per  cent 
hypo  i)laced  in  water  will  in  two  minutes  be 
saturated  with  ten  ])er  cent.  Again  changed  to 
])laiu  water,  in  another  two  minutes  this  will  be 
five  per  cent,  and  so  on.  Starting  with  twent\- 
j)er  cent.,  in  twehe  minutes  the  strength  is  1..5(i 
per  cent,  or  .say  about  six  grams  hy])o  per  ounce 
of  water.  Ibit  if  it  is  in  a li\ely  stream  it  can  be 
practically  freed  of  any  harmful  trace  of  h\  po  in 
five  minutes,  (jr  in  ten  minutes  in  a gently  flowing 
stream,  and  the  prints  kei>t  on  the  move. 

If  dish-washing  be  preferred,  half  a dozen 
consecutive  bathings  of  five  minutes  each  will 
see  us  into  safety.  Now,  about  <lish-washing, 
one  imj)ortant  point  is  to  use  two  dishes,  if  ])os- 
sil)le,  and  to  rinse  out  the  <lishes  after  every 
change.  Also  to  drii^  and  drain  each  ])iint  well 
with  a bit  of  a shake  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
surface  fluid  as  possible  wifh  each  change  of  the 
{)rint  from  one  dish  to  the  other. 

With  tap-washing,  if  the  inlet  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  the  outflow  may  be  at  the 
top,  or  if  the  outilow  be  at  the  bottom  the  iidet 
may  be  at  the  to]>;  but  it  is  next  to  useless  to 
have  iidet  and  outlet  both  at  the  toj)  uidess  the 
whole  \olume  of  water  in  the  dish  be  kept  con- 
tinually and  briskl\-  on  the  move. 

As  in  fixing  so  in  washing,  the  prints  must  not 
cling  together,  or  the  water  cannot  get  in  to  turn 
the  h,\po  out.  If  a round  dish  be  used,  often 
the  |)rints  will  herd  together  in  tlu-  middle  and 
.scarcely  move,  d'his  may  be  jirevented  l),\-  stand- 
ing a round  bottle  or  small  gallipot  in  the  middle. 

.1  splashing  injloir  must  be  avoidecl.  Not 
only  is  a forceful  stream  of  this  kind  likel\’  to 
mechanicall\’  ilamage  the  prints,  but  also  it 
carries  air  bells  into  the  water  and  on  to 
the  print  whicli  in  turn  ma\’  result  in  sjxits. 
blisters  also  are  encouraged  by  siilash-washing. 
On  the  whole  a gently  flowing  stream  and  steady 
motion  of  the  print  is  the  course  which  otfers 
most  advantages.-  77(6'  .linulenr  Photogra pher. 


What  Significance  Has  a Direct-Positive  Process? 

JOSEPH  RIEDER 


first  practical  photographic  proc- 
, the  <lagTierreotyi)e,  gave  a posi- 
e ])icture.  That  was  in  one 
pect  an  advantage,  since  it  meant 
saving  of  lal)or  in  contrast  witli 
the  ronndal)oiit  inetliod  of  making  a j)ositive  hy 
means  of  a negative.  Nevertheless,  tlie  negative 
Ijrocess  was  riglitly  considered  an  advance,  for 
tlie  advantage  of  a direct  jjositivc  picture  was 
more  tliaii  connterl)alanced  hy  a numl)er  of 
drawhacks.  Every  single  daguerreotype  is 
unicpic,  since  it  can  he  re])roduced  oidy  hy  really 
complicated  methods.  If  a good  ]>icture  is  not 
ol)tained,  it  must  he  considered  as  entirely  lost; 
whereas  with  a negative  some  improvement  is 
nearly  always  possible.  Besides,  tlie  small  de- 
fects of  which  the  jxisitive  is  never  free,  must  he 
corrected  in  each  indi\’idual  jiicture,  whereas  on 
the  negative  these  need  only  he  retouched  ouce. 
The  negative  process  allows  facilities  for  re- 
touching that  are  lacking  entirely  in  the  daguer- 
reotype or  in  any  other  direct-jiositive  process. 
It  is  true  that  this  last  advantage  can  he  turned 
into  the  contrary  if  used  without  discrimination, 
hy  running  u]>  a lengthy  hill  fur  time  and  “artis- 
lifying"  the  ijicture  to  such  a degree  that  it  can 
no  longer  he  called  a true  reproduction  of  the  sub- 
ject. Every  retoucher  is  not  an  artist  in  his  line, 
and  many  of  these  “improvers"  sinpily  botch 
their  work.  However,  the  misuse  of  technical 
inpirovement  is  not  limited  to  jihotography,  and 
tlie  transition  from  the  direct  positive  to  tlie 
roundalioiit  negative  has  nevertheless  been  a 
great  imjirovemeut. 

But  one  question  will  surely  present  itself: 
Does  the  negative  jirocess  fulfil  to-day  all  the 
demands  made  iiiion  it  by  modern  photography? 
Is  it  entitled  to  control  the  field  exclusively? 

ould  there  not  he  a wide  field  for  a jiractical 
ilirect-positive  jirocess — for  a jirocess,  under- 
stand, that  is  technically  comjilete  and,  es- 
jiecially,  that  will  jiermit  the  shortest  exjiosures? 

Generally  sjicaking,  acconling  to  the  customary 
view,  such  a jirocess  can  scarcely  he  counted 
among  those  for  which  the  world  is  anxiously 
waiting.  On  the  contrary,  the  ojiinion  ajijiears 
to  jirevail  that  at  the  most  it  might  fie  useful  for 
jihotograjihers  at  country-fairs  who  in  jiart,  even 
to-day,  use  a jiosilive  jirocess — the  ferrotyjie— 
which  certainly  gives  fairly  good  results.  In 
this,  however,  only  an  ajijiarent  jiositive  is  jiro- 
dnced,  in  which  the  light  silver-image  rests  on  a 
black  foundation  sjiecially  jirejiared  on  metal. 


Of  course,  these  jihotograjihers  and  a host  of 
others  at  all  kinds  of  jileasure  and  health  resorts, 
mercantile  houses,  etc.,  would  welcome  such  a 
Jirocess  with  delight.  If  they  could  furnish 
faultless  rajiid  jihotograjihs  at  a low  price — pro- 
vided that  such  a jiajier  would  not  he  much  dearer 
than  the  old  bromide  jiajier — imjirovements  in 
the  construction  of  apparatus  might  really  bring 
about  this  rajiid  jihotograjihy.  One  can  readily 
imagine  that  some  arrangement  similar  to  the 
kinematograjih  could  he  devised  that  would  fur- 
nish as  many  snajishot-jiictures,  one  after 
another,  as  the  customer  wants.  The  develop- 
ment and  other  subsequent  operations  could  he 
done  easily  and  cjuickly  hy  an  automatic  attach- 
ment, so  that  rajiiil  jihotograjihy  in  the  truest 
sense  coidd  he  effected.  Indeed,  should  such  a 
technical  imjirovemeut  become  available  to  jiro- 
fessional  jihotograjihers  it  would  greatly  jireju- 
dice  those  others  who  look  ujion  our  still  im- 
jierfect  rajiid  jihotograjihy  as  a disagreeable 
comjietitor.  But  this  jirejudice  would  lie  coun- 
terbalanced hy  the  fact  that  tfiose  studios  that 
would  he  willing  to  make  use  of  such  an  auxiliary 
w'ould  have  at  hand  a new  source  of  business. 
If  to-day  a customer  wants  a large-size  jiicture — 
let  us  say,  18  x inches — we  would  very  rarely 

make  a negative  of  that  size,  hut  would  rather,  as 
a matter  of  economy,  make  an  enlargement  from 
a small  negative.  I’o.sitive  jiajier,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  jiermit  taking  the  jiositive  directly 
in  any  desired  size  and  of  a quality  that  the  jire- 
sent  negative  jirocess  does  not  jiermit.  The  dis- 
agreeable enlargement  of  the  grain  would  he 
avoided  and  retouching  would  he  reduced. 

It  would  also  offer  advantages  not  to  he  de- 
sjiised  for  technical  objects  of  the  most  varied 
descrijition.  So,  too,  in  making  jihotograjihic 
cojiies  of  documents,  it  would  he  a decided  ad- 
vantage if  a Jiositive  could  he  made  at  once.  The 
use  of  jihotograjihy  for  military  jiurjioses  would 
also  he  greatly  facilitated — one  needs  only  to 
think  of  the  millions  of  jirints  made  for  jiass- 
jiorts  in  which  the  negative  is  snjierfluous. 

And  how  would  it  he  for  the  amateur?  What 
would  a direct  jiositive  have  to  offer  him?  A 
distinction  must  he  made  between  the  earnest 
worker,  who  has  acquired  good  technical  skill, 
and  the  snapshooter.  Undoubtedly,  those  ama- 
teur jihotograjihers  who  desire  nothing  more  than 
a jiassahly  good  record-jiicture  would  greet  a 
Jiositive  jiajier  with  joy.  Their  work  wouhl  he 
lightened  and  greatly  reduced  in  cost  and  the 
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circle  of  amateurs  would  l)ecome  correspoudiugly 
enlarged  to  the  joy  of  the  paper-  and  camera- 
makers.  But  the  earnest  workers  would  also 
gain — if  they  could  only  use  direct-plate  positives 
as  diapositives,  and  also,  if  desired,  make  copies 
or  enlargements  from  negatives  as  at  present,  be- 
cause he  woidd  have  a paper  capable  of  making 
one  positive  from  another. 

In  any  event,  the  invention  of  such  a material 
for  making  positive  pictures  and  copies  would 
have  a far  greater  inhueuce  on  the  further  de- 
velopment of  ])hotogra])hy  than  otherwise. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  got  it.  In  view  of 
our  present  experience,  does  it  seem  likely  that 
something  of  the  kind  will  come?  We  know  that 
the  silver-bromide  coating,  when  strongly  over- 
exposed. is  iueliued  to  reverse  the  image;  but  this 
does  not  occur  with  absolute  certainty,  and 
opinions  in  exi)lanation  are  widely  different. 

We  will  suppose  a silver-bromide  coating  ex- 
posed exactly  to  the  point  of  reversing  the  image: 
theoretically,  any  further  exj)osure  of  the  coating 
should  emphasize  more  or  less  the  effect.  We 
would  thus  obtain  a positive  i)ieture  because  those 
parts  that  are  most  acted  upon  by  the  light  be- 
come the  most  transparent.  But  the  regulation 
of  the  first  ex[)osure  is  uiuc'li  too  uncertain,  and. 


besides,  we  would  have  to  deal  with  a too  in- 
sensitive material  to  obtain  an  impression. 

By  this  method,  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
praetieal)le  can  be  ])roduced;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a highly  sensitized  coating  of  silver- 
bromide  can  be  precipitated  by  chemical  means 
in  such  a comlition  that  it  can  be  given  a' black 
surface  by  development  without  exposure. 
There  are  plenty  of  such  media,  of  which  an  im- 
perceptibly small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  result  desired.  Could  such  an  agent 
be  comijouuded,  whose  action  would  be  sus- 
pended by  a very  weak  light-im])ression,  we 
would  have  in  j)riueiple  the  means  to  proiluce  a 
suitable  positive  material  In  reality,  we  do  not 
know  of  any;  l)ut  the  possibility  of  discovering 
such  ail  agent  is  not  excluded,  and  the  jirospect  of 
such  a result  increases  naturally  when  it  is  syste- 
matically sought  for.  But  it  will  come  about  all 
the  sooner,  the  more  investigators  are  couvinced 
that  here  lies  a fruitful  field  for  their  labor.  Our 
present  negative  process  is  snrel\-  not  the  oul\ 
correct  photographic  method  that  can  be  de- 
vised, as  a great  many  persons  think;  and  a 
direct-iiositive  material  woidd  at  least  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  present  photographic 
equipment  and  teehnieal  knowledge. 


Pictorial  Possibilities  in  Sharp  Negatives 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


is  not  without  a feeling  of  regret 
lat  the  pictorial  worker  looks  back 
1 the  days  of  his  early  successes — 
le  days  of  sharp  tlefinitiou.  In 
?grce,  his  enthusiasm  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  salon- 
exhibitor  of  the  jjresent  day.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  incomparable;  for  those  were  the  days 
when  amateur  jihotograjdiy  was  more  of  a novelty 
than  at  jiresent,  when  the  dryjilate  was  in  its 
early  stages  of  develojmient,  and  ferrous  oxalate 
was  the  fa\'orite  <le\'eloj)er.  d’he  eipiipmeut 
used  by  the  average  amateur  of  that  jieriod  was 
heavy  and  cumbersome,  commensurate  with  the 
size  of  his  plate,  which  was  (i'2  x H^/o  or  b x 10. 
The  automobile  was  not  in  general  use  in  1880; 
and,  wldle  the  amateur,  content  with  a .5  ,x  7 
or  even  a 4 x .5  jdate,  would  strajj  his  corre- 
spondingly- light  outfit  to  his  bicycle  and  sjieed 
away  in  search  of  iiietures,  the  owner  of  the 
jjonderons  etinijuneut  would  have  to  submit  to 
a long  and  tiresome  railway-journey,  followed  tjy 
a fairly  comfortable  ride  in  a narrow  toji-buggy 


or  a bouncing  buckboard,  and,  ])erha])s,  a weari- 
some train]),  before  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  set 
uj)  his  tri])od.  But  it  was  all  a jiart  of  the  s])ort. 

With  infinite  pains  he  focuses  the  image,  re- 
membering that  every  leaf,  the  bark  of  each  tree 
every  blade  of  grass  must  be  clearly  defined — iii- 
deeil,  every  object  throughout  the  jiietiire,  even 
to  the  horizon-line,  must  be  critically  sharj).  d'o 
attain  this  laudable  object,  he  stops  his  lens  down 
to  U .'5-2.  With  the  aid  of  a ])oeket-magnifier 
lie  now  examines  the  ground-glass  image  in  the 
center,  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  also  each  of 
the  four  corners  and,  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
definition  attained,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  iuserl 
sto])  h'  t.5.  He  has  no  exi)osur<'-meter.  so  he 
relies  on  his  judgment  which  is  geueralh’  accurate. 
He  us(‘s  a Carbiitt  B jilate  (a  slow  emulsion  1 
which  jiossesses  eousiderable  latitude,  so  that  a, 
second  more  or  less,  in  the  exposure,  does  not 
matter.  Six  seconds  is  the  time  he  has  allowed 
for  his  i)ictiire.  But  a breeze  b(‘gius  to  sway  the 
braiiehes.  the  lea\’es  begin  to  stir.  Strange; 
when  he  arri\'ed  on  the  scene,  (weii  w Idle  he  was 
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focusing,  cvcrytliing  was  (|uict  and  serene,  and 
not  a l)reatli  in  tlie  air.  Hut  now?  Witli  watch 
in  one  hand  and  ludh  in  the  other,  lie  waits 
patiently.  Tlie  sun  is  shining;  tlie  liglit  is  just 
riglit.  Iidently  he  watclies  the  (|uivering  leaves 
of  tlie  nearest  tree.  Slowly  the  connnotion  dies 
down,  the  auspicious  moment  is  at  hand.  The 
fingers  press  the  hull) — "One,  two — ."  Suddenly 
the  light  grows  dim,  the  shadows  disa])pear. 
What  is  the  matter!'  Looking  towards  the  sun. 
he  .sees  that  a large,  dark  cloud  has  crc])t  u]>  and 
is  ohscuriug  the  orh.  Strange  that  he  liadn't 
noticed  any  clomls  in  the  sky  when  he  adjusted 
his  camera.  Nothing  to  do  hut  to  wait  till  the 
sun  is  clear  again.  After  waiting  fifteen  minutes 
he  is  overjoyeil  to  see  the  shadows  reappear  in  his 
|)icture.  He  rises  to  reach  for  the  hull),  when  — 
drat  it! — the  hreeze  siniugs  u]>  again,  causing  a 
disturhauce  among  the  trees  and  the  tall  gra.s.ses 
ill  the  foreground.  .Vfter  a long  and  tedious  wait, 
])atience  is  rewarded — the  sun  reajijiears,  every- 
thing is  still.  The  plate  is  exposed,  at  last!  A 
few  moments  afterwards,  the  treacherous  sun 
again  disajijiear.s  l)ehind  a cloud,  the  leaves  hegin 
to  rustle,  indicating  the  arri\al  of  another  hreeze; 
hut  our  amateur  has  had  enough  and  he  is  soon  on 
his  way  home.  The  picture  is  a success.  Like 


many  others  that  he  has  made — triumphs  of 
subject,  composition  and  technique — it  is  ad- 
mired at  the  camera  cluh.  His  lens,  a Ross 
Rapid  Symmetrical,  comes  in  for  a large  share  of 
])raise.  At  the  local  exhiliition  of  industrial  arts, 
a few  months  later,  he  captures  the  gold  medal; 
in  fact,  he  has  won  many  similar  honors,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  Ids  name  has  become  a house- 
hold-word in  photographic  circles. 

Time  went  on;  hut  his  interest  in  the  pastime 
never  flagged.  I^nfortunately,  opportunities 
to  indulge  extended  camera-outings  grew  less 
and  less  with  increasing  business-responsibilities, 
family-cares  and  hou.sehold-expcnses;  hut  by 
retaining  his  memhershi[)  in  the  local  camera- 
cluf)  and  continuing  to  std)scrihe  to  a standard 
])hotogra])hic  magazine,  he  kept  alive  an  interest 
in  his  hobby.  He  attended  occasionally  a print- 
exhibition  and  noted  with  mingled  feelings  of 
wonder  and  ap])robation  the  development  of  the 
new  ])hotography ; but  he  expressed  contempt 
for  the  distorted  imjjressions  and  morbid  abnor- 
malities that  passed  for  pictorial  photography, 
though  he  felt  the  need  of  progress  in  artistic 
iiiter])retation  and  breadth  of  treatment.  He 
was  (juick  to  recognize  the  originality,  jjower  and 
beauty  of  such  master-pictorialists  as  Horsley 
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Hinton,  Alexander  Keigliley.  Archibald  Coeli- 
rane,  Charles  Job  and  J.  Craig  Annan.  To 
study,  understand  and  feel  the  influenee  of  their 
noble  creations  was  to  him  pleasure  and  ednea- 
tion.  though  eireunistanees  jirevented  him  from 
(leveloi)ing  his  own  artistic  inilividnalily.  He 
was  often  overcome  by  a desire  to  jirejiare  a 
picture  along  modern  lines  of  exjiression  and 
treatment  for  the  members'  annual  show  at 
his  camera  club,  but  was  unable  to  sjiare  the  tinu' 
from  his  daily  business-routine  to  go  in  search  of 
picture-material,  and  holidays  claimed  his  time 
for  the  ])erformance  of  other  inifiortant  duties. 
He  had  entirely  forgotten  his  collection  of  nega- 
tives of  thirty  years  ago.  It  never  occurreil  to 
him  that  they  were  still  availalile.  'I'o  be  sure, 
jirints  from  these  wry  jilates — real  pictures  in 
their  da\-,  jiroudly  bearing  his  signature  ami 
worthy  to  be  framed — no  longer  adorned  the 
walls  of  his  home,  or  served  as  Christmas- 
jiresents  or  wedding-gifts.  Hut  the  original  neg- 
atives— where  were  tlu-y?  Stored  away  in  the 
cellar,  or  in  the  attic,  and  waiting  to  be  disjiosed 
of  a.s  old  glass. 

I )o  not  wait,  hesitate,  delay!  Bring  fortli  the 


time-worn  negatives  and  see  in  what  way  they 
can  be  utilized.  Take,  for  instance,  the  nega- 
tive of  one  of  your  prize-winning  ])ictures  of 
ISSO.  'J'rue,  it  is  microscopically  sharp,  almost 
jiainful  in  its  realism.  What  does  that  matter? 
With  the  aid  of  a modern  soft-focus  lens 
you  can  make  an  enlargement,  easily  and 
(piickly,  that  will  convert  the  disagreeably  sharj) 
definition  into  a ])leasing  and  uniform  softness  of 
delineation  anil  sujijiression  of  iidrusive  detail 
that  is  akin  to  a natural  atmos]>herie  effect  — 
logically  and  convincingly  artistic.  If  not 
e(|ui])])ed  with  an  enlarging-a])parat us  and  desi- 
rous to  see  what  can  be  done  with  one  of  your 
old,  shar])  negatives  of  a jileasing  theme,  send  it 
to  one  of  the  several  iihoto-finishers  whose 
advertisements  a])|)car  in  Hhoto-Hra  and  siieeilb' 
what  degree  of  diffusion  \-oii  |)refer.  'S'ou  will 
be  amazed  and  charmed  with  the  result.  The 
writer  has  illustrated  his  point  with  one  of  his 
own  ()*2  X b'2  negatives,  made  about  th'rty 
,\ears  ago.  'I'he  first  jiietiire  reiiresents  a con- 
tact-print on  gelatino-chloride  paper  (IkttO);  tin- 
second  an  II  X I t enlargement  produced  with 
the  aid  of  a.  soft-focus  lens  (1!)I8). 


Betsy  Boss  House,  Philadelphia 


Copyright,  Detroit  Puhlishiny  Co. 


The  Fabric 


^J'liE  fal)rif  of  our  flag  was  spun 
From  more  tlian  siiii])le  tliread, 

T was  woven  from  tlie  liearts  and  liopes 
Of  our  lieroic  dead: 

Its  Fine  field  i)roves  their  eonsfaiiey. 

Its  red  tlieir  saerifiee. 

Its  wljite  tile  Faith  for  whieli  tliey  died. 

And  nolily  jiaid  the  ])rice. 

Its  stars  were  plucked  from  Heaven's  vault 
And  stitched  n])on  the  hlne 
As  shining  lani])s  of  Liherty 

To  light  the  whole  world  through. 

Ood  hlesseil  the  .shut  tle  as  it  siied 
d'o  war])  and  woof  entwine. 

And  l,ove,  hy  deft  and  tender  touch, 
Com])leted  the  design. 


T was  Freedom  snatched  it  from  the  loom 
For  Lilierty  to  hear. 

As  hamier,  j)ledge  and  star  of  Hope, 

To  mankind — everywhere. 

All  that  we  are,  or  ho[)e  to  lie 
Is  woven  in  its  folds; 

'J'he  glory  of  onr  Nation  stands — 

As  it  alone  njiholds. 

The  fahric  of  onr  Hag  was  siiim 
15y  those  who  li\ed  and  died 
That  we  might  ha\  e that  liberty 
F’or  which  they  Fate  dehed; 

.Vnd  we,  if  of  their  breed  and  l)looiI, 

Must  strive,  with  every  Ijreath, 

For  those  that  follow  after  us. 

Yea,  even  unto — death! 

\N'iu.i  \M  Ludlu-m,  Jr. 
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Summer -Shadows 

These  are  the  days  of  the  lengthening 
shallow,  the  shadow  that  enhances  the  land- 
scape, the  well-kept  lawn,  the  coiintry-road. 
The  shadow  of  a favoring  tree  gives  character 
to  the  inonotonons  foreground  and  stahility  to 
the  pictorial  design.  The  appearance  of  a stretch 
of  road,  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  is  saved 
from  dullness  hy  the  addition  of  shadows  of 
neighhoring  objects  such  as  trees,  bushes  or  a 
wooden  fence.  What  clouds  are  to  an  empty 
sky,  shadow-forms  are  to  dreary  spaces  in  a 
landscape.  Neglect  to  keep  in  view  this  seem- 
ingly unimportant  feature  has  left  a conspicuous 
void  in  many  an  interesting  but  iucom])lcte 
com])osition.  Who  has  not  seen — or  has,  him- 
self. ])roduced — a view  of  a street  or  road  with 
trees  on  each  side  but  with  no  shadows  to  relieve 
its  uniformly  sunlit  and  uninteresting  surface.^ 
Such  an  inartistically  symmetrical  design  could 
have  been  easily  avoided,  had  the  camerist  chosen 
the  time  of  day  when  the  trees  of  either  side  were 
casting  their  shaflows  diagonally  across  the 
road.  Then,  the  ])ictiire  which  before  was 
divided  into  two  separate  parts,  would  a])])car 
as  a united  and  solidified  composition. 

When  jihotographing  with  the  sun  Airtually 
facing  the  camera — above  or  slightly  to  one  side 
— striking  and  beautiful  contre-jour  effects  can 
be  obtained.  The  shadows  on  the  ground  will 
follow  the  direction  of  tlie  sun;  they  can  be 
long  or  short,  strong  or  faiid — just  as  has  iieen 
j>rcdctcrmiiu‘d  by  the  camerist.  A i)icture  of  a 
hillside  with  trees,  a meadow,  a garden  or  a 
terrace  can  be  made  i>ictorially  more  attractive 
with  the  addition  of  oblicpie  shadows,  ddic 
camerist  has  merely  to  plan  his  com])osition, 
taking  into  account  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
choose  his  light.  Or.  he  can  examine  his  picture 
at  times  when  the  sun  is  either  high  or  low,  and 
whether  its  rays  are  strong  or  faint.  His  artis- 
tic taste  will  determine  the  character  of  the 
shadows  to  be  included  in  his  iiicturi'. 

J’he  surface  of  a stream  or  a poiul  may  often 
be  beautified  b\-  tlie  sliadowy  forms  of  nearb\- 
trees,  whether  the  trees,  themselves,  are  in  the 
^■iew  or  not.  When  choosing  a massive  tree- 
trunk  in  the  woods  for  a pictorial  theme,  it  may 
be  w<‘ll  to  look  around  for  any  neighboring 
branches  or  smaller  trees  whose  shadows  might 
be  Tieeded  to  increase  the  j)ictorial  interest.  In 


tigure-comj)osition,  shadows  often  play  a con- 
spicuous part.  With  the  sun  facing  the  camera, 
single  figures  or  small  groups  yield  shadows  that 
unite  them  closely  with  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  standing,  and  the  more  diagonal  the  course  of 
such  shadows,  the  more  satisfactory  the  result. 
Of  course,  the  careful  camerist,  when  photograjdi- 
ing  with  the  sun  behind  him,  will  avoid  marring 
the  foreground  with  his  own  attenuated  shadow. 

Pictures  of  architectural  subjects  may  be  fre- 
(|ucntly  improved  by  shadows  of  the  right 
character.  Indeed,  the  artistic  effect  of  obliquely 
falling  shadows  on  brilliantly  lighted  buildings 
that  are  marked  by  i)rojecting  cornices,  gables, 
balconies,  window-sills,  mouldings  or  sculptured 
ornaments,  cannot  be  overestimated.  A build- 
ing with  a decorated  fa^-ade  facing  west,  for  in- 
stance, gets  the  lienefit  of  the  sun  just  after  it 
has  crossed  the  meridian,  when,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  architectural  ])rojections  cast  their  elon- 
gated shadows,  which,  as  the  sun  inclines  towards 
the  west,  change  in  length  as  well  as  in  form. 
A structure  that  faces  the  east  or  the  south,  but 
not  the  north,  receives  tlie  sun  from  another 
angle,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  observe 
the  ap])earauce  of  the  shadows  caused  by  the 
various  projections,  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  hour  of  the  day  that  yields  the  most  jileas- 
ing  effect  of  light  and  shadow.  In  photogra])h- 
iug  buildings  of  elaborate  design,  such  as 
ehurehes,  museums  and  libraries,  it  is  well  that 
the  photo-])ictorialist  jiroceed  deliberately,  for 
in  the  case  of  wealth  of  architectural  detail 
it  may  be  preferable  to  choose  a diffusi'd  light 
in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  is  likely  to 
result  from  a multiiilicity  of  shadows.  When  the 
photograjihs  of  a building,  of  whatever  arehiteel- 
ural  design,  are  intended  for  the  architect,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  his  wishes  with 
regard  to  the  jiresenee  or  absence  of  shadows  on 
the  struetiire.  Many  iirivate  residences  and  siim- 
iner-eol  lages  have  flowering  \dues.  like  w istaria, 
growing  11)1  oil  the  sides,  which  east  |)retl\’ 
shadows  ill  res])onse  to  the  oblique  ra\s  of 
the  siin.  Nearby  shade-trees  may  also  aid  in 
relieving  bare  spaces  of  ])ossible  moiioton.w  'I'lie 
camerist  desirous  to  omit  nothing  that  may  add 
to  I he  interest  and  \ ariety  of  his  |)ielnres,  w ill 
consider  the  jiietorial  possibiiith's  of  the  acces- 
sories which  are  made  available  tlirongli  the 
kindly  ansiiiees  of  his  chief  eollaboralor  the  sun. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

357  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  aw'ard,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  xoill  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-hlanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

C.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
who.se  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  tinless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  exjiress. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
di.scourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Rainy-Day  Pictures  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1918 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  S.  L.  Burgher. 

Third  Prize:  G.  \V.  French. 

Honorable  Mention:  Dr.  H.  C.  Cowles,  J.  T.  Dim- 
bleby,  Louis  A.  Dyar,  E.  M.  Ingalls,  I.  C.  Sease,  G.  R. 
Smith,  W.  Stelcik,  Charles  Trefts,  Robert  Wood. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  giv'e  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Permanent  Labeling 

A Bf)TTLE  can  be  labeled  easily  and  iiermanently  by 
painting  on  it  in  the  desired  place  an  oblong  in  white 
paint  or  enamel.  The  painting  can  be  done  roughly 
and  the  edges  trimmeil  by  wiping  with  a pointed  piece 
of  wood  covered  with  a thin  rag.  When  the  paint  is 
partly  dry,  the  surface  may  be  scratched  away  with  a 
hard  pencil  in  the  form  of  the  letters  recpiired,  and  the 
bottle  then  left  for  the  drying  to  finish.  I have  labeled 
many  in  this  way,  and  have  found  the  method  very  suc- 
ce.ssful,  as  i)aint  is  not  readily  affected  by  most  photo- 
graphic chemicals. — J.  Matthews,  in  Photography. 
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“it’s  raining” 


S.  L.  BURGHER 


Advanced  Competition — Shore-Scenes 
Closes  August]  31,  1918 

There  is  something  indescribably  fascinating  al)out 
shore-scenes.  It  matters  little  whether  one  approaches 
the  shore  of  a pond,  lake  or  the  mighty  ocean  itself — 
an  irresistilile,  siren-like  spell  seizes  the  beholder. 
There  appears  to  be  a peculiar  psychological  effect  [iro- 
duced  on  the  nature-lover  standing  near  a body  of 
water.  The  artist  and  camerist  share  this  sympathetic- 
appreciation  and  love  of  ponds,  lakes  and  the  .sea. 
Not  in  years  has  1’hoto-Er.\  been  able  to  pre.sent  this 
subject  so  beautifully  as  it  did  in  the  .Tune  1918  issue 
which  contained  the  exquisite  prose-i)oem,  "The  Lake.” 
by  Frederick  15.  Hodges.  .Vlthough  Mr.  Hodges' 
article  was  not  written  with  this  comj)etition  in  mind, 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  contestants  to  read  "The 
Lake,  " for  it  is  a literary  as  well  as  a i>ictorial  master- 
piece. 

In  considering  shore-scenes,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  these  must  be  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  .Vtlantic 
or  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  the  contrary,  exquisite 
bits  of  shore  may  be  obtained  near  mo.st  large  lakes  and 
ponds.  In  fact,  salt-water  effects,  resembling  closely 


those  to  be  seen  along  the  .Atlantic  seaboard,  may  be 
obtained  about  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Under 
the  same  general  heading  may  be  included  carefulls’ 
.selected  views  of  wharves,  shipyards  and  general 
waterfront  activities,  proniiliinj  that  they  in  no  way 
violate  the  Ik  S.  Government  regulations. 

Without  a doubt,  the  “toilers  of  the  .sea,  ’ as  many 
call  the  fishermen,  offer  .some  of  the  best  subjects,  when- 
ever it  is  decided  to  include  figures,  .\lthough  the 
fisherman  mending  his  net  is  virtually  a threadbare 
theTiie,  there  is  still  the  ojiport utiity  for  .some  |)ictori- 
alist  to  create  a masterjiiece.  Likewise  the  old  veteran 
"deep-sea  salt  " with  i>ipe  in  mouth  and  squan'-ent 
gray  bear<l  has  been  done  again  and  again;  but  here, 
too,  there  are  still  ])ossibilities.  Two  ohl  cronies  s])in- 
ning  yarns  of  the  days  long  ago  may  make  a iiiclure; 
however  in  this  comix-tition  it  is  not  genres,  but  shore- 
scenes  that  are  required.  All  figures  that  are  iTitro- 
duced  should  be  subservient  to  the  shore-scene  depicted. 

.\  boat  just  in  from  the  fishing-grounds  offers  an  ex- 
cellent oi)portunity.  'I’lie  heaps  of  gleaming  fish,  the 
men  at  work  cleaning,  salfing  and  jiacking  them,  ami 
the  schooner  herself  lying  lazily  at  the  wharf  drying  her 
sails — all  combine  to  make  a picture  that  may  be  nuule 
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ii  joy  1’ori‘ver.  Again,  this  same  Ixiat  just  l)efore  she 
|)Uts  to  sea.  portrays  still  another  side  of  the  fisherman's 
life.  There  is  an  element  of  pathos  about  this  .scene 
that  smiles  and  hat-wavings  cannot  sulxlne  entirely. 
Of  course,  the  shi])'s  company  will  all  return  safe  and 
soimd,  Imt — ! 

•\t  the  present  time  shipyards  that  two  years  ago 
were  rotting  in  the  decaying  s])lendor  of  past  achieve- 
ment. are  scenes  of  feverish  activity.  An  ,\merican 
merchant-marine,  second  to  none,  is  in  the  making. 
Wooden  ships  are  again  on  the  ways,  and  old-time 
shiplmihlers  are  returning  to  their  trade  with  an  en- 
thusiasm tlnit  is  contagions.  These  scenes  and  activities 
ofi'er  unlimited  po.ssihilities;  hut  in  no  circumstances 
should  their  i)ortrayal  he  attem]>ted  without  due  re- 
ganl  to  government  regulations.  The  towering  .skele- 
tons of  steel  and  timher  suggest  the  liones  of  some 
pre-historic  mammal;  hut  not withstamling,  they  are 
picturesque — jjarticnlarly,  if  photographed  at  dusk  or 
at  some  time  of  day  when  nmisnal  lighting-etfects  may 
he  obtained. 

'I’lie  natural  beauties  of  the  shore  itself  are  nsnally 
th<'  most  attractive,  d'here  are  many  interesting  and 
artistic  subjects  in  shore-scenes  that  dei)ict  man-made 
activities;  Imt,  after  all,  the  most  artistic  and  thor- 
oughly satisfying  pictures  are  those  which  show  na- 
ture— shore,  sea  ami  sky — nntonched  by  the  hand  of 
maTi.  'I'he  rocky  headlaml.  crowned  by  an  old  storm- 
to.s.sed  evergreen  that  api)cars  to  strain  against  the 
gentlest  summer-breeze  as  tenaciously  as  it  does  against 
the  fury  of  the  winter-blast,  olfers  a subject  that  under 
favorable  weather-conditions  may  be  made  to  suggest 
storm,  wind  and  jaggeil  reefs  upon  which  many  a good 
-hip  h as  come  to  grief,  d'he  addition  of  two  or  nif>re 
figures,  suggesting  watchers  ashore,  might  add  to  the 
melodramatic  ap])cal  of  the  picture;  but  on  the  whole, 
anything  savoring  of  ‘‘made-to-order  " accessories 
shonhl  be  avoided. 


One  summer,  several  years  ago.  I spent  a few  days 
on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  New  York.  The 
particular  town  1 visited  faced  the  open  Atlantic.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  .sand-dunes,  tufts  of  grass, 
snow-white  breakers,  gnarled  scrub-oak  and  pine  com- 
pri.sed  the  landscape.  On  a particularly  beautiful 
mooidight-evening  I strolled  alone  down  the  beach  to 
a wreck  of  a .schooner  embedded  in  the  sand.  The  tide 
was  coming  in  and,  as  I watched,  the  giant  “rollers” 
crashed  into  and  over  the  wreck  as  if  trying  to  tear 
apart  what  remained  of  their  victim.  The  black  hull 
and  shattered  spars  silhouetted  against,  the  moonlit 
sea,  offered  pictorial  and  dramatic  appeal  enough  to  stir 
the  beholder  tf>  the  depths.  With  care,  preparation  and 
technical  .skill,  such  a .scene  could  be  reproduced  suc- 
cessfully— and  what  a ])ictnre  it  would  make! 

Of  iierennial  interest  are  the  youngsters  on  the  beach. 
By  careful  mana'iivring  .so  as  to  isolate  such  groups 
from  inc|nisitive  bathers  and  summer-resort  sjiectators. 
two  or  more  children  with  their  jiails  and  shovels  may 
be  photographed  to  advantage.  Another  interesting 
group  to  make  if  possible  is  one  in  which  the  children 
are  aboni  to  make  a first  jjinnge  into  the  waves.  The 
wet  sand  at  the  water's  edge  acts  as  an  excellent  re- 
flector and  as  such  it  may  be  used  many  times  to  good 
advantage.  It  should  be  rememljered  that  all  groups 
must  be  kept  subservient  and  that  it  is  a shorc-scenc 
with  a group  as  accessory.  In  no  circumstances  waste 
time  to  portray  a beach  filled  with  bathers  and  summer- 
visitors.  'I'here  is  nothing  ])ictorial  or  artistic  about 
such  a scene.  Commercially  such  a picture  is  of 
value  but  it  has  no  standing  in  this  competition. 

It  is  often  remarkable  what  an  interesting  com- 
position may  be  made  out  of  old  barnacle-covered  |>iles 
at  low  tide.  The  ])ools  of  water  interspersed  with 
chimi)s  of  .seaweed,  rocks  and  parts  of  wreckage,  offer 
the  camerist  excellent  material.  In  this  connection 
might  be  mentioned  piers,  fishing-shanties,  boats  left 
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high  anil  dry.  lohster-pots,  and  "fishing  gear"  in  gen- 
eral. The  dain-iliggers  and  their  necessary  eqnipnient 
should  not  he  overlooked:  nor  the  oyster-men  and  scal- 
lop-hunters. 

A salt-marsh  contains  many  i)ictorial  oiijiortunities. 
particularly  if  the  grass  is  being  cut  and  tlie  men.  clad  in 
high  rubber-boots,  are  .stacking  the  hay  in  the  quaint 
fashion  reminiscent  of  other  lands.  The  two-wheeleil 
carts  which  they  employ  often  make  excellent  subjects. 
Then,  again,  the  salt-marsh  offers  opijortnnities  to  ob- 
tain wonderful  cloud-effects.  es])ecially  if  it  is  possible 
to  include  a bit  of  open  .sea  in  the  composition. 

In  photographing  sand-dunes,  great  care  must  be 
used  to  avoid  liroducing  a result  which  suggests  a snow- 
covered  landscaiie  in  mid-winter.  White  sand  is  diffi- 
cult to  photograph,  jiarticidarly  under  a hot  sun.  Heat 
radiates  from  the  saml  and  this  coupled  with  the  re- 
flected glare  necessitates  the  utmost  attention  to  ex- 
posure. jiroper  u.se  of  ray-filter,  lens-shade  and  subse- 
quent development.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
.sepia  jirint  of  a sand-dune  jiicture  is  preferable  to  a 
black  and  white.  The  brown  tint  aids  to  give  the  rocks 
and  sand  a truer  value  than  a gray  tone. 

Obviously,  a heavy  camera  on  a tri|)od  is  not  as  well 
suited  to  shore-scene  photography  as  a lighter  hand- 
camera  without  tripod.  However,  if  the  heavy  camera 


must  lie  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  carry  three 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal  to  place  under  the  tiapod-legs 
to  prevent  them  from  sinking  deeply  into  the  mud  or 
sand,  d'he  u.se  of  an  accurate  spirit-level  is  recom- 
mended. The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  large 
camera  is  its  ground-glass  focusing  screen  which  enables 
the  camerist  to  compo.se  his  picture  accurately  and  with 
greater  pleasure  to  himself. 

In  view  of  t ho  fact  that  we  have  not  had  a coni|)el  it  ion 
devoted  to  shore-scenes  since  l!)i:i.  we  believe  that 
I’uoto-Kra  readers  will  respond  with  pictures  of  great 
and  novel  pictorial  merit.  I5y  referring  to  the  .lannary 
191  t issue,  contestants  will  find  some  excellent  shore- 
scenes.  'I'he  snmnier-.season.  ]>art icniarly.  favors  the 
making  of  shore-scenes,  and  many  are  already  on  the 
ground  to  obtain  the  best  results.  We  feel  sure  that 
this  contest  will  be  both  popular  and  profitable  to 
evervbodv. 

.V.  II.  H. 

Ilooverizing  on  Dcveloper.s 

Thf.se  are  times  when  we  are  being  taught  [iracfical 
lessons  in  economy,  and.  according  In  Mr.  Hoover,  it 
behooves  the  consumer  to  “ hooveri'/,c"  in  t he  consump- 
tion of  materials  of  all  kinds.  'I'he  amateur,  espi'cially. 
must  practice  economy  in  the  use  of  |)holographir 
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clieniicals.  Our  Englisli  friends  have  led  the  way  in 
this  resi)ect.  All  issues  of  English  photo-journals  are 
filled  with  advice  how  to  economize,  in  every  way. 

Practical  workers  not  only  curtail  the  ii.se  of  plates 
and  paper,  hut  of  chemicals  as  well,  including  the 
humlile  and  inexpensive  necessity,  .sodium  hyposulphite. 
How  the  hypo-solution  may  he  used  before  its  strength 
has  heen  exhausted,  is  explained  in  the  article  printed 
el.sewhere  in  this  i.ssue. 

With  regard  to  photographic  develojicrs,  let  us  con- 
sider hydroquinone.  This  chemical,  like  other  prod- 
ucts, has  heen  advanced  in  price.  The  retail-price  in 
England,  at  the  jiresent  time,  is  about  thirty  shillings, 
or  about  $7.25,  per  jiound,  whereas  it  retailed  at  four 
shillings,  less  than  $1.00,  before  the  war.  This  de- 
veloper is  used  most  generally  in  the  form  of  a concen- 
trated solution  by  workers  in  England,  whereas  in  this 
country  it  is  .sold  mo.stly  in  powdered  form.  Most 
amateurs  are  tempted  to  purchase  this  developing- 
agent  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  this  is 
not  an  economical  way  to  use  it.  When  this  develo])er 
is  kejit  as  a single  concentratefi  solution  in  a bottle,  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  the  quantity  is  diminished  air  enters 
the  bottle,  thus  causing  constant  deterioration  anti, 
further,  decomposition  and  waste.  A writer  in  an 
English  photo-magazine  recommends  that,  as  soon  as  a 
quantity  of  hydroquinone  developer  has  tieen  poured 
out  from  the  bottle  the  latter  be  immediately  filled  up 
with  soilium  sulphite,  in  crystal  form.  The  latter 
chemical  is  cheap  and  easily  jjrocurable,  anil  does  not 
dis.solve.  to  any  great  extent,  when  used  as  above. 
Ill  the  bottle  containing  the  hydroquinone-solution 
while  the  ileveloper  is  being  irseil  up  the  quantity  of 
sodium  sulphite  crystals  is  increased  until  it  reaches  up 
almost  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  so  that  the  last  dram  of 
the  ilevelojier  can  be  irsed  and  none  go  to  waste.  All 
this  time  the  air  has  been  kept  from  the  hyilroquinone 
solution;  therefore  the  last  ((uantity  used  will  be  founil 
to  be  virtually  as  good  as  what  was  first  poured  out. 

Might  we  not  go  a step  farther  and  make  an  etpially 
practical  and  convenient  suggestion — one  entailing  no 
expense,  inasmuch  as  the  crystals  of  sodium  suliihite 
are  to  be  useil  merely  for  the  jiuriiose  of  taking  the  jilace 
of  the  develo])er  anil  thus  jirevent  the  entrance  of 
vitiating  air.  Why  could  not  common  quartz  ]>el)bles, 
found  ill  a brook  or  on  the  shore  of  a iiond.  be  used? 

W.  A.  F. 

Renovating  Apparatus  and  Accessories 

Renovation  is  quite  distinct  from  repair.  The 
second  deals  with  strength  and  serviceableness;  the 
first  siiiqily  with  a]ipeariiace.  writes  \.  Lockett,  in  the 
Jlritiah  Joiinidl.  As  a well-known  worker  recently 
remarked  to  the  writer:  "I  .send  my  repairs  out  to 
coiiqicteiit  hands,  but  I do  my  renovation  myself.” 
Some  of  the  hints  here  given  are  seasonable  in  a double 
.seii.se,  as  not  only  helping  to  give  a good  iniiiression 
now  that  the  lighter  days  begin  to  show  up  previously 
imnoticcd  diiiginess  or  dilaiiidation,  liut  as  being  real 
war  economies. 

'J'he  materials  and  appliances  needed  arc  of  the 
siiiijilest  and  most  trilling  kind,  d'licy  include  a short- 
liandlcd  feather-duster,  one  or  two  of  the  sharp-pointeil 
glass-headed  jims  known  as  dress  pins,  a few  soft  rags, 
a piece  of  chanioi.s-lcather,  .some  mclal-iiolish,  another 
of  turpciiline  and  beeswax  furnitiire-jiolish,  a little 
benzine  or  jicirol,  some  machine-oil,  linseed  oil,  cellu- 
liiid-varnish,  and  various  colors  and  stains. 

The  camera  may  first  receive  attention.  Having 
rcmiived  the  lens.  Hick  the  apiiaralus  vigorously  all  over 
with  I he  feat  licr-diistcr,  especially  lictween  the  folds  of 


the  bellows,  both  inside  and  out.  Next  look  for  any 
worn  or  chipped  parts  where  the  color  is  lacking.  If  of 
solid  mahogany,  there  will  probably  be  none;  but 
cheaper  wood,  merely  stained  or  veneered,  may  show 
light  patches.  Should  this  be  the  case,  mix  up  a little 
color  to  match  the  darker  parts — red  ink  with  a trace  of 
india  ink  added  will  do  very  well — or  for  lighter  mahog- 
any a mixture  of  crimson  lake  and  burnt  sienna  water- 
color — and  apply  it  with  a brush  or  a piece  of  rag, 
taking  care  to  do  only  the  portion  wanted  and  to  soften 
off  the  edges.  The  princijile,  in  fact,  is  just  the  same 
as  that  of  the  retoucher  or  spotter,  namely,  to  make  the 
conspicuous  defect  disappear  by  matching  it  with  the 
surroundings.  Perhaps  two  aiiplications  will  be  neces- 
.sary.  Allow  to  dry,  then  polish  by  friction  with  a soft, 
ilry  cloth.  Now  ajiply  the  merest  trace  of  the  furni- 
ture-polish to  the  camera  woodwork  with  a rag  and 
polish  off  with  the  chamoi.s-leather,  doing  each  part  in 
turn.  The  result  is  surprisingly  good,  and  often  makes 
the  apparatus  seem  equal  to  new.  On  no  account  be 
tempted  to  use  the  mahogany  “varnish-stains”  sold 
for  floors,  etc.  They  are  excellent  for  that  purpose, 
but  they  absolutely  ruin  the  look  of  a camera,  giving 
it  an  appallingly  red,  irritatingly  glossy  aspect,  and 
being  always  more  or  less  sticky.  For  oak  and  walnut 
cameras,  Vandyke  brown  water  color,  mixed  with  a 
little  raw  sienna  if  required,  may  be  used. 

The  brasswork,  if  the  lacquer  is  undamaged,  will 
merely  need  a thorough  rub  with  the  chamois-leather; 
otherwi.se  the  metal-polish  is  brought  into  requisition. 
The  latter  is  apiilied  sparingly  on  a flannel  with  gentle 
friction,  using  a fresh  portion  as  the  rag  gets  dirty, 
until  all  discoloration  is  removed.  Then  polish  off 
with  a soft  rag.  The  brasswork  may  be  relacquered, 
if  desired,  by  brushing  with  celluloid  varnish.  The 
rack  and  jiinion  of  the  camera  should  be  cleaned  out 
with  an  old  tooth-brush.  It  may  be  mentioned,  here, 
that  the  dress-pins  are  employed  to  pick  out  bits  of 
dirt  and  grease  in  wood  or  brasswork  which  cannot 
readily  be  got  at  in  other  ways.  The  exterior  of  the 
bellows  may  be  treated  with  a good  leather-dressing. 

The  camera-stand,  likewise,  may  be  touched  here 
ami  there  with  watercolor  to  match  where  portions  have 
been  abraded.  It  should  then  be  rubbed  over  with  a 
little  linseed-oil  and  polished.  Clean  out  clogged-up 
grea.se  from  the  screw  with  benzine  or  petrol,  of  course 
away  from  a light  or  Are,  wijiing  well.  Then  apply  a 
moilerate  amount  of  machine-oil.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a difference  this  makes  to  a groaning  and  heavy- 
working  stand.  Oil  the  spindles  of  the  castors  also. 

Simlio-furnitnre  is  quite  revolutionized  by  good 
furniture-])olish,  which  should  be  used  with  discretion, 
however,  so  as  not  to  set  up  reflections.  For  dark 
oak-furniture,  linseed-oil  is  better.  Accessories  of  the 
jiainted  composition  type  may  be  touched  up  with  a 
little  oil-paint  containing  a liberal  amount  of  turpen- 
tine to  make  it  dry  dull.  White,  with  neutral  tint  or 
gray  added,  to  make  various  monochrome-shades,  will 
be  correct.  The  .same  paint  will  .serve  to  renovate 
worn  foregrounds,  or  to  cover  up  cracks  in  backgrounds. 
'I'ry  how  it  dries,  however,  before  using  it.  If  too  dull, 
add  more  linseed  oil;  if  too  glossy,  more  turpentine. 
Some  of  the  white  jiaint  may  be  saved  to  do  the  re- 
flector of  (he  arc-lamp  with. 

d'he  wooden  feet  of  background  stands,  etc.,  look 
well  if  given  a coat  of  chocolate-color  oil-paint,  which 
has  good  body  and  covering-power,  and  agrees  with 
almost  anything — a fact  worth  bearing  in  mind. 
'I'rivial  as  the.se  suggestions  doubtless  sound,  the  im- 
jirovement  effected  by  such  means  is  out  of  all  jiro- 
portion  to  the  slight  trouble  and  cost,  and  must  be 
.seen  to  be  believed. 
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Stability  of  Developing-Solutions 

Dr.  .1.  Milbauer  has  carrieil  out  a series  of  ])ractieal 
tests  to  shotv  the  degree  of  stability  of  “ready-for-use  ’ 
developing-solutions.  Among  other  tilings  he  ob- 
served tlie  durability  of  freshly  prepared  solutions  as 
comiiared  with  those  left  for  some  hours  exposed  to  the 
air.  e.specially  with  a view  to  determine  their  rapidity 
of  reduction.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


Glycin  with  potassium  carlxmate 1.0 

Rodinal  (commercial  solution) 0.9 

Ivdinol  with  potassium  carbonate 0.8 

.\durol  “ “ O.G 

Pyrocatechin  " “ 0.0 

^ietol  “ “ . . 0.;5 

Ilydrochinone  “ “ O.-l 

Pyrogallol  " “ 0.3 


The  figure  0.5  here  indicates  that  development  in  the 
oxidized  solution  takes  twice  as  long  as  in  a freshly 
mixed  one. 

Another  series  of  tests  was  made  as  to  the  duraliility 
of  the  solutions.  Freshly  prepared  ilevelojiers,  in 
bottles  containing  about  three  ounces,  with  narrow 
mouths  and  filled  to  the  neck,  exposed  continuously  to 
the  action  of  the  air  at  a constant  temperature  of  about 
05°  F.,  gave  the  following  figures  as  the  time  in  which  the 
reducing-power  of  the  developer  decreased  one-half: 


.\midol  with  sodium  sulphite 17  hours 

Pyrogallol  with  sodium  carbonate.  . . “20 

Eikonogen  with  pota.ssium  carbonate 1 day 

Rodinal  (1  to  20) 3 days 

Ilydrochinone  with  potassium  carbonate.  . 8 

Metol  with  sodium  carbonate 8 " 

Ortol  with  sodium  carbonate 11 

Pyrocatechin  with  potassium  carljonate.  19 

.\durol  with  potassium  carbonate 30 

Edinol  with  .sodium  carljonate 30 

(ilycin  with  potassium  carbonate 35 


'I'he  developing-power  of  amidol  and  rodinal  vanishes 
in  14  days;  of  hydrochinon,  metol  and  eikfmogen  in  20 
days;  of  glycin  in  00  flays,  anfi  of  pyrocatechin  in  100 
flays. 

When  oxidized  in  the  air,  the  color  of  the  solutions 
becomes  darker  and  the  tone  of  the  prints  changes — 
very  unfavorably  in  roflinal.  metol  and  edinol.  Dn  the 
other  hand,  glycin  that  had  become  almost  black  gave 
comparatively  good  tones. 

.\ttaching  the  Vest-Pocket  Camera 
to  the  Tripod 

.\  I’KAf  TicAL  hint  is  given  by  .1.  R.  B.  in  The  . I ma/nir 
I’holoijm jihcr  with  regard  to  using  the  vest-pocket 
camera  on  a tripod.  Most  moflels  of  the  vest-])f)ckct 
camera  that  are  fitted  with  a bush  to  take  the  screw  of 
a tripofl-heafl  have  one  firawback  in  comnn>n.  ami  that 
is  that  the  bush  has  only  one  or  two  turns  f)f  thread. 
This  is  unavoidable,  as  the  thickness  of  metal  of  the 
camera-body  will  not  permit  of  a deei>er  bush  with  more 


turns,  so  that  when  attaching  these  cameras  to  the 
trijiod  it. is  necessary  to  interj)ose  a washer  to  |)revent 
the  threads  being  stripped  in  an  attemi)t  to  screw  too 
far.  This  washer  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  tri|)ofl- 
head,  ami  i)referably  of  .some  soft  material,  such  as 
strawboard  covered  with  velvet.  Care  shffuld  also  be 
taken  in  screwing,  the  screw  being  given  a turn  back 
until  a faint  click  is  heard  as  the  threads  engage,  when 
the  screw  forward  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 


Serchol,  the  New  Developer 

llsERS  of  metol  in  the  past  will  remember  that  one 
of  this  chemical’s  characteristics  was  its  power  (when 
used  as  a simi>le  metol  developer)  to  force  uj)  all  possible 
detail  in  a negative,  and  was  thus  ifarlicularly  fiseful 
for  brief  exposures,  hence  its  great  ])0[)ularity  with 
Kineniatogra])h  workers  and  press-photographers. 
There  was  always,  however,  a tendency  to  fog  or  veil 
if  the  forcing-process  was  carried  too  far.  With 
Serchol.  however,  we  did  not  find  this,  and  with  several 
ca.ses  of  deliberate  finderexposure  clear,  bright  nega- 
tives, with  no  clogging  of  the  highlights  or  veiling  of 
the  shadows,  were  produced.  It  was  found,  too,  that 
potassium  bromide  used  as  a rcstrainer  has  a very 
marked  etfect  on  the  Serchol  developer,  more  .so  than 
with  metol.  This  places  an  added  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  user  of  the  new  developer,  which  was  found  very 
economical  in  u.se.  The  formula  used  was  the  one 
recommemhxl  by  the  makers,  as  follows: — 


Serchol 8 gr. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.) 1.30  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.) 130  gr. 

Potass,  bromide 2 gr. 

Water 20  oz. 


d'his  was  excellent  for  both  plates,  films,  and  pa])crs; 
but  it  was  found  that  for  the  last-named,  Serchol  u.sed 
in  conjunction  with  hydroi|uinone  gave  much  finer 
black  tones,  the  isrints  being  indist inguishal)le  from 
those  developed  under  perfect  comlitions  with  amidol. 
The  formula  used  wa.s — 


Serchol ...  (>  gr. 

1 lydroquinone 18  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.) l:!0gr. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.) t.30  gr. 

Potass,  bromide 2 gr. 

Water 10  oz. 


For  tank-development  of  jjlates  and  films  it  was 
found  the  above  formula  (using  double  the  given 
quantities  of  sulphite  of  .soda  and  water)  very  good, 
but  better  still  both  for  dish-  and  tank-development 
was  Serchol-pyro.  'I'his  produced  negatives  of  first- 
rate  tone  and  (piality,  and  can  be  well  reeommendeil. 

In  short,  Serchol  appears  to  be  a develo|)cr  upon 
which  every  dependence  can  be  ])laeed,  and  one  it  is 
hojx’d  will  take  a permanent  i)lace  in  the  |)hotogra|ilier's 
develf)ping-room,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
fjualil  ies.  but  because  it  is  a.sserled  that  it  will  elfeel- 
nally  rei>lace  metol.-  7'/u'  Amalnir  Plwloiirii phrr. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

357  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U,  S,  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Er.v,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year’s  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3j  x 5|  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaiiled  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsucccssfid  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  nr 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honoral)le  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  1’iioto-Er.\,  unless  otherwise 
re(piested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
po.se  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  mn.H  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
ami  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separ.^teey,  giving  fnll  particulars  of 
date,  light,  jilate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blunks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated hoard — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — ^Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1918 

First  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Second  Prize:  x\lbert  Huegler. 

Third  Prize:  Edward  J.  Williams. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standard  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing  to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

The  Small  Spool-Film  Camera 

d'lie  numljer  of  vest-pocket  cameras  now  in  use  must 
literally  run  into  millions,  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
ixtpular  are  those  models  that  take  small  spool-films. 
We  have  had  a long  experience  with  these  minute  in- 
struments, and  believe  that  in  them  the  spool-film  is 
found  at  its  very  best.  With  large  sizes  roll-film  is 
not  very  suitabh- — say  in  quarter-plate  and  postcard — 
owing  to  a decided  lack  of  flatness,  and  this  is  rapidly 
found  out  by  reason  of  poor  definition  when  a large- 
aperture  lens  is  used.  A tiny  vest-pocket  film  is, 
however,  much  stitt'er,  owing  to  its  relatively  smaller 
area,  and  even  when  quite  large  apertures  are  used 
there  is  no  lack  of  definition  in  any  part  of  the  nega- 
tive for  this  rea.son.  In  small  sizes,  especially,  it 
seems  as  if  the  spool-film  is  far  more  suitable  than 
plates,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  avoiding  fingermarks 
when  handling  the  latter  in  such  tiny  sizes.  Spool- 
film  may  be  loaded  into  the  camera,  and  the  negatives 
develo[)cd,  fixed,  and  ready  fo  wash  without  any  hand- 
ling at  all  of  the  sensitive  and  easily  damaged  film. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  in  our  own  case  we  do  not 
often  see  the  negatives  at  all  until  they  are  ready  to 
hang  up  to  dry.  In  this  way  negatives  of  very  great 
technical  ]>erfection  are  most  easily  olitaiueil,  and 
fingermarks,  scratches,  fog  stains  and  like  defects,  so 
hard,  on  account  of  mechanical  difficulties  in  handling, 
to  avoid,  and  the  ruin  of  an  otherwise  successful  en- 
largement, are  vmknown  - The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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HOME-POKTHAIT  .1.  IlEKHEKT  SAUXDEUS 

FIKST  PKIZE  — BEGINNEHS’  COMPETITION' 


The  Great  Opportunity 

In  the  June  issue  I jiointed  out  the  neeil  to  make 
every  plate,  roll-tilm,  film-pack  ami  piece  of  printiiii»'- 
paper  yield  maximum  results.  That  is,  to  avoid  all 
wa.ste  due  to  making  more  exjiosiires  than  actually 
needed  to  obtain  one  good  negative.  Moreover,  I 
called  particular  attention  to  the  necessity  to  use 
chemicals  very  carefully  and  to  make  every  ounce 
work  to  the  limit.  By  so  doing,  the  i)leasures  and 
benefit  of  photogra])hy  might  be  enjoyed  without  a pro- 
hibitive advance  in  cost.  To  put  it  frankly,  it  is  just 
as  much  a question  of  patriotism  as  the  conservation  of 
food,  clothing  and  fuel.  Although  the  practice  of 
I>hotogra])hy  has  been  ranked  for  years  as  a luxury,  it 
is  to-day  becoming  more  and  more  a military  and  civil 
necessity. 

It  is  my  intention  to  call  attention  here  to  the  op- 
portunity that  beginners  have  at  this  time  to  master 
len.ses,  shutters,  cameras,  developing,  jirintiiig  and  en- 
larging equipments.  During  the  spring,  many  begin- 
ners have  read  photographic  books  and  maga/.ines. 
studied  catalogs  and,  at  length,  decideil  upon  their 
photograiihic  eipiipment.  They  have  anticipated  the 
warm  flays  and  brilliant  sunshine  of  summer  which  they 
ho[)e  •will  oiieii  wide  the  doors  to  their  i)hotogra])hic 
El  Doraflo.  The  flays  for  actiffU  have  arrived!  In 
the  next  ffmr  months  it  is  uj)  to  them  to  master  their 
equiifiiient  ami  itrfffluce  results.  Hence,  I consider 
that  the  beginner's  great  opiifjrtunity  is  at  hand  to  make 
a success  of  his  plmtographic  venture. 

The  experience  f>f  a young  recruit  is  a striking  case 
m pfiint.  As  .soon  as  he  has  f)btaiiieil  his  uniform,  a 
Cf)rj)f)ral  takes  him  in  charge  to  teach  him  the  school  of 
the  soldier,  lie  right-faces,  left-faces,  about-faces. 


salutes  and  stands  at  |)arade-rest  with  a fair  degree  of 
success,  d'heii  he  is  put  through  the  manual  of  arms; 
also  with  fair  success.  At  length,  he  is  dismis.sed. 
M lieu  he  reaches  his  barracks,  he  picks  up  a copy  of  the 
infantry-drill  regulations,  sits  down  and  reads  carefull\’ 
the  rules  that  govern  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  the 
manual  of  arms.  .Vs  he  reads,  his  mind  becomes  less 
confused  by  the  multi|)licity  of  detail  and  he  appre- 
ciates the  .sound  reasoning  liack  of  every  oriler.  'I'he 
next  day  he  goes  through  the  drill  with  such  intel- 
ligence and  sna]),  that  the  corporal  compliments  him 
highly.  Whether  we  can  all  do  as  well  as  this  young 
recruit,  deiiends  iqion  our  intelligence,  initiative  and 
determination.  However,  thejioiut  is  that  the  iihysi- 
cal  mani|)ulation  of  a rifle  or  a camera  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a mental  grasp  of  the  underlying  imr|)ose  of 
every  stei)  that  is  taken. 

Despite  the  fact  that  photograjiliy  has  been  simpli- 
fieil  wonderfully,  the  human  element  is  still  of  the 
greatest  inqiortance.  Diaphragms  and  shutters  musi 
be  .set  correctly;  focusing  must  be  done  accurately  and 
films  and  jilates  must  be  handled  with  care.  To  dale, 
f here  is  no  automat  ic  devic-e  to  perform  I hese  funct  ions, 
and  the  beginner  who  is  determiueil  to  succecil  will 
master  each  one  without  delay.  'I’he  instruction-book 
that  accompanies  the  beginner's  camera  is  his  very  best 
friend.  In  no  circumstances  .should  he  mislay  or  lose 
it;  for,  even  when  the  tyro-days  are  over,  the  inslruc- 
tion  is  "an  ever-])resent  hel[)  in  trouble.  " The  c\- 
lierience  of  the  young  recruit  sliouhl  be  recalled  in 
connection  with  the  instruction-book,  for  it  parallels 
in  value  the  infantry-drill  regulations. 

The  beginner  wbo  is  about  to  use  his  new  camera 
for  the  first  time,  should  read  only  such  [larts  of  his 
instruction-book  as  apply  to  filling  I he  camera  with 
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plates  or  films,  setting  the  shutter  amt  stop,  focusing, 
making  the  exposure  and  removing  the  plates  or  film. 
Next,  he  should  take  up  the  problem  without  assist- 
ance, make  the  exposures  and  remove  the  exposed  plates 
or  film ^ ready  for  development.  Then,  it  will  he  well 
for  him  to  sit  down  and  read  the  instructions  all  over 
again.  If  the  subsequent  results  of  the  first  expo- 
sures prove  to  be  faihires,  ten  to  mie  the  re-reading  of 
the  instructions  afterward  will  di.sclose  whatever  mis- 
take was  made.  Since  the  matter  of  exposure  is  one 
controlled  .solely  by  the  correct  u.se  of  stop  and  shutter- 
speed,  it  is  oljvious  that  the  manipulation  of  the  lens 
and  shutter  must  be  mastered  before  consistent  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  Now  is  the  opjiortuuity  to  learn 
the  theoretical  and  practical  manipulation  of  the  most 
important  ])arts  of  the  entire  photo-equipment. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  correct  handling  of 
the  camera  itself  with  regard  to  focusing,  leveling  and 
viewpoint.  No  matter  how  much  the  beginner  may 
read,  he  can  never  gain  the  necessary  self-confidence 
unless  he  ]juts  into  jn'actice  what  he  reads.  More- 
over, the  advice  of  others  is  often  hel[)ful;  but  the  be- 
ginner will  do  well  to  stand  or  fall  Ijy  his  own  efforts. 
The  many  t.vpes  of  cameras  now  on  the  market  make  it 
imperative  for  the  beginner  to  master  each  detail  of 
maui])ulatiou.  As  he  advances,  he  will  need  or  desire 
equi])ments  of  different  types.  Unless  he  understands 
each  type  thoroughly  as  he  uses  it  in  turn  during  the 
course  of  his  progress,  he  will  never  feel  that  assurance 
that  is  essential  to  photographic  success. 

With  regard  to  develo]iing,  i)rinting  and  enlarging, 
it  will  be  invaluable  experience  for  the  beginner  to  do 
his  own  work  until  he  has  grasjied  the  chemical  and 
technical  j)rincii)les  involved.  Later,  if  he  decides  to 
use  a developiug-tank,  printing-box  and  have  his  en- 
largements made  by  a photo-finisher,  he  will  be  al;>le  to 
obtain  the  desired  results  easily  and  intelligently. 
The  beginner  should  never  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact  that 
a thorough  grounding  in  the  rudiments  is  never  time 
wasted  in  the  end.  No  satisfactory  pliotographic 
progress  can  be  made  without  this  grounding.  Of 
course,  results  may  be  obtained  without  this  api)arently 
laborious  aijpreuticeship;  but  there  can  never  he  the 
same  self-confidence  and  uniform  success  fhat  is 
enjoyed  by  the  amateur  who  is  thoroughly  prei)ared. 

The  great  opportunity  is  now  at  hand  for  every  be- 
ginner to  stand  on  his  own  photogra])hic  feet.  It  is  up 
to  him  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  time  and  money 
invested  in  his  new  photogra]>hic  equipment.  The 
chaff  will  .soon  be  separated  from  the  wheat.  Those 
beginners  who  mean  business  will  a<lvance  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  efforts:  others  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side  tlmjiigh  lack  of  determination  or  interest.  Every 
beginner  lunv  has  the  o])portimity  to  <lecide,  once 
for  all.  whether  he  will  master  ])hotography  or  let 
photography  master  him. 

A.  II.  B. 

A Leaky  Shutter 

With  r<‘gard  to  discovering  a leaky  .shutter,  11.  M.  F. 
in  The  Amateur  lAiotoi/ru pher  |)oints  out  that  it  some- 
times hai>pens  that  mysterious  light-markings  aj)pear 
on  negatives  that  jxiint  to  light  leaking  into  the  camera 
between  the  slint ter-blades.  d'hese  often  appear  when 
the  camera,  has  l)een  carried  in  a very  bright  light,  as 
at  the  seaside,  or  has  been  laiil  on  the  ground  with  the 
lens  pointing  to  tlie  sky.  The  easiest  way  to  te.st  the 
light-])roof  character  r>f  the  shutter  is  as  follows.  .\ 
piece  of  bromide  or  gaslight-i)a[)er  should  be  cut  .so  that 
it  will  exactly  lit  the  inside  of  the  l)cllows  at  the  Far  end 
close  against  the  inside  of  the  front,  d'liis  should  be 


loaded  into  the  camera  in  the  position  stated,  the  film- 
side  of  the  paper  being  towards  the  lens.  The  camera 
should  then  be  taken  out  into  the  open  air,  and  laid 
upon  its  back  pointing  directly  to  the  sky,  and  of  course 
the  shutter  must  be  clo.sed;  the  in.strument  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  position  for  say  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  paper  may  then  be  taken  out  and  de- 
veloped, and  the  finished  “print”  will  show  if  there  is 
any  strong  light  entering  in  the  direction  named,  and 
subsequent  action  decided  by  the  worker. 

Chemically  Made  Clouds 

The  importance  of  suitable  clouds  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. R.  M.  F.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer 
furnishes  some  good  suggestions.  One  very  easy  way  to 
create  clouds  in  a “bald-headed"  sky  is  to  employ 
local  reducer  with  a brush.  The  negative  is  placed  in 
a retouching-desk,  or,  in  the  event  of  one  not  being 
available,  held  up  to  the  light  at  arm’s  length,  film- 
side  towards  the  operator.  The  ordinary  ferricyanide 
and  hypo  seems  the  best  to  employ,  and  this  should 
be  u.sed  at  half  its  wmrking-strength.  The  only 
other  requirement  is  a camel-hair  brush,  size  according 
to  the  negative,  say  a No.  4 for  a small  negative,  and 
with  larger  ones  accordingly  the  size  of  the  brush  is 
increased.  The  negative  to  be  treated  is  first  given  a 
good  soaking,  and  is  then  taken  from  the  washing- 
water,  given  a rub  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool  to  dry 
up  surplus  moisture,  and  then  the  reducing-solution  is 
applied  with  the  brush  to  the  sky-portion  only.  A 
few'  moments’  work  will  be  sufficient  generally  to  create 
.some  clouds,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it 
either  in  quantity  or  the  action  of  the  reducer.  When 
it  is  seen  that  the  operation  has  gone  far  enough  the 
j)late  or  film  should  be  given  a quick  wash  under  a tap 
to  stop  further  action,  and  then  washed  for  half  an 
hour.  It  may  then  be  dried.  Tw'o  cautions  may  be 
given.  Work  first  on  a w'aste-negative  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  action  of  the  reducer,  and  do  not 
charge  the  brush  too  fully  with  the  solution.  If  the 
brush  is  overcharged  with  the  liquid,  and  the  hitler 
sj)reads  into  an  area  of  the  negative  where  it  is  not 
wanted — great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this — 
wash  the  negative  rapidly  in  a stream  of  running  water 
and  start  the  operation  afresh. 

Thorough  Fixation 

OxE  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember,  be- 
fore intensifying  a negative,  is  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly 
fixed.  If  many  prints  have  been  made  from  the  nega- 
tive, [)articularly  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
])owerfiil  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  negative  may  not  have 
been  thoroughly  fixed,  little  can  be  done  to  repair  the 
chemical  damage.  The  best  way  is  to  begin  right,  and 
to  use  a freshly  i)repared  fixing-solution.  If  desirous  to 
be  economical,  the  plate  may  be  fixed  in  a used  hypo- 
■solutiou  for  al)()Ut  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  for  the 
.same  length  of  time  in  a fresh  .solution.  Thus,  two 
fixing-baths  may  be  u.sed  to  advantage  and  ensure 
perfect  fi.xation;  otherwise  stains  will  result  in  the 
negative  which  will  be  difficult,  if  not  inqxissible,  to 
remove.  Very  frequently,  a worker  will  look  up  a 
negative  that  has  lain  idle  for  a number  of  years  only 
to  find  that  it  has  become  discolore<l,  and  in  an  en- 
deavor to  remove  this  stain,  he  meets  only  disaster, 
and  the  negative  is  ruined  for  all  time.  Hence,  thorough 
fixation  is  one  of  the  most  imjx)rtant  steps  in  the 
making  of  a negative. 

W.  A.  F. 
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Staining  Prints 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  many  night- 
pictures  if  we  give  the  paper  on  whicli  the  print  is 
made  a slight  reil  or  orange  stain,  so  that  the  higidights 
may  suggest  artificial  light  by  their  color.  I find  that 
for  gaslight-jirints  ordinary  red  ink  answers  very  well: 
but  in  its  “neat”  condition  it  gives  a color  that  is 
much  too  deep,  A dram  of  it  may  be  diluted  with 
water  to  make  one  ounce,  and  this  will  be  quite  strong 
enough,  as  a mere  suggestion  of  warmth  is  all  that  is 
required.  In  this  liquid  the  print  should  be  immersed 
bodily  for  a minute  or  two  and  then  taken  out,  rinsed 
in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  blotted  off  and  put 
up  to  dry.  If,  when  it  is  dry,  the  color  is  not  as  deep 
as  is  wished,  the  treatment  may  be  repeated;  if  it  is 
too  strong,  the  print  may  he  .soaked  in  water  until  it 
is  sufficiently  lightened, — .1.  Moss,  in  Photcxjraphy. 

That  Darkroom! 

JiY  all  this  fuss  about  a ilarkroom.^  M by  move 
thy  ponderous  intellect  in  a vain  effort  to  convert  the 
bathtub  into  a develoi)ing-tank  when  there  is  always 
someone  to  pound  on  the  dof)r?  ( )r  do  your  ideas 
run  toward  kitchen-sinks  and  wash-basins.'  If  so.  my 
advice  is  to  pull  out  the  stopper  and  let  'em  run  on 
down  to  oblivion,  via  the  pijie.  d'he  kitchen  or  the 
pantry  is  a bad  place  to  mix  developer.  .V  box  of 
powdered  hardener,  mistaken  for  baking-iiowder. 
would  harden  the  biscuits  instead  of  the  jnctures.  I’er- 
hajis,  it  is  your  custom  to  burrow  in  some  little  hole  like 
a woodchuck,  and  there  call  forth  the  “picture  genie  " 
with  a smelly  little  kerosene-lamp,  lake  .\laddin,  yon 
will  make  a lot  of  smoke,  but  you  won't  have  much 
fun.  Such  a darkroom  will  ruin  your  disiio.sition,  if 
nothing  more. 

Those  who  believe  in  going  to  extremes,  sometimes, 
try  either  the  cellar  or  the  attic.  Sooner  or  later,  they 


usually  fiml  lioth  jilaces  extremely  uncomfortable,  be- 
cau.se  in  all  ordinary  houses  these  places  are  too  hot,  or 
too  cold,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  Besides, 
they  are  often  dusty;  and  dust  is  the  ])hotogra.pher's 
greatest,  even  though  smalle.st,  enemy. 

Perhaps,  you  are  one  of  tho.se  modern  people  who 
read  the  latest  facts  alxmt  everything  and  know  how  to 
do  things  according  to  the  very  late.st  methods.  If  >’ou 
are  a woman,  you  own  a kitchen-cabinet ; if  a man,  you 
repair  your  own  Ford.  This  kind  of  a person  is  sure  to 
be  impres.sed  by  those  interesting  little  articles  en- 
titled: “How  to  [irinf  Pictures  on  the  Sitting-Boom 
d'alile  without  Spotting  the  (,'arpet.  " Now,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  that  very  thing,  and  with  the  room  brill- 
iantly lighted;  l)ut,  if  you  can  make  the  rest  of  the 
family  believe  it,  or  work  with  three  or  four  others  in 
the  room,  you  are  a wonder,  to  say  the  least.  Yon 
would  make  a fine  ambassador  to  Mexico. 

The  only  way  to  have  a comfortable  darkroom  is  to 
build  one.  But  the  ordinary  novice  doesn't  really  need 
a ilarkroom  at  all.  'I'o  develo])  films,  all  he  needs  is  a 
film-tank,  d'lie  wash-tub  (not  basin)  will  .serve  as  a. 
work-bench;  for  when  the  film  is  once  in  the  tank,  it 
needs  very  little  attention.  Most  |)Cople  agree  tli.at 
the  tank  gives  the  best  results  and  it  is  eert.ainly  con- 
venience itself. 

d'he  handiest  i)lace  to  print  pictures  is  your  own  tieil- 
room.  Now  don't  laugh,  because  it  is  no  joke.  It's 
the  truth.  If  you  have  a slightly  batteiaal  desk,  you 
are  in  luck.  Place  it  in  your  beilroom.  It  may  be  useil 
both  as  a jilaee  in  which  to  kee[i  ,\'onr  materials  and  as 
;i  work  lieneh.  Then  when  you  have  a few  dozen  pict- 
ures to  print,  simjily  step  U|)  to  your  bedroom,  pull 
down  the  shades,  let  down  your  <lesk-eover,  and  pro- 
eeeil.  Of  course,  you  will  need  a pitcher  of  water,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  a couple  of  trays  aftcr- 
warils;  but  these  are  the  only  ste[)s  _^'ou  will  need  to 
take.  Simplicity  is  liliss, 

KliXXLTlI  Boi-les. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  atid  regular  readers  udshing  injormaiion 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


H.  ,S. — How  to  make  enlarged  negatives  is 
rather  too  big  a sul>ject  to  handle  in  a letter.  In 
July,  1908,  there  wa.s  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  by  George  C.  Elmberger,  a prominent  member 
of  the  Cliicago  Camera  Club.  If  you  have  a file  of 
Photo-Era  you  can  look  it  up,  or  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  if  you  desire.  In  lirief,  the  process  consists  in 
making  a contact  transparency  on  glass,  using  this 
instead  of  the  negative  for  making  a paper  negative 
in  the  enlarging-lantern,  the  develojjed  negative  print 
being  rendered  transparent  for  printing  by  contact 
supported  by  a plain  glass  in  the  printing-frame.  The 
chief  advantages  of  |>aper  negatives  are  their  cheapness, 
absence  of  breakage,  light  weight  and  the  ease  with 
which  modifications  in  pencil  may  be  made  on  the 
paper  side  of  the  negative. 

C.  C.  F. — What  is  the  best  lens  for  portrait- 
ure in  the  world.’  To  answer  this  cpiestion  intelli- 
gently and  without  prejudice  is  impossible,  as  there  is 
no  best  lens  in  the  world  for  portraiture.  Photo-Era 
advertises  in  every  issue  a number  of  optical  firms  of 
the  highest  reputation,  whose  lenses  are  giving  the 
fullest  satisfaction  for  the  purpo.ses  intended.  There 
are  a number  of  high-class  anastigmats  made  by  as 
many  distinguished  ojjtical  firms  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  One  of  them  makes  a type  of  lens  which 
will  give  extreme  sharpness  and  which,  by  simply 
manipulating  one  of  the  combinations,  wilt  give  a 
diffused  definition  in  any  rea.sonable  degree  desired. 
Certain  firms  also  make  what  is  known  as  a .soft-focus 
type,  which  likewise  is  advertised  in  Piioto-Era. 
Exami)les  of  both  kinds  (jf  work  are  publisheil  in 
nearly  every  issue  of  this  magazine. 

.1.  il.  D. — Bromide  prints  which  have  been 
bleached  from  too  long  emersion  in  the  fixing- 
bath  may  sometimes  be  restored  by  sulphide  toning, 
although  it  is  usually  simpler  to  make  a new  print  if 
the  negative  is  avtdiable.  The  print  must  first  be 
com])letely  bleached  atnl  for  this  two  s(jlutions  are 
recjiiired,  the  same  as  for  a negative. 

W.  C.  C. — The  best  way  to  use  the  reducer  is 
to  make  a 10  per  cent  .solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
and  one  of  the  same  strength  of  hyposuli)liite  of  soda, 
or  any  jdain  hypo  fixing-l)alh  will  ilo.  For  use,  take 
enough  of  the  hypo  solution  to  cover  the  film  well  and 
ailil  to  it  enough  of  the  ferricyanide  solution  to  give  it 
a slight  straw  color.  The  action  shoidd  be  quite  rapid. 
If  it  does  not  seem  to  act  proi)erly,  a<ld  a trifle  more  of 
the  ferricyanide. 

C.  O.  K.  -A  good  intensifier  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1 


Mercuric  chloride 

1 dr. 

.\mmonimn 

1 dr. 

Water 

\ iVA. 

Ao.  1 1 

SS(»  . . 

1 dr. 

(.■stronger  ammonia  water.) 

Wilier 

4 o/>. 

Immerse  film  in  No.  I milil  well  bleached,  \\ash 
well  and  blacken  in  .No.  II.  \\ash. 


L.  B. — A convenient  varnish  for  protecting 
the  labels  on  bottles  can  lie  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Soak  a discarded  film  negative  in  hot  water 
until  the  gelatine  coating  is  removed.  Cut  the  film 
into  small  pieces  and  put  them  in  a bottle  with  enough 
acetone  to  cover  well.  With  occasional  shaking  the 
celluloid  will  soon  dissolve.  If  too  thick,  add  acetone. 

P.  M.  X. — The  wrapping  of  undeveloped  plates 
in  any  paper  is  risky,  and  newspaper  is  almost  sure 
to  cause  trouble.  Pack  your  plates  face  to  face,  being 
sure  that  there  are  no  particles  of  grit  or  dust  between, 
and  you  will  avoid  the  trouble  in  future.  To  remove 
the  impression  of  the  printing,  rub  the  plate  with  a 
Ijiece  of  absorbent  cotton  wet  in  a solution  of  citric 
acid,  .5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

T.  B.  P. — To  give  a brown  tone  to  blueprints, 
bleach  the  prints  until  all  blue  has  disappeared  in  a so- 
lution of  cau.stic  potash  dr.  to  (i  oz.  of  water). 
Wash  thoroughly  and  immerse  in  a bath  of  tannic  acid 
(1  dr.  to  8 oz.).  This  will  give  a brown  tone  to  the 
prints.  When  they  reach  the  desired  tone,  wash  well 
and  dry. 

M.  P.  G. — To  mount  prints  on  glass,  prepare 
the  following  solution.  Soak  ]/i  oz.  of  good  gelatine 
in  2 oz.  of  water  over  night.  Add  16  oz.  of  warm  water, 
making  sure  all  the  gelatine  is  dis.solved.  Wipe  the 
glass  with  alcohol  to  be  sure  there  are  no  fingermarks 
or  greasy  spots,  then  dip  prints  in  the  gelatine  solution 
while  still  lukewarm  and  squeegee  at  once  on  the  glass. 

D.  C.  G. — The  softness  of  definition  you  so 
much  admire  in  the  portraits  appearing  in  January 
Photo-Era  is  due  partly  to  the  slightly  rough  surface 
of  the  original  prints  and  partly  to  the  use  of  a soft- 
focus  lens  in  producing  the  negatives  of  others.  The 
best  of  the  pre.sent  available  soft-focus  lenses  are  made 
by  Pinkham  & Smith  Co.,  Boston,  and  the  Wollensak 
(iptical  Co.,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  One  or  two  sheets  of 
transparent  celluloid,  placed  between  the  negative 
and  the  printing-paper,  also  produces  an  agreeable 
degree  of  <litt'u.sion  in  the  resulting  print. 

S.  L.  X. — Platinum  is  a precious  mineral  found 
chiefly  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Russia,  but  for  several 
reasons  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  present  time. 
The  war  is  afso  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  Platino- 
type  paper,  in  the  preparation  of  which  platinum  is  the 
chief  ingredient.  Deposits  of  platinum  have  been 
discovered  in  .Vmerica  and  in  Mexico. 

\\.  M. — Your  question  seems  to  imply  the 
belief  that  the  lens-stop  should  vary  with  the 
condition  of  light.  This  is  the  case  with  small, 
inexpensive  cameras;  but  it  is  not  the  ideal  condition, 
for  it  gives  no  ojjportnnity  to  make  a distinction  be- 
tween (letail  and  definition,  the  former  being  something 
that  is  exposed  for  and  the  latter  something  that  is 
stopped  down  for.  In  the  highest  form  of  photographic 
work  the  stop  is  imt  in  the  lens  quite  irre.spective  of  the 
exj)osure;  its  |)ur])ose  is  to  regulate  depth  of  focus, 
.sei)aratioTi  of  planes,  and  the  degree  of  definition. 
Correct  exposure  according  to  the  condition  of  light 
is  preferably  regulated  by  the  shutter-speed. 

B.  1). — The  F-numbers  of  lenses,  such  as  F,  7.6 
and  F/()..‘5,  indicate  the  working-aj)erture  of  the  lens  at 
which  good  definition  may  l)e  had,  and  hence  the 
speed  of  the  lens.  The  numbers  themselves  indicate 
the  quotient  resulting  from  division  of  the  focal  length 
by  the  diameter  of  the  largest  diaphragm-opening. 
'Idui.s,  F/7..5  means  that  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm- 
opening is  contained  in  the  focal  length  7. .6  times; 
also  it  may  be  seen  that  the  smaller  the  number  the 
larger  the  relative  working-ai>erture  an<l  the  shorter 
the  necessary  exposure.  .V  higher  degree  ot  correction 
is  re(|uired  for  ra])id  than  for  slow  lenses. 
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Address  all  ■prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Piioto-Era, 
367  Boglston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


A.  H, — A’our  landscape  is  dnll,  monotonous  and 
without  the  sliglitest  artistic  interest.  Tlie  scene 
Avould  ])ossibly  be  more  attractive  had  you  not  emj)ha- 
sized  the  pool  in  the  foreground,  which  is  not  particu- 
larly attractive  and  which  seems  to  be  of  chief  interest, 
different  vie^\■point  might  have  yielded  a more 


A.  H.  P.— Y our  picture  of  a beautiful  fountain  in 
front  of  a dormitory  of  a girls'  college,  with  a number 
of  girl  students  grouped  about,  has  great  artistic 
possibilities.  Unfortunately,  thw>  grouping  of  the  fig- 
ures is  not  very  artistic  and,  besides,  the  strong  light 
on  the  Imildings  combined  with  the  central  shadow 
causes  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  j)ictorial 
design.  Had  the  |)icture  lieen  taken  with  a different 
light,  and  the  girls  grouped  natiirally  and  artistically, 
the  result  would  have  been  more  j)leasing. 

P.  V.  — Your  view,  “Bowing  to  the  Will  of  the 
Winds,  " shows  in  the  middle  distance  and  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  ])icture-area,  a tree  with  its  branches 
inclining  towards  the  left,  apparently  the  restdt  of  a 
strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  and  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  placed 
unfortunately,  contrary  to  well-known  art  i)rincij)les. 
Besides  being  considerably  in  shadow — owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  sun  is  directly  overhead — it  (h)cs  not  add 
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artistic  result.  Besides,  there  is  notliing  in  the  ])icture 
to  indicate  the  .spirit  f>f  winter,  as  exiwessed  in  the 
preparatory  article  written  by  our  iMr,  Beardsley,  in 
the  February  issue,  which  you  ap]>ear  not  to  have  reail. 
1 would  suggest  that  you  read  our  monthly  department, 
“Our  Illustrations,"  in  which  every  picture  in  the  book 
is  criticized.  In  this  way,  you  will  learn  much  more 
than  by  a personal  analysis  of  yfiur  picture. 

.J.  \ . — A'our  [lieture  of  a donkey  looking  out  of  its 
stable,  with  the  door  open,  is  unusually  interesting; 
but  as  the  door  receives  the  strongest  light,  it  becomes 
the  most  consj)ieuous  object  in  the  picture  and  <letracts 
very  strongly  from  what  should  be  the  chief  i)rinci[ial 
pictorial  interest,  viz.,  the  donkey.  'I'he  tt)iie  of  the 
print  is  excellent,  but  the  result  is  marred  by  the 
brilliantly  lighted  open  door.  The  numerous  vertical 
lines  at  the  left  of  the  stable-entrance,  including  tlu‘ 
long-handled  spade  and  pitch-fork  leaning  almost  ver- 
tically against  the  ■-table,  are  alscj  artistically  ob- 
jectionalile  anfl  slniuld  be  avoided. 


to  the  pictorial  effect  of  the  comiaisit ion.  whii'h  in  ,i 
general  way  is  very  interesting.  Tr\’  the  theme  again 
late  in  t he  day,  a in  I t ake  advant  age  of  long  slnnlows. 

R.  W . B.  Y our  jiicliire,  “The  Turn  of  the  Road, 
has  no  s])eeial  pictorial  interest.  I'he  original  scein 
may  have  delighted  the  eye  and  allra<-ted  the  eamerist 
but  the  result  does  not  warrant  the  hopes  indulged  b\ 
the  eamerist.  .\n  automobile  in  a picture  is  nol.'ii 
itself,  an  artistic  object.  Here  it  is  the  ])rinei])al  note 
in  the  jiieture,  whereas  it  should  be  rather  an  acc<’ssor\ 
The  foreground  is  briglitl\’  illuminated,  and  miglil  have 
been  inpirovcd  by  shadows  provided  they  could  ha\i 
been  introduced  earlier  or  later  in  the  day. 

B W.  R.  “Farm-Street  Bridge."  ai>parently  ovei 
the  t'liarles  River,  near  Dedham,  is  a pleasing  bit  o 
lanflseajie,  but  wit  bout  any  S|>ecial  jiictorial  interest 
The  bridge  oecnjiies  exactly  one-half  of  the  left  of  tin 
picture-space,  and  the  la  Tnlsca|)e  and  t wo  trees  t he  ot  her 
half.  ,\nother  viewpoint,  showing  the  bridge  in  a 
diagonal  persjicetive.  might  yield  a more  pleasing  result . 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Many  of  our  pictorial  contributors  evince  so  higli  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  pictures  in 
general,  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  help  develop  this 
valualile  faculty,  we  have  introduced  this  competition. 
It  consists  of  the  reproduction  of  a photograph  lacking 
good  composition.  To  him  who  sends  us  the  best 
criticism,  before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month, 
we  will  send,  postpaid,  a copy  of  “Pictorial  Landscape- 
Photography,’’  by  Paul  Lewis  Ander.son;  price,  $1.50. 
In  the  event  of  several  criticisms  (not  exceeding  three) 
being  sat i.sfactory,  they,  too,  will  be  awarded  copies  of 
the  book. 

'I'he  successful  replies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  picture  criticized,  will  be 
published  on  this  page  in  the  .second  succeeding  issue. 

'Pile  sid)ject  of  composition  in  landscape-photogra])hy 
is  one  that  interests  every  camerist.  Naturally 
more  exposures  are  made  of  landscapes  than  of  any 
other  ontdoor-snliject.  The  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered is  the  princii)le  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  Mr. 
.\nderson  is  an  eminent  ex[)onent  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy in  its  highest  .sen.se,  and  he  has  never  appeared 
to  lietter  advantage  than  as  the  illustrator  of  his  book. 

Successful  Criticisms. 

Tiieue  are  four  bad  i)oints  to  this  [licture,  each  in 
itself  an  nni>ardonable  sin  and  one  over  which  the  be- 
ginner usu.dly  stumbles.  Standing  out  most  promi- 
nently is  the  offensive  backgTound — a common  mistake 
to  all  beginners,  d’he  second  [)oint  is  that  the  figure  is 


entirely  too  large  for  the  picture.  Beginners  always 
think  it  is  necessary  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  their 
subject,  not  realizing  that  fixed-focus  cameras  do  not 
yield  sharp  pictures  closer  than  six  feet.  This  brings 
up  the  third  point  that  the  child  is  out  of  focus,  being 
closer  than  six  feet  to  the  camera.  The  last  point  is  in 
regard  to  the  lighting;  with  the  bright  reflected  light 
from  the  pavement,  the  child  is  nece.ssarily  forced  to 
squint.  What  should  have  been  done  was  to  pose  the 
child  in  a more  subdued  light  where  there  was  a suitable 
background. 

Kenneth  I).  Smith. 


.V  VERY  interesting  picture  of  a sturdy  little  chap 
but  what  a pity  that  the  definition  of  his  features  could 
not  have  been  a trifle  sharper — his  shiny  little  shoes  and 
the  uninteresting  clapboards  seem  to  have  been  the 
objects  on  which  the  lens  was  focused.  The  lighting  on 
his  face  is  fine,  and  plenty  of  detail  produced  in  his 
clothes;  but  his  eyes  lack  life  and  the  horizontal 
(nearly  .so)  lines  all  about  him  are  disturbing.  His  po.se 
is  pleasing;  but  three-fourths  of  an  inch  can  be  profit- 
ably clijiiied  off  the  left  side  of  the  jirint  and  a trifle 
added  to  the  foreground,  were  it  possible.  The  sun 
seems  to  have  been  in  a favorable  position  to  produce  a 
good  ett'ect  in  lighting  on  the  yonngster’s  face;  but  in  a 
Iiicture  of  this  size  and  kind,  sharper  focusing  is  ab- 
solutely essential. 

(Ieo.  W.  Fhench. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


It  is  regrettable  that  this  pleasing  characterization 
of  a charming  little  cha[).  in  the  May  number,  should 
have  been  marred  by  the  selection  of  a very  distracting 
background.  Trim  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the 
left;  add  on-eighth  inch  to  the  bottom,  enabling  the 
left  foot  to  clear  the  edge  of  the  print.  By  touching 
out,  on  the  negative,  the  black  horizontal  shadows,  the 
figure  of  the  child  will  be  brought  into  relief  against  a 
simple  flat  tone. 

Ch.\RLES  IICGHES. 


Three  faults  are  plainly  di.scernible  in  this  photo- 
graph; but  with  some  modification  the  owner  of  the 
negative  should  be  able  to  obtain  a satisfactory  print. 
The  atrocious  background  must  be  eliminated  or 
changed  entirely  in  ajipearance  by  the  liberal  use  of 
opaque  on  the  negative;  for  the  lines  of  the  clapboards 
and  curb  make  a pleasing  picture  absolutely  impossible. 
Then  the  black  shoes,  which  form  distracting  siiots, 
should  Vie  lightened  in  tone  by  jiencil-work  on  the 
negative.  Finally,  the  enlargement  should  be  made  so 
as  to  give  more  detail  in  the  face  and  avoifl  the  eyeless 
eye-sockets  and  general  smudgy  appearance  winch  so 
greatly  mar  this  print.  To  retain  a jileasing  amount  of 
diffusion  in  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  while  giving 


sufficient  detail  to  the  face,  the  operator  should  make 
the  enlarging-exposure  in  two  stages,  at  first  using  a 
small  stop  in  the  lens  and  iirinting  only  the  head,  and 
then  with  a large  stop  printing  all  Vnit  the  head.  At  the 
Ijeginning  the  lens  shoulil  be  set  slightly  out  ot  focus. 

II.  II.  Bliss. 


Reg.'iRding  [licture  for  criticism  in  May,  1918.  issue, 
( 1 ) the  clapboards  and  timber  or  concrete  curbing  make 
a very  poor  background.  Foliage,  indistinctly  focused, 
would  have  been  much  Ijetter.  {'i)  It  would  be  better 
to  make  such  a jiicture  in  the  shade.  (.'?)  Indistinct- 
ness and  lack  of  detail  in  face  and  clothing  indicate 
overexposure  of  light-colored  fiortions  of  iiictiire. 
Faintness  of  shadow  on  right  shoulder  coidirms  this. 
Sliadow  on  walk  is  more  distinct,  d'his  indistinctness 
may  be  due  jiartly  to  faulty  focusing;  but  the  child's 
shoes  are  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  the  background. 
(I;  One-half  inch  should  be  trimmed  off  at  left;  one- 
eighth  inch  more  allowed  at  right;  three-eighths  inch 
allowed  at  bottom;  one-sixteenth  trimmed  olf  toj). 
(.5)  Boy  is  looking  at  camera,  but  as  he  naturally 
would  look  if  spoken  to  or  if  watching  something  which 
interested  him. 

Ch.xrles  C.  Foutieh. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

B 

The  current  initial  illustration  consists  of  a tv[)ical 
wooil-patli  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bar  Harbor,  Mount 
Desert,  Maine.  ,\  territory  of  about  5000  acres,  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  picturesque  island,  has  been  jire- 
sented  to  the  nation  by  a number  of  ptd)lie-spirited 
citizens  of  Mount  Desert  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  recreation  by  the  pid)lic.  It  is  now  known  as 
Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument.  A bill  is  now 
before  ('ongress  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
accejjt,  keej)  and  manage  this  garden-spot  as  a national 
park  for  the  benefit  of  the  ptiblic.  The  locality  to 
which  George  R.  King's  attractive  wood-path  is  lead- 
ing, is  known  as  Schooner-Head,  and  borders  on  the 
I)rospective  national  park  already  referred  to.  It  will 
not  be  long  liefore  it  is  included  in  the  re.servation. 

The  artist  chose  his  light,  about  noon-time,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  innumerable  highlights  that  result  when  the 
sun  is  lower  and  sifts  diagonally  through  the  partly  open 
foliage  of  a wood  comijosed  largely  of  birches.  In  this 
way,  sunlight  permeated  the  locality  and  formed  cotint- 
less  shadows  that  slightly  overbalanced  the  highlights. 
Foliage  overhead  cau.sed  tran.sparent  shadows  to  fall 
u))on  the  patli  and  gave  it  character.  What  threatened 
to  result  in  a symmetrical  arrangement,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a pleasing  composition  by  the  choice  of  a 
viewpoint  that  yielded  a conveniently  slanting  birch  as 
a foreground  acce.ssory,  which,  though  a striking  object 
in  the  picture,  does  not  imyjair  the  artistic  importance 
of  the  pretty,  receding  [)ath.  Data:  July,  11 
bright  sun;  8 x 10  Korona  Camera;  UJ-inch  Dagor; 
at  F 1(1;  8 x 10  Cramer  Fso;  pyro;  contact  Azo  j)rint. 

“Speed.  " page  5.  delights  the  eye  by  its  novel  and 
graceful  ])ictorial  design.  True,  the  yacht  is  sailing 
out  of  the  picture,  as  it  were;  but  this  tendency  is 
thwarted  by  the  l)ig  wake  which  j)ulls  the  craft,  as  the 
principal  object,  backwards — at  least,  it  holds  the  craft 
in  place,  figuratively.  The  s>in  is  high,  and  projects 
the  shadows  towards  the  beholder,  thus  giving  character 
and  solidity  to  the  comj)osition.  The  proportions  are 
admirable;  .so  are  the  tonal  values. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Fondelicek  tV>r  his  ability  in 
managing  the  difficult  subjects  he  has  portrayed. 
'Phough  an  amateur,  he  has  the  making  of  a jirofessional 
portraitist,  d’he  four  character-studies  that  accom- 
j)any  his  instructive  |)ai)cr  are  commensurate  with  the 
information  that  he  offers.  This  is  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  those  photographic  writers  whose  camera-work  is 
inferior  to  their  i)i'ofessions.  Data  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Fondelicek's  article. 

"'Phe  Old  Mill,  " jjage  II,  though  a familiar  camer- 
sidqect,  has  much  that  is  comniendalile.  J'he  usual 
fault — .symmetry  of  airangement  has  been  overcome 
by  choosiTig  as  large  a ])ers])ective  view  as  possible,  with 
a.  variety  in  tlie  material  that  composes  each  side  of  the 
dam.  'Pile  “youlhful"  camerist  wisely  decided  to  im- 
part interest  to  his  foregnmud.  which  he  accom|)lished 
by  including  stones  and  debris  that  were  conveniently 
available.  The  light  was  favorable  at  the  time,  and  the 
exposure  and  development  correct,  so  that  the  total  re- 
sult is  good.  Data:  June,  forenoon.  IStti;  good  light; 
1x5  Rochester  Optical  folding  camera;  No.  I Darlot 
R.  IP;  stop,  F 1(1;  dryplate;  pyro. 

“Mountain-Cascade,"  Jiage  11.  is  eipiallx  meri- 


torious, except  that  the  subject  gave  the  camerist  greater 
freedom  to  compose  his  picture.  With  artistic  judg- 
ment, our  artist  chose  the  diagonal  form  of  compo- 
sition and  produced  a very  satisfactory  result.  Data: 
June,  forenoon,  1892;  good  light;  camera,  lens,  stop, 
etc.;  same  as  preceding;  print  yellowed  with  age. 

Old  readers  of  Photo-Er.x  who  have  enjoyed  the 
•exquisite  marine-creations  of  William  Xorrie  will  wel- 
come another  gem  by  this  productive  artist — “Alone 
on  the  Sea,"  page  13.  Admirably  chosen,  beautifully 
jiroportioned  and  delightfully  executed,  this  view  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  stirs  the  emotions  in  times 
like  the  present.  But  let  this  peaceful  scene  rather 
turn  our  thoughts  to  less  material  thing.s — the  all-per- 
vading hope  that  thus  may  it  soon  be  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  adorable  genre,  jiage  14,  was  one  of  many  much- 
admirefl  pictures  of  a large  and  notable  collection  of 
jirofessional  xvork,  by  the  Maynards,  of  Boston,  ex- 
hiliited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
.several  months  ago,  and  described  in  our  May  issue. 
The  chubby  little  model  has  been  managed  with  the 
view  to  obtain  a round,  plastic  effect — a result  made 
possible  by  concentrating  the  light  and  using  a suitable 
lens.  The  rendition  of  the  fleshtones  and  the  grada- 
tions are  characteristic  of  the  technical  skill  of  the 
IMaynards.  Data:  (ij^  x 8^^  Century  View-Camera; 
No.  2 Voigtlander  Euryscope;  10-inch  focus;  stop,  F/C, 

I 25  second;  (i}/^  x 8j^  Standard  Orthonon;  contact’ 
print  on  Eastman  permanent  Bromide  Paper. 

The  four  illustrations  to  William  S.  Davis’  article, 
I)ages  17.  18,  19  and  20,  are  indicative  of  the  sound 
artistic  al>ility  and  the  uniformly  careful  technical 
attention  which  that  inexhaustible  worker  bestows  upon 
his  productions.  The  first  three  pictures  of  the  present 
.series  illustrate,  particularly,  his  mastery  of  light  and 
shade.  Data:  “Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  page  17;  a 
group  from  the  Maine  Memorial,  at  Columbus  Circle 
and  59th  Street.  New  York  City;  soft  sunshine  at 

II  A.M.;  Ilex  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/(i.3;  Ingento  A 
ray-filter;  1 10, second;  ('ramer Inst . Lso  plate.  “Hunt- 
ington Porch,  " Grace  Church,  New  York — page  18; 
about  9..‘il)  .x.M. ; bright  sunshine;  stop,  F/32;  Ingento 
ray-filter;  5 seconds — a very  full  exposure  to  overcome 
the  exce.ssive  contrast;  Inst.  Iso  plate.  “Under  the 
Portico,"  Public  Library,  New  York — page  19;  dif- 
fused light;  used  sup])lementary  lens  to  obtain  wider 
angle  of  view;  working-aperture  aliout  F/Tl;  1 .second; 
Inst.  Iso  plate. 

“The  City  of  Towers,  " New  York — page  20;  a study 
of  the  East  River  waterfront;  made  from  Long  Island 
Sound  steamer  at  1.10  p.m.;  cloudy  day;  stop,  F/6.3; 
L 100  second;  Inst.  Lso  plate:  i)iint  from  part  of 

negative. 

The  striking  war-picture,  “Over  the  Top,"  illustrates 
the  courage,  in  face  of  imminent  destruction,  of 
Canadian  infantry  in  Flanders — a courage  that  is  the 
result  of  obedience  to  orders  and  perfect  discipline. 
\\e  1 lave  been  informed,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
photographer,  him.self — Cajitain  Castle — that  all  but 
two  of  the  men  visible  in  this  charge  were  killed  within 
one  minute  after  the  German  marksmen  got  the  range. 

\'ery  little  can  be  said  of  “Twilight-Spectres."  pages 
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30  and  31.  except  that  the  ratlier  light  tone  of  either 
reproduction  does  not  convey  the  true  meaning  of  the 
picture.  It  was  made  at  the  approach  of  evening,  and 
the  dead  trees,  as  they  reared  their  gaunt,  stark  forms 
high  above  the  little  foot-bridge,  suggested  the  thought 
of  spectral  apparitions.  It  may  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  print  of  sharp  definition  with  the  one  in  which 
the  clear  detail  has  been  suppressed.  The  author  in- 
\'ites  expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the  comjjarative 
technical  merit  of  each  reproduction — from  readers  who 
may  admire  complete  detail  and  others  who  prefer  dif- 
fused definition.  Data:  contact-print;  September  or 
.\ugust,  1890;  at  twilight;  No.  2 Euryscope;  10-inch 
focus;  stop,  F/22;  almut  twelve  seconds;  Wuestner 
double-coated  plate;  pyro;  contact  albumen  print. 
Diffused  enlargement  was  made  from  the  same  original 
negative,  with  P.  & S.  Semi-Achromatic  lens,  on  Cyko 
Enlarging  paper. 

The  picture  of  the  quaint  old  domicile  of  Betsey 
Ross,  in  Philadelphia,  ti.  S.  A.,  where  was  made  the  first 
.\merican  flag,  will  surely  be  examined  with  patriotic 
interest  by  every  reader  of  Photo-Era.  The  view 
presented  on  page  32  is  an  unusual  one,  in  that  “Old 
Glory “ is  fully  displayed  in  front  of  the  ancient  land- 
mark, which,  as  well  as  Independence  Hall  and  the 
Liberty  Bell,  constitutes  a most  precious  souvenir  of 
the  birth  of  this  nation. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  entries  in  the  “Rainy-Day  Pictures"  competi- 
tion proved  to  be  disappointing  in  variety  and  treat- 
ment of  subjects.  This  is  explained  l)y  the  fact  that 
time  and  opportunity  have  been  lacking,  and  pictures 
along  conventional  lines,  that  were  made  long  before 
Photo-Er.x  announced  its  preference  for  original 
themes,  were  not  entered,  this  time,  by  conscientious 
contestants.  As  one  worker  wrote,  "Practical  inter- 
est in  war-activities,  besides  my  regular  vocation,  has 
prevented  me  from  adopting  your  wise  counsel  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  interesting  camera-subjects 
that  present  themselves  during  a severe  rain-fall  or 
sudden  shower.  Several  times,  on  looking  out  of  the 
window  during  a thunder-shower,  I was  tempted  to 
grab  my  ever-reafly  camera,  rush  out — regardless  of 
the  weather — and  snap  a scene  suggested  in  the  advance 
notice  in  March  Photo-Era;  hut  I was  held  at  my 
desk.  At  other  times  when  there  were  early  indications 
of  a severe  shower,  1 walked  up  and  down  the  street, 
camera  in  hand,  awaiting  the  down-pour,  which  failed 
to  materialize.” 

Nevertheless,  a fair  number  of  interesting  entries  were 
received;  but  the  j)rint  that  deserved  the  first  prize  was 
eminently  lacking.  Better  luck  next  time! 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Burgher's  prize-picture  is  the 
admirable  interpretation  of  the  theme  suggesteil  for 
this  competition,  viz.,  “Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  He 
deserves  sj)ecial  praise  for  having  discovered,  at  last, 
that  inclement  weather  may  be  pictured  other  than 
by  the  conventional  combination  of  a wet  street  and  a 
raised  umbrella.  Let  us  give  this  time-worn  theme  a 
long  and  well-earned  rest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  large  ornamental  globe  must  neerls  be  in  the  pict- 
ure. There  is  still  time  to  remove  it  from  the  negative. 
About  ^ of  an  inch  trimmed  from  the  top.  and  touch- 
ing out  the  two  tree-trunks,  would  improve  the  pro- 
portions and  appearance  of  the  ])icture.  Data:  Ajjril 
21,  1918;  2 P.M.;  raining  at  the  time:  3.V  Kodak; 
Kodak  anastigmat;  stop,  E/8;  1/.5  second;  3j^  x .5j^ 
Standard  Orthonon;  pyro-.soda;  in  tray;  enlarged 
from  half  of  negative  on  P.  IM.  G.  Bromide;  .Vmidol. 

Though  not  a literal  repre.sentation  of  a rainy  day. 


“Fishing- Weather,”  page  37,  received  official  recogni- 
tion. The  j)icture  is  very  sugge.stive  of  inclement 
weather.  It's  the  day  when  they  “Ijite” — the  fish, 
not  the  mosquitoes.  The  pictorial  beauty  of  the  scene 
is  its  chief  merit.  There  is  a spontaneous  balance  of 
parts  and  a pleasing  atmospheric  quality.  Mr.  French 
wisely  went  into  the  country  to  find  his  theme.  Data: 
Augu.st,  2.30  P.M.;  rainy;  5x7  Tele-Photo  Poco; 
rear  lens  of  9-inch  B.  & L.  R.  R.;  stop,  LT.  S.  10;  2 
seconds;  Standard  Plate;  pyro;  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C. 
No.  8;  cloud  printed  in. 

Beginners’  Competition 

In  his  home-portrait  conqjosed  of  the  heads  of  two 
children — page  II — J.  Herbert  Saunders  has  produced 
an  effect  that  is  rarely  found  even  in  a similar  group 
produced  in  a high-class  studio.  1 refer  to  the  diff'er- 
entiation  in  planes  when  a sitter  is  behind  the  other. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  little  girl,  who  a])pears  to 
be  holding  her  baby-brother,  is  slightly  back  of  him, 
and  this  circumstance  is  indicated  by  slight  diff'erence 
in  the  illumination  of  the  two  figures.  Moreover,  the 
group  is  exceedingly  w’ell  balanced;  and,  though  the 
girl  is  looking  into  the  lens  the  effect  helps  to  produce 
unity.  In  any  event,  the  group  is  worthy  of  study. 

sound  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  might  have 
induced  Albert  Huegler  to  select  a different  time  of  day 
at  which  to  photograph  his  very  promising  view,  “The 
Road  to  the  Barn,”  page  43.  As  it  is,  the  den.se  foliage 
at  the  right,  already  a mass  too  dark  to  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  ])icture,  casts  a large,  black  shadow, 
and  the  two  form  a large  mass  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness in  wduch  there  is  neither  beauty  nor  reason.  The 
effect  is  altogether  too  one-sided  to  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  composition.  It  might  be  lightened — by  pencil 
or  brush — on  the  negative,  and  materially  help  matters. 
Let  the  experiment  be  made.  Data:  Postcard-size 
camera;  R.  R.  lens;  at  F/IG;  1/5  second;  Central 
Comet  Plate;  hydro-metol;  Glossy  Prof.  Cyko. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a well-composed  picture 
in  a forest  or  of  an  irregular  collection  of  trees.  All 
the  pictorialist  may  do  is  to  try  to  render  the  lieauty 
of  the  scene  expressed  Ijy  his  artistic  individuality. 
The  view  presented  by  E.  ,J.  Williams,  page  45,  does  not 
evince  an  attem])t  to  offer  a notably  pleasing  arrange- 
ment, nor  to  em]ihasize  any  p.artieular  object,  excc]it, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  that  Kildonan  Park,  .somewhere 
in  Canada,  is  a naturally  attractive  sjiot.  Data: 
July,  bright  light;  Autographic  Kodak  Junior;^  Kodak 
Anastigmat  F/7. 7;  stoj),  F/11  1/25  second;  Easfinan 
film;  dev.  in  Kodak  tank;  enlarged  wilh  Brownie  Eid. 
camera  on  Platino  C.  Bromide  jiaper;  M.  Q.  dev. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contriljuting 
critics  for  consideration  is  “A  Pebble  on  the  Beach, 
by  A.  C.  G.  .\llison.  To  assist  at  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  composition,  the  following  data  are  sup|»lied: 
Augu.st,  11  A.M.,  334  ^ 3-^  special  Kodak;  stop, 

F 10;  I too  secfuid;  (i-J^-inch  B.  & L.  Zeiss  'I'essar  ll 
b;  X.  C.  I<'ilm;  metol-hydro;  I’rof.  f'ykci  Plat. 


Examples  of  Summer-Shadows 

In  connection  with  this  issue's  editorial,  “Summer- 
Shadows,”  beginners,  eager  to  improve  their  work, 
may  study  with  j)rofit  the  excellent  examples  of  the 
subject  on  ]jages  2,  5,  1.3,  17.  IH  and  32. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Enthusiasm  Hath  Charms 

My  most  enthusiastic  and  also  my  hest  friend, 
William  Williams — usually  known  as  Billy — lives  in 
the  second  house  hut  one  from  my  domicile  wherein 
the  land-lady  multiplies  the  meatless  days  by  three. 
Billy  sjjices  life  by  raving  over  everything,  particularly 
ideas — his  own  ideas.  AVhen  Billy  gets  an  idea  his 
enthusiasm  grows  in  volume,  like  that  of  the  siren; 
and  like  a siren  it  dies  slowly  and  reluctantly  only  to 
rise  again  and  again.  Because  I dwell  in  the  vicinity, 
and  because  I really  .enjoy  his  company,  1 am  often 
singed  by  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Only  last  evening,  Billy  burst  upon  the  scenery  with 
a new  idea.  I was  jirst  settling  down  on  the  steps  for 
a quiet  smoke,  when  I was  interrupted  Iry  its  birth. 
Billy  cantered  up  with  his  customary  awkwardness 
and  sat  down  beside  me. 

“Say,”  he  panted,  “I  have  discovered  a system.” 
“What  do  you  mean  by  a system.?”  I a.sked. 

“The  only  way  to  beat  the  game.” 

“What  game.?” 

“I’ll  show  you,”  he  said,  taking  a large  envelope 
from  his  pocket  and  extracting  the  contents  which 
consisted  of  .some  prints  and  papers,  lie  handed  me 
one  of  them  and  I examined  it  carefully  and  in- 
quiringly— with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Apjrarently, 
it  was  .some  kind  of  a picture,  but  what  it  was  a picture 
of,  I could  only  guess.  More  than  anything,  it  appeared 
to  be  a broom-handle  with  some  chicken-wire  in  the 
background. 

“Well,”  I said,  doubtfully,  “what — ” 

“That  is  an  enlargement  of  a ])hotograph  taken  by 
•Tolmnie,”  he  said  as  though  that  exj)laine<l  the  thing. 
It  did  ])artly,  as  .Johnnie  was  his  young  brother. 

“I  don't  (jnestion  that,"  I informed  him,  “but  I 
should  like  to  know,  what  in  thunder  Johnnie  pointed 
the  camera  at  to  get  this.” 

Billy  laughed,  “lie  tried  to  photograph  his  pet 
rooster,  but  the  old  bird  didn't  co-oi)erate  with  him 
and  jumped  off  the  roost  just  as  .Johnnie  sna]>ped  the 
■shutter.  The  ])ieture,  as  you  see  it  here,  is  the  roost.” 
J looked  at  Billy  long  and  searehingly  and  nodded  my 
head  solemnly.  “Yes,”  I said  sadly,  “I  believe  there 
is  a strange  look  about  the  eyes.” 

“Say,”  he  said,  beginning  to  show  fire,  “what  do 
yon  think — ” 

“.\o1hing,”  I .said  .soothingly,  “])lease  eontinue 
with  the  exhil)ition." 

J^xhibit  number  two  a])peared  to  be  a picture  of  a 
small  lake  over  which  hung  a dirigible  balloon  in 
graceful  rejjose. 

“What  did  .Johnnie  aim  at  I his  time?”  J asked  in  an 
agonized  whisper.  Billy  laughed  again — a wihl 
(juivering  laugh. 

“He  Irieil  to  ]»hotogra])h  his  pet  kitten  eating  a 
fish,  bill  Ihe  jioor  liltle  thing  didn’t  co-operate  with 
him  and  turned  tail  just  as  Johnnie  snapped  the 
shutter.  'J'liat  shows  the  fish  and  the — er  tail.’’ 

In  the  deathly  slillne.ss  which  followed  this  ex- 
jilanation  Billy  handed  me  a small  sli])  of  i>a])er.  J 
didn’t  need  lo  ask  him  what  it  was.  J read:  "J’ay  to 

the  order  of  William  Williams $‘2.50.00.” 

“Billy,”  J asked  faintly,  "where  from.?” 


He  pointed  to  the  cheque.  Jt  was  signed:  Thomas 
J‘k  Hope,  treasurer,  Wheelbrook  Exhibition.  I picked 
up  the  two  iiictures  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Billy. 
Billy  nodded. 

“J  entered  them  as  a joke.  The  kitten’s  tail  took 
first  i>rize.” 

“Good  Lord!”  J cried,  and  fell  back  in  a swoon. 

Kenneth  Bolles. 

The  Length  of  a Pendulum 

J WAS  visiting  a popular  photo-supply  store  in  New 
York,  recently,  when  a customer  pointed  to  the  large 
store-clock,  at  the  same  time  asking  the  salesman,  who 
waited  on  him,  what  was  the  length  of  the  intervals 
indicated  Jiy  the  pendulum.  When  told  that  each  beat 
was  a second,  he  naturally  asked  what  was  the  length 
of  the  pendulum.  “39.37  inches,  ” answered  the  well- 
inforniGl  salesman.  “But  why  39.37  inches?”  “Jn 
order,  ” was  the  reply,  “that  it  can  beat  seconds  ac- 
curately. JYr,  obviously,  the  longer  the  pendulum — 
regardless  of  its  weight — the  longer  the  beats,  and  the 
shorter,  the  shorter  the  beats.  ” “Thank  you  for  the 
e.xplanation.  But  what  is  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
length  of  a pendulum  whose  Jieat  is  exactly  one  second?” 
was  the  next  question.  The  salesman  confessed  that 
he  did  not  know,  Imt  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  look 
it  up  and  let  the  customer  know. 

Inasmuch  as  J was  present  at  the  conversation,  I 
apologized  for  intruding  and  explained  that,  as  a photo- 
graphic writer,  J had  considerable  to  do  with  units  of 
measurement,  and  that  the  topic  of  discu.ssion  rested 
entirely  on  the  metric  system  where  the  unit  of  length 
was  a meter,  its  equivalent  in  inches  being  39.37 — ex- 
actly what  the  .salesman  had  stated.  J'hirthermore, 
that  a meter  was  an  arliitrary,  .scientific  dimension, 
being  a one  ten-millionth  of  the  distance,  on  the 
earth's  surface,  from  the  pole  to  the  equator. 

A Novel  PhotograpJiic  Calling 

The  trial  of  an  itinerant  flashlight-photographer, 
recently,  for  charging  in  advance  for  prints  of  a pict- 
ure of  a dinner-party,  and  then  failing  to  deliver 
them,  reminds  the  Editor  of  a similar  affair  that 
happened  in  the  llul),  about  twenty  years  ago. 

A photographer,  of  the  irresponsilile  sort,  ac- 
companied l)y  his  “))al”  who.se  duty  it  was  to  invite 
the  occujiants  of  a store,  in  the  busine.ss-district,  to 
step  out  and  po.se  for  a itieture,  was  doing  a successful 
business  making  pictures  of  this  kind  on  “spec.”  He 
exacted  iiaymenl  for  prints  in  advance  and  then 
com])leteiy  forgot  the  transaction.  He  was  arrested, 
together  with  his  companion,  tried  and,  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  imposed  liy  the  court,  sentenced  to  several 
months  in  the  hou.se  of  correction. 

During  the  trial,  the  court  asked  the  pri.soner  to 
state  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  his  com- 
])anion.  “Oh,”  was  the  rejily,  “he’s  the  ‘caller-out.’” 
"The  what?  ” asked  the  court.  “The  ‘caller-out,’” 
repeated  the  ]uisoner.  “And  why  does  he  call  her 
out,  pray?”  a,skcd  the  court.  “Nobody  calls  her 
out,”  rc])lied  the  photographer,  indignantly.  “It’s 
the  gents  insiile  he  calls  out,  to  stand  outside  to  have 
their  ])ictures  taken.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Photographer’s  Training-Camp,  Madison 
Barracks,  New  York 

Through  tlie  kiiuliiess  and  interest  of  I’rivate  J.  C. 
Fairfield,  (ith  Provisional  Company,  .\viation  Section, 
Signal  Corps,  Madi.son  Barracks,  New  York,  we  are 
able  to  give  onr  readers  a few  facts  concerning  the  pre- 
liminary training  that  the  men  of  the  i’hotographic 
Division  U,  S,  Signal  Corps  are  now  undergoing  for 
overseas  dnty.  To  quote  from  Private  Fairfield's 
interesting  letter: 

“ Well,  here  I am  at  IMadison  Barracks,  New  York, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  d'he  nearest  city  is  Watertown,  New 
York,  about  eleven  miles  distant.  The  liarracks  were 
first  used  in  the  war  of  1812  and  consist  of  forty  build- 
ings inside  the  ])ost.  Recently,  the  post  has  been  used 
for  an  officers'  training-camp  and  it  has  accommoda- 
tions for  about  2500  men.  At  lu’esent,  there  are 
about  1500  boys  here  who  are  receiving  military  train- 
ing preparatory  to  going  to  Rochester,  New  York,  to 
attend  the  iihotographic  school. 

“The  first  day  I arrived  here  I was  examined  by  the 
physicians  and  measured  for  my  uniform.  1 was 
among  the  first  to  open  the  barracks  of  my  comirany, 
called  the  (ith  I’rovisional  Conqiany,  .Vviation  Section, 
Signal  Corps.  In  a week's  time  we  had  a conqjlete 
company  of  al)Out  130  men.  Acting  non-commissioned 
officers  were  appointed.  We  have  received  an  average 
of  thirty  hours  of  military  and  physical  drill  weekly. 
/ leas  complctcb/  uniformed — wifhout  (jun — in  tiro  dni/s. 
I made  out  my  allotment  papers  and  insurance  within 
the  following  few  days.  Everyone  is  advised  to  take 
out  insurance  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  It  costs  from 
$0.00  to  $7.10 — accoriling  to  age — per  month  for  this 
amount  of  insurance.  This  protection  may  be  con- 
tinued for  five  years  after  the  war.  then  it  must  Ire 
transferred  to  some  insurance  comirany. 

“We  get  uj)  at  5.15  a.m.  and  then  at  7.20  a.m.  we 
drill  until  8.45  a.m.,  then  we  have  physical  exercises 
fry  the  entire  battalion  for  one  hour.  After  a rest  of 
fifteen  minutes  we  drill  for  another  hour.  'I'his  is 
followed  by  the  school  of  the  soldier  for  thirty  minutes, 
then  rest  until  12  o'clock  and  me.ss.  Each  company 
has  its  own  mess-hall  and  cooks.  The  food  is  very  sim- 
ple, but  wholesome — I have  {/ained  nine  pounds.  (We 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  I’rivate  Fairfield  needed 
these  nine  pounds  badly.  lie  called  at  the  1’hoto-Kh.v 
office  before  he  left  for  camp. — Eijitor.)  ,\t  1.20  p.m. 
we  have  platoon-drill  and  at  2.30  p.m.  we  hike  to  the 
surrotinding  country  for  two  hours,  unless  it  is  raining. 
We  now  hike  with  light  packs  (22  lbs.)  on  onr  backs. 
If  one  is  unable  to  take  these  hikes  he  is  excused.  For 
two  days  I had  to  do  K.  1’.  (kitchen-|)olice)  work. 
We  get  K.  I’,  in  s(|uads  in  turn;  but  also  for  ])uni.sh- 
ment  for  infraction  of  rules. 

“One  week  ago  Sunday  my  comijanv  visited  the 
Thousand  Islands,  ^^e  went  seventy-six  miles  by 
army-trucks  and  then  thirty  miles  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  We  saw  one  of  America's  most  beautiful 
spots.  We  were  put  into  quarantine  for  about  two  and 
a half  weeks  and  inoculated  for  t.vphoid  three  times  and 
also  vaccinated.  Last  Sunday  I got  a pass  for  fort.v- 
five  hours  and  went  to  Watertown,  New  York.  I stayed 


at  the  Yh  M.  (’.  and  went  to  church  twice.  This 
morning  one  hundred  boys  went  to  Rochester,  New 
York.  It  is  ex])ected  that  they  wall  be  sent  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundre(l  |x'r  week, 

“We  have  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  here  with  motion-picture 
shows  and  a canteen.  Our  evenings  are  our  own  until 
0.15  P.M.  W'e  have  base-ball  games  and  other  sports, 
such  as  fishing,  swimming,  (rrivate  hikes  ami  camping- 
trips  over  Sunday.  Take  it  all  around,  the  boys  are 
having  one  grand  time.  For  the  jjresent  we  are  allowed 
to  u,se  our  cameras  as  much  as  \ve  please. 

“Well,  when  I get  to  Rochester  1 will  attempt  to 
tell  you  more  about  the  iihotographic  training.  W’e 
have  boys  here  now  wIk^  are  motion-])icture  camera- 
men, commercial  and  portrait  photograirhers  and  many 
amateurs.  There  are  .some  who  never  u.sed  a camera 
before.  Several  camera  repair-men  are  here  in  the 
same  coni|)any.  In  my  squad-room  there  are  twenty- 
seven  boys  and  in  this  mmiber  twenty-two  states  are 
represented.  If  you  should  wish  to  make  a short  sketch 
of  this  letter  go  ahead  aTid  do  .so." 

We  are  confident  that  the  information  given  in  this 
letter  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  many  Rhoto-Ek.v 
readers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they,  too,  may  soon 
join  the  Rhotographic  Division.  No  branch  of  the 
service  has  greater  res])onsibilities  or  offers  greater 
rewards.  From  ju’ivate  to  commanding  officer  the 
morale  is  of  the  highest  and  there  is  a steadfast  deter- 
nrination  to  merit  the  .sobriipiet  “Fighting  Photog- 
raphers.” Men  are  needed  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  needed.  Every  commercial,  professional  and  ama- 
teur ])hotograi)her  shoulil  i>repare  at  once  to  do  his 
duty.  ’I'o  win  this  war  crerp  loyal  American  must 
stand  behind  his  country  and  his  Hag. 

News- Photographers  Needed  at  Once 

The  Signal  Corps  is  in  urgent  nee<l  of  expert  news- 
[diotographers.  Men  selected  for  this  branch  of  the 
service  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  their 
actual  ex])erience  as  ,statf-i>hotographers  with  .some 
news|)ai)er  or  new.s-syndicate  comapny.  must  furnish 
three  letters  of  recommendation  and  must  be  .\merican 
citizens  by  birth.  1 1 is  e.ssential  that  they  be  I horoiighly 
familiar  with  the  u.se  of  a (Iraflex  and  other  speed- 
cameras,  as  well  as  various  makes  of  lenses,  their 
speeds,  focal  lengths  and  the  manipidation  of  various 
makes  of  view-cameras  in  connection  with  ordinary 
photography  and  tele])lu)to-'work. 

Ceneral  Pershing  has  ma<le  a request  for  the  best 
available  news-])hotogra])hers  in  this  country  to  make 
photogra|)hs  of  inqiortant  hap|)cnings  in  France, 
d'liese  ])ictnres  are  to  be  preserved  for  future  educa- 
tional work  in  our  schools  atid  colleges  and  for  a pic- 
torial historv  of  the  war.  It  is  intended  to  .semi  the 
men  .selected  overseas  as  soon  as  they  have  conq)leted 
a short  course  in  military  training  in  this  co\mtry. 
U])on  the  completion  of  this  course  they  will  be  com- 
missioned sergeants,  first  class. 

Photogra|)hers  who  ilesire  to  .see  actual  service  in  the 
near  future  should  communicate  immediately  with  the 
Air  Service,  'I'raining  Section,  Photographic  Branch, 
marking  their  communications,  “ l'’or  the  attention  ol 
tlie  Officer  in  ( harge  of  Personnel.” 
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MARY  B.  WHITE 


The  Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 

The  ninth  snininer-session  of  llie  Clarence  II. 
Whit  e School  of  Photogra))hy  will  lie  held  from  July 
8 to  August  17,  1!)18  at  Canaan,  Conn.  No  spot  in 
the  famous  Berkshire  Hills  is  better  adajited  to  the 
pictorial  requirements  of  .students  than  this  region 
which  ahouiids  in  rolling  uplands,  streams,  rugged  hills 
and  domestic  and  church  architecture  of  typically  New 
England  character.  The  course  of  instruction  aims  to 
teacli  the  art  and  science  of  ])hotography  with  a view  to 
train  I he  student  for  a profe.ssional  career.  Illustrated 
pamphlet  desciihing  courses,  terms,  er(ihpment,  etc., 
may  he  obtained  from  Clarence  II.  White,  East 
17th  Street,  New  York  ('ity;  after  July  8,  at  Canaan, 
Conn.  Above  "Poster’'  is  from  IVIr.  White’s  pamphlet. 

Prove  Your  Patriotism 

We  have  called  allention  to  the  need  of  the  govern- 
ment to  obtain  ])hotographs  from  every  section  of  the 
United  Stales  that  will  hel[)  make  a complete  pictorial 
history  of  war.  To  date  this  ap]>eal  has  not  met  the 
ready  response  it  merits,  and  we  believe  that  many 
I)hotogra|)hers  fail  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a request 
so  much  as  it  is  a.  patriotic  prieileqe.  'J’he  honor  to  be 
represented  in  the  judilication  of  the  pictorial  history 
of  the  war,  is  one  that  every  truly  iiatriotie  ]>hotog- 
ra[)her  should  covet  at  once.  The  May  1918  Piioto- 
Eii.v  containeil  a detailed  account  of  the  requirements 
and  i)rices  i>aid  for  jirints.  Particulars  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  War-Plans  Division  of  the  Ceneral  Staff. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Election  of  New  Contributing  Members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Salon 

Tjie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon, 
as  is  customary,  announces  the  election  of  new  Con- 
tributing Members  selecteil  from  among  those  who  were 
re|)resenleil  in  the  Salon  this  year,  and  wlarse  work  has 


been  of  such  individuality  and  character  as  to  make 
possible  this  ili.stinction.  Those  selected  are  as  follows: 
Fred  R.  .Vreher,  Los  Angeles;  C.  E.  Beeson,  Pittsburgh; 
Alice  Boughton,  New  York  City;  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
Los  Angeles;  Emily  II.  Hayden,  Catonsville,  Md.; 
G.  Buell  & Hebe  Hollister,  Corning,  N.Y.;  Charles  L. 
Peck,  Buffalo;  Remick  H.  Neeson,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Jane  Reece,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Wm.  S.  Richter,  Phila- 
del])hia.  Pa.,  and  John  II.  Stocksdale,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Herbert  B.  Turner’s  Show 

Hekbert  B.  Turner,  who  contributed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  artistic  success  of  the  recent  mem- 
bers’ shoiv  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  LT.  Camera-Club, 
held  an  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Boston  City  Club 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  May.  The  eighty  prints 
shown  revealed  cons])icuons  pictorial  qualities,  pleas- 
ing subjects  and  sound  technical  excellence.  All  were 
8 X 19  enlargements  on  P.  M.  C.,  Cyko,  and  Wellington 
bromide  paiier.  The  subjects  illustrated  typical  scen- 
ery of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  American  National 
Parks,  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  harbor-scenes  of  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.  .V  few  genres  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibit.  The  collection  is  available  for  exhibition- 
purposes  by  camera-clubs  whose  secretaries  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  Turner. 

Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide  Discontinued 

Owing  to  the  increasing  imndicr  of  practical  and  re- 
liable exposure-calcnlators  and  meters  now  on  the 
market,  we  have  decided  that  our  readers’  interest 
would  be  better  served  by  using  the  two  pages  now  de- 
voted to  the  Exposure-Guide,  for  text  or  illustrative 
matter.  The  Guide  has  .served  its  jiurpose  well,  and 
when  it  was  compiled  it  was  .second  to  none  in  practical 
value.  However,  the  exposure-meters  now  being  ad- 
vertised in  PnoTO-Eu-V  are  so  simple,  economical  and 
etl'eclive  that  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will 
turn  to  them  with  contidence  and  .satisfaction. 
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Truly,  war-time  works  wonders  in  the  way  it  changes 
our  outlook  and  converts  us  to  all  kinds  of  strange  and 
foreign  ideas.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Camera  Club 
showed  a very  indifferent,  not  to  say  almost  hostile, 
front  to  women,  and  yet  today  (or  rather  yesterday, 
as  we  are  a little  late  with  this  letter)  it  is  breaking 
out  in  a show  of  only  women-exhiltitors.  Although  the 
club  opened  its  doors  to  the  gentler  sex — or  rather  lent 
them  its  walls — it  certainly  did  not  sow  its  invitations 
broadcast:  only  a very  select  few  were  singled  out  for 
this  honor,  and  of  the  nine  names  in  the  catalog  there 
is  not  one  but  is  well  known  and  has  an  excellent 
photographic  reputation. 

Mrs.  Ambrose  Ralli  leads  off  with  eight  beautiful 
oil-transfers:  one  of  them,  French  Peasant,"  is  a 
really  strong  bit  of  work.  The  print  is  1.5  x P2  inches 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  and  most  pleasing 
decoration  of  the  walls. 

Mrs.  Mania  Pearson,  another  of  our  modern  women- 
photographers,  is  well  represented  here.  She  made  her 
reputation  about  two  years  ago  and  has  maintained  it 
steadily  ever  since.  Iler  work,  hung  together  on  one 
of  the  chief  panels,  was  imjiressive  and  interesting,  and 
gave  one  a cheery  kind  of  feeling  that  if  some  of  the 
photographic  folk  can  key  their  work  up  to  this  high 
level  now,  how  they  will  go  ahead  when  once  their  op- 
portunities come  back  and  the  war  is  over! 

Knowing  that  Miss  Constance  Ellis  is  doing  photog- 
raphy professionally  and  devoting  the  proceeds  to  the 
Red  Cross,  we  naturally  expected  to  fiml  nothing  but 
portraits  on  her  liit  of  wall.  But  among  her  six  exhibits 
there  are  only  three  of  her  professional  studies  of  chil- 
dren, and  we  heartily  congratulate  Miss  Ellis  on  reso- 
lutely finding  time  to  do  other  work  as  well.  We  wish 
that  we  had  been  able  to  show  as  great  energy  and  en- 
terprise; but  the  feminine  writer  f)f  this  letter  had  been 
able  to  contribute  only  three  prints  to  this  “Exhibition 
of  Pictures  by  a Group  of  Women-Photographers,”  and 
she  had  tried  to  make  these  as  various  as  possible  liy 
sending  a “Kitten-Study,”  ".k  Cobweb,”  and  a “La- 
burnam  Tree  by  Night  ' ! 

The  next  show  at  the  Camera  Club  will  certainly  be 
an  interesting  one.  for  Mr.  Malcohn  .Vrbuthnot  is 
going  to  exhibit  his  " Photograi)hs,  Paintings  and 
.Sketches."  We  advisedly  put  photography  first,  be- 
cau.se  we  know  that  this  part  of  the  .show  will  be  very 
good.  (Mr.  .Vrbuthnot  is  undoubtedly  quite  at  the  top 
of  the  tree,  as  far  as  photogra])hy  goes.  .Vbout  his 
other  activities,  one  has  not  quite  the  same  confidence. 
One  cannot  rid  oneself  of  the  idea  that  to  Ije  able  to 
paint  needs  more  than  exce])tional  artistic  qualities, 
and  that  without  training  the  ])aintcr  cannot  get  very 
far.  However,  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  exhibition,  next 
month,  may  convert  us  to  quite  the  ojjposite  theory. 
There  is  nothing  like  pre.serving  an  open  mind  during 
these  revolutionary  days. 

The  Exhibition  of  British  Battle-Pliotograjjhs  in 
Color,  which  closed  lately  at  the  Grafton  Galleries, 
has  been  tran.sferred  to  The  People's  Palace,  Mile  End, 
where  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  sixth  of  May. 
The  continuation  of  this  show  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don. after  its  long  run  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  demon- 
strates what  a success  it  has  been.  Ever  since  the 
early  days  of  the  war  the  j)ublic  has  flocked  to  see 


pictures  of  the  fighting,  many  of  which  in  monotone 
have  given  a graphic  view  of  the  front  and  all  its  accom- 
paniments. But  these  photographs  in  color  were  sure 
of  an  even  stronger  hold  than  ever  on  the  people,  for 
they  appear  more  vivi<l  and  lifelike  than  any  black  and 
white  work  couhl  jjossibly  be.  They  are  mostly  colored 
enlargements,  .sometimes  on  a gigantic  scale,  of  pho- 
tographs of  actual  battle-scenes,  troops  on  the  march, 
wounded  prisoners,  transports,  guns,  etc.,  from  both 
Eastern  and  Western  fronts.  Historical  war-paintings 
pale  before  their  realism,  and  there  are  many  little 
incidents  caught,  as  it  were,  instinctively  by  the 
camera  that  never  could  have  been  faked.  And  yet, 
in  most  instances,  the  comjjosition  of  these  photo- 
graphs is  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  is  only  when  people 
are  ol)viously  posed  for  the  camera,  or  are  gazing  at  it 
with  that  curious  self-conscious  expressic^n  that  follows 
human  nature  of  all  races  even  to  the  fighting-line, 
that  we  feel  the  mechanical  influence  of  the  lens  and 
all  its  limitations. 

It  is  worth  while  to  record  that  the  English  weekly 
illu.strated  papers  are  changing  with  the  times — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  gradually  Ijeginning  to  recognize 
advanced  artistic  merit  in  the  recording  of  the  subjects 
which  they  most  illustrate.  ,\s  an  example  we  may 
cite  The  Taller,  the  price  of  which  used  to  be  sixpence. 
l)Ut  now  is  ninepence.  The  current  number  has  a. 
large  proportion  of  its  pages  taken  up  with  the  work 
of  E.  O.  TIojipG  Hugh  Cecil,  Bertram  Bark  and 
Malcolm  Arbuthnot.  Now  until  comparatively  lately 
all  four  were  amateur-i)hotogra]ihers,  and  some  of  them 
have  only  very  recently  joined  the  ranks  of  profes- 
sionals and  opened  .stuilios  in  Lomlon.  The  subjects  of 
their  photographs  in  The  Taller  arc  the  same  that  usu- 
ally appear  iu  this  i)aper.  such  as  actresses,  titled  or 
well-kuown  jjeople,  ami,  nowa<lays,  soldiers  as  well: 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  i)ortraits,  made  by 
men  whose  artistic  perceptions  have  not  been  dulleil 
by  the  mill  of  professional  photography,  stand  out  in 
originality  and  gras]i  of  their  sulq'ects.  Their  sitters 
appear  natural  ami  at  ease,  with  hardly  any  suggestion 
of  lens-shyne.ss,  and  the  composition  of  the  ])ictures  is 
certainly  an  im])rovement  on  the  ohl.  stiff  style.  If 
the  policy  of  the  illustrated  ])a])ers  continues  in  the 
same  direction,  we  shall  soon  learn  to  look  at  them  in 
a different  light  and  enjoy  their  |>ietorial  merits  ((uite 
apart  from  the  news-value  of  the  ]>ictures. 

Owing  to  increased  war-aelivilies,  the  iirices  of  glass 
and  other  materials  have  risen  so  a|)preciably  that 
Kodak  Ltd.  have  issueil  another  revised  list  for  |>hoto- 
graphic  plates.  Needless  lo  say  that  it  is  in  an  u[)- 
ward  dircefion:  but  Ibis  is  a matter  that  troubles  the 
professional  more  than  the  amateur,  who  in  I h(>se 
difficult  tiTiies  has  learneil  lo  be  veiw  careful  with 
plates  and  films.  The  same  firm  has  also  had  to  can- 
cel its  list  dated  January  2f  last  (which  was  referreil  lo 
in  our  letter  of  that  month)  and  issue  a con-ecled  lis|. 
to  date,  with  an  advance  in  the  price  of  Graflex  cameras, 
and  correctiojis  in  that  of  Brownie  cameras,  Banorain 
Kodaks,  and  Enlarging-Cameras.  So  I lie  war-condi- 
tions make  an  ever  shifting  and  confusing  state  of 
affairs  in  busine.ss  and  in  all  other  conditions  of  life. 

,V  film  eiditled,  ''.\merica's  Here,  " was  shown  ])ii- 
vately  for  the  first  time,  a shorl  while  back,  at  the 


New  Gallery  Kinema.  In  it  there  are  some  vivid,  and 
to  English  people,  very  cheering  glimpses  of  the 
American  Navy  which  is  already  working  in  European 
waters.  The  pictures  were  made  during  a visit  of  the 
First  Sea-Lord  to  the  American  Fleet,  and  one  film 
shows  the  officers  of  the  two  navies  fraternizing;  an- 
other, the  process  of  trawling  and  destroying  mines; 
and  in  yet  a third  we  see  the  King  among  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Navy  at  Harwich.  The  public  has 
been  treated  to  many  paragrai)hs  in  the  papers  relating 
to  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  ships  in  our  home- 
waters;  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had 
actual  ])ictures  of  the  event,  and  it  is  sure  to  have  a 
most  heartening  effect  on  our  people. 

We  regret  to  record  that  Lieut.  A.  Console  (one  of 
the  official  photographers  at  the  Front)  was  wounded 
while  making  ])hotographs  in  an  advanced  position.  A 
shell  burst  and  shattered  his  leg.  But  casualties  occur 
in  every  branch  of  war-service,  and  even  photographers 
are  not  exempt. 

P.  A.  of  A.  War  Work 

Photographers  of  every  city  and  hamlet  of  America 
and  Canada  are  asked  to  meet  at  once  and  organize  a 
section  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America. 
All  must  lie  members,  as  we  are  making  every  man  in 
the  service  an  honorary  member  of  this  organization. 
Send  the  memberships  to  the  National  Ileadcpiarters, 
P.  A.  of  A.,  Star  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  together 
with  the  following  information: 

1.  Names  and  local  addresses  of  photographers  of 
your  city  who  have  entered  the  Photographic  Sections 
of  Army  and  Navy  or  are  otherwise  engaged  in  army  or 
navy  service. 

2.  Names  of  dependents,  if  any. 

3.  Are  there  dependents  of  photograjihers  in  service 
of  your  city  who  are  in  need  of  assistance.^ 

4.  What  assistance  has  lieen  or  will  lie  rendered.? 

o.  Have  any  in  the  service  left  their  business  in  charge 
of  another.?  If  .so,  who? 

(i.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  would 
offer  photographic  service  voluntarily  on  future  calls. 

7.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  those  of  your  ladies 
who  will  furnish  knitted  garments  that  may  be  required. 

8.  How  much  will  your  peojile  subscribe  to  a fund  to 
establish  a base-hos])ital,  an  ambulance  and  any  other 
accessories  for  the  direct  benefit  of  photograpliers  in 
service.?  There  will  be  a separate  account  kept  of  this 
fund.  Contributions  will  lie  acknowledged  through  the 
official  journal  and  the  fund  will  be  extended  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  Frederick  P.  Keiipell,  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War. 

!).  Have  all  of  the  photographers  in  your  community 
bought  Liberty  Bomlsy 

It).  Have  all  purchased  War-stani])s.? 

n.  Are  you  assisting  the  Bed  Cross? 

12.  Give  names  ami  addresses  of  those  who  will  com- 
pose a .section  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  in  your  city. 

13.  (live  names  and  addres.ses  of  officers  of  section. 

14.  Keej)  eternally  at  it  . IMeet  every  week  and  have 
rejiorts  sent  to  National  Head(|uarters  regularly. 

Charlies  J.  Couumbus, 
General  Secretary,  P.  A.  of  A. 

A Useful  Photograph 

“Havino  any  more  trouble  with  that  Flossie 
Fluifkins.?" 

“No,  " rc|»lied  the  manager.  “1  contrived  to  get 
hold  of  a ])hotograph  of  her  sou,  who  is  now  thirty-six 
years  old,  and  the  last  time  she  got  huffy  I threatened  to 
show  it  to  a newspaper-man. ’’ — Exchange. 


Books  revietued  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


A Photographer  IX  Russia.  Donald  C.  Thomp.son. 

Illustrated  with  (13  photographs  by  the  author. 

,353  pages.  8vo.  Price,  $2.00.  New  York;  The 

Century  Company.  1918. 

As  an  illustrated  record  of  personal  adventure,  this 
story,  by  an  expert  American  camera-man  who  knows 
not  the  word  “fear,”  is  without  doubt  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  photographic  literature  that  has  yet 
been  written.  This  recently  published  book,  whose 
actual  title  is  “Donald  Thomp.son  in  Russia,”  deals 
with  the  author's  experiences  as  a war-photographer 
in  the  enemy-country,  but  principally  in  Ru.ssia 
before  and  during  that  country’s  debacle.  His  au- 
dacity and  resourcefulness  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
feats  with  the  camera  that  might  be  called  quite 
impossible,  were  it  not  for  the  photographs  them.selves. 
They  are  incontestable  proof  of  his  enterpri.se  and 
courage.  During  the  course  of  his  photographic  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Thomp.son  was  arrested  again  and  again; 
was  wounded  severely  several  times,  and  was  fre- 
quently subjected  to  physical  indignities  and  torture, 
only  to  emerge  finally  with  invaluable  evidence  of 
actual  conditions  in  the  countries  connected  with  this 
great  war.  He  followed  the  Belgians  in  thirty-two 
battles;  was  arresteil  by  the  Germans,  beaten,  abused 
and  thrown  into  prison;  he  fooled  the  German  Secret 
Service  by  means  of  faked  letters;  saw  Russian  in- 
fantry fight  with  nothing  but  clubs,  German  intrigue 
having  deprived  them  of  rifles  and  ammunition;  wit- 
nessed Russian  artillery  in  vain  attempts  to  fit  the 
wrong  shells  to  their  guns;  .saw  everywhere,  in  Russia 
and  the  Balkan  States,  the  destructive  influence  of 
German  propaganda,  and,  most  important  of  all,  was 
ill  Russia  during  the  succe.ssive  upheavals,  and  ]ire- 
dicted  the  success  of  the  Bolsheviki  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  present  de.spotic  regime.  Being* 
gifted  with  exce])tionally  clear  vision,  Mr.  Thompson 
noted  with  rare  accuracy  the  succession  of  events  in 
Russia,  and  the  activities  of  the  jirincipal  actors  in  the 
drama  that  brought  bloodshed  and  ruin  to  that  most 
distracted  country.  His  pictures,  made  early  in  the 
war  and  sold  to  the  Daily  Mail,  brought  the  highest 
price  that  had  ever  been  jiaid  for  war-photographs, 
d'he  sixty-three  that  are  u.sed  to  illu-strate  the  book — 
composed  of  letters  written  to  his  wife — are  only  a part 
of  thousands  that  he  made;  but  they  afford  convincing 
and  documentary  evidence  of  the  thrilling  events  that 
he  witnessed,  and  which  he  de.scribc.s  in  a manner  at 
once  clear,  ingenuous  and  tremendously  graphic.  The 
book  appeals  to  every  person  interested  in  the  war,  and 
with  siiecial  force  to  every  camerist,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, who  aiipreciates  first-class  photographs  made 
under  obviously  adverse  conditions. 


Lottie:  “He  wore  my  photograph  over  his  heart  and 
it  stopped  a bullet.'' 

Tottic:  “I'm  not  surpri.sed,  darling;  it  would  stop  a 
clock.” — London  S ketch . 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

^8 

IS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for 
the  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent  law  offices 
of  Xorman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  tifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Focusing-IIood,  patent  Xo.  1, "201, 919,  has  been  in- 
vented by  Harrison  Gindele,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Photographic  Developing-.Vpparatus  has  been  in- 
vented by  John  S.  Greene,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Commercial  Camera  Comjiany,  Providence,  R.  1., 
patent  Xo.  1,201,920. 

Patent  XM.  1.202,180  has  been  granted  to  Frederick 

E.  Davies,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Method  of  Making 
and  Projecting  Pictures. 

James  A.  Cameron,  of  Brooklyn,  X".  A*.,  has  invented 
Picture-Exhibiting  Apparatus,  [latent  XM.  1,262,578. 

Folding-Camera  has  been  invented  by  Robert 
Kroedel,  of  Rochester,  X'.  Y.,  patent  XM.  1,202,077. 
He  has  assigned  his  rights  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, of  Rochester,  X^.  A'.,  a corporation  of  XYw  A’ork. 

Patent  No.  1.202,72.8,  on  Photographic  Printing- 
Apparatus,  has  just  been  granted  to  Howard  XI.  Web- 
ster, of  Chicago,  III. 

Annie  Barbee,  of  San  Juan,  Cal.,  has  invented  Cam- 
era-Attachment, [latent  No.  1,20;!, 018. 

Optical  Divergence-Determiner  for  Cameras  has 
just  been  invented  by  Alfred  Freeman,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  patent  No.  ],20;i,22;3. 

Patent  No.  1, 20,8, 228  has  just  been  granted  to 
•Joseph  Goddard  and  William  S.  Hutchings,  of  Roches- 
ter, X,  A’.,  on  Photogra[)hic  Camera.  They  have 
assigned  their  rights  to  the  Senaca  Camera  Manufact- 
uring Company,  Rochester,  X.A’.,  a corporation  of 
New  A'ork. 

Ryotaro  Mi,vake  and  Toshio  A’oshida,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  have  invented  Camera, ‘patent  XA).  1,203, .588, 

Camera  has  been  invented  by  Elliott  XIorrell  Stanley, 
of  Chugewater,  W,vo.,  patent  Xo,  1,203,019. 

Patent  Xo.  1,208, 081,  on  Focusing-Hood  for  Cameras, 
has  been  invented  by  Robert  W,  Leach,  of  Kansas 
Cit.v,  Xlo. 

I^hotogra[)hic  Film-Cartridge  has  been  invented  by 
Walter  L.  Farley,  of  Rochester.  X.  A’.,  patent  X'o. 
1,203,7.51.  He  has  assigned  his  rights  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  X.A". 

Robert  Kroedel,  of  Rochester,  X.  X .,  has  invented 
Camera-Back,  patent  Xo.  I,2(i8,9ttl.  He  has  assigned 
his  rights  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com[)any,  Roche.ster, 
X.  Y. 

Patent  Xo.  1,203,902,  on  Pa[)er  for  Producing  Photo- 
graphic Prints  in  Colors,  has  just  been  granted  to  John 
Edward  Thornton,  of  West  llam[)stead,  London,  Eng- 
land. He  has  assigned  his  rights  to  John  Owden 
O’Brien,  of  XIanchester,  England. 

Process  for  Xlaking  Color-Halftones,  patent  Xo. 
1.201.001,  has  been  invented  by  Howard  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Dis  .\ngeles.  Cal.  He  has  assigned  his  rights 
to  Edwin  T.  Earl,  of  Los  .Xngelcs,  Cal. 

Paul  F.  Kahler,  Chicago.  III.,  has  invented  Photo- 
graph Printing-Frame,  [latent  Xo.  1 .201. .521. 

F’inder-.Xttachment  for  Folding-Cameras,  has  lieen 
invented  by  Arthur  David  Xorthrup,  of  Rochester, 
X.  A .,  patent  Xo.  1,201,812. 


Exhibition  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee’s  Work 

One  of  the  most  successful  one-man  shows,  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Boston  AA  XL  C.  LA  Camera-Club,  18 
Bo.vlston  Street,  Boston,  Xlass.,  was  devoted  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  A.  1).  Chattee,  of  Xew  Aork  Cit.v,  shown 
during  the  latter  [lart  of  Xlay.  There  were  thirty-five 
prints,  8 x 10  and  10  x 12,  all  enlargements  in  bromoil 
and  gum.  The  subjects  were  largely  of  .scenery  in 
Southern  F'rance  and  Bavaria,  .\mong  the  most 
notable  [mints  were  the  “Chateau  of  Carcassonne," 
of  which  the  emliattled  walls  enclosing  the  im[)osing 
towers  stoo<l  out  in  bold  Init  pleasing  relief  against  the 
horizon,  with  the  cit.y  below.  The  several  re[)resenta- 
tions  of  this  ins[)iring  suliject  were  im[)ressivel,y  [>ict- 
uresque  and  will  linger  long  in  the  niemory.  Other 
architectural  subjects  were  of  Le  Puy  and  Perigueux. 
They  were  delightful  in  atmospheric  quality.  X^u- 
merous  street -scenes — narrow  lanes  formed  b.y  tall  and 
quaint  building.s — were  admiralile  in  their  a[>pro- 
[iriatcly  rich,  low  tones.  These  qualities  were  also 
conspicuously  exemplified  in  architectural  subjects  from 
the  old  fourteenth  century  towns  of  Rothenburg  ami 
Dinkelsbiihl.  In  many  instances,  [ilain,  straight 
bromide  [u’ints  were  attached  to  the  liromoil  and  gum 
impressions  to  show  the  comparison  in  tone  and  sur- 
face-((uality,  and  that,  frequently,  a crude  bromide 
print  invites  the  beautifying  process  of  either  of  these 
mediums.  The  exhibition  was  enjoyed  thoroughly  by 
members  of  the" Club  and  their  friends,  and  is  but  one 
of  a long  series  of  one-man  sliows  that  will  continue  to 
1)6  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Club  and  under  the  able 
management  of  the  [iresent  exhibition-committee. 

A Contribution  to  the  Red  Cross 

(’uEi)iT  and  thanks  are  ilue  to  XIr.  Paul  XL  Elder, 
of  Coeur  d'.Mene,  Idaho,  for  a Ijeautiful  collection  of 
lantern-sli<les  of  western  scenery,  as  a contribution  to 
the  Red  Cross,  at  Bo,ston,  Xlass.,  for  the  entertainment 
of  .soldiers.  Any  other  rea<lers  of  Pjioto-Era,  who 
<lesire  to  contribute  lantern-sliiles  of  interesting  sub- 
jects. human  life  or  outiloor  .scenery  to  this  end, 
are  coriliidly  notifieil  to  correspoml  with  the  [uiblisher 
of  Photo-Eua  XIagazine. 

An  Artist’s  Endorsement 

J'allahassee.  Fla.,  Xla.y  7,  1918. 
F'.ditou,  Photo-Eha  .Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: 

1 am  in  recei[)t  of  the  portfolio  of  Aurora  Life- 
Studies  ami  Print-Set  XAj.  390.  .VIlow  me  to  ex|)ress 
m,y  a[)prcciation  of  the  artistic  work  ami  thought  given 
to  these  stmlies;  they  are  superior  in  every  wa.y  to  the 
stmlies  t>f  this  ty[)c  which  are  to  be  hail  in  Euro[)e,  and 
I find  that  the  value  of  [)hotogra[)hs  of  life-studies, 
as  aids  in  art-work,  depemls  iqion  the  care  with  which 
such  work  is  carried  out. 

1 shall  soon  avail  myself  of  your  other  sets. 

X’er.y  trul,y  yours, 

James  .Vustin  XIouteam), 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 

Soft- focus  Enlargements 

'1'he  Photo  Shop,  Nortli  2f)tli  Street,  Phila- 

delphia, announces  that  it  is  prepared  to  produce  pic- 
torial results  from  excessively  sharp  negatives,  whether 
plates  or  films.  Its  enlarging-department  is  designed 
and  equipped  to  make  enlargements,  diffused  or 
“Ijroad,”  to  meet  the  artistic  requirements  as  expressed 
hy  the  customer.  The  operator  in  charge  of  this  work 
is  not  oidy  .an  expert  ijhotographic  technician,  but  an 
accepted  exhibitor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Salon.  There  is 
no  extra  charge  for  diffused  enlargements.  An  inter- 
esting and  practical  booklet  on  enlarging  may  be 
obtained  for  a stamp. 

New  Rexo  Universal  Paper 

A NEW  grade  of  Rexo  |>aper  h.as  been  placed  on  the 
market  recently  by  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  210  East 
Ontario  Street,  Chicago.  It  is  claimed  that  Rexo 
Universal  h.as  a longer  scale  of  gra<lation  and  pre- 
serves details  to  better  advantage  than  II.ard  or  Normal 
papers.  There  are  now  huir  grades  and  three  surfaces 
of  Rexo  jj.aper,  anrl  they  are  made  to  meet  all  reqtiire- 
ments.  Dealers  or  the  manufacturers  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  detailed  information. 

Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  Prize-Contest 
Extended  to  September  1 

In  the  Alay  Puoto-Er.^  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange,  90  West  Street,  New  York  City,  advertised 
a prize-contest  for  the  best  photographs  suited  to 
advertise  the  well-known  Skookum  Apples.  Prizes 
aggregating  $110  were  otfered  and  the  closing  date  was 
June  1.  We  are  now  informed  that  this  closing-date 
has  been  officially  extended  to  September  1,  and  we 
suggest  that  professional  and  amateur  photographers 
enter  the  contest  without  delay. 

Attacking  the  Enemy’s  Trade 

The  setting  up  of  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  by  the  Covernment  with  the  principal  object  of 
:^howing  British  manufacturers  the  classes  of  enemy- 
goods  which  may  lie  replaced  in  foreign  markets  by 
Briti.sh-made  articles,  is  a reminder  to  both  proilucers 
and  consumers  of  photographic  material  and  ap]iaratus 
that  now  is  the  time  to  make  good  re, solutions  for  the 
future  when  the  happy  days  of  jicace  are  again  with  u.s. 
Necessity  has  shown  the  photographic  worker  of  this 
country  that  under  the  stress  oi  war  he  can  do  very 
well  with  home-made  products.  At  first,  a few  fas- 
tidious ])eople  were  inclined  to  regret  the  loss  of  certain 
chemicals  and  other  things  of  enemy-origin,  Imt  .as 
time  has  gone  on,  substitutes  of  a more  or  le.ss  satis- 
factory kind  have  been  ])ut  on  the  market,  or  the 
enemy-goods  have  been  )>roved  to  lie  less  indis])ensalile 
than  was  thought.  Having  got,  the  consumer  in  the 
haliit  of  using  homc-iiroducts  almost  exclusively  iluring 
the  war  it  is  now  uii  to  the  British  photographic  manu- 
facturer to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  keej)  the  honie- 
inarket  to  hinrself  after  the  war  as  far  as  ])ossible. 

The  Ainnfciir  I’hotofirapher. 


Focusing-Scales  on  Cheap  Cameras 

The  focusing-scale  on  a very  cheap  camera  is  not 
always  quite  reliable,  and  possessors  of  such  cameras 
would  do  well  to  check  the  scale  by  the  following  simple 
means.  Measure  off  the  distances  corresponding  with 
the  graduation-marks  along  a garden-p.ath,  and  drive 
a stick  into  the  ground  at  each  point.  When  dark 
fix  the  camera  in  position,  raising  the  front  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  get  someone  to  hold  a lighted  candle  at 
the  first  distance.  Give  a two-seconds  exposure,  then 
drop  the  front  a little,  have  the  candle  moved  to  the 
next  distance  .according  to  the  scale,  and  after  focusing 
for  that  distance  expose  again.  Upon  development 
if  all  the  im.ages  are  equally  sharp,  the  scale  is  obviously 
correct.  If  some  of  the  marks  are  wrongly  placed  the 
fact  will  be  made  evident  by  lack  of  sharpness  in  the 
image,  and  a little  further  experimenting  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  discover  where  the  marks  should  have 
been  jilaced. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 

What  is  an  Equipment? 

The  erudite  manager  of  the  aimateur  counter,  at  a 
Iirominent  photo-supply  house,  had  just  delivered  a 
coinjirehensive  dissertation  on  the  selection  of  the 
jiroper  camera  and  accessories  for  approaching  summer- 
.activities,  when  an  interested  individual  ventured  to 
ask  the  spe.aker  how  he  ditferentiated  between  an  out- 
fit and  an  equipment.  Looking  the  hopeful  purchaser 
squarely  in  the  eye,  the  salesman  replied,  ostentatiously, 
‘‘,\n  outfit  costs  from  .$2  to  $lo;  an  equipment  from 
•$50  up!"’ 

Photography  a Luxury  in  Germany 

According  to  one  of  our  cotemporaries  in  England, 
photographic  a])paratus  of  any  kind  in  Germany  is  to 
be  suliject  to  extra  taxation,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
instead  of  five  per  cent  on  all  retail  tran.sactions. 

Advertising  Enemy-Products 

A recent  issue  of  a prominent  German  photographic 
weekly  appeared,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  with 
an  ailverti.ser's  fiargain-list  of  four  large  .solid  pages, 
offeriug  over  500  u.sed  lenses  of  standanl  makes,  includ- 
ing French  and  even  English.  .Vmong  the  latter  were 
a few  lenses  by  Dallmeyer,  Beck  and  Watson,  and  also 
several  Kodak  Rectilinear,s — despite  the  edict  against 
enemy-nuK le  proi hict s . 

This  is  directly  in  line  with  our  Engli.sh  cotempo- 
raries, who,  though  not  publishing  advertisements  of 
German  products,  [lermit  them  to  appear  in  advertised 
bargain-lists. 

Obliging  the  Dealer 

A LONG-SUFFERING  dealer,  over  in  Philadelphia, 
recently  aildressed  one  ot  his  patrons  as  follows; 

“Dear  Sir —Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  amount  of 
your  bill,  and  oblige?” 

To  this  the  obliging  deliiupient  replied:  ‘"The 

amount  is  $110.50.  " 
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All  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  sixty  years’ 
camera  making  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3 — a superh  pocket 
companion  for  anyone  who  appreciates  that 
which  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

With  the  finest  of  line  lenses  and  shutter 
equipments,  it  produces  sharp,  clear  2%x3% 
inch  pictures  in  rain,  sunshine  or  shadow. 

ANSCO 

CAMERAS  C.  SPEEDEX  FILM 


IVrite  for  specimen  picture  on 
Cyko  Paper.  Then  ask  the  Ansco 
Dealer  for  a demonstration. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

B INGHAMTOTSr.  TSTE.WYORK 


The  user  of  the  V-P  Speedex 
No.  3 can  quickly  change  the 
speed,  the  lens  opening  and  the 
focus  without  losing  sight  of 
the  image  in  the  “finder” — an 
exclusive  Ansco  feature  which 
makes  picture-taking  easier  and 
more  certain. 


The  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No. 
3 is  extremely  simple  in  opera- 
tion, exceptionally  beautiful  in 
appearance  and  extraordinarily 
etficient. 
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Alongshore  with  a Camera 

B.  F.  LANGLAND 


X GSHORE  with  a camera ! What 
lio.st  of  ]deasant  recollect ioii.s  it 
iiig.s  to  me — memories  of  tramjrs 
out  the  water-fronts  of  big  cities; 
strange  odors  and  smoky  vistas; 
of  walks  along  shining  f)eaches  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  sun  casts  its  first  radiance 
on  the  waters — turning  them  to  molten  gold  — 
and  of  early  evenings  after  a summer-shower, 
when  opale.scent  clouds  are  reflected  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  lake;  and  of  brisk  and 
exhilarating  “hikes"  along  shore,  when  win- 
ter's frosts  and  snows  have  worked  their  magical 
transformation,  A few  minutes'  walk  will 
trans])ort  you  fiami  a center  of  civilization  into 
a region  of  ice  and  snow — where  ])olar  con- 
ditions i)revail — with  huge  icebergs  set  in  end- 
less fiehls  of  broken  ice  and  arctic  scenes  all 
al)out  that  make  you  live  the  stories  of  j)olar 
exploration  you  have  read.  Trips  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Alichigan  are  among  the  most 
interesting  outings  that  ])hotogra])hers  in  search 
of  marine  or  alongshore  ])ictures  can  take. 
,Sul),jects  of  pictorial  interest  are  to  be  found 
on  every  hand,  subjects  in  every  way  the  ecpial 
of  those  to  be  obtained  at  the  seashore — bathing- 
beaches  with  sunny  pictures  of  laughing  children, 
splasliing  in  the  water  and  romi)ing  on  the  sands. 
f)r  bathing  nymi)hs  in  ,\imette  Kellernian  suits; 
pictures  of  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  utider 
stormy  skies,  or  white-winged  yachts  drifting 
in  the  bay;  [lictures  of  jiassenger  and  freight- 
steamers  coming  or  going,  with  long  streamers 
of  smoke  trailing  after  them;  or  an  occasional 
tall-masted  schooner  sailing  by.  These  [lict- 
uresc|ue  sailing-vessels,  so  numerous  on  the 
lakes  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last 
century,  are  now  fast  disaiqieariug.  d'hey 
have  been  disjilaced  by  th(>  big  steam-freighters. 
Every  year  sees  more  of  them  lying  wreckeil 
and  abandoned  on  deserteii  >hores.  or  grounded 


in  some  marine-graveyard  to  be  eventually 
broken  up.  They  will  soon  lie  a thing  of  the 
j)ast.  Pictures  of  fisher-folk  busy  about  their 
(piaint  homes,  boats  and  other  fishing-gear, 
j)ictures  of  shipyards  and  drydocks,  with  men 
at  work  on  many  interesting  tasks  add  to  the 
charm  of  alongshore  photography.  There  are 
subjects  for  the  camera  all  about.  ])ictures 
worth  making,  ])ictures  visible  tt>  those  who 
have  learneil  to  see.  But  alas!  how  many 
there  are  who  have  eyes  and  see  not!  Photog- 
ra])hers  who  excuse  their  failure  to  make  j)ict- 
ures  of  interest  by  saying  "there  are  no  sub- 
jects of  ])ictorial  interest  in  our  neighborhood," 
and  who  are  under  the  impression  that  if  they 
could  go  here  or  there,  or  somewhere  else,  they 
would  find  jiictures  worth  making.  They  are 
under  "the  lure  of  the  elsewhere.  " The  trouble 
is  that  they  have  never  learned  to  see.  To 
have  become  the  ])ossessor  of  a camera  at  least 
augurs  the  desire  to  make  ])ictures.  Now.  the 
|)hotogra])her  abroail  with  his  canu'ra — if  he 
has  not  learned  to  see — is  very  much  in  the 
])osition  of  the  lady  who  desired  to  make  a 
rabbit-])ie  and  was  given  a recipe  beginiiiiig, 
“First  catch  your  rabbit.  " The  i)hotogr:i|)hcr 
must  first  see  his  jiicture.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  essential  feature  of  an  art-educa- 
tion is  learning  to  see,  the  primary  function 
of  the  art-schools  being  to  teach  their  pupils 
to  see  correctly.  This,  with  the  manual  dex- 
terity ae(piirc(l  by  ])ractice,  makes  tlu-  artist. 
Now,  it  is  not  iiccf'ssary  for  the  i)hotogra])her 
to  aft<‘ud  an  art-school  in  order  to  leani  to  see. 
He  should  first  acknowledge  to  himself  his  lack 
of  the  faculty  to  see  the  i>ietorial  in  his  sur- 
roundings, then  he  should  deteriTUue  to  over- 
come this  lack.  ()iie  way  to  aeeomplish  this 
is  suggest<‘(l  ill  the  following  ])aragra])hs. 

If  your  desire  is  to  make  jiietiirc's  along  the 
>hore,  select  a view  in  your  neighborhood  that 


A MISTY  MORNING  IN  MILWAUKEE  HARBOR 


B.  E.  LANGLANH 


you  can  visit  at  frequent  intervals.  Say  tliat 
tlie  view  selected  is  from  one  of  the  city-hri(lf>es. 
Make  a list  of  the  material  things  in  the  view. 
It  will  he  sometliinj>  like  this:  the  water  in  the 
river;  l)nihlinf>s  anil  wharvi's  on  each  side; 
a vessel  or  floats  of  some  kind  jiassing  u])  or 
down  the  river,  or  tied  nj)  at  the  dock;  men 
at  work  on  the  wharf;  and  the  sky  above.  Make 
a record-i)hotogra])h  of  the  scene  from  yonr 
point  of  view.  It  may  he  a ])ictnre  jiossihly, 
hut  that  is  not  what  >’on  want.  What  yon  do 
want  is  to  make  a record  of  the  material  making 
np  the  view  at  that  jioint.  d'ake  yonr  list 
home,  get  out  yonr  file  of  the  hack  nnmlx'rs 
of  I*iioto-Era,  if  yon  are  fortunate  enough  to 
ha\'e  one,  and  if  \on  haven't,  he  wise  and 


make  iqi  yonr  mind  to  start  one  at  once,  for  a file 
of  this  magazine  is  an  eminently  comjilete  and 
instructivi'  text-hook  on  artistic  photography. 
Yon  will  find  it  liherally  and  heantifnlly  illus- 
trated, then,  jiick  out  the  pictures  that  are  made 
nj)  Old  of  th(“  materials  on  yonr  list,  ohserve 
how  the  artists  have  made  use  of  them  in  con- 
structing their  ])ictnres.  Yon  will  find  that 
they  have  made  use  of  all  of  them,  hut  in  what 
a variety  of  ways!  One  man  has  seen  a pict- 
uri'  in  the  reflection  of  the  hnildings  and  ves- 
sels in  tlu'  water  of  the  river  and  has  enijiha- 
sizi'd  that  feature,  all  the  other  elements  having 
heen  snhordinated  and  used  to  furnish  halance 
and  atmos])here,  .Vnother  has  seen  his  pict- 
ure in  the  tall  masts  and  stout  hull  of  the 
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vessel  at  the  wliarf.  and  still  anotlier  will  have 
found  Ids  jdoture  in  the  sky  above  the  river 
with  the  rest  of  the  material  seiA'ing  merel\' 
as  a frame  or  sn])])ort.  Aon  will  note  that 
each  of  the  artists  has  emphasized  some  one 
tiling,  .suhordinaling  the  rest  of  the  material. 
Study  these  jiietnres  earefully.  see  if  your  com- 
hination  of  materials  can  he  made  to  furnish 
pic  tures  of  a similar  character,  look  over  your 
view,  item  hy  item,  consider  how  each  would 
apjiear  under  the  different  condilions  of  light 
as  it  changes  hour  hy  hour  thronghont  the  day, 
observe  how  changes  in  the  direi-tion  of  the 
light  emphasize  or  subordinate  the  different 
[liirts  of  the  scene,  and  what  an  entire  change 
in  the  appearance  of  things  is  made  by  a change 
in  the  weather. 

A little  intcMisive  stnd>‘  along  these  lines  will 
make  a world  of  difference  in  yonr  ability  to 
see  the  jdc’torial  in  \dur  surroundings.  Aon 
will  find  nc'W  beant>’  and  interest  in  the  familiar 
things  abc^nt  yon;  and  when  >’on  go  out  with 
yonr  camera  yon  may  ho[)c-  to  bring  back  pict- 
ures in  whic-h  the  r-haracteristie  features  cif  the 


scene  have  been  em|)hasized  and  which  will  not 
only  vividl\-  recall  to  you  the  jileasures  of  the 
outing,  but  will  convey  to  others  the  ini])res- 
sions  ancl  emotions  felt  by  yon,  the  artist,  when 
making  the  ])ictnres. 

The  ])ictnrcs  that  aceompany  this  article 
were  made  with  several  cameras  -some  small 
and  some  large.  'I'lie  ex])crience  gained  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  one 
eamera  made  that  will  meet  all  the  needs  of  the' 
"Alongshore  I’hotograiiher."  'I'his  is  the  day 
of  the  small  eamera  and  wonderful  onlfits  in 
miniature  are  to  be  had.  AInch  line  work  can 
and  has  been  done  with  these  very  small  cameras, 
but  their  sneeessfni  use  rei|nires  mneh  more 
experience  and  skill  than  is  needed  with  a larger 
eamera.  For  all-around  use,  I would  not  ad- 
\'ise  a c-amera  smaller  than  x d'4,  nor  larger 
than  X 7.  Aly  Jiersonal  Jirefereiiee  is  tor  a 
eamera  of  the  popular  postcard-size,  t’d  4 x .f'g, 
for  the  following,  to  me.  excellent  reasons: 

1.  It  is  small  and  light  enough  not  to  be 
unduly  burdensome  to  eari\\'  about,  d'he  ]>ho- 
tographer  of  alongshore  seioes  fre<|iientl\'  has 


long  distances  to  go  to  reach  a desired  picture. 
A heavy  load  will  make  a short  road  long  and 
a long  road  interminable.  The  tired  artist  can- 
not do  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  his  subject. 

‘•2.  This  size  is  large  enough  to  permit  careful 
focusing  and  coni])osition  on  the  ground-glass, 
and  affords  a contact  ]>rint  from  the  negative 
of  a size  to  l)e  of  value  without  enlargement. 

3.  It  is  a standard  size,  and  su])i)lies  can 
usually  be  obtained  even  in  the  smaller  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  Incidentally,  having  this 
size  camera  I was  enabled  to  obtain  a number 
of  interesting  pictures  last  fall  while  on  a caiioe- 
and  camping-trip  in  the  wilds  (jf  Northern 
Wisconsin.  My  film-packs  had  all  been  used 
up  long  before  the  trip  was  over.  We  paddled 
ten  miles  down  the  river  to  a little  village  where 
we  found  that  the  oidy  sizes  of  film-pack  on 
hand  at  the  drug-store — where  ])hoto-suj)])lies 
were  carried — was  one  ])ack  ;>3<4  -x  and  one 
X 43^.  It  was  a case  of,  "use  these  or  go 
without.”  I used  them  by  inserting  a block 
of  wood  whitthsl  down  to  the  proper  size  in 


the  lower  end  of  my  film-pack  adapter  for  the 
33^  X 43^,  and  the  smaller  pack  by  using  the 
same  block  with  the  addition  of  two  narrow 
pieces  of  wood  glued  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pack  to  keep  it  in  place.  Then,  after  marking 
the  sizes  on  the  ground-glass  with  a pencil,  off 
we  went,  happy  again. 

The  camera  for  alongshore  work  should  be 
]irovided  with  a bellows  of  sufficient  length  to 
j)ennit  the  use  of  the  long-focus  rear-combina- 
tion of  a convertible  anastigmat  lens.  The  long- 
focus  lens  is  extremely  valuable  in  marine- 
work,  as  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  approach 
the  subject  closely.  The  shutter  provided 
should  be  a good  reliable  (me,  not  necessarily 
very  fast — very  rapid  exi^osures  are  rarely 
needed  on  alongshore  subjects.  A light-yellow 
ray-filter  and  orthochromatic  plates  and  films 
should  be  used;  also  a triixxl.  of  course,  when 
possible.  A good  view-finder  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  many  shore-])ictures.  because 
time  and  conditions  will  often  prohibit  the  use 
of  a tripod  desjjite  its  technical  advantages. 


Backgrounds  for  Portraits 


Hue  amateur  who  attenii)ts  j)or- 
traiture  at  home  is  often  beguiled 
into  thinking  it  necessary  to  imitate 
some  of  the  conventions  of  the  pro- 
fessional studio,  and  buys  painted 
backgrounds  of  landscapes  and  interiors.  He  is 
probably  following  a very  bad  exam])le.  It  is 
only  lack  of  observation,  or  else  force  of  habit, 
that  leads  i>eoi)le  to  tolerate  .some  of  the  back- 
grounds as  they  are  employed  in  much  pro- 
fessional work. 

It  is  still  ((uite  a common  thing  to  find  in  a 
])hotograph  a ])aintcd  landsca])c  or  seascape 
ending  abru]>fly  in  a foreground  carpet,  on  which 
stands  an  elaborate  chair  (jccuj)icd  by  the  sitter. 
Or  a comiiKjnplace  |)crson  in  outdoor-dress  is 
l)oscd  before  a crude  |)ainting  of  the  interior  of  a 
baronial  hall.  4'hese  arc  the  last  things  an  ama- 
teur ])ictorialist  would  dream  of  imitating.  On 
the  other  hand,  ad\anced  ])rofessionals  have  a 
wide  I'angc  of  l)ackgrounds — artificial  and  nat- 
urah  in  tlicir  studios,  and  lliese  they  cm|)loy  with 
knowhslge  and  skill  to  suit  tlieir  sitters  and  ])ro- 
ducc  a harmonious  and  convincing  result.  Hut 
here,  again,  the  resources  are  so  elaborate  and 
\aricd  that  the  average  amateur  cannot  ho])c  to 
command  tliem.  Even  the  a]>parentl>-  simi)le 


accessories  of  the  effective  and  popidar  “sketch- 
portrait”  are  beyond  the  scope  of  many  of  us. 
The  appropriate  background  and  floor-cloth  can 
be  used  to  advantage  only  with  suitable  lighting- 
arrangements,  and  both  negative  and  print  re- 
fpiire  modifications  that  demand  considerable 
skill  and  j)ractice. 

Tlie  beginner  who  attemi)ts  indoor-portraiture 
at  home  generally  confines  himself  to  head  and 
shoidders,  or,  at  the  most,  half-lengths.  He  will 
therefore  be  well  advised,  if  he  uses  canvas  back- 
grounds at  all,  to  ado])t  only  tho.se  of  a flat  uni- 
form tint.  These  are  very  useful  and  aj)pro- 
])riate  for  his  ])urjx(se,  and  they  need  be  only  of 
such  a size  as  admits  their  suspension  on  the  wall 
by  means  of  ])icture-hangers.  A i>atterned 
wall[)a]jcr  is  generally  unsuitable;  but  a self- 
colored  ])aper  or  a distem])ered  wall  of  suitable 
color  will  serve  as  a canva.s-background. 

A i)icture  in  the  background  can  sometimes  be 
introduced  with  good  effect,  but  it  re(|iiires  skilful 
management.  It  is  also  sometimes  ])ossible  so 
to  place  the  sitter  that  the  space  beyond  him  is 
occui)icd  by  a darkened  I'oom  or  j)as.sage.  If 
the  subject  is  well  lighted,  the  result  may  be 
very  striking  and  effective,  and  the  background 
will  actually  suggest  space  rather  than  a sub- 
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staiitial  l>arrier.  Tlie  very  antitlicsis  of  the 
I>lain  V)ackgrounil  may  l)e  used  in  tlie  sha]>e  of 
material  witli  a strong  and  decorative  i)attern; 
hut  this  is  suitat)le  only  when  used  in  eonjnne- 
tion  with  elaborate  ornamental  dress  worn  hy 
the  sitter.  It  may  he  taken  as  a sate  general 
rule  that  the  ])lainer  and  more  unohtrusi^•e  the 
haekground,  the  hett('r. 

It  is  liecause  this  rule  holds  good  also  with 
outdoor  {)ortraiture  that  the  ad\iee  is  so  often 
given  to  avoid  sneh  haekgrounds  as  fences,  trel- 
lis work,  hriek-walls,  and  foliage.  Whether  in 
sharp  toeus  or  not,  sueli  details  detract  from  the 
j)ortrait,  hecanse  tlie.\‘  are  too  elaborate  and  oom- 
plicatecl,  and  demami  too  much  attention.  lienee 
the  ai)j)lieation  of  sneh  terms  as  fussy,  busy, 
ficlgety.  ami  restless,  d'he  head  may  be  arranged 
tc)  come  against  a distant  mass  of  shadow,  and 
so  stancl  out  in  relief  against  a background  that 
is  ciuiet  and  natural;  or  it  is  sometimes  possible 


to  include  a ]jee]i  of  simple  landscape  w Inch  is  the 
genuine  thing  which  the  paintecl  canvas  of  (he 
jn'ofessional  aims  to  imitate.  Successful  studies 
of  figures  have  also  been  made  with  the  sky  oid,\’ 
as  a background;  but  it  is  b^■  no  means  eas^■ 
to  obtain  good  tone-values  in  both  figure  and 
sky  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course,  a plain  background  can  be  used  out 
of  doors  as  well  as  in.  It  may  be  merely  a ])lain 
and  suitable’  lighted  wall,  a flatted  cam’as,  ])a])er, 
or  uncreased  fabric  of  correc-t  tone  and  texture. 

With  animals  or  children  out  of  doors,  (he 
artificial  background  is  seldom  sat  isfactorx’.  It 
is  time  well  spent  to  look  about  for  a suitable 
setting  wliich  is  more  natural  and  ajijiropria te. 
Lastly,  although  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
note,  it  must  be  remembered  that  suitability  of 
background  is  often  of  ec|iial  importance  in  the 
rendering  of  many  subjects  other  than  ])or(raits 
and  figures.-  F.  !■'.  d'.,  in  /'/mtm/ru/;////. 


A Camouflage-Camera 
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of  tlio  best  jjictures  I ever 
le — not  indeed  artistic,  hut  re- 
:e  with  action  and  naturalness 
as  made  sitting  on  a heuch 
])ark  with  my  camera  concealed 
hy  a ncwspajier  s])read  carelessly  on  my  laj), 
while  I gazed  ahsentmindedly  off  into  space — 
seemingly.  A certain  tree  was  fifty  feet  away, 
and  passershy  had  to  j)ass  hetween  the  tree 
and  the  fence.  I saw  my  man  coming  down 
the  street:  a Mexican  peon  clad  in  rags,  arro- 
gant, about  half  drunk  with  mescal  and  more 
or  less  ((uarrelsome.  If  he  had  seen  me  snap- 
j)ing  him,  either  I should  have  had  trouble  with 
him — for  they  don't  like  Gringo  photograj)hers 
in  Mexico — or,  at  best,  I should  not  have  been 
able  to  oI)taiu  the  unconscious  pose  that  the 
jjicture  showed.  But  the  camouflage  wcjrked 
])erfectly.  Just  at  the  right  time  I sc(ueezed 
the  bulb  between  my  knees,  and  both  liaTids 
were  above  the  newsj)a])er.  To  the  uninitiateil 
“snappee”  the  “snap]ier"  was  doing  nothing 
but  smoke  and  idle  his  time  away. 

At  aiuhher  time,  I failed  disastrously  through 
lack  of  j)ro])er  camouHage.  Two  ladies  were 
bargaining  with  a street-j)eddler  on  a corner. 
The  scene  was  characteristically  Mexican  and 
I wanted  to  get  it.  Of  course,  they  spotted 
me  at  once  as  a Gringo,  and  my  camera  was 
very  mucli  in  evidence.  So  I boldly  made  the 
best  of  it,  aTid  went  out  into  the  street — they 
watching  me  closely — and  pretended  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  ])hotogra])hing  a church 
down  the  street.  1 set  my  focus  for  the  gnjup 
on  the  street-corner,  very  ostentatiously  sighted 
the  church  thnuigh  my  view-finder,  then  turned 
suddenly  and  “sna])])ed"  the  ladies.  Too  late 
or  too  clumsy — my  plan  had  been  discovered! 
Result — a rear  view  of  two  lailies  and  a peddler 
— an  utterly  meaningless  and  useless  ))ieture. 

The  mail  who  gets  a really  first-class  outdoor 
snapshot  of  persons  has  to  be  a first-class  strate- 
gist, or  else  ha\e  extraordinary  luck.  The 
slightest  suspicion  of  a ])ose  or  camera-con- 
sciousness sjioils  the  |)ictiire.  Onl.\'  ])rofessioiial 
models  C'an  jiose  for  a jiictiire  and  look  uncon- 
scious. Most  peojile,  hitherto  jierfectl.N'  natural 
and  seemingly  in  their  right  minds,  at  sight  of 
a camera  assume  au  almost  idiotic  attitinh — 
or  even  grin  into  the  camera.  It  is  foll>-  to 
waste  a ])lale  in  such  circumstauces. 

Sometimes,  one  can  go  through  tlie  nia- 
uaMures  to  make  the  picture,  and  then  act 


as  if  it  had  been  made  and  turn  away.  By 
suddenly  turning  around,  sometimes  one  can 
catch  the  group  unawares  and  get  a fairly  good 
picture;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  parties 
in  the  group  will  be  ill  arranged.  It  is  only  by 
having  everything  ready — focus,  stop  and  dis- 
tance— that  one  can  accomplish  anything  worth 
while.  One  simply  has  got  to  wait  until  the 
]iersons  get  into  the  right  position,  uncon- 
sciously and  naturally;  but  the  foreground  and 
background  must  be  in  harmony.  With  a 
camera  ojienly  ])ointed  at  your  people,  this  is 
almost  impossible.  And  that  is  where  the 
camouflage-camera  comes  in.  The  camera  is 
filled  and  aimed;  but  the  subjects  don't  know  it. 

Nowadays,  almost  everybody  knows  how  a 
camera  looks,  especially  the  folding-kind.  One 
takes  the  camera  out  of  the  case,  pulls  out  the 
bellows  which  is  often  red,  jmtters  with  the 
shutter  and  gives  notice  thereby  to  the  whole 
\forld  that  a jiicture  is  about  to  lie  made.  For 
camouflage-jnirjioses,  the  folding-camera  is  jirob- 
ably  the  least  efficient.  The  box-type  is  much 
better,  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to  disguise. 
But  at  present,  in  this  country,  the  box-type 
is  poorly  developed.  Its  shutter-sjieed  is  gen- 
erally about  1/2.5  of  a seconil  and  it  has  no 
focusing-arrangenient.  One  has  to  be  content 
with  universal  focus.  The  background  conse- 
cpiently  may  compete  with  your  middle  dis- 
tance in  a most  embarrassing  way,  because 
your  lens  has  a speed  of  generally  F/11  or  at 
best  only  F/8.  You  have  virtually  only  one 
speed  and  three  stojis,  the  value  of  which  is 
problematical.  The  English  advertise  a camera 
with  focusing-devices,  varying  sjieed-shutters 
and  the  usual  number  of  sto])s — iu  box-form. 
But  under  present  conditions,  of  course,  such 
a camera  is  not  available  for  .Vmericaus.  The 
jiroblem  is  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  what 
we  have  at  our  dis|)osal. 

There  are  two  tyjies  of  camera;  folding  and 
box.  There  are  three  types  of  subjects;  the 
unso])histicated,  tlu‘  moderately  sophisticated 
and  the  utterl\’  sophisticated  or  camera-])eople. 
The  latter  have  to  be  left  out  of  calculation  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  have  the  decency  not 
to  give  the  scheme  away. 

If  one  uses  a box-camera,  one  may  carry  it 
frankly  as  a camera  with  a false  shutter  at- 
tached  to  either  side  or  the  wrong  end.  B>' 
making  a great  fuss  about  getting  the  picture 
just  right  with  tlie  false  shutter,  one  can  some- 
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times  <i;et  a good,  unconscious  picture  witli 
nnsoiiliisticated  ])copic.  Tliis  jiicture-niaking 
can  sometimes  lie  done  ahont  your  liome  wliere 
evervliody  knows  yon,  sliowing  girls  ski])])ing 
ro])e,  l)ovs  ])laving  Kail,  laborers  at  work,  etc. 
Or,  good  pictures  can  be  got  in  country-dis- 
tricts— a woman  milking  a cow,  a man  ]iitching 
hay,  etc,  15nt  one  has  to  be  careful  to  select 
]>ersons  who  are  not  “camera-wise.” 

In  using  a disguised  regular  camera  one  has 
to  see  to  it  that  the  disguise  is  reasonable,  such 
as  a person  might  naturally  use.  A man  away 
from  home  might  naturally  carry  a light  over- 
coat in  whicli  a small  camera  could  be  carried, 
or  at  a picnic  he  would  jirobably  carry  a liundle 
eontainiiig  luncheon,  lap-rug  or  rubber-coat, 
or,  perha])s,  a haiid-satehel. 

There  is  considerable  room  for  ingenuity  in 
I lie  disguise;  but  the  ojierator  must  have  what 
is  know  n in  certain  ((uarters,  as  a “ poker-faee." 
that  is,  he  must  be  absolutelv  alert  witliout 
seeming  to  be  so.  'I'lie  great  difficulty  is  to 
disguise  tln‘  end  of  the  camera  where  the  lens 
is.  d'his  can  be  aeeom])lislied  by  allowing  the 
wrap])er,  whether  coal,  jiaper  or  whatnot,  to 
lirotrude  slightly  over  the  end  of  the  box,  as  if 
careh'ssly  done  in  a hurry.  If  rightl,\'  man- 
aged, I his  makes  an  excellent  l<‘ns-shade;  but 
care  has  to  be  lakeii  not  to  allow  this  over- 
hanging disguisi’  to  interfere  with  the  cone  of 


vision  the  ajiex  of  which  is  assumed  to  rest  on 
the  lens-center.  Of  course,  arrangements  also 
have  to  be  made  to  release  the  shutter  unob- 
trusively. If  one  is  not  too  near  the  subject, 
he  can  sometimes  do  without  the  view-finder, 
provided  he  can  feel  the  shape  of  the  box. 

The  folding  camera  with  its  faster  lens,  better 
shutter  and  focusing-device  can  naturally  do 
better  work  in  varying  conditions  of  light  and 
subject.  But  ill  its  natural  shape,  it  is  a “give- 
away." Conseipiently,  it  has  to  be  disguised 
for  the  i)ur]3oses  under  consideration.  But  the 
grocer  or  corner-druggist  can  siijjjily  you  with 
a nice,  thin  wooden  box  which,  with  a few 
alterations,  will  do.  Both  ends  of  the  box 
should  be  taken  out  to  admit  necessary  manipu- 
lation of  shutter  at  one  end;  ])late,  fihn-]iack 
or  roll-film  at  the  other.  d'he  length  of  the 
box  should  be  a trifle  less  than  the  length  of 
the  camera  with  a])roii  extended.  This  admits 
insertion  of  ])late  or  film-pack,  or  inserting 
films.  .V  slot  will  also  have  to  be  cut  on  the 
side  to  atl'ord  a view  of  the  foeusing-scale  and 
to  maniinilate  the  knob.  ^ on  then  \ irtually 
have  a first-class  eaniera  which  lends  itself  to 
canionflage. 

'I'his  box,  however,  must  be  disguised  either 
by  some  sort  of  container  or  by  another  cov- 
ering. For  the  latter,  sometimes,  the  old- 
fashioned  telesco])e-satchel  will  do — holes  being 
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cut  as  recniiretl.  Or,  a reas()iial)ly  shal>l)y  old 
leather,  or  imitation-leather,  hand-satchel  can 
be  had  at  a pawnshop  at  a moderate  price, 
which  may  be  cut  ailroitly  as  needed.  Pro- 
vided nothing  else  is  i)ut  into  the  hand-satchel, 
the  folding-camera  needs  no  other  covering. 
But. the  bottom  of  the  camera  must  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  satchel  and  the 
lens  must  not  be  too  far  away  from  the  hole 
admitting  the  desired  view,  for  reasons  stated 
above,  d'he  satchel  should  be  as  shabby  as 
one's  self-resi)ect  will  allow;  a nice.  ik“w  satchel 
with  a hole  in  it  wouhl  be  susi)icious.  d'he 
hole  might  be  ai)i)arently  a gash  made  by  the 
rough  handling  of  a baggage-smasher,  and  a 
few  other  evidcTices  of  hard  knocks  would  lielj) 
matters.  If  one  csjuhl  be  seen  ostentatiously 
taking  out  a [)i]Je  or  a pair  of  o|)('ra-glasses, 
a book  or  magazine  or  something  of  the  sort 
from  the  satcliel,  tin;  raison  d'etre  of  the  ap- 
j)urtenanee  would  be  obvious  to  the  subse- 
rpient  victims.  .V  wide-release  near  the  handle 
of  the  satchel  and  a convenient  nai)kin  r>r  towel 
carelessly  covering  the  camera  inside  wotdil 
deceive  all  but  the  mo.-.t  sophisticateil. 


The  camoutlag(“(l-camera  requires  forethought 
and  skill;  but  ])roperl\'  used  gives  results  in  genre- 
figures  imi)ossible  with  other  instruments.  It 
should,  however,  never  be  used  near  or  about 
any  iiavigaBle  river,  dock,  warehouse  or  lb  S. 
proi)crty — at  least,  until  this  war  is  o\er.  .Vn 
attempt  to  do  so  wouhl  |)rol)abl\-  laud  the 
photogra])her  in  jail.  I used  one  last  summer 
on  a Mississipfii  River  trip,  but  I was  careful 
to  sh(»w  and  explain  it  to  the  captain  of  the 
l)oat  in  ad\auce,  and  obtained  his  |)ermissiou. 


I’ai.nt  a man  or  a woman  with  the  damned 
“|>leasing  expression  " or  e\'eu  the  '‘eharmingi\- 
s|)ontaneous,'  so  dear  to  the  ‘‘photographic 
artist,  ' and  >'ou  see  at  once  that  the  thing  is  a 
mask,  as  sill\-  as  the  old  tragic  and  comic  masks. 
The  only  expression  allowable  in  great  portraiture 
is  the  e.x|)ression  ot  character  and  moral  (|ualil\  . 
not  of  ati\ihing  temporary  Heeling,  accidental. 

Hcunk-.Iomcs. 
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Professional  Mirror-Portraits 
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have  had  occasion  to  criticize 
irror-portraits,  jirincipally  from 
teclinical  ])oint  of  view.  The 
tter  electing  to  l)e  portrayed  be- 
ire  a mirror  shonld  he  carefnl  to 
remember  tliat  the  reflecteil  image  is  frequently 
a disappointment,  because  it  floes  not  agree 
always  with  the  other  side  of  tlie  face — the 
side  towards  the  camera.  Even  in  the  cele- 
i)ratefl  Rokeby  ^’enns.  attributed  to  Velascpiez, 
the  face,  supposedly  beautiful,  because  of  its 
graceful  outlines,  is  revealed  by  tlie  mirror  to 
be  devoiil  of  charm  or  refinement.  Why? 
nobody  knows.  However,  it  is  j)ossible  to 
obtain  a pleasing  effect  in  a mirror-portrait,  pro- 
vided that  tlie  side  of  the  face  nearest  the  mirror 
is,  at  least,  as  attractive  as  the  other  side,  and 
that,  furthermore,  all  the  technical  difficulties 
have  been  met  snccessfnlly.  In  most  persons, 
one  side  of  the  face  is  preferable  to  the  other 
and  that  is  the  side  it  is  suggested  be  turned 
towards  the  mirror.  With  reference  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  management  of  mirror-portraits, 
the  Bn'fifilt  JoDrual  says:  "One  of  the  diffi- 

culties is  connected  with  focusing  and  the  lens- 
aperture.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
reflected  image  is  not  on  the  plane  of  the 
sihensl  surface  of  the  mirror,  tint  as  far  be- 


hind it  as  the  real  object  is  in  front  of  it, 
therefore  the  focus  must  be  ‘divided’  so  as  to 
secure  as  e\’en  a degree  of  definition  throughout 
as  may  be  desired,  a much  smaller  aperture 
being  necessary  than  when  the  figure  alone  is 
taken.  For  the  same  reason  the  sitter  must 
not  be  too  far  from  the  mirror.  If  that  is  so, 
not  only  will  the  aperture  have  to  be  reduced 
till  a long  e.xposure  is  necessary,  but  the  reflec- 
tion will  appear  too  small.  This  is  especially 
the  case  if  the  lens  is  of  rather  short  focal  length. 
.Vnother  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  lighting. 
Very  often  the  lighting  which  is  most  suitable 
for  the  figure  is  not  so  for  the  reflection,  or  vice 
versa;  where  a full  face  and  profile  are  to  be 
shown  it  is  usually  advisable  to  let  the  profile 
appear  in  the  mirror.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  a strong  reflected  light  from  the 
mirror  to  spoil  the  lighting  of  the  face.  Finally, 
the  j)ose  must  be  such  that  both  images  appear 
graceful  and  well  balanced,  both  individually 
and  in  combination.  The  mirror-worker  must 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  sculptor, 
whose  work  to  be  successfid  must  bear  inspec- 
tion from  any  j)oint  of  view.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  mirror  should  be  kept  vertical,  except 
when  heads  are  taken,  in  which  case  a slight 
inclination  may  be  advantageous. ” 


Sky  in  Landscapes 


IIFADFI)  landscaj)es.  as  they 
derisively  been  termed,  are 
not  often  seen  at  exhibitions 
e better  class,  although  they 
still  i)ainfully  frecpient  in 
amateurs'  albums.  I nsi)aringly  as  tliey  have 
been  condemned,  it  is  open  to  (piestion  whether 
the  picture  with  a i)erfectly  blank  sky  is  artis- 
tically an\-  less  defensible  than  one  in  which  there 
are  clouds,  evidently  the  result  of  a sei)arate 
ex|)osnre,  which  in  lighting  or  in  tonality  are  at 
variatice  with  the  landscai)e  beneath.  And  such 
])ictnres  are  to  be  found  in  |)laces  where  the  blank 
sky  wonid  recei\'e  ])rompt  condemnation. 

When  distinct  cloud-forms  are  to  be  combined 
with  a landscape  from  another  negative,  there 
are  several  matti'fs  which  must  have  the  clost'st 
attention,  if  the  result  is  not  to  reveal  its 


artificial  origin.  It  is  by  no  means  enough  to 
take  care  that  the  direction  of  the  lighting  of  the 
sky  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  scene  below, 
d’hat  is  only  the  first  and  most  obvious  coinci- 
dence which  must  be  secured.  We  have  to  take 
care  also  that  there  are  not  extreme  differences  of 
• lefinifion  between  the  two;  anil  especially  that 
the  clouds  are  not  more  sharply  defined  than  the 
terrestrial  distance,  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  always  seems  more  unreal  than  when  the 
difference  is  the  other  way  about. 

There  is  also  the  angle  at  which  the  sky  is 
viewed  to  be  considered,  d'he  horizon  line 
shonld  always  be  included  in  a cloud-negative, 
and  when  printing-in  clouds,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  does  not  fall  very  much  below 
the  actual  horizon-line  of  the  j)icture. 

At  least  as  imj)ortant  as  any  of  the  foregoing,  is 
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it  to  get  a liarinoiiy  of  tone  l)et\veeii  the  two  pict- 
ures tliat  we  are  combining.  If  tlie  contrasts 
in  the  cloud-negative  are  not  in  keeping  witli 
tliose  in  the  landscape  negative,  a false  note  will 
be  struck.  This  defect  is  visible  in  a great  many 
landscapes  in  which  the  sky  has  otherwise  been 
skilfully  printed  in.  Its  most  frequent  form  is 
that  in  which  the  contrasts  in  the  cloud-negatives 
are  too  slight  for  that  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Definite  cloud-forms  of  the  most  marked  charac- 
ter, such  as  those  which  the  photographer  most 
often  obtains,  are  generally  seen  against  a back- 
ground of  blue;  and  photography,  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken,  does  not  dift'erentiate 
l)etwecn  the  bine  and  the  white  to  anything  like 
the  e.xtent  wliich  it  should  do. 

The  blue  of  the  sky,  even  in  this  country,  is  (jf 
a comparatively  dark  tone,  whereas  in  summer 
climes  it  is  still  deej)er.  Even  here,  when  a 
well-lit  building  or  other  light-colored  object  is 
seen  against  it,  the  sky  is  very  plainly  several 
tones  darker  than  the  building.  Yet  how  often 
does  it  appear  so  in  our  ])hotogra])hs.^  Far  more 
frequently  they  are  rendered  of  almost  the  same 
tone  or  even  with  the  sky  the  lighter  of  the  two. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  effects  that  are  to 
be  obtained  in  the  South  are  when  light  objects 
C(mie  against  this  deep  blue;  and  those  who  go 
to  Italy  or  to  Africa  for  their  pictures,  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  how  much  they  will  sacrifice 
if  they  lose  these  contrasts. 

Something  can  be  done  in  many  cases  by  the 
device  of  sunning  down,  and  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  a mask,  photograj)hieally,  when 
the  skyline  is  a comjjle.v  one,  for  use  in  this  proc- 
ess. It  is  snrijrising  how  effective  a perfectly 
])lain  t(jne  in  the  sky  can  be,  graduated  from  the 
horizon  to  the  to]>  of  the  picture,  but  not  broken 
by  any  cloud-forms.  And  this  can  be  got  by 
sunning  down,  if  the  worker  is  able  to  recognize 
the  right  dej)th  to  which  to  carry  the  work.  A 
I>lain  sky  of  this  kind  is  something  ((iiite  different 
from  the  “bald-headed"  effect  that  is  denonneed, 
and  it  is  also  infinitely  su]X'rior  to  the  “bromoil- 
sky"  which  now  figures  so  prominently  and  so 
nncomineiugly  in  onr  exhibitions. 

'I'lie  photogra|)her  who  finds  himself  able  to 
convey  a true  impression  of  the  sky  by  a few 


touches  of  india-rubber  on  the  surface  of  an  oil- 
print,  or  can  wipe  cumuli  into  his  work  with  the 
corner  of  a duster  wrapped  around  his  finger, 
shoidd  not  be  photographing  at  all;  surely  he 
can  get  his  effects  much  more  simplj'  and  more 
directly  without  the  camera.  The  plain  sky, 
but  not  by  any  means  a bare  sky,  we  submit,  is 
much  to  be  preferred  on  all  grounds. 

W.  D.,  in  Photography. 

Movement  During  Exposure 

M.\ny  camera-u.sers  have  expressed  disap- 
pointment that  they  are  unable  to  operate  their 
hand-cameras  at  slow  speed,  and  that  an 
exposure  of  approximately  one  twenty-fifth  of  a 
.second  shows  the  result  of  movement.  This  is 
due  either  to  lack  of  steadine.ss  in  holding  the 
camera  during  exi)osure  or  to  the  pulsations  of 
the  body,  or  to  both.  AVhile  it  is  largely  a matter 
of  individuality  in  holding  the  camera  during 
exposure,  it  is  true  that  a small,  light  equipment 
is  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  a vacillating 
clasp  than  a large,  heavy  apparatus  of  the  reflex 
type;  yet  by  dint  of  regular  and  systematic 
practice,  the  operator  can  acquire  a firm  and 
unwavering  grip  of  the  camera  he  is  accustomed 
to  u.se.  In  the  case  of  a large  camera,  a favorite 
way  is  to  support  it  with  the  left  hand,  the  right 
being  placed  forward,  near  the  release.  A small 
camera  is  clasped  nsnally  in  the  left  hand,  the 
right  being  free  to  operate  the  bulb,  or  one 
hand  may  hold  the  equipment  and  relea.se  the 
shutter,  the  other  being  used  as  a support. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  method  to  operate 
the  hand-camera  at  a slow  shutter-exposure — 
1/25  second  or  even  less — is  the  one  adopted  by 
Air.  W.  H.  Blacar,  and  described  several  times 
in  this  magazine.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  holding 
the  camera,  be  it  large  or  small,  away  from  the 
Ixjdy,  with  a hand  on  each  side,  the  end  of  the 
antinous  or  wire-release  being  held  Ijetween  the 
lips  and  operated  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The 
jar  imparted  to  the  camera,  in  this  manner,  is 
reduced  t(j  the  minimum,  and,  obviously,  better 
definition  or  longer  exi)osure  is  possible,  which- 
ever the  canierist  prefers,  provided,  of  course, 
the  subject  is  not  in  motion. — W.  .V.  F. 
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Making  Pictures  of  the  Baby 

NATHANIEL  E.  BROOKS 


fondest  (Iroaiiis  will  he  realized  if 
very  I’liOTO-PinA  reader,  who  is  a 
addy,  gets  the  same  ))leasiire  in 
eading  tliis  article  as  I have  had  in 
're])aring  it.  Aly  friends  have 
aeensed  me,  time  and  tinu'  again,  of  Ijeing  the 
l)iggest  “crank  ” on  earth  when  it  comes  to  mak- 
ing ])ictnres  of  my  youngster.  'Jdiis  I admit, 
readily,  hnt  oidy  smile,  for  when  father  is  just  a 
memory,  sonny  w ill  he  mighty  thankfni  that  dad 
was  sneh  a camera-crank.  At  least,  that  is  the 
way  I feel  and  know  that  I would  feel  now.  had 
inji  dad  hccn  one.  too.  d'o  those  who  have  not 
attcm])leil  to  make  a serious  and  earnest  cH’ort 
to  i)iclnrc  their  youngsters,  1 ri’commend  that 
IIkw'  start  at  once.  It  is  an  c.xti'emcly  fascinat- 
ing |)astime;  and.  as  I have  said,  one  that  will 
make  a ^■er^'  \ahiahle  colksdion  in  later  life. 
How  it  will  recall  e\’cry  little  trick  to  \’onr  fond 
mcnior\’  and  how  good  it  will  seem  to  live  over 
again  these  ha])])y,  nnforgcttahle,  moments! 
i-'or  t his  sort  of  wc >rk,  a camera,  of  the  rellect ing- 


type  is  ideal:  and,  if  yonr  purse  will  stand  the 
strain,  hy  all  means  get  one  if  you  want  the  hest 
results.  I use  a 3)4  ^ Revolving-Back. 

Telescoi)ic  Grafle.x',  with  a B and  L Tessar  Series 
Ic  F 4. .5  lens  of  focus,  and  for  hahy- 

|)ortraiture  I cannot  think  of  anything  better. 
In  a recent  article,  a writer  recommended  the  use 
of  the  vest-pocket  camera,  fitted  with  an  F/ 4.5 
lens  and  also  the  reflect  I ng-camera ; hut  he  ex- 
])ressed  a ])reference  for  the  smaller  camera.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  this  o])inion  should  he  re- 
versed for  several  reasons.  'Idle  main  disad- 
^•antage  of  the  smaller  camera  is  the  finder, 
it  heing  altogether  too  small  to  \ iew  the  suh- 
ject  conveniently;  and  serious  efforts  to  com- 
jiosc  the  picture  are  therehy  iirevented.  On 
account  of  the  small  cost  of  the  flhns  you  tend  to 
wastefulness,  sna])ping  several  ]iictnrcs  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  liojie  to  get,  ]>erhaps,  one 
or  two  good  negatives  which  will  enlarge  satis- 
factorily. 'Idiis  is  a ]>racticc  that  shouhl  he  dis- 
couraged, es])ccially  now  that  we  are  at  war. 
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Reincinhcr.  ive  slimild  save  at  every  j)nssil)le 
corner  to  lielp  mIh  it.  Snapping  many  ]jictnres 
works  to  the  mannfactnrer's  advantage  at  first, 
for  yon  use  film  after  film:  Imt  in  tlie  long  rim  it 
is  more  co.stly  tlian  if  the  larger  size  is  used,  and 
the  j)hotogra|)her  hecomes  disconrageil.  ulti- 
mately gi\ing  it  lip  as  a "had  joh."  ^^’ifh  the 
larger  size  your  work  \vill  iinjirove  noticeahlw 
due  to  the  more  serious  thought  given  each  ex- 
posure. 'I'lie  exjiense  is  kejit  at  a,  decent  figure 
hecaiise  you  exercise  more  restraint  oil  >our  desire 
to  "sna])"  every  little  jiose.  .Vt  least,  this  has 
heen  my  experience  and  the  ad^•ic<‘  I owe  to  .Mr. 
.Vdoljihe  Ahraham's  "d'he  Photography  of  Mov- 
ing Ohjects."  in  which  he  says:  "I  can  only  sa\' 
that  the  ipiality  of  my  work  markedly  impro\'ed 
when  I chaiiged  to  the  larger  size,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  jiossihilitics,  hut  hecaiise 
the  care  and  thought  \vhich  are  hestowed  over 
the  exjiosiire  of  the  larger  jilate  make  for  im- 
l>roved  teclmi<)ue." 

Mith  the  reflectiug-tyjie  of  camera  >ou  are 
ahle  to  compose  the  picture,  as  the  image  is  seen 
o\er  the  entire  plate-area  anil  right-side  ui>.  It 
aho  enahles  you  to  watch  the  Nuhject  and  to 


exjiose  at  the  moment  the  desiri'd  pose  is 
assumed.  Right  here  allow  me  to  give  my 
readers  a little  hint.  Watch  hahy  for  some  time 
on  the  ground-glass  hefore  exjiosing.  Bahies 
assume  all  kinds  of  altitudes  and  your  first  ten- 
dency will  he  to  snap  awa\'  imnieiliately.  But 
don't  <lo  it!  Wait  until  >'on  get  just  ivliat  you 
want  ^■our  jiieture  to  ex|)ress.  It  took  just  ex- 
actly one  hour  to  expose  tlie  negatives  of  the  three 
illustrations;  hut  1 consider  the  results  well 
worth  the  time  consumed.  .Vccessories  are  vei\\’ 
often  a great  hel])  to  keej)  hahy  satisfic'd  for  long 
periods  like  this:  and  in  one  of  the  pictures,  my 
leiis-eap  was  jiressed  into  ser\ice  \'er\’  nicel>'. 

The  hackgroimd  is  \(‘r\'  near  to  the  siihieel  in 
importance.  It  should  hi'  of  such  a eharaeter  as 
not  to  detract  the  attention  from  the  main  oh- 
jeet.  The  a\'erage  amateur  pa\  s too  lit  Ih'  at  leii- 
tiou  to  this  matter,  and  I ha\'e  sc'i'ii  many  |)iel- 
iirc's  which  would  have  heeii  admirahle  had  it  not 
heen  that  a tree  grew  out  of  hahy's  head  or  else 
some  ])art  of  mother  s hody  asserli'd  itself  iii  the 
most  iiii|)ortaut  part  of  the  iiriiil.  I don't  waul 
to  he  cruel:  hut  let  mother  sta,\'  at  home'  when 
you  go  "gunning  " for  liahy's  portrait.  Some- 
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tinu'.s  it's  ;i  lock  of  liair  slie  jiiishes  hack  and  af>aiii 
she  hruslies  out  a wrinkle  in  Ids  clotlies;  hnt  most 
generally  she  wants  him  to  face  the  camera 
squarely.  This  may  do  for  some  ])eople;  hnt  I 
much  ])rcfer  to  leave  hair  where  it  falls,  the 
wrinkles  fully  in  \iew  and  hahy  looking  in  other 
directions  than  S(|uarely  into  the  lens.  i\Iany  of 
nature's  settings  are  most  snitahle  as  hack- 
grounds.  I]i  onr  vicinity  I make  use  of  a sand- 
hank  when  "Sonny"  is  in  the  carriage,  ami  a 
chimp  of  shrnhheiA’  when  he's  sitting  on  the 
ground.  But,  again,  let  me  re])cat:  make  the 
hackgronnd  of  secondary  nature  to  the  youngster 
\’ou  arc  photi)gra])liing.  Center  all  attention  on 
the  liahy.  Don't  let  the  surroundings  share 
e«|nally  with  what  should  he  the  main  ohject. 

.Most  heginners  make  the  mistake  to  get  the 
snhject  right  in  th<‘  center  of  the  picture,  no 
matter  whieh  wa\’  the  snhji'ct  is  looking,  dhy 
to  leave  ahont  a.  third  more  space  on  the  side 
toward  which  the  snhject  is  looking  and  yon  will 
he  ^■er\•  much  pleaseil  hy  the  improvement.  *\s 
hahy-hoy  is  the  main  ohject,  get  him  as  hig  in 
the  |)ietnre  as  jiossihle;  hnt  do  so  vithont  aji- 
priiaehing  too  near,  otherwise  yon  will  cause  nn- 


pleasing  distortion.  Here  is  where  the  Graflex 
is  supreme,  as  yon  can  get  as  close  as  you  wish 
and  at  the  same  time  guard  against  distortion. 

Exposures  need  not  occupy  the  attention  very 
long.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  over  1/7.5 
of  a second  and  if  yon  exercise  a little  care  and 
watch  closely,  as  low  as  1 10  of  a second  can  he 
used  w ithout  showing  any  trace  of  movement  on 
tile  negative.  One  of  the  excellent  exposure- 
meters  now  on  the  market  will  he  a great  aid 
to  get  correctly  exposed  negatives,  and  yon  should 
never  he  without  one. 

Development  is  another  easi'  matter  to  take 
care  of  satisfactorily.  Excejit  in  some  very 
special  cases,  I use  the  tank-method  entirely, 
and  its  ad\antages  are  too  well  known  to 
need  comment  here,  d'he  fact  that  it  is  used 
in  the  large  nji-to-date  studios  of  the  country 
should  in  itself  commend  it  to  the  man  who 
makes  ])liotogra])h\'  a hohhy  rather  than  his 
hnsiness.  J’\  rosoda.  or  a developer  containing 
jiyro,  suits  me  admirahlw  Bahy's  clothes  are 
always  white  or  of  some  light  color  and  jiyro 
gii'cs  snjireme  graduations  when  used  on  nega- 
li\’es  of  this  sort. 


Pictorial  Photography  As  I See  It 

In  Three  Parts  — Part  I 

C.  VV.  CHRISTIANSEN 


ST  what  tloes  pictorial  ])lu)tog- 
aphy  mean?  This  was  tlie  ques- 
ioii  that  confronted  me  some  years 
go.  and  doubtless  it  has  proved  a 
luzzle  to  many  rudimentary  pliotog- 
raphers.  Having  been  a ])ictorialist  for  fifteen 
years  and  an  exhil>itor  here  and  abroad,  and 
having  liad  a fair  amount  of  success  througli  hanl 
work  and  perseverance.  I sliould  like  to  set  forth 
in  these  articles  various  ideas  and  metliods  of 
procedure  that  might  not  only  be  interesting  but 
valuable  to  the  serious-minded  novice  in  ])ictorial 
photography.  It  is  my  hope — with  the  aid  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations — to  demonstrate 
just  what  pictures  mean  to  me  and  why  the  ex- 
jjosure  of  each  plate  was  made. 

There  are  certain  factors  that  come  iij)  for  con- 
sideration— motive,  composition,  light  and  shade, 
lines  and  masses.  iMotive  is  the  ao]>ealing  power. 

e must  have  it.  A jiicture  devoid  of  a motive 
cannot  live,  for  that  is  the  medium  through  which 
we  tell  our  story  and  t)y  which  our  work  is 
judged.  Technique  is  also  a very  essential 
qualification  for  pictorialism.  It  is  something 
that  must  be  mastered  before  we  can  become 
proficient  in  negative-making  as  well  as  in  the 
\arious  jjrinting-methods — each  one  of  which 
claims  its  own  particnlar  techni(|ue. 

In  speaking  of  photo-jhctorialism.  man>-  and 
iliverse  are  the  ways  and  means  to  that  end. 
d'hose  who  desire  to  enter  the  work  shonid  be 
careful  to  see  just  what  style  or  form  of  ]>rints 
ajqjeals  to  them  iiiost.  This  may  be  accom|)lished 
by  serious  observation  at  exhibitions  and  tlirough 
the  higher  class  of  pluhograpliic  magazines.  Had 
I done  this  in  my  early  career.  I conlil  haw  saved 
much  time  and  money,  to  say  notliing  of  wastc(l 
energy.  As  my  aml)ition  rose.  m.\-  outfit  grew 
heavier  and  my  jajcketbook  lighter,  by  not 
knowing  just  how  to  get  at  what  I wanted, 
linally.  I was  re.scued  b\-  exi)crienced  and 
talented  workers  along  the  lines  I had  chosen. 
Hoping  that  I in  turn  may  b<‘  of  some  .service  to 
those  who  struggle  to  find  tliemselves,  I shall 
outline  my  method — an  outline  of  which  lack  of 
space  forbids  a detailcfl  account — of  developing 
and  printing.  .V  few  words  will  be  said  concern- 
ing the  carbon-process,  as  that  is  the  one  I use 
entirely  for  exhibition-work. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy, whatsoever,  regarding  the  old  worn- 


out  subject  of  lenses,  sharp  or  “fuzzy,”  or  of  out- 
fits in  general.  Once  having  decided  just  what 
class  of  work  you  will  take  uj)  procure  the  outfit 
best  adapted  to  it  and  then  you  are  reaily.  Do 
not  I)e  misled  or  confused  by  the  "other  fellow” 
who  may  be  unable  to  see  the  advantages  of  your 
“fuzzy”  lens  or  vice  versa;  remember  that, 
outside  of  a very  few  general  rules,  there  is  no 
infallible  standard  to  which  to  conform.  How- 
ever, always  be  o])en  to  criticism,  but  armed 
with  the  couviction  of  knowing  what  you  want, 
and  be  ready  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  I have  found  that  criticism  of  my  jjet 
j)riiit  is  sometimes  bilter  medicine  to  swallow, 
causing  the  temj)erature  to  rise  under  my  collar 
tt)  an  alarming  ilegree;  but  after  thinking  it  over 
carefully,  trying  to  see  the  other  fellow's  j)oint 
of  view — analyzing  it  frankly — frequently  proves 
that  he  is  correct.  A eom])romise  may  resnit  to 
the  betterment  of  the  ])riid.  Neglect  nothing 
that  may  lead  to  an  impro^'ed  final  result.  For- 
get that  you  made  the  print;  try  to  look  at  it 
from  a disinterested  standj)oint. 

In  exhibition-work,  your  print  must  be  con- 
\'incing.  Your  story  must  be  toM  in  a simj^le 
way,  the  mood  or  impression  recordeil  must  speak 
for  itself.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  other 
fellow  did  not  see  the  original  scene.  Through 
you  the  message  is  delix  ered;  >'ou  ha\’e  your  say, 
and  blesstsi  ai'c  \'on  if  >'our  communication  be 
read  aright.  ^On  will  find  that  to  make  e\‘en  a 
small  name  for  yourself  in  j>iclorial  photograi)hy. 
you  must  give  it  much  time,  d'hought  and 
study,  conphsl  with  observation  and  determina- 
tion, may  bring  forth  a natural  ability  undreamed 
of;  so  do  not  feel,  at  an\'  time,  that  your  labor  is 
too  arduous  and  nnproducti\  e.  Belie\’e  me  when 
I say  in  all  sincerity'  that  you  will  never  regret  the 
time  thus  spent. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  meiitinn  m\' 
own  working-outfit,  which  consists  of  a t x ~> 
long-focns  revol\ing-baek  (iraflex,  two  soft- 
foens  lenses,  one  mne  inches,  t he  <>t her  ele\cn  and 
a half  inches  focus,  two  rii>-filters.  a three  and 
an  eight-time,  ami  a prnning-knife.  d'hese  lia\e 
]>roven  satisfactor.x'  and  sutlieient  for  m\-  needs. 
'File  |)runing-knife  will  be  found  to  be  a very 
valuable  re(|uisite;  indeed,  to  remove  braiK'hes 
or  weeils  or  other  objectional  matter  or  to  trans- 
])lant  small  trees  ami  shrulis,  it  is  indispensable. 

1 am  not  saying  that  my  outfit  is  the  right  and 
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IX  KEVKKEXT  ilOOD 


C.  \V.  CHIilSTIAXSEX 


only  kind;  tliat  must  lie  left  to  each  imlividnal. 
It  is  sini])ly  my  choice  after  many  trials. 

My  advice  to  anyone  who  starts  out  in  photofi- 
ra])hy  is  to  liny  the  cheapest  and  most  easily 
carried  outfit  he  can  jirocnre  and  to  hold  on  to  it 
until  he  has  found  himself.  iMany  start  ont  hy 
])urchasin,i>  an  ex])ensivc  e<|ui])incnt  and  after 
the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm  has  died  down,  the 
camera  is  laid  aside,  or,  jierhajis,  sold  for  a very 
small  jiarl  of  the  original  cost,  ^\’ith  e(|iiip- 
nient  of  less  value,  the  fnn  is  just  as  keen  and  in 
case  of  disuse  the  loss  is  small,  d'his  ad\  ice  also 
applies  to  jilates,  if  one  chooses  a ])late-camera. 
I.earn  the  diameter  and  use  of  the  plate  thor- 
oughly'. J)o  not  change  from  one  make  to 
another,  for  one  will  find  that  there  is  not  much 
ditfcrcnce  in  the  various  hrands.  AAhat  can 
he  done  with  one  designcil  for  a certain  class  of 
work,  can  he  accomplished  with  others  designed 
for  the  same  ])nrpose.  (Ihtain  one  of  the  ])am- 
jihlcts  furnisheil  hy  makers  of  standard  jilales, 
study  it  well  and  decide  on  the  one  hest  suiti'd 
to  voiir  needs.  If  a fair  trial  do<‘s  not  satisfv 
your  demands,  a change  can  always  he  made. 

Now,  ])resnmahlv  von  have  made  .vour  choice 


of  an  outfit  and  have  mastered  the  elementary 
technical  side  of  photograjiliy,  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  take  u])  jiictorialism,  which  is  a very 
elastic  suhject — according  to  what  one  observes 
among  exhihitors  and  others.  Do  not  mistake 
"faddism"  or  ‘■freakism"  for  pictorialism. 
^ On  will  find  the  field  large  enough  for  most  of 
ns  to  con(|iier  without  wandering  off  into  fads. 
]{ont  the  idea  that  ,von  must  produce  something 
illffcrnit.  \ few  sipiare  or  ohiong  masses  of 
hlack  and  white  or  a couple  of  meaningless  dots 
and  dashes  called,  “.Viiiiroaching  d'wilight  in  the 
All  IS,"  does  not  make  yon  a jiictorialist.  Be 
human  and  adhere  closely  to  the  human-side  of 
things.  Select  snhjccts  that  will  appeal  to  the 
average  mind — something  that  tells  a story  ami 
s])caks  to  one's  hettei'  self,  something  that  will 
awaken  memories  of  hygone  days,  something  that 
will  let  yon  into  fairyland  —the  huid  of  dreams. 
'I'his  old  world  of  ours  is  filled  with  heautiful 
I hought-matcrial,  waiting  to  he  caught  hy  you 
and  sent  out  again  in  the  form  of  a |)rint  — 
if  .von  have  learned  the  lesson  of  "seeing." 

1 have  found  that  in  arranging  compositions 
on  the  ground-glass,  the  stiid.v  of  light-and-shade 
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effects  has  helped  me  to  see  l)eauty,  passed  un- 
seen by  the  many  who  have  not  so  trained 
themselves.  AVlien  yon  take  a trip  to  any  of 
our  many  beauty-spots,  sneh  as  Yosemite 
A’alley,  the  Grand  Canyon,  or  Niagara  Falls, 
it  is  then  that  a thorough  understanding  of 
composition  in  light  and  shade  and  masses  will 
reward  you  for  all  the  time  and  energy  you  have 
given  it.  AVe  have  all  met  people  who  have 
spent  but  one  short  day  at  one  of  these  places 
and  really  felt  that  they  had  seen  all  there  was 
to  see — the  wondrous  detail,  the  hundreds  of 
finer  and  more  delicate  touches  of  beauty, 
wherein  lies  the  magic  of  these  indeseribal)le 
j)laces,  lost  completely.  So  also  in  the  more 
humble  or  simple  scenes  which  lend  themselves 
fully  as  well  to  productions  of  ])ictorial  photog- 
raphy, many  workers  see  nothing.  The  small 
stream  or  wooded  hillside,  easily  accessible,  will 
yield  many  pictorial  treasures. 

Choosing  a printing-method  is  a matter  of 
choice.  It  is  not  always  ilue  either  to  any 
special  merit  of  the  many  good  processes  in 
question.  Gum,  carbon,  ]ffatinum,  bromide  and 
many  others — each  has  some  special  advantage. 
To  be  able  to  print  in  each  and  every  one  is  a 
very  useful  aecomplishment,  for  certain  it  is, 
that  some  subjects  are  ])resented  t<j  far  l>etter 
advantage  through  (jne  medium  than  through 
another.  For  instance,  should  one  desire  a 
sketchy  effect,  the  gum  in  all  probability  takes 
the  lead.  H(jwever,  that  process  does  not  seem 
to  lend  itself  very  readily  to  the  more  subtle, 
soft  tones  nor  to  the  gradati(jns  in  halftones. 
Now,  a “gumist"  may  take  exce])tion  to  this; 
but  having  seen  gum-i)rints  galore.  I can  say 
conscientiovisly  that  I have  never  seen  one  yet 
that  contained  the  charm  and  tone-(iualilies 
found  in  some  of  the  other  processes.  After 
experimenting  with  vari(jus  mediums,  1 have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  carbon- 
I>rocess  ladds  the  highest  i>lace  in  my  affection. 
I am  not  saying  that  it  is  siqierior.  but  I like*  it 
best.  Give  any  process  a fair  and  intelligent 
trial  and  it  can  l)c  mastered;  but  I am  such  a 
confirmed  enthusiast  with  regard  to  carbon, 
that  this  article  wonhl  not  Ijc  coini>lete  without 
making  an  attempt  to  make  the  other  fellow  see 
some  of  its  prai’tical  and  other  aihantages. 


This,  of  course,  is  not  siqiposed  to  l>e  a com- 
I)lete  treatise  on  the  carlion  process,  l)ut  rather 
a few  reasons  why  I have  chosen  it  for  my 
printing-method.  I feel  that  a well-made  carbon 
is  a joy  forever.  There  seems  to  be  a poetic 
nature  all  its  own — combined  with  a decorative 
(piality  not  found  in  other  medinms — that 
appeals  to  me.  Regarding  carrying-power,  none 
equals  it.  A c(nn])arison  of  ])rints  at  an  exhilii- 
tion  will.  I think,  j)rove  this  readily.  Another 
advantage  is  the  various  colors  which  add  to 
one's  stock  in  trade  to  carry  out  desired  expres- 
sions or  moods.  Then,  too,  l)y  using  the  same 
color-pigment  as  the  ])rint,  one  can  cover  up 
many  small  ilefects,  tone  down  highlights  as 
well  as  strengthen  dark  parts.  This  if  <lone 
carefully  will  not  be  detected.  AA'e  will  see 
that  each  color  seems  to  have  i)eculiarities  all 
its  own.  A negative  suitable  for  a blue  black 
would  be  found  absolutely  useless  for  an  Italian 
green,  as  tlie  latter  reciuires  a negative  as  har<! 
as  a rock;  and  the  hard  negative  would  be  of  no 
value  f(U'  any  of  the  other  colors,  as  the  high- 
lights would  wasli  off’  in  de\eloping,  leaving  no 
halftones  and  an  exceedingly  nnpleasant  result. 
So  we  see  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
colors  must  be  mastered  to  ol)tain  the  effect. 

Carbon-])rintiug',  although  a slow,  “messy  " 
IJroposition.  requires  no  particular  room  uor 
special,  intricate  ap]jaratus.  It  can  be  manipn- 
latc(l  in  any  ordinary  workroom,  and.  although 
perluq^s  daylight  brings  the  best  results,  artifi- 
cial light  may  be  used  in  prinling.  .V  good 
I)ositive  must  be  obtained  and  this  is  not  alwa\s 
as  easy  as  it  sounds.  Then  the  essential  |)oint 
is  to  have  yonr  eidarged  negati\e  just  right  for 
the  color  to  bring  about  the  effect  sought. 

d'o  sum  u]),  a practical  i>ictorial  working-basis 
to  start  from  is  to  know  your  instriimeut. 
[dates.  develo|)er  and  |)rinting-ine(linm.  Drill 
yourself  in  tin*  .school  of  “sei'ing"  and  \ou  will 
have  no  trouble  to  steer  clear  of  the  sin  of 
co])ying.  which,  besides  being  nnfair  to  the  other 
fellow,  is  reall>'  \('r\'  unsatisfactory  to  yonrs('lf, 
in  the  long  run.  d'hen  tr\’  to  i-emember  what 
caused  \onr  failnres  as  well  as  what  bronght 
about  yonr  suecesses,  anil  work.  work.  work. 
In  the  next  article  I shall  tr\'  to  exjilain  pie- 
torialism  as  I see  it . 
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Daylight-Enlargers  and  Dodging 


CHARLES  A.  HARRIS. 


POH  sonic  time  I wondered  why  it 
was  tliat  its  makers  liad  given  the 
iihiijuitous  hand-eamera  such  a 
t'avorahle  clianee  to  make  good,  and 
,\’et  had  jilaeed  restrictions  and 
limitations  n]>on  its  working-])artner,  tlie  eii- 
larging-eainera;  ret'erring  ahove.  jiartieularly,  to 
the  smaller  sizes  of  camera  and 
to  the  da.\  light-eidai'ger  since,  to 
use  the  small  camera  and  then 
enlarge,  is  a practice  now  very 
generally  followed  hy  the  ainatenr  ^ ' 

workers.  Not  so  much  an  elabo- 
rate as  a good  working-knowledge 
of  llie  iiossihilities,  as  well  as  the 
limitations  of  what  we  have  in 
hand  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a de- 
sideratum. It  is  jnst  this,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  use  of  a gi^’en 
piece  of  apparatus  or  an  optical 
.system,  that  makes  it  of  es|K>cial 
\alne  rather  than  merely  its  e.v- 
pensive  nature.  Not  infre<|nently, 
we  exiierience  a mild  sliock  to 
learn  that  a modest  ontfil,  in  jiroficient  hanils, 
has  lieen  the  meclinm  to  jirodnee  say,  some 
coveted  honor  at  the  salon;  although,  a pi'ize  or 


honorable  mention  might,  in  some  cases,  repre- 
sent a combination  of  qualification  plus  luck,  as 
there  is  generally  much  womler  among  the  chiefs 
at  the  war-council  afterwards. 

Now  we  are  either  familiar  with  the  usual 
methods  of  enlarging  by  daylight  or.  if  not,  de- 
■scriptive  matter  with  accompanying  line-drawings 
may  be  made  easily  available. 

, ’ One  method  e.xplained  is  the  use 
of  a darkened  room,  the  camera 
being  fitted  to  an  opening  in  a 
shutter  at  one  window  and,  from 
this,  the  image  is  jirojected  upon 
an  easel.  Another  system  used 
extensively  for  small  negatives 
is  the  cone-shajied  box  of  the 
Rrownie  enlarging-camera  type  as 
well  as  other  vaiious  and  sundry 
designs  tr>  enlarge  by  this  same 
general  method.  The  first  re- 
ferred to,  the  darkened  room, 
makes  use  of  the  camera  with  its 
lens  and  focusing-devices.  The 
second,  generally  speaking,  oper- 
ates with  a fixed  focus  and  is  limited  to  one  size 
image.  It  is  becan.se  of  the  mnch  greater  flexi- 
bility and  wider  range  of  work  accomplished. 
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when  using  apparatus  of  tliis  latter  kind,  that  I 
have  thouglit  this  arrangement  of  tilings  which 
I am  presenting  and  whieli  has  proved  (piite 
satisfactory  in  tlie  tests  I liave  given  it.  might  he 
of  interest.  Tlie  ajijiaratus  to  wliicli  the  small 
camera  is  attached  is  essentially  a home-made 
camera.  If  a view-camera  of  snfiicienl  hellows- 
capacity  is  available,  the  jmihlem  will  he  sini])li- 
fierl.  hut  with  jierhaps  less  gratification  in  the 
finished  results.  Our  object  here,  however  is 
to  utilize  the  small  hand-camera  for  eidarging- 
I)urj)oses.  In  the  jiosition  shown,  there  is 
eighteen  inches  draw  which,  with  a five-inch 
lens,  is  ample  for  a two-time  enlargement  and 
a little  to  spare,  this  being  the  usual  limit  for 
the  general  run  of  work.  Using  the  extension- 
box  shown  on  top.  the  draw  is  increased  to 
twenty-six  inches,  enough  for  a four-time  en- 
largement with  this  lens,  this  extension  being 
used,  of  course,  only  when  a small  .section  of  the 


negative  is  to  lie  utilized  for  the  enlargement. 
This  selectix’e  control,  the  ability  to  enlarge  any 
])ortion  of  the  ))late,  will  be  ajiju’eciated  at  once 
by  those  who  use  the  box-form  mentioned  for  this 
sort  of  work.  As  a jireliminary  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain,  if  not  alreaily  in  one's  files,  a 
reducing-  and  enlarging-table  compiled  by  the 
lens-makers,  d'liis  will  give  the  necessar\-  ex- 
tensions for  ^•arious  degrees  of  enlargements 
ajipertaining  to  the  jiarticular  lens  to  be  used. 
\ good  plan  is  to  mark  ujxrn  the  base  tin.-  position 
of  the  ])arts  for  the  different  enlargements  and 
then  it  will  be  ])ossible  to  make  the  adjustment 
roughly  before  atteni])ting  to  focus.  If  planning 
simpl\-  with  the  object  of  an  enlarging-  and  re- 
ducing-camera  in  mind,  the  desireil  extension 
could  be  managed  without  recourse  to  the  sei>ar;ite 
wooden  extension  which  1 have  used.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  the  parts  are  arranged  to  slide  in 
grooves  n])on  the  board  to  facilitate  adjustment 
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and  so  become  a j)art  of  the  base,  and  tlie  outfit 
can  ije  used  readily  in  any  position. 

Now.  in  taking  care  of  the  negative-end,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  provision  matle,  first  for  shifting 
the  negative  in  all  directions — mnch  as  the  j)ai)er 
is  shifted  to  ditferent  parts  of  the  easel  when  en- 
larging by  the  darkened-room  method.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  negative-position  is  fixed  and  the 
paper  moved  about  but,  with  the  proposed  en- 
larging-camera,  conditions  are  reversed — paper  is 
stationary  and  negative  shifted.  Secondly,  the 
exclusion  of  light  excepting  that  which  comes 
through  the  negative,  is  important.  As  will  be 
noticed,  there  are  the  four  sides  of  a box  and  upon 
the  front  of  these  is  nailed  three  sections  of 
grooved  material  about  an  inch  or  so  wide.  The 
kind  I liave  found  useful  is  three-eighths  inch 
hardw(jod  flooring-material.  This  grooved  slide, 
when  so  arranged,  just  accommodates  a .5  x 7 
plate  or  kit  and  is  used  when  straight  enlarge- 
ments of  the  whole  negative  are  to  be  made. 
Als(j  when  the  sliding-frame  is  u.sed,  a .5  x 7 card- 
Ixjard  with  an  opening  about  the  size  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  negative  to  be  projected,  is  placetl  in 
the  above-mentioned  groove  to  exclude  light 
except  through  the  negative.  In  the  sliding- 
frame  a square  kit  is  used,  seven  inches  each  way, 
so  that  the  negative  may  be  inserted  horizontally 
as  well  as  vertically.  The  reason  for  fixing  upon 
the  above  dimensions  for  this  grooved  negative- 
holder  is  because  of  its  lieing  a regular  plate-size 
and  to  pro\'ide  a generous  space  in  which  to  swing 
the  negative  for  all  adjustments.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  in  this  connectiem  that  an  average 
lens  will  cover  safely  and  enlarge  only  from  a 
negative  of  the  same  size  used  in  the  camera  to 
whicli  the  lens  belongs.  There  may  be  cases, 
however,  when  one  miglit  wish  to  utilize  only  a 
section  of  a larger  negative  that  the  small  lens 
would  qualify  for.  I had  ])lanned  to  use  some  sort 
of  a small  clip  or  a si)ring  clothes-pin  on  the  side 
cleats  to  hold  this  movable  frame  in  ])osition; 
but  the  fit  ])ro\ed  so  snug  that  it  stays  in  place 
without  the  spring.  All  tliat  is  now  needed  to 
exchnle  extraneous  light  is  to  throw  tlie  foensing- 
cloth  over  between  the  box  and  the  camera  be- 
fore making  tlie  exposure  or,  what  would  be  much 
better,  to  tack  permanently  to  the  box  a suitable 
cloth  of  sufficient  size,  remeniliering  that  when 
making  reductions  the  greater  distance  is  between 
the  negative  and  the  camera.  At  the  ojijiosite 
end  of  the  arrangement  we  lind  the  focusing 
ground-glass  ujiou  which  the  ])rojection  is  ad- 
justed unlil  satisfactory.  I use  the  regular 
|)latcholders  for  the  bi'oniide  jiaper,  a sheet  of 
clear  glass  taking  the  jilace  of  a sensitive  [ilate 
over  the  jiapcr  and  holding  the  latter  flat  and 
smooth.  Jf  the  glass  used  does  not  fill  the  rabliet 


Fif/iire  1.  Receptacle  for  the  plateholder 
attached  to  camera-back 

in  the  holder,  the  pajier  can  be  brought  into  con- 
tact by  backing  it  with  a cardboarrl  of  the  re- 
(jiiired  thickness.  The  bromide  jiaper  so  located 
under  the  clear  glass  it  may  be  necessary  for 
very  exact  focusing,  to  reverse  the  ground-glass; 
but  there  is  so  mnch  depth  in  these  short-focns 
lenses  that,  ordinarily,  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
make  sntticient  allowance  when  focusing.  In  the 
matter  of  light-leakage  and  fog,  the  same  pro- 
tection is  afforded  as  when  using  plates  or  films 
in  regular  camera-work;  indeeil,  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  (jiiite  similar. 

Photographing  a negative — that  should  sound 
alluring  to  those  who  have  not  been  making 
their  own  enlargements.  Besides  the  bromide 
prints  this  form  of  camera  is  convenient  in  the 
lirocess  of  making  enlarged  negatives  or  those 
which  it  may  lie  desired  to  (hqilicate  or  improve, 
(^uite  a good  deal  might  be  done  in  this  direction, 
a field  of  endeavor,  I lielieve  to  be  somewhat 
neglected.  Also  for  reduction  in  making  lantern- 
slides,  i)ro\’iding  len.s-equipment  is  suitable. 
And  naturally,  .something  in  the  way  of  beautiful 
\\  indow-trans])areneies  would  result  from  or  fol- 
low .such  work  if  the  facilities  at  hand  were  used. 
A transparency  being  a ])ositive  similar  to  the 
enlarged  bromide  ])rint,  it  follows  that  one  would 
be  (|uite  as  easy  to  make  as  the  other.  The  use  of 
the  regular  lens  and  shutter,  including  stops,  etc., 
is  <|uite  an  advantage  over  a fixed-foens  affair. 
Pollowing  strictly  the  rules  in  these  ])artieulars, 
it  would  i)robably  be  better,  for  work  including  the 
larger  sizes,  to  place  lenses  that  are  not  symmetri- 
cal so  as  to  point  towards  the  paj)er;  but  consi'ler- 
ing  the  small  degree  of  enlargement  undertaken 
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with  this  apparatus,  I anticipate  no  tronhle  witli 
any  of  the  lenses  now  commonly  fitted  to  these 
small  focusing  haiid-camcras.  It  is  little  else 
than  a copying-process.  The  average  user  of 
the  box-pattern  of  daylight-enlargers,  I am  Iti- 
clined  to  think,  gives  little  attention  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  dodging.  Some  of  the  methods 
employed,  however,  can  be  adapted  easily  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  we  are  considering.  For 
example,  the  back-edge  of  the  cloth  covering  the 
front-half  of  the  api^aratiis  can  be  propped  np 
sufficiently  so  that  the  operator  may  see  the 
negative  readily  by  transmitted  light  and  then, 
with  a card  held  in  front  of  the  negative,  shading 
may  be  done  as  snccessfnlly  as  when  working  with 
a projection  upon  an  easel.  The  small  amomit 
of  light,  thus  entering  from  behind  the  lens 
when  operating  indoors,  will  in  no  way  afl'ect  the 
results.  It  is  the  strong  front-light  from  ont-of- 
doors  that  we  are  more  careful  to  shield. 

In  the  final  adjustment  of  our  enlarging-  and 
redncing-contrivance  it  is  desirable  to  have  things 
centereil.  First,  jiroceed  l)y  making  a small  red 
cross  in  the  center  of  the  ground-glass  .screen. 
Next,  take  a ]>iece  of  cardboard  5x7  inches  in 
size  and  indicate,  with  a pencil,  the  center  of  this. 
Then  cut  three  sides  of  a two-inch  square  that  is 
later  to  form  an  opening  in  the  center  of  this 
cardboard.  With  a needle  and  coarse,  Idack 
linen-thread  stitch  two  cross  threads  that  meet 
exactly  in  the  center  which  has  l)ccn  marked  on 
the  card.  Cut  the  fourth  side  of  the  scpiare  and 
the  center  of  the  card  shows  in  the  o[)cning 
where  the  threads  cross,  ^^’ith  this  card  placed 
in  the  groove  of  the  negative-box,  it  is  com])ara- 
tively  ea.sy  to  align  the  ground-glass,  the  lens 
and  the  sliiling  negative-holder  at  tlie  front. 


The  following  upon  the  subject  of  dodging,  al- 
though taking  np  only  certain  i)hases,  may  prove 
helpful  to  the  near  beginner.  In  general,  a facility 
in  the  airplication  of  even  well-known  rules  may 
add  somewhat  to  the  im])ro\ement  of  results. 

For  equalizing  uneven  densities  in  the  negative 
— shading-methods  arc  as  simple  as  any,  and  with 
a little  practice.  (|uite  etfectivc.  Usuallx , in  my 
own  ca.se.  the  image  is  not  sufficiently  plain  when 
locked  in  a frame  and  \icwcd  from  the  glass- 
side  to  do  very  accurate  work  without  .some 
guide.  SupposiTtg,  then,  that  a comer  or  some 
marginal  section  of  the  ncgali\c  nspiires  holding 
back.  The  negative  is  jilaccd  in  tlic  frame  and 
then,  using  transmittc'd  light,  a i)iccc  of  black 
pajM-r  is  cut  so  as  to  correspond  roughly  with  tli<> 
outline  of  the  thin  section,  ^^'ilh  this  ])a])cr  held 
in  its  place,  over  the  ucgati\e,  it  is  then  creased 
over  two  edges  of  the  frame  at  one  eonier  and,  if 
desii-ed.  cut  to  these  creases  although  I usually 
lea\'e  the  paper  simply  turned  down  at  a right 
angle.  'Jdiis  gives  a sheet  of  ])a|>er  I hat,  w hen 
adjusted  e\’cn  with  or  o\’('r  the  outer  edges  at  the 
corner  of  the  frame,  just  (-(O'ers  the  thin  ixiiiion 
of  t he  iK'gative.  IMth  this  guide  for  I he  position, 
the  printing  goes  forward.  (In'  black  |)aper  being 
kej)l  in  motion  with  one  hand  so  that  a definite 
line  will  not  be  in  e\ideiiee  between  the  two  see- 
tions.  'i'hisisw  haf  is  meant  b\-  the  term,  shad- 
ing. II  the  total  e,\])osnre  is,  say.  fifteen  seconds, 
keep  the  pai)cr  in  place  fi\'e  sceomls  and  remo\-e. 
.\bont  one-third  is  t he  ju'ojxu't ion  I ha\  (‘fonn<l  to 
be  an  average  —less  tor  holiling  back  or  more  for 
printing  out.  ()eeasionall\’,  the  thin  portion  or 
area  to  be  handled  is  somewhere  in  the  central 
part  an<l  in  this  ease  a piece  ot  tin  blaeh  paper  is 


cut  to  correspond  in  shape  with  tliis  section 
l)ut  a trifle  smaller  ami  kept  in  a circular  motion 
upon  the  glass  while  printing;  a couple  of  long 
hatpins  in  one  hand  being  used  to  hold  and  move 
the  paper.  The  e.xact  position  can  he  found,  if 
necessary,  I>y  making  use  of  a guide  as  exj)lainefl. 
If  a dense  central  section  needs  to  he  j)rinted  ont, 
the  above  process  is,  of  course,  reversed  and  the 
negative  covered  with  a sheet  of  pai>er,  a suitable 
opening  in  which  permits  the  extra  printing  for 
this  i)articnlar  jjortion.  The  foregoing  relates  to 
cases  where  no  definite  lijie  exists  between  a 
comparatively  dense  and  a thin  section.  Now 
snp])ose  that  we  wish  to  jirint  ont,  say,  a window 
or,  jjerhaps,  several  of  them  with  definite  straight 
lines  which  are  not  to  I>e  shaded  and  when  the 
exact  location  is  not  plain  from  the  front  of  the 
frame.  In  siich  a case,  the  l)lack  paper  must 
first  be  cut  accurately  and  then  held  in  one  exact 
jjosition  during  the  exjjosure.  The  first  may  be 
accomplished  l)y  i)asting  a jn-int  from  this  nega- 
ti^'e  u])on  a sheet  of  black  pajier  and  then,  with  a 
sharply  j)ointed  knife,  cut  out  the  retjuired  oj)en- 
ings  to  form  a mask.  The  negative  is  now  held 
in  the  frame  and  the  ])rej)arcd  mask  is  fastened 
in  exact  register  upon  the  glass  or  front  side  of  the 
negative  with  a dab  or  two  of  ])aste.  Using  film- 
negatives,  it  will  ])robably  be  necessary  in  all  these 
])rocesses  to  attach  the  film  to  the  glass  of  the 
frame  with  gummed  strips  so  that  a fixed  ])osi- 
tion  is  maintained.  While  printing,  I hold  the 
I)aj)cr  in  good  contact  adjacent  to  the  oi)enings 
and,  to  avoid  doul)le  lines  the  frame  should  not 
be  moved  during  the  exj>osure.  The  sheet  of 
pa])er  will,  of  course,  be  larger  than  the  negative 
and  extend  beyond  the  inner  edges  of  the  frame. 
After  the  dense  areas  have  received  their  extra 
exposure,  the  mask  is  removtal,  also  the  traces 
of  ])aste  uj)on  the  glass,  and  a second  exposure 
made  for  the  comj)lete  j^rint.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  pasting  on  the  mask  to  preser\'c  an  exact 
register,  for  any  deviation  will  show  very  jdainly 
and  s])oil  the  print.  This  method  of  dodging  is 
sometimes  done  b\-  j)laciug  the  ]>re])ared  mask 
between  tlie  sensitized  j)aj>er  and  the  negative 
and  after  the  first  ju'inting  the  mask  is  torn  out. 
I lane  tried  it  and  think  the  first  the  better  wa\' 
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because  there  is  danger  of  disturbing  the  register 
of  your  jirint-paper  and.  besides,  althongh  a less 
consideration,  a new  mask  must  be  used  for  each 
in-int.  With  care,  the  mask,  used  as  first  e.x- 
j)lained,  can  be  inafle  to  last  out  a batch  of  prints. 
Resulting  j)rints  from  negatives  of  uneven  densi- 
ties are  generally  very  much  imi)roved  by  the 
above  or  similar  manii)ulation  and  the  game  is 
well  worth  the  candle. 

Another  feature  connected  with  this  subject  of 
dodging  is  with  reference  to  printing  in  clouds. 
^ ery  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  some 
negatives  by  blending  the  sky  with  the  lower 
])icture,  using  tlie  sha(ling-])rocess,  reliance  being 
jjlaced  in  so  overla]jping  the  shading  as  to  produce 
a tone  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  or,  in 
other  words,  a perfect  blend.  But  let  us  consider 
in  detail  a case  where  most  or  all  of  the  horizon 
IJiesents  an  abrupt  line  such  as  a range  of  hills 
or  mountains  or  the  to])s  of  houses.  In  my  own 
w(ark.  I have  ne\'er  obtained  the  desired  result 
in  such  cases  by  shading  because  this  definite  sky- 
line of  the  mountains  showed  a vignetted  effect 
when  I generally  preferred  a clear  outline.  The 
following  has  I)cen  satisfactory  in  my  hands. 
First  j)rocced  by  blocking  ont  the  entire  sky 
portion  of  the  negative  w ith  opaque  using  a finely 
j)oiut<‘i|  lirush  and  a reading-glass  for  the  sky- 
line so  as  to  follow  this  as  exactly  as  jjossible. 
This  may  be  omitted  if  the  sky  is  so  dense  as  to 
])riid  out  white  withoid  any  treatment.  Next, 
])lace  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame  and  on 
lojj  a j)iece  of  gronnd-glass,  both  being  brought 
into  contact  with  one  corner  of  the  frame  by  a 
slight  tap  uj)oii  the  table.  AVith  tliis  fi.xed  posi- 
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tioii  as  a guide  for  the  register  wliicli  will  he  used 
ill  the  same  way  when  printing,  trace  carefnlly 
with  a pencil  on  the  ground-glass,  the  horizon- 
line and  tlien  similarly,  as  with  the  sky-portion, 
paint  with  opaque  the  lower  part  of  the  picture 
upon  the  ground-glass  or,  if  the  glass  is  a large  one, 
a strip  of  the  opaque  one-half  an  inch  wide  will  do, 
covering  the  rest  with  a jiiece  of  pajier  while 
printing.  The  first  printing  is  now  done  as 
usual,  simply  taking  care  that  the  negative  and 
paper  are  snugly  adjusted  to,  say,  the  lower  right 
corner.  The  negative  is  now  rejilaced  in  the 
frame  first  with  the  ground-glass  and  then  the 
cloud-negative.  These,  together  with  the  sensi- 
tized paper,  are  adjusted  for  register  as  heforc'  and 
the  second  e.vposure  made  for  the  clouds.  Tfsing 
a glass-negative  there  will  he  the  thickness  of 
this  glass  between  the  jirinting-jiaper  and  the 
ground-glass  so  that  it  will  he  well  to  jirint  with  a 


overlap  the  edge  of  the  negative  a little.  Al- 
though the  sky-line  upon  the  ground-glass  might, 
if  very  siinjile  in  formation,  he  drawn  a little  low 
to  ensure  this  lilending,  I thiuk  it  will  nsuall.i’  he 
better  to  follow  the  first  plan,  if  the  line  itself  is 
very  complicated.  The  idea  is  a sort  of  a dove- 
tail-joint that  will  match  exactly.  If  there  are 
masses  of  trees  involved,  draw  the  line  upon  the 
ground-glass  quite  low  for  such  i)ortioiis  so  that 
the  clouds  ma\’  print  well  in  among  the  scattering 
branches  at  the  to]>. 

Now,  the  problem  may  he  one  where  a ehurch- 
steeple  or  the  rigging  of  ships  and  the  like  are 
dominant  features  of  the  sky  and  it  is  desired  tc.) 
add  Some  clouds.  As  clouds  are  or  should  he 
printed  with  a very  soft  effect  as  comi)ared  t(j 
other  objects  in  the  ])icture,  the  entire  sky-area 
can  often  l)e  printed  over  from  a cloud-negative 
and  still  not  he  in  evidence  to  the  eye  where  the 


Figure  G.  The  extension  is  nhlaincd  hi/  connecting  the  box-front  and  the  recessed  front  with  a light-tight 
fabric.  If  nothing  else  suggests  itself,  tiro  thicknesses  of  closch/  woven  black  cloth  will  serve  forming,  in 
effect,  an  improvised  bellows 


direct  light  and  not  move  the  frame  during  the 
pr(jcess.  AVhile  I have  indicatefl  throughout,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  a j)rinting-frame  of  nega- 
tive-size, yet  in  practice  I find  it  much  more  con- 
venient in  all  this  kind  of  work  to  use  a frame 
considerahl\-  larger,  the  glass-negative  being  hehl 
in  a central  ]josition  b>'  fitting  it  into  an  ()i>ening 
cut  in  a cardboard  of  like  thickness,  d'he  larger 
frame  will  he  of  advantage  when  using  the  cloud- 
negative. enabling  one  to  shift  the  latter  to  bring 
the  desired  cloud-formations  where  the\'  will  give 
the  best  effect.  In  this  way  I have  sometimes 
useil  a section  of  a (>'^.2  x H}/)  clouil-negative  in 
placing  clonils  ujion  a x 4}/^  j)rint.  To  return 
again  from  this  digression.  If  the  two  printings 
are  in  register,  the  sky  and  landscape-sections  will 
just  mute;  but  as  it  is  as  well  to  err  on  the  right 
side  aufl  to  be  certain  that  wliite  does  not  show 
between,  when  printing  the  landscape — that  is  the 
first  printing — la\’  a couple  of  small  brads  between 
the  lower  edge  of  the  negative  and  the  inner 
edge  of  the  frame,  the  j)aper  being  a<ljuste(l 
against  the  frame  itself,  d'his,  it  will  be  notice<l. 
results  in  printing  t his  lower  jiort  ion  of  t he  picture 
a trifle  higher  tlian  normal  and  the  two  may  over- 
hi])  to  that  extent.  AA'itli  a film,  this  might  be 
aceomplished  b\-  [)asting  a narrow  gnm  strip  to 


more  substantial  objects  project  into  this  field. 
This,  in  case  the  sky  itself  is  sullicientl.x’  dense  in 
the  negative  to  [>rint  out  coni])aratively  white 
uj)on  the  print.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  opaque 
a sky  with  fine  lines  like  tin*  rigging  of  shi])s  (^r  a 
snsi)ension-bridge,  but  with  the  steeple  or  tower 
or  objects  with  regular  lines  <|uite  an  inq)rovement 
can  be  made  by  so  eliminat  ing  obtrnding  wires  and 
posts.  It  is  not  always  necessar\'.  in  these  cases, 
to  jjrint  clouds  over  the  entire  sky  but  a small 
group  of  suitalde  clouds  Tiia>’  be  printeil  bv  tin; 
slnnling-jjroeess  into  a section  of  the  sky  with 
excellent  effect.  .V  white  sky  nia>'  be  given  a 
desirable  tint  b\-  extra  ])rinting,  using  simply  the 
l)re])ared  ground-glass  as  ilescriln'd  for  blocking 
the  lower  ])ieture.  It  is,  of  emirse,  (piiti'  impor- 
tant that  cloud-negatives  shall  in  form  and  light- 
ing be  suiteil  to  the  particular  landscape,  and  if 
such  a one  is  not  a\ailal)le  it  is  much  better  to 
refrain  from  ailding  this  featiin'  to  \'our  ])rinl. 
I ha\c  noticed  in  foreign  ad\’ei't isements  that 
eloud-nega t i\’es  are  carried  by  stock-houses  and 
nia\'  be  obt;iined  in  suitable  \’ariety  for  this  class 
of  work  and  it  would  seem  qiulc'  d<'sirable  that 
the  same  condition  shoidd  pre\'ail  in  onr  doines- 
tie  market,  tliongli  I ha\'e  ne\'er  diseo\-ered  an.\' 
trace  in  ,>neli  catalogs  a^  I ha\’e  seen. 


George  S.  Seymour 
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Let's  take  a tri])  to  AlarMeliead, 
dV)  Marl)lehead,  to  Marhlehead, 
And  S(*e  the  rocks  all  rosy  red 
Tliat  glisten  in  the  siin. 

The  little  harl)or  trim  and  tight. 
The  tiny  shi]>s,  the  sails  of  white, 
I'he  glow  of  many  a dancing  light 
tVhcn  Augnst-ilays  are  done. 


Let's  eliml)  the  rocks  of  iMarhlchcad, 
Of  iMarhlchcad,  of  Marblehead, 
And  see  the  fisher  nets  a-s])read 
T])on  the  shore  to  dr>  , 

The  sailor-hoys  and  maidens  gay. 
The  aged  men  with  pi|)es  of  chiy. 

The  hardy  children  at  their  play 
|{encath  a cloudless  sky. 


Let's  mount  the  hill  in  Marhlehead, 

In  Marhlehead,  in  Marhlehead, 

And  see  the  rows  of  silent  dead 
Who  slnmher  on  its  crest. 

The  sturdy  fisher-folk  of  yore 
Who  hra\’e  the  tempest's  wrath  no  more 
Hnt  here  ii|)on  this  rocky  shore 
II  ave  come  at  last  to  rest. 
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Artistic  Activity  in  War-Time 

IX  his  editorial  preface  of  tlie  cuiTciit  issue  t>f 
Pliofograms.  F.  J.  Mortimer  gives  expression 
to  tire  follo\vingi)eautifulsentiments:  “ Wliat  1918 
will  l)ring  fortli  in  tlie  way  of  furtlier  pictorial 
I)rogress  witli  tlie  camera  remains  to  lie  seen:  lint 
wliile  it  is  usual  to  sjieak  of  tlie  ‘arts  of  jieace' 
in  connection  with  iiicture-making,  we  are  re- 
minded that  actually  the  periods  of  jieace  and 
prosperity  in  the  past  have  seldom  hcen  the 
jieriods  of  great  creative  art.  It  may  lie  that 
there  is  some  strange  stimulus  in  war  which  does 
heighten  and  refine  the  artistic  powers  of  the 
race,  though,  to  he  sure,  this  fact,  were  it  much 
more  impressive  than  it  is,  would  not  outweigh 
the  destruction  of  the  artistic  treasures  of  the 
past  which  war  involves.  Hut  at  a time  when 
we  are  all  searching  for  compensations,  it  is  well 
if  one  should  lie  found  in  the  new  artistic  currents 
set  in  motion  hy  the  events  in  which  we  live. 
There  is  something  in  the  atmosiihere,  an  inspi- 
ration from  the  heroism  of  the  liour,  a swing 
away  from  materialism,  which  helps  to  form  new 
ideals  and  evoke  new  forms  of  utterance." 

It  seems  to  he  true  that  the  creative  sjiirit  of 
a nation's  art  is  never  at  its  hest  during  a period  of 
trancpiillit>'  or  material  jirosjierity,  and  that  it 
recjuires  a social  upheaval  or  a tninnlt  of  human 
passions,  eitlier  in  the  form  of  a revolution  or 
actual  war,  to  rouse  to  action  the  quiescent 
energies  of  a jieojile.  History,  hoth  ancient  and 
modern,  furnishes  many  exanijiles  of  jicriods 
replete  with  hrilliant  achievements  due  to  the 
stimulating  influence  of  sui>renie  mental  stress — 
war  with  all  its  terrible  couse(|uences.  The  de- 
sire for  nohle  achievement  hecame  contagious, 
and  dormant  genius,  everywhere,  strove  for  utter- 
ance. The  warlike  jieriod  of  I’criclcs  jiroduced  a 
Phidias  and  a Socrates.  The  arts  of  sculiitiirc, 
architecture  and  oratory  flourislicd  in  Home 
during  the  Gallic  wars  when  .Iiiliiis  Ga'sar  was 
in  command.  When  Florence  was  con\ulse<l 
with  the  feud  hetween  Giiclidis  and  Ghihcllincs, 
Michelangelo  was  seul])tviring  his  “I)a\  id"  and 
the  ‘■'I'omhs  of  the  IMediei."  ami  erecting  fortifi- 
cations in  aid  of  tlie  city's  defense,  d'he  French 
Revolution — amidst  revels  of  cruelty  and  hlood- 
shed — produced  a galax>'  of  heroes,  artists,  ora- 
tors. scientists  and  military  leailers  that  filled 
turojie  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Think  of 


a pco])le  tliat  in  the  most  untoward  circumstances 
gave  to  posterity  such  illustrious  names  as  Char- 
lotte Corday  and  Kouget  de  Lisle;  David  and 
Houdon;  Mirabeau  and  Carnot;  Lavoisier  and 
Arago;  Marceau  and  Dumouriez!  Later,  when 
the  German  people  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  from  X^a])oleon's  tyrauny,  their 
Heetho\  en  wrote  immortal  synqihonies  and  their 
Schiller  inspiring  dramas — works,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  shared  hy  the  entire  civilized  world. 

W ho  knows  hut  that  in  the  chastening  of  this 
nation's  sjiirit.  in  what  may  prove  to  he  the  su- 
])reme  test  of  its  moral  and  s])iritual  ideals — dur- 
ing the  present  war — the  American  jieojile  may 
not  (leveloj)  a truly  national  school  of  art  and 
music,  formiug,  ])erha])s,  as  hrilliant  an  era  of 
achievement  as  any  of  which  Enrojie  may  boast. 

Injuring  the  Eyes  by  Photography 

WIIEX’  one  sees  so  man>'  veteran  photo- 
gra]>hic  workers,  in  hoth  amateur  and 
professional  ranks,  sufl'ering  from  astigmatism, 
one  wonders  what  is  the  actual  cause  of  this 
distressing  o])tical  defect.  On  inquiry,  it  will 
Ik“  found  that  in  many  cases  the  eyes  were 
strained  during  the  early  ilays  of  dryiilate- 
])hotogra])hy,  when  the  jilates — then  coated 
with  a very  slow  emulsion — were  handled,  and 
exandned  during  dcveloimicut,  by  the  light  of 
a dee))  rnh\-  oil-lamj).  Amateurs  at  first  used 
advisedly  a small  ])ocket-lam|),  and  uudouhtedly 
incurred  serious  injury  to  the  sight.  Later — 
thank  goodness  light  of  greater  volume  was 
em])loyed.  ruby  light  l)eing  also  sn])erseded  liy 
orangt'  light;  ))referahl.\'  fabric  instead  of  glass 
being  used  to  ex|)o.sc  the  dry])latcs  s|)ariugl.\- 
to  the  rays  of  this  brighter  light.  X'ow  the 
|ihotogra])her  confronts  the  danger  of  mining 
his  e\’(‘s  from  ex))osure  to  the  electi'ie  arc  when 
used  for  |)rinting-])ur])oses.  To  look  at  th)‘ 
bare  arc  is  ol)\iously  injurious  to  the  sight. 
.Vre-rays  reflected  from  the  surface  of  I he  neg- 
ati\'<rs  arc  also  iiail  for  the  eyes.  A good  ])lan 
is  to  use  a | )rint i ng-la ni|)  in  which  onl\'  reflected 
light  i'eaehes  the  iK'galives.  or  to  use  a jM'iuliug- 
eabinef  in  which  the  are  is  enclosed,  care  being 
taken  to  eo\cr  u]>  empt\-  s|)aees  wilh  ]>ieees  of 
cardboard  so  that  the  are  or  its  retleelions  ilo 
not  reach  the  ])rinter's  eyes,  injury  to  which  is 
usually  not  a|)])arent  until  IIk-  next  daw 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  PiiOTO-EnA,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a 6rst  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be: 
fore  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing- paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  unth  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  uill  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex^ 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  iiroperty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photogra|)her  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

C.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  i)riuts 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  1 1 x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Comj)etitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  cajjture  of  the 
first  i>rize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  temls  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
I)ctitions  appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards  — Miscellaneous  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  Ray  Trowbridge. 

Second  Prize:  D.  W.  Ross. 

Third  Prize:  Forman  G.  Hanna. 

Honorable  Mention:  W . G.  Adams,  A.  C.  G.  AllLson, 
F.  E.  Rron.son,  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  J.  Louis  Cunning- 
ham, Louis  A.  Dyar,  Winn  W.  Davidson,  Alexander  D. 
DuRois,  George  W.  French,  Glenn  L.  Gebhardt, 
Norman  C.  Hussey,  Irving  S.  Lovegrove,  Kenneth 
McFarland,  Leander  Miller,  Florian  Mitchell,  Louis 
R.  Murray,  Gregor  H.  Najarian,  Alice  J.  Platt,  W.  E. 
Potter,  E.  AI.  Pratt,  ,1.  Herbert  Saunders,  Kenneth  D. 
Smith,  G.  R.  Smith,  Henry  Strutzenberg,  Lena  M. 
Tewkesl)ury,  A.  S.  Workman. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 

“ Aliscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  PuK 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  j)hotographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  anil  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

To  Photo-Era  Readers. 

d’uE  Publisher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
I’liOTo-Eii.x  to  give  tlie  preference  of  tlieir  patronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Photo-Era;  tor  no 
advertisemeut,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  un- 
less it  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect.  This  shiudd  be 
of  vital  inqiortance  to  all  buyers  of  iihotographic  ma- 
terial. amateur  and  professional. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  TROWBRIDGE 


Advanced  Competition — Outdoor-Genres 
Closes  September  30,  1918 

This  is'eminently  the  season  of  the  year  for  oiil- 
door-genres.  Warm  weather  and  sunshine  have  at- 
tracted thousands  of  vacationists  to  the  mountains 
and  to  the  seashore.  Tliose  who  cannot  leave  tlie 
cities,  obtain  what  solace  they  may  from  week-end 
trips  or  from  visits  to  jiarks  and  recreation-centers. 
^^hatever  his  status  in  life,  the  ambitions  camerist 
<loes  his  best  to  spend  every  available  moment  out 
in  the  open.  Because  of  this,  we  believe  that  th(> 
present  comiietition  is  timely  and  of  value. 

Before  sending  in  prints,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
up  the  definition  of  genre.  Roughly,  we  all  know 
what  the  word  means:  but  in  this  c()mpctition  il  is 
essential  that  we  understand  its  exact  <lefinitiou. 
otherwi.se  contestants  may  face  bitter  disap]>oiul- 
ment.  My  reason  for  emi)hasizing  this  point  is  to 
make  clear  that  outdoor-portraits,  landscai)es.  grou|>s. 
etc.,  are  not  acceptable  no  matter  how  technicallv 
perfect  they  may  be.  .Vccording  to  Webster,  “a 
genre  is  a style  of  jiainting,  .sculpture,  or  other  imi- 
tative art,  which  illustrates  rrrryihui  life  and  man nrr.':." 
Do  not  overlook  this  point.  Some  outdoor-portraits 
mai/  he  genres;  but  a true  genre  could  never  be  a 
strictly  technical  outdoor-jiortrait  because  a genre- 
portrait  is  usually  more  sjamtaneous  aud  true  to  the 
life  than  a formal  portrait.  It  shows  the  sul>jecl 
smiling  or  even  laughing  seated,  perhaiis.  in  a boat, 
hammock  or  motor-car.  In  short,  an  outdoor-genre 
should  tlejiict  the  subject — be  it  man,  woman,  child 
or  pet — as  the  camerist  finds  if.  Contestants  ma,\’ 
take  my  word  for  it  that  to  make  a good  outdoor- 
genre — portraying  the  subject  as  it  is  found  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  due  regard  to  pleasing  com- 
position— refjuires  no  mean  skill.  It  is  a severe  test 


of  skill,  and  this  competition  should  apiieal  to  am- 
liitious  camerists  on  that  very  account. 

Those  workers  who  intend  to  enter  this  comp<-ti- 
tion  will  do  well  to  ])lan  carefully.  By  that  I mean 
to  <lecide  upon  one  type  of  outdoor-genre  aud  con- 
centrate on  tliat  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Ol)- 
viously,  tho.se  camerists  who  are  at  the  seashore 
should  not  attempt  to  depict  rural  life,  and  tho.se  in 
the  mountains  shoiihl  not  attempt  subjects  of  a 
marine-character  unless  they  are  near  a very  large 
body  of  inlaml  water.  INIake  the  most  of  what  is 
at  hand.  Do  not  force  the  issue.  Take  the  subject 
as  it  is  found  and  with  in<iividu:d  brain-[>owcr  and 
technical  skill  make  it  a beautiful  jiicture.  Su|)])ose 
the  camerist  decides  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
an  hiihiliir  of  the  country  post-ollice.  First,  it  re- 
fpiires  dii)lomacy;  .seconil,  many  altem])ts;  and. 
finally,  greaf  care  to  .select  the  print  which  best  por- 
trays the  subject  aud  expresses  that,  which  was  iu 
the  mind  of  the  camerist.  In  fact,  it  might  rcipiire 
an  entire  summer-se.ason  to  ol)tain  the  right  subject 
amid  the  right  surroundings.  Lest  I be  misunder- 
stood. let  me  .say  that  I do  not  infer  that  the  camerist 
shoiihl  use  roll  after  roll  of  film  or  dozens  of  plates  to 
obtain  just  the  right  result.  What  I do  mean  is  that 
ii-hnirnr  he  has  this  competition  in  mind,  let  him 
stick  to  the  one  t\[ie  of  outdoor-genre;  at  other  times, 
let  him  photogra|ih  other  subjects  that  api»>al  to  him. 
However,  in  all  camera-work,  this  season,  let  us  re- 
member to  use  our  i>hoto-sup|ilics  to  the  best  ailvan- 
tage  and  not  to  waste  one  plate  or  roll  of  film.  Rcincui- 
ber.  this  country  i.s  at  war  and  waste  of  an\’  kind  is 
tabooed. 

'I'he  supply  of  outdoor-genres  is  uulimiteil.  \N  hethi'r 
these  genres  are  made  into  successful  juctures,  rests 
entirely  with  the  camerist.  ('hildren  at  JihiN’,  har- 
vesters at  work  iu  the  fiehls,  dairymaids,  fishcniii'U, 


scissor-STinders,  peddlers,  traffic-officers,  gate-tenders 
and  ferry-men;  also  relatives,  friends  and  pets — all 
are  possilile  subjects  for  excellent  outdoor-genres. 
The  list  is  inexhaustil)le.  However,  remember  the 
definition  of  genre  and  see  to  it  that  each  picture 
“illustrates  crcrydai/  life  and  niainicrs."  For  example, 
no  farmer  in  his  .senses  ]>uts  on  a “boiled  shirt"  when 
busy  about  his  “chores."  To  portray  a farmer  “all 
dressed  up,"  when  he  is  sui)posed  to  be  hard  at  work, 
hardly  "illustrates  everyday  life  and  manners"  on  the 
farm.  Every  outdoor-genre  must  l>e  consistent  in  its 
portrayal  of  type  ami  surroundings.  ,\ny  attem])t  to 
camonflage  an  outdoor-genre  is  very  likely  to  [)rove 
disastrous,  artistically,  and  to  the  contestant  as  well. 

d'hese  war-times  offer  many  ojiportunities  to  por- 
tray the  “spirit  of  the  times”  as  expressed  by  our 
friends  and  neighlrors  in  the  community.  .V  mother 
or  wife  shown  knitting  busily  and  a service-flag  .strongly 
in  evidence,  bears  elof|uent  testimony  to  the  .sacrifice 
so  many  have  made  and  are  making  to  win  the  war. 
Such  a picture,  handled  properly,  would  have  great 
dramatic  force.  ,\nother,  might  be  one  showing  a 
.soldier  or  a sailor  coming  home  on  furlough  or  leaving 
to  rejoin  his  unit.  Pictures  of  a military  character 
need  not  be  necessarily  sad.  The  newly  commis- 
sioned officer,  home  to  show  his  mother  his  shoulder- 
stra])s,  could  be  made  into  a delightful  outdoor-genre. 
'I'he.se  are  merely  rough  suggestions:  no  <loubt,  many 
camerists  have  better  ones.  If  so,  let  them  get  to 
work  without  delay. 

Although  military  and  naval  life  has  become  more 
ami  more  a part  of  our  daily  activities,  there  still 
remain  many  peace-time  subjects  of  universal  a|>peal. 
'I'he  vacationist,  traveler,  sportsman,  “week-ender" 
and  ])ermanent  resident  who  owns  a camera  anil 
knows  how  to  use  it,  can  make  delightful  outdoor- 
genres.  There  are  many  bits  of  human  nature  that 
may  be  caught  by  a skilfully  camouflaged  camera. 
'I'he  article,  “A  CamouHage-Camera,"  by  E.  L.  C. 
Morse,  in  this  issue,  contains  many  valuable  hints. 
'I'o  be  a success,  an  outdoor-genre  .should  never  con- 
vey the  ini])re.ssion  that  “posing"  was  eni|)loyed  to 
obtain  the  effect.  There  must  be  .s])ontaneity  aTid 
fidelity  to  truth  in  every  good  outdoor-genre,  other- 
wise. it  will  lie  cold,  artificial  and  uninteresting, 

'riiis  competition  will  enable  owners  of  vest-pocket 
and  other  small  hand-cameras  to  use  their  ei|uipments 
to  the  best  advantage.  Obviously,  it  will  require 
much  skill  to  make  a good  outdoor-genre  with  an 
H X 10  view-camera  on  a tripod.  So  much  dis|ilay 
of  iihoto-iiaraiihcrnalia  is  likely  to  make  the  subject 
“camera-sliy."  The  more  unobtrusive  all  genre- 
[ihotography  is  made,  the  better  is  the  result.  Even 
jirofessional  models  find  it  very  difficult  to  gaze  nn- 
llinchingly  into  the  gaping  maw  of  an  8 x !()  studio- 
lens  and  “register"  spontaneity,  unconcern  and  easy 
relaxation.  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  foi- 
.some  simjile  country-maid  or  hard-working  farmer. 
S|ieed  is  an  asset.  The  quicker  the  picture  is  madi — 
with  due  regard  to  exposure,  focus  and  composition- - 
the  better  the  subject  will  like  it  and  the  lietter  the 
chances  are  of  ultimate  success.  Prolonged  “arrang- 
ing" of  the  subject  or  backgronml  should  be  avoided. 
'Phe  camerist  should  train  himself  to  “siz.e  U])"  a 
situation  quickly,  to  decide  whether  subject  and 
surroundings  meet  his  reipiirements,  to  make  the 
|)icturc  and  to  go  on  his  way  without  attracting  undue 
attcTition  to  himself  or  to  the  subject.  'Phis  com- 
lietition  should  be  one  of  the  verv  best  that  we  have 
had.  Let  every  camerist  do  his  share  to  make  it  so 
and  to  give  ns  all  pleasure. 

A.  II.  H. 


Photography  in  the  Rain 

Wet  weather  is  often  an  inducement  rather  than  a 
deterrent  to  the  ambitious  irhotographer.  R.  M.  F. 
in  The  Aninfeiir  Photoi/rapher  tells  how  to  protect  the 
camera.  It  is  not  so  widely  realized  as  it  might  be 
among  photographers  that  rain  need  not  in  any  way 
be  considered  as  inaking  out-of-door  photographic 
work  prohibitive.  Many  subjects  may  be  safely  said 
to  l)e  at  their  best  in  wet  weather,  and  beautiful  effects 
of  atmosphere  are  easily  obtained,  although  perhaps  it 
is  hardly  neces.sary  to  mention  the  value  of  wet  streets 
and  pavements  to  the  town-dweller.  word  may 
be  said  here,  however,  upon  the  adequate  protection 
of  ajjparatus,  the  chief  difficulty  with  many  workers; 
this  is  regarded  as  .somewhat  of  a difficulty,  but  it  is 
really  (piite  an  easy  matter.  The  present  writer  was 
recently  using  an  Ensignette  camera  outdoors  in  the 
rain  for  a whole  day  with  not  the  slightest  ill-effect 
upon  the  instrument.  The  plated  parts  of  a metal- 
camera  demand  the  most  attention,  and  these  were 
wiped  over  previously  with  a soft  rag  moistened  with 
just  a trace  of  sweet  oil.  Upon  arriving  home  the  in- 
strument was  oiiened  and  .set  out  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
warm  room  to  dry  any  damp  upon  the  bellows  thor- 
onghly.  In  the  case  of  a wooden  camera  upon  arriv- 
ing home  the  instrument  should  be  wiped  over  and  set 
out  in  a warm  atmo.sphere  to  get  dry  before  being  clo.sed 
and  put  away,  as  if  juit  away  damp  the  wood  may  swell 
and  so  cause  trouble  from  swollen  joints.  When 
operating  a camera  in  the  rain  it  may  be  added  that  the 
lens  should  be  examined  just  before  the  exposure  is 
made,  and  any  damp  or  raindrops  removed  with  a soft 
handkerchief,  as  a “misty"  lens  will  produce  negatives 
that  have  all  the  appearance  of  fog. 

Copying  Engravings 

Ac( ORIUNO  to  II.  .1.  R.  in  The  Amaienr  Photographer, 
l)hotograi)hers  are  often  asked  to  copy  an  etching  or 
engraving  that  is  prized  on  account  of  its  age.  Very 
often,  the  antiquity  of  the  original  is  accompanied — 
and,  in  a sen.se,  vouched  for — lyv  yellowish  stain  on  the 
))aper.  If  this  is  not  uniform,  but  appears  in  .splashes, 
.so  to  speak,  even  an  orthochromatic  plate  will  not  al- 
ways suffice  to  eradicate  the  disfigurement.  There  is  a 
sini[)le  and  very  satisfactory  method  to  remove  the 
stain  from  the  original,  but  the  whitening  of  the  paper 
naturally  depreciates  its  value  as  an  antique.  How- 
ever, the  method  may  be  tried  in  cases  where  the  above 
objection  is  not  considered  to  outweigh  the  advantage 
of  a clean  photograi)hic  copy.  The  engraving  is  to  be 
.soaked  in  a ten  per  cent  .solution  of  potassium  car- 
bonate until  the  paper  is  well  .saturated.  The  solution 
is  then  poured  oH’  and  some  peroxide  of  hydrogen — the 
usual  “^20-volume"  strength — is  poured  into  the  dish. 
.\fter  the  etfervescence  has  subsided,  the  paper,  now 
white  and  clean,  may  be  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water  and  well  ilried.  safer  method,  if  the  en- 
graving is  a valnaljlc  one,  is  to  use  a panchromatic  plate 
and  suitable  color-.screen. — Editor.) 


Latent  Images  on  Glass 

'I’uE  present  necessity  to  use  old  negative-glasses  for 
the  preparation  of  new  dryplates  has  drawn  attention 
to  a matter  that,  in  jirevions  days,  was  only  a curious 
phenomenon  <if  no  jiractical  importance.  Sometimes 
when  an  old  negative-glass  is  u.sed  for  re-coating,  on 
subsequent  exjmsure  and  development  the  image  of  the 
original  negative  reappears  along  with  that  produced 
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hy  tlie  new  exposure.  Tlie  effect  is  rare,  fortunately 
for  the  ilryplate  maker,  though  Mr.  C.  W.  Waggoner 
has  found  it  to  be  comparatively  common  when  the 
old  glass  is  used  for  silvering-]uirpo.ses.  This,  however, 
is  an  extremely  delicate  test,  far  more  so  than  that  of 
re-coating  with  emulsion;  and  so  the  o tier  cent  of 
instances  that  he  has  cjuoted  is  far  in  exce.ss,  we  Ijelieve, 
of  the  number  of  cases  noted  by  the  users  of  dryplates, 
Mr,  Waggoner's  test  shows  that  no  chemical  clearing- 
methods  will  remove  the  latent  glass-image,  while  even 
annealing  the  glass  has  no  effect.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  image  is  not  a superficial  chemical  deposit,  nor  yet 
an  effect  of  strain  in  the  glass,  Ilis  suggestion  that  it 
is  due  to  the  gelatine  tearing  the  glass-surface  we  do 
not,  however,  rpiite  follow,  for  while  this  woidd  un- 
doul)tedly  affect  a mirror-surface,  it  is  ilitficiilt  to  .see 
how  it  would  affect  an  emulsion.  The  whole  effect  is 
very  mysterious,  and  we  do  not  know  when  it  occurs; 
whether  during  ex])osure,  develoimient,  drying,  or 
after  treatment.  Probabilities  .seem  to  favor  after- 
treatment  as  the  cause.  Intensification  with  mercur,\' 
or  lead,  or  iM)Ssibly  the  use  of  formalin,  but  again  the 
nature  of  the  developer  is  another  possible  factor. 

British  Jouniul  of  Ph(>toijruph!i. 

Weak  Bromides 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a liromide  print  or  en- 
largement of  otherwise  good  rpiality  has  to  be  rejected 
on  account  of  its  being  a little  too  [)ale,  ami  with  the 
price  of  tiromide  i)a[)er  on  the  up  grade  a hint  as  to  how 
to  save  not  only  the  cost  of  [>a[)er  but  the  work  of  mak- 
ing another  copy  may  not  come  amiss.  The  chromium 


iutensifier  is  particularly  suitable  to  deal  with  such 
jirints.  its  cost  is  infinitesimal,  and  the  labor  involve<l 
trifling.  The  print  is  bleached  in  a .solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  iiotash  containing  .50  grains  in  10  ounces  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  10  minims  of  |)ure  hy<lro- 
chloric  acid;  the  cpiality  useil  to  clean  iilal imim-iirints 
answers  well.  .Vfter  bleaching,  the  print  is  washed 
until  all  yellowness  disai)])ears  from  the  highlights. 
This  o])eration  is  done  preferably  in  weak  daylight. 
When  the  stain  has  gone  the  image  is  re-developed  with 
an  ordinary  amidol  developer,  which  may  have  been 
[irevioiisly  used  for  other  prints.  Development  pro- 
ceeils  rather  more  slowly  than  in  the  ease  of  developing 
an  onlinary  exposure.  Pive  minutes'  washing  is  all 
that  is  necessary  after  develoimient;  no  fixing  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  as  all  the  niialtereil  silver  bromide 
has  been  alreads’  removed.  We  have  also  found 
M oiickhoven's  iutensifier  very  useful  with  very  weak 
prints,  but  as  the  bleaching  is  effected  with  mercury, 
there  is  iinicli  ilonbt  as  to  the  permaneiicv  in  so  lliiii  a. 
tilin. — British  .foiinwl  of  Bhotoi/ra pin/. 

Titles 

'I'llK  choice  of  titles  for  pictorial  phologra|)lis  is 
largely  a matter  of  taste.  In  coni|)et  it  ion  or  exhibit  ion- 
work  .some  form  of  title  is  usually  considered  necesMir\’, 
though  this  is  not  always  so  in  I he  case  of  jiicl  ores  which 
remain  in  the  private  portfolio.  The  use  of  well- 
known  fiuotalioiis  from  prose  or  verse  is  in  maii,\  cases 
an  atf'ecfat ion.  but  where  the  picture  makes  its  appeal 
to  sent iment,  and  the  impression  lil,s  in  well  with  the 
poet  s thought , the  use  of  such  a I it  le  may  be  st ri kingly 
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crtVctivc.  Ill  gonenil  tlie  aim  sliould  he  to  use  the  title 
to  (iuisli  the  apiieal  of  tlie  iiietiire.  and  for  this  a simple 
ami  eoneise  phrase  will  carry  most  force.  It  is  this 
(pi.-dity  of  forcefulne.ss  that  largely  determines  the 
value  of  the  title,  ami  not  force  alone,  hut  point,  the 
title  heinp-  the  culmination  of  the  message,  completing 
ami  unifying  the  whole.  In  a certain  class  of  press- 
I)hotogra|)hy  much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  de.scrip- 
tive  m.-ittcr,  and  imieeil  it  may  often  he  sai<l  that  the 
title  sells  the  [lict  nre.—- 7'/o'  Aiiia/ciir  IAiotii:/ni  jilirr. 

Fixing  a Color-Filter  to  a Small  Camera 

Now  that  the  small  \est -pochcl  camera  is  an  almost 
universal  instrument  it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  in 
many  cases  these  msirnments  possess  no  hood  to  the 
lens  to  which  a CMlor-si'reen  could  he  attached,  as  is 
done  with  the  larger  sizes.  ,\s  increasing  nnmhcrs  of 
workers  are  using  orthochromatic  plates,  and  roll- 


film  is  almost  entirely  made  [lossessing  this  quality, 
.some  means  of  attaching  the  .screen  hecomes  a necessity. 
The  present  writer  imssessing  a camera  of  the  type 
mentioned,  and  being  desirous  to  use  a screen,  adojited 
the  following  ])lan.  piece  of  Wratten's  K filter, 
nnmonuted,  was  ohtained.  and  this  attached  with 
four  pieces  of  ailhesive  tape  to  the  inside  of  the  front 
of  the  camera,  close  to  the  hack  half  of  the  lens.  After 
Some  use,  it  seems  the  best  possible  [losition.  Of 
course,  in  the  nse  of  a roll-lilm  camera  the  screen  must 
he  placed  in  ])osilion  before  the  camera  is  loaded,  and 
must  remain  until  the  film  is  wound  off,  and  care  must 
he  taken  not  to  forget  its  existence  when  exposing,  and 
to  allow  a longer  time  accordingly;  hut  as  most 
workers  who  nse  a screen  are  of  a serious  turn  of  mind 
with  regard  to  things  photographic,  this  is  not  likely 
to  he  the  case.  'I'o  remove  the  screen  a gentle  pull  is 
sufficient,  and  with  a iilate-camera  this  may  he  done 
at  any  lime, — Tlir  Aiiialciir  l’liotn(jra pher. 
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Astronomical  Photography  with  a 3A  Kodak 

When  a Kodak  is  exposed  to  the  starry  sky,  the 
negative  will  show  trails  of  the  stars  <hie  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  during  the  exposure.  Good  trails  of  stars, 
as  faint  as  the  fourth  magnitude,  can  he  attained  with 
exposures  of  10  seconds  up.  working  at  F '7.7.  The 
only  effect  of  lengthening  the  exposure  is  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  trail.  A good  snapshot-imap  of  the 
moon  can  be  obtained  with  a Kodak,  showing  even 
some  lunar  detail.  For  good  results  in  photographing 
the  stars  and  the  moon,  very  accmrate  focusing  is 
necessary.  This  can  be  obtained  only  by  taking  a 
number  of  pictures  with  focusing-scale  set  at  a numlier 
of  points  differing  by  one  millimeter,  as  unless  <jne 
takes  such  a series  of  photographs,  one  is  never  sure  of 
a perfect  focus. 

F.  E.  Ross. 


The  Elliptical  Appearance  of  the  Sun 

In'CORrect  drawing  or  distortion  in  i>hotography  is 
a fault  often  found,  even  in  i)ictures  jiroduced  oc- 
casionally by  certain  i)hoto-pictorialists.  .Vrchitect- 
ural  subjects,  when  photographeil  with  the  aid  of  a 
wide-angle  lens,  are  very  apt  to  show  the  effects  of 
exaggerated  ])erspective,  particularly  at  the  edges. 
Thus,  a circular-shaped  object  near  the  margin  of  the 
picture  will  ajjpear  distended  or  distorted,  which  in 
reality  represents  violent  persj)ective.  This  unpleas- 
ing appearance  can  be  overcome  l>y  the  use  (jf  a lens  of 
longer  focus.  The  individual  who  severely  criticized 
a summer-landscape,  done  by  a well-known  pictorialist, 
because  the  form  of  the  setting  sun — whicli  was  very 
near  the  horizcm  and  also  near  the  center  of  the  picture- 
area — appeared  elliptical  instead  of  round,  [irobably 
did  not  know  that  this  photogra|)h  was  a truthful 
repre.sentation  of  nature,  at  least,  insofar  as  the  shape  of 
the  sun  was  concerned.  .Vt  the  time  the  expo.sure  was 
made,  the  air,  being  dusty  and  hot.  acted  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  a reading-glass.  For  examitle,  a small 
circle  drawn  on  a sheet  of  white  pajjer,  and  viewed 
through  a large  double-convex  reading-gla.ss,  will 
appear  normal  in  shape;  but  when  the  Tiiagnifier  is 
moved  or  tilted,  the  circle  will  appear  elliptical.  The 
sun,  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  and  appears  enlargeil, 
usually  assumes  the  form  of  an  ellip.se — longer  in 
breadth  than  in  height,  because  it  is  .seen  through  the 
edge  of  an  aerial  lens.  The  enlarged  ai)pearance  of 
the  sun  is  generally  an  optical  illusion  due  to  the  solar 
disc  appearing  close  to  the  horizon,  which  we  know 
to  be  very  far  distant. 

An  Extemporized  Changinj5-F}a}5 

WnExa  darkroom  is  not  available,  and  it  is  important 
to  change  plates,  or  perhai)s  to  open  a magazine-camera 
to  remedy  a jam,  a changing-bag  can  be  extemporized 
very  easily.  The  slides  or  camera  are  laid  in  position 
in  the  midfile  of  a table  ami  covered  over  with  a large 
ulster,  which  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bunch  up  a 
little  in  the  middle.  Round  the  eilges  of  the  ulster. 
b<K)k.s,  boxes,  or  fjther  heavy  objects  shouhl  be  arranged 


to  press  it  (k)wn  upon  the  table.  Then,  by  in.serting 
the  hands  through  the  sleeves,  we  can  get  at  the  appa- 
ratus and  do  to  it  anything  that  may  be  necessary, 
working  by  the  sense  of  touch,  without  any  light  getting 
to  the  sensitive  materials  at  all.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  light-tightness  of  the  material  of  the  ulster 
a rug  may  be  thrown  over  the  whole;  but  if  the  ar- 
rangement is  indoors  it  is  not  likely  that  any  harmful 
light  will  get  through  material  anil  lining.  In  this 
way  I have  changed  a dozen  plates  in  a magazine- 
camera  many  a time,  and  once  out  of  doors  on  the 
flat  top  of  a tomb.  I should  always  prefer  to  have 
recourse  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  a strange  darkroom 
with  a light,  the  safety  of  which  I had  not  tried. 
T.  .Vlex.xxder,  in  Phofoijraphy. 

A Note  on  Storing  Sensitive  Material 

At  the  present  time,  when  everything  that  tends  to 
waste  in  any  form  is  to  be  avoided,  it  behooves  all 
workers  to  take  especial  care  iti  the  storage  of  their 
stock  of  sensitive  material,  even  though  they  possess 
only  a small  fpiantity.  Of  course,  the  ideal  way  is  to 
purchase  only  enough  material  for  use  at  a certain 
time,  and  though  there  is  much  to  lie  said  for  this  on 
the  score  of  freshne.ss,  many  workers  do  kcej)  in  hand 
more  material  than  they  ref|uire  for  immediate  needs. 
.Vnd  that  this  may  l»e  retained  in  a good  working-con- 
dition care  must  be  paid  to  the  (|uestion  of  a suitable 
place  for  storage.  “Keej)  in  a cool,  dry  place’’  used 
to  be  ])rinted  on  certain  plate-boxes,  and  this  about 
flescribes  to  a nicety  the  best  conditions  of  storage. 
Damp  in  any  form  is  to  be  avoided,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  i)hotogra])hic 
plate  or  film.  Yet  we  have  known  workers  who  keep 
these  in  a cold,  flamp  cellar  which  .serves  them  as  a 
darkroom.  .Vnother  bad  place  in  which  to  keej)  sen- 
sitive materials  is  the  top  shelf  of  a room,  and  more 
especially  if  gas  is  liiirnt  in  the  room.  Heat  also  his 
a bad  effect,  especially  upon  films.  .\ny  place  which 
also  is  in  the  near  vicinity  of  chemical  jiroducts  is  also 
to  be  avoided,  and  jiossibly  the  best  that  could  be 
cho.sen  is  a drawer  in  the  living-room  not  too  near  the 
fire.  .Vfter  ex])osure  the  sooner  the  exposure.s  are 
developed  the  better,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and 
this  is  still  more  imjiortant  in  the  case  of  film  than 
when  plates  are  u.sed,  as  with  the  latter,  time  has  but 
very  little  effect  u])on  the  latent  image.  'I'he  average 
worker  is  not  likely  to  ]>ut  the  modern  materials  used 
in  the  ]irodnction  of  jihotographs  to  any  test  not  well 
within  their  kee])ing-i)ower.s,  as  all  plati's  and  films 
kee[)  well,  except  the  panchromatic,  and  to  a lesser 
degree  the  orthoehromatic  emulsions.  'I'hese  we  have 
found  to  he  considerably  slower  when  old,  especially 
if  the  box  has  been  opened.  Ifromide  and  gaslight- 
papers  also  have  very  good  keeiiing-qualities,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  for  ]>rinting-out  pajier,  though  not  so 
with  the  self-toning  emulsions.  This,  however,  does  not 
ajjiily  to  all  brands  of  self-toning  papers  on  the  market, 
some  showing  excellent  keeping-ijualities  in  spite  of 
the  delicacy  of  their  emulsions,  I5nt  the  same  care  in 
storing  is  always  called  for. 

'Hu:  Amateur  I’lwIixjniiAier. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Pjioto-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  comi)etition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year's  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  ])ractical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional e.vpert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Cla.ss  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3j 
to  and  including  3j  x 5^  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  lo  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  pai)er  are  not 
suitable  for  rejjroduetion,  and  shovild  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  u'ill  be  returned  only  zvhcn  rc- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

ti.  Prints  receiving  jjrizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  i)roperty  of  Photo-Eh.\,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return- postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
Tefjucst.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  j>rints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  utdess 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1918 

Eirst  Prize:  \.  J.  Voorhees. 

Second  Prize:  George  P.  Eaton. 

Third  Prize:  Matti  Antila. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standard  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

Improved  Bromide  Enlargements 

The  a])]jearance  of  bromide  enlargements  may  be 
improved  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  a .solution  sold 
for  the  purpose.  .V  good  home-made  .solution  is  pre- 
j)ared  as  follows:  one  ounce  of  lieeswax  di.s.solved  in 
four  minces  of  tur|)entine.  Sometimes  a little  oil  of 
lavender  is  added  to  neutralize  the  unpleasant  smell 
of  the  tmqientine.  The  .solution  is  rubbed  over  the 
mounted  print  with  a jiiece  of  flannel,  but  evenly  so 
as  to  avoid  streaks.  If  the  latter  should  persist  in 
making  their  a])pearance,  the  print  may  be  warmed 
slightly  near  the  radiator  or  the  fire,  and  the  proce.ss 
of  rubbing  renewed  until  they  disajipear.  This  process 
brings  out  the  richness  of  a bromide  enlargement,  par- 
ticularly of  one  that  is  sulphide-toned. 

A Salon  Contributor’s  Acknowledgment 

My  dear  Mr.  Hee.wtn: 

'I'liank  you  for  returning  my  jirints  from  the  I’itts- 
biirgh  Salon  in  such  good  condition.  Having  just  re- 
ceived .some  jiictures  from  another  exhibition  in  an 
(disolutclji  ruined  state.  I aiijireeiate  the  care  with  which 
the  committee  of  your  Salon  has  handled  my  work.  I 
will  be  glad  to  .send  prints  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  future. 

I am  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  see  the  exhibition. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

h’MiLY  II.  Hayden. 
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Beginners  and  “Our  Illustrations” 

Editorially,  and  otherwise,  we  have  often  ealle<l 
attention  to  the  deiiartnient.  “Onr  Illustrations.'' 
We  have  not  done  this  in  a spirit  of  .self-praise,  hut 
rather  beeause  we  have  ample  evi<lenee  to  prove  that 
this  department  is  of  preat  jiraetieal  benefit  to  the 
average  reader — partieularly  to  the  beginner.  I n- 
fortunately.  it  .seems  to  sliji  the  attention  of  most  be- 
ginners that  the  department.  “Onr  Illnstrations.  " is 
of  interest  to  them.  For  some  reason,  they  appear  to 
assume  that  the  eritieisms  and  data  are  beyond  a ]ioor 
tyro's  comprehension.  ( )n  the  contrary,  the  informa- 
tion furnished  gives  interesting,  practical  facts  about 
the  very  things  which  concern  beginners  the  most,  viz; 
cameras,  lenses,  exposures,  stojis.  ray-filters,  ))lates, 
films,  printing-iiajiers  and  developers.  Even  if  the 
artistic  criticism  of  a picture  should  be  above  the  begin- 
ner's head,  he  can  grasp  readily  the  fact  that  the  jiiclure 
was  made  with  a folding-camera,  postcard-size,  exjios- 
nre  of  1 ■i.')  of  a second,  stop  F S,  on  roll-film  and 
printed  on  gasliglif-paiier.  This  data  may  prove  to  be 
the  very  hel])  needed  to  make  success  out  of  repeated 
failure.  Remember,  the  man  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  complete  data  has  not  always 
made  beautiful  pictures.  .Vt  sometime — jierhajis  onl,\' 
a few  months  ago — he.  too.  needed  to  read  “Our  Illus- 
trations " for  insjiiration  and  guidance. 

Let  us  sup|)0.se  that  a beginner  has  just  juirchased 
a moderate-priced  camera,  lie  is  filled  with  euthusi- 
asni.  He  looks  through  the  [ihotographic  magazines 
and  fails  to  realize  the  amount  of  hard  work  it  requires 


to  produce  the  pictures  he  admires.  He  snaps  to  right 
anil  left;  but  without  avail.  Tho.se  jiii-fures  in  the 
photo-magazines  seem  to  be  as  far  away  as  ever  with 
regard  to  the  attainment  of  similar  results.  Let  us 
sujipose  that  our  beginner  yearns  to  |irodnce  a land- 
scape, with  long  shadows  swee])ing  across  the  open 
fields,  ,\fter  many  unsucce.s.sfni  altemiits.  he  becomes 
discouraged.  .Vt  length,  a iiicture  that  expresses  in 
some  degree  his  ideal  is  reproduced  in  Fhoto-Er.x.  By 
referring  to  “Onr  Illustrations,  " he  learns  In  detail 
just  how.  when  and  where  this  picture  is  made.  He 
discovers  that  a ray-filter  is  of  great  value;  that  a 
longer  exiiosnre  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  true 
value  in  the  shadows  and  that  a tripod  is  of  ju-ime 
imiiortancc.  'Fhere  are  other  suggestions  contained  in 
t he  data  I hat  he  never  t hoiight  of;  and,  m eonsei|nence, 
when  our  beginner  makes  his  next  attempt,  he  pro- 
ceeds along  ])raetieal  and  jiroved  lines  with  subsei|nent 
success — a reality,  instead  of  a hoiie. 

.Vnot her  servici'  rendered  b\'  “Onr  Illnstrations''  is  to 
guide  the  absolute  novice  in  his  selection  of  the  best 
photo-eipiipmeut  suited  to  his  re(|nireuient s.  whatever 
they  may  be.  If  the  beginner  is  interested  to  photo- 
graph children,  let  him  obtain  the  back-files  of  IhniTn- 
Eit.x.  By  picking  out  every  picture  of  children  and 
reading  the  eorresjiouding  data,  the  tyro  will  soon 
become  familiar  with  the  sort  of  ei|uipnient  best  suited 
to  child-photography.  In  addition,  he  will  obtain 
invaluable  information  with  regard  to  exposure,  foeiis- 
ing  and  manipulation  of  the  entire  e(|uipnient.  .VIso, 
he  will  note  little  individual  toia-hes  that  are  given  by 
various  eontribulors  to  every  pii  tiire  that  they  submit 
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for  pul)lic;ition.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  these  tecli- 
nical  and  artistic  facts  are  of  eminently  practical  value 
to  any  novice  desirous  to  ecpiip  himself  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  .some  doubt  in  the 
beginner's  mind  as  to  whether  roll-films  or  plates  are 
best  adapted  to  his  work.  A careful  reading  of  “Our 
Illustrations”  will  aid  him  greatly  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions. It  is  not  a question  as  to  whether  roll-films, 
plates  or  film-packs  are  best;  but  rather  which  one  of 
the  three  will  do  the  beginner's  work  most  effectively. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  nearly 
all  cameras  that  require  plates  or  film-pack  may  be 
focused  by  ground-glass;  whereas  most  cameras  using 
roll-film  must  be  focused  by  scale.  Photographic  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  ground-gla.ss  focusing-screen — 
and  the  mirror  in  reflect  ing-cameras — is  the  most  accurate 
method  to  focus  yet  devised.  Ileginners  who  mean  to 
do  really  serious  work,  should  remember  this  point  and, 
if  po.ssible,  obtain  an  equipment  that  embodies  an  ac- 
curately adjusted  ground-glass  focusing-screen. 

Still  another  .service  rendered  by  “Our  Illustrations" 
is  with  regard  to  developing  and  j)rinting.  There  are 
many  developers  on  the  market  to-day.  The  data 
will  show  more  clearly  than  all  argument  which  one  is 
used  most  by  di.scriminating  camerists.  In  short,  if 
”So-and-So's"  developer  is  mentioned  often  liy  con- 
tributors from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  they  have  found  this 
developer  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
mentioned  only  occasionally — iierhaps  not  at  all — it 
follows  by  inference  that  camera-workers  have  little 
confidence  in  it  or  have  not  even  heard  of  it.  To  make 
this  test  fair,  the  beginner  should  glance  through  sev- 
eral issues  of  Photo-Er.v.  Whenever  a new  developer 
appears  on  the  market,  it  will  soon  make  its  appearance 
in  “Our  Illustrations,"  if  it  is  .satisfactory. 

Various  printing-  and  enlarging-papers  are  mentioned 
in  every  issue  ami  these  also  give  the  beginner  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  with  regard  to  the  paper  used  suc- 
ce.ssfully.  It  is  very  imi)ortant  to  learn  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  select  a grade  and  surface 
of  paper  that  will  bring  out  the  very  best  that  is  in  the 
negative.  Also,  it  is  very  important  to  know  the  sur- 
face of  jjaper  that  will  enal)le  the  halftone-engraver  to 
re|>roduce  succe.s.sfully  the  det:iil  and  halftones  of  the 
original  [(ictnre.  Many  excellent  photographs  sub- 
mitted to  Photo-Er-X  cannot  be  used,  solely  because  the 
senders  em])loy  Japane.se-tissue;  bine-print,  linen-fin- 
ish and  rough-surface  paper — all  of  which  make  the 
engraver's  task  nearly  hopeless.  Whenever  such  ]hc- 
tnrcs  arc  sent,  be  sure  to  include  another  ])rint  on  paper 
suited  to  halftone-rei)roduction.  It  is  not  always 
essential  that  prints  be  made  on  glos.sy  paper.  A 
good  snaj)j)y  print  on  matte  surface,  showing  detail 
and  tonal  gradations,  will  enable  the  halftone-en- 
graver to  reproduce  a i)icture  satisfactorily.  The  en- 
graver and  |)rinter  try  to  do  their  best,  despite  the 
many  difficulties  brought  on  by  the  war.  Incidentally, 
we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  a])[)reciate  our  ditficul- 
ties  at  the  i)resent  time. 

Wit  hont  further  enumeration  let  the  beginner  take  my 
word  for  it  that,  the  department,  “( )nr  Illustrations,  " 
in  every  i.ssue  of  PnoTo-Eit.v  in  for  him — erery  word  of 
it!  The  artistic  and  ])ractical  technical  information  is 
of  the  .sort  that  will  helj)  and  spur  on  every  ambitious 
beginner.  Seemingly,  insurmountable  ob.stacles  al- 
w;iys  make  the  red-blo<jded  man  roll  up  his  sleeves. 
Let  every  beginner  roll  up  his  photographic  sleeves, 
ami  .see  to  it  that  in  the  future  he  gets  his  money's 
worth  out  of  "Our  Illustrations." 

A.  II.  15. 


Where  to  Keep  Printing-Papers 

Though  the  darkroom  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
natural  place  in  which  to  keep  a stock  of  printing-paper 
it  is  by  no  means  the  best.  Damp  and  chemical  fumes 
are  the  prinicpal  enemies  of  plates  and  papers,  though 
the  latter  are  apt  to  stitfer  most,  probably  because  less 
[jrotected  by  packing.  As  regards  the  first  cause  of 
injury — damp — this  is  generally  noticed  in  a dark- 
room fitted  up  in  a cellar,  a practice  often  adopted 
by  amateur  photographers.  Papers  will  take  no  harm 
if  kei)t  in  a dry  cupboard  in  a w’ell-ventilated  room. 
Chemical  fumes  are  a more  serious  menace,  particu- 
larly sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  acids. 
The  first  is  a nauseous-smelling  gas  given  off  from 
sodium  and  potassium-sulphide  solutions.  Ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  used  in  the  form  of  a strong 
solution  of  a gas  in  water,  and  every  time  the  stopper 
is  removed  some  of  the  gas  e.scapes  into  the  air. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

An  Orange-Glass  for  a Safelight 

The  following  is  a very  simple  method  to  make  an 
(jrange-glass  for  a cheap  lantern  that  has  been  supplied 
only  with  a red  one,  as  advised  by  a writer  in  the 
Amateur  Photographer.  Most  packets  of  bromide  and 
gaslight  papers  are  wrapped  round  with  orange-paper. 
Take  a clean  piece  and  cut  it  to  the  size  of  the  glass, 
then  iron  it  to  remove  all  creases.  Be  careful  to  gum 
only  the  edges  to  the  glass,  and  be  sure  to  pull  it  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  there  you  have  a good  orange- 
glass.  When  using,  it  is  safest  to  put  the  paper- 
side  out,  so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  it  burning. 

The  Amateur’s  Darkroom 

.\lthough  the  various  developments  of  modern 
photography  have  made  a darkroom  almost  un- 
necessary, in  fact  .some  film-workers  dispen.se  with 
it  entirely,  it  is  probably  the  ambition  of  most  amateurs 
to  posse.ss  such  a convenience,  not  only  to  develop 
their  negatives  and  to  load  the  camera,  but  to  enlarge 
lantern-slide  making,  and  other  branches  of  work. 
Even  the  operations  which  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
ordinary  living-room  are  done  more  conveniently 
in  some  place  where  the  apparatus  and  materials 
can  be  left  undisturbe<l,  and  do  not  have  to  be  stowed 
away  every  time  after  use. 

The  faults  to  be  fouml  with  a great  many  amateurs’ 
darkrooms,  and  with  those  of  professionals  too  for 
that  matter,  are  that  they  are  badly  illuminated  and 
badly  ventilated,  if  they  are  ventilated  at  all.  The 
results  are  that  the  work  cannot  be  done  carefully, 
because  the  [)hotogr;i])her  is  afraid  of  fogging  his 
negatives,  and  is  in  a hurry  to  get  out  into  fresh  air. 
It  is  much  more  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  to  have  good  ventilation  and  a 
safe  and  strong  light,  than  it  is  to  have  a water  supply 
and  drain.  Substitutes  for  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of 
a jug  and  pail,  mean  only  a very  little  extra  trouble, 
aTid  nothing  can  take  the  {)lace  of  the  former. 

\’entilation  is  imovided  automatically,  if  there  are 
two  openings  into  the  outer  air,  one  at  the  highe.st 
point  of  the  room  and  one  at  the  floor-level.  They 
should  be  as  large  as  can  conveniently  lie  arranged, 
and,  of  course,  should  be  light-trapped.  The  opening 
at  the  floor  needs  hardly  anything  in  the  way  of  a light- 
trap,  as  it  can  be  placeil  underneath  the  work-bench, 
which  then  itself  forms  a protection  for  anything  on 
it.  The  up[)er  opening  calls  for  more  thought. 

X simple  arrangement  is  to  have  a hole  in  the  wall, 
and  then  on  each  side  of  it  to  have  a shield — wood  or 
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card  will  do — an  inch  or  two  away  From  the  wall,  and 
extending  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  opeiiing  all 
round.  If  the  edges  of  the  oi)ening  itself  and  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  shields  are  given  a coat  of  dead- 
black  varnish,  this  will  be  quite  sufficient  even  for  an 
opening  into  strong  daylight.  The  black  is  an  essen- 
tial. If  nothing  can  be  j)ut  on  the  outside  of  the 
opening,  on  the  ground  of  unsightliness,  then  a box 
with  a baffle-plate  of  .some  kind  must  be  attached  on 
the  inside.  While  it  is  important  to  exclude  white 
light,  it  is  important  also,  not  to  use  any  nnjre  baffles 
than  are  ab.solutely  necessary,  and  to  give  as  much 
clearance  for  the  air  as  possible;  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  ventilator  is  im[)aired  if  the  air  has  to  turn  many 
corners  on  its  way  out. 

Unless  electric  light  is  the  illuminant,  another  point 
in  connection  with  the  ventilation  should  have  atten- 
tion. If  possible,  the  [iroducts  of  combustion  should 
be  led  straight  out  of  the  room,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  mix  with  the  air  which  the  photograjjher  inhales. 
It  is  usually  ea.sy  to  arrange  a little  inverted  funnel — 
a mere  tube  will  do — so  that  its  lower  end  is  just  above 
the  top  of  the  lamp,  and  its  upper  end  ofiens  outside 
the  room,  or  el.se  close  to  the  ventilator.  .\  hnnp 
contaminates  the  atmosjihere  far  more  than  a .second 
person  in  the  room  would  do.  For  this  reason,  if  the 
lamp  can  be  jiut  outside  the  room  altogether,  .so  much 
the  better. 

,\<lequate  illumination  depends  upon  a strong  illumi- 
nant, a large  window  or  light-filter,  and  a suitable 
screen  in  it.  .\s  a rule,  more  attention  is  given  to  the 


character  of  the  “safe-light"  than  to  its  size  and  the 
strength  of  the  light  which  falls  on  it.  The  result  is 
that  if  the  light  is  .safe,  it  is  very  fecl)le.  In  the  early 
days  of  gelatine  dryplates,  ruby  glass  was  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  any  other  meilimn,  but  its  general 
unsuitability  for  the  purpose  is  now  recognize<l,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  found  in  lanterns  of  the  cheaper  and 
le.ss  satisfactory  kind.  It  is  not  that  ruby  glass,  wlien 
g(jod,  is  not  ".safe,"  in  the  commonly  acce|)tcd  u.se 
of  the  word;  but  that  to  obtain  safety,  the  light  is 
quite  needlessly  feeble. 

Safe-lights  are  now  obtainalile  very  cheaply,  at  least 
as  far  as  small  sizes  are  concerned.  For  openings  of 
two  or  iiKjre  square  feet,  the  prices  charged  seem 
high,  and  it  is  more  ecmiomical  to  use  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  stained  ])ai)er,  cnclose<l  between  glass. 
White  blotting-paper  makes  an  excellent  material  for 
the  i)nr])ose.  It  can  be  dyed  with  naphthol  yellow 
and  with  methyl-violet,  and  then  when  dry  waxed  by 
means  of  a piece  of  paratlin-candle,  ironing  the  blot- 
ting pa[)er  between  news[)aj)crs,  to  dislriliute  the  wax 
and  to  ab.sorb  the  surplus.  One  sheet  of  the  violet- 
stained  i)a])er,  sandwiched  between  a couple  of  the 
yellow,  makes  an  excellent  screen  for  rapi<l  and  for 
orthochromatic  work.  Ilefore  the  war  the  dyes  were 
readily  [>rocurable;  but  there  may  be  some  dithcnlty 
at  the  moment  to  get  them. 

.Imlging  the  ilensity  of  negatives  and  the  depth  of 
prints  is  made  much  easier,  if  the  darkroom  light  is 
alwavs  use<l  at  the  same  intensitv. 

II.  .V.  R.,  in  I'lwliujrii i>hy . 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  U'ishing  information 
vpon  any  point  in  connection  vith  their  photographic 
work  arc  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence.  Department,  Photo-Era, 
S67  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


A.  E.  S. — Your  Film-negative  of  a wooden 
structure  surrounded  by  snow  is,  indeed,  a 
positive  as  you  suggest.  Tlie  picture,  being  exposed 
three  minutes, — according  to  your  own  statement, — 
shows  tlie  effects  of  excessive  exposure,  which  during  the 
process  of  develo])ment  terminates  in  a reversal  of 
tlie  image,  i.e..  the  shadows,  instead  of  being  tran.s- 
[larent  film,  are  lilack  and  dark  as  in  nature,  and  the 
light  parts,  instead  of  being  black,  are  white.  This 
reversal  is  due  to  the  extreme  action  of  light,  also 
known  as  solarization.  The  picture  should  have  had 
au  exposure  of  a fraction  of  a .second,  or,  at  the  most, 
several  seconds,  in  the  circumstances.  We  hope  that 
in  exposing  other  [lictures  you  will  be  more  rea.sonable 
as  regards  the  time  of  exposure  that  should  be  allowed. 
If  you  are  equally  liberal  with  the  time  to  be  given  to 
your  summer-pictures,  you  will  have  similar  results, 
or  positives  instead  of  negatives.  We  know  of  no 
[irocess  by  which  you  can  transform  this  positive  into 
a negative  except  liy  making  a film  or  glass  <'ontact- 
traiisparency  in  the  jirojicr  way. 

E.  M.  T. — “To  recoat  spoiled  negatives,”  as 
you  term  it,  is  hardly  practical.  Even,  provided 
\ou  had  the  ability  to  clean  thoroughly  the  spoiled 
negatives  and  to  coat  them  with  a fresh  sensitized 
emulsion,  you  would  find  the  jirocess  to  be  very  ex- 
])eusive  and  surely  not  worth  the  neces.sary  time, 
etfort,  and  expen.se.  The  best  way  is  to  throw  away 
useless  negatives,  if  they  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
to  buy  a box  of  fresh  idates. 

W.  F.  G.  The  reason  that  the  Goerz  Dog- 
mar  F/6.,?  lens  is  no  longer  made  is  that  the  .spe- 
cial ojitical  gla.ss  rcf|uirerl  for  it  is  no  longer  obtainable 
ill  the  r.  S..  and  it  lias  not  been  obtainable  for  nearly 
three  years.  From  tests  made  on  various  cameras 
and  oil  scientific  test-benches,  the  F (i.t!  Dogmar 
lens  will  meet  every  ])hotograiihic  reipiireuient  within 
its  sco])c.  d’he  Hekla  lens  may  give  a more  brilliant 
image,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual — not  the 
marked — maxinium  aperture  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Dogmar.  d'lie  Hekla  is  an  excellent  lens  and 
does  good  work,  but  at  the  .same  time  it  is  not  in 
the  .same  class  witli  the  Goerz  Dogmar,  providing 
>1111  ha\e  a [lerfect  Dogmar  lens.  .Vs  far  as  your  case 
is  coucerued,  we  can  only  suggest  that  if  by  actual 
test  you  obtain  better  results,  consistently,  with  the 
Hekla  lens,  it  might  be  well  then  to  disiiose  of  the 
Dogmar.  d'he  name  on  a lens  often  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  results.  !?>■  that  we  mean  that  if  you 
call  get  the  results  you  wish  with  the  Hekla  lens, 
we  .see  no  reason  why  you  shoiihl  try  to  use  the  Dog- 
iiiar.  if  >'oii  failed  coii.sisteiitl>’  to  obtain  the  results 
you  wish,  (fur  suggestion  would  lie  to  test  out  the 
Dogmar  once  mor<‘,  carefully  trying  it  on  the  very 
work  you  wish  to  do,  making  sure  that  it  is  correctly 
mounted  in  the  shutter,  and  that  the  glasses  are 
clean,  and  otli(‘rwise  in  perfect  condition.  If  then 
your  results  do  not  efpial  those  obtained  with  the 
Hekla  lens,  we  'icheve  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  disjio.se  of  the  Dogmar  and  retain  the  Hekla. 


POSING  FOK  THE  CA.MERA  .MATTI  ANTIL.X 

THIRD  PRIZE  — beginners’  COMPETITION 


L.  V.  (i. — The  irregular  crescent-shaped  stop 
of  light  on  your  film  was  jirobably  cau.sed  by  a 
leakage  of  light  through  the  shutter.  If  the  sun  be 
allowed  to  shine  directly  on  the  lens  for  any  length  of 
time,  some  of  the  rays  are  likely  to  find  their  way  inside 
and  cause  trouble.  It  is  possible  also  that  in  closing 
\diir  camera  the  bulb  may  have  jiressed  against  the 
shutter  release  and  caused  the  trouble. 

F\  A.  15. — The  best  treatment  for  a broken 
negative,  when  the  glass  only  is  cracked  and  the  film 
unbroken,  is  to  bind  at  once  onto  a clean  piece  of  glass 
with  lantern-slide  binding  to  prevent  further  damage, 
and  then  in  printing  cover  the  face  of  frame  with  one 
or  two  thicknesses  of  ti.ssiie  jiaper  and  suspend  it  in  the 
sun  on  a double  cord  which  may  be  twisted  tightly  and 
the  frame  allowed  to  revolve.  If  kept  in  constant 
motion,  the  crack  will  show  very  little,  if  at  all.  If  the 
jilate  is  a valuable  one.  a glass  positive  can  be  made,  the 
mark  retouched  and  another  negative  made  from  that. 

K.  F.  A. — In  trying  to  get  a larger  image  you 
have  strained  the  “universal-focus”  of  your 
lens.  Few  of  the  Kodak  lenses  will  give  a clear  image 
at  less  that  six  or  eight  feet,  and  even  if  they  would 
cut  clearly  at  closer  range,  the  distortion  would  be  very 
evident . d'he  Eastman  Goiupany  has  a supplementary 
lens,  or  I’ortrait-.Vttachment.  which  makes  it  possible 
to  get  the  larger  image  at  a proper  distance. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Piioto-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker  s name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giring  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


G.  G. — Your  view  "Querna  Verde  Park,  Colorado.  " 
has  great  pictorial  value.  The  camera  was  ])ointed  too 
much  towards  the  right  and  includes  a pretty  view, 
brightly  lighted,  which  forms  a picture  of  its  own, 
thus  dividing  the  entire  composition,  one  of  decidedly 
dual  interest.  The  tone  of  the  print  is  pleasing,  though 
a trifle  too  light. 

J.  (f. — Your  picture.  "On  Guard,"  repre.senting 
three  white  cranes  grouj)ed  about  two  nests  containing 
eggs,  is  interesting  j)urely  from  a zoological  viewpoint. 
The  birds  are  facing  in  one  direction — towards  the 
left — and.  though  the  .setting,  composed  of  surrounding 
bushes,  lends  interest  to  the  scene,  the  artistic  element 
has  not  been  particularly  well  expressed.  The  fact 
that  the  bird  nearest  the  camera  is  consideralily  out  of 
focus,  and  the  one  a few  feet  away  nearest  the  camera 
and  guarding  the  nest,  is  sharply  defined,  does  not 
indicate  careful  workmanship. 

G.  (i. — Your  subject  "The  Stream  in  .Summer."  is 
a l)rilliant  bit  of  landscape-photograidiy,  with  a large 
luminous  cumulus  cloud  reflected  in  the  water  below. 
The  horizon-line  divides  the  picture,  horizontally,  in 
two  equal  parts;  the  upi>er  containing  the  cloud,  and 
the  lower,  its  reflection.  Thus,  we  have  a ))icture 
of  double  interest  which,  though  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
iloes  not  result  successfully  in  a well-balanced  and 
harmonious  composition.  The  tones  are  good. 

F.  G.  .1. — "Betty."  a young  lady  seated  near  a win- 
dow. does  not  represent  a favorable  sitting  on  act'ount 
of  the  lirilliant  white  shade  that  covers  the  window 
and  the  drapery  descending  in  a broad  white  mass  close 
to  the  sitter,  whose  costume  is  lighteil  .so  strongly  as 
to  lose  detail  and  gradation.  It  would  be  Ijetter  to 
have  i)osed  the  sitter  away  from  the  window,  altogether. 
The  facial  expression  is  .sad  and  tlie  direction  of  the 
eyes,  being  .several  feet  above  the  head  of  the  camerist. 
is  unfortunate.  In  the  circumstances,  the  summer- 
hat  worn  by  the  sitter  seems  out  of  ]>lace. 

•J.  F.  ('. — "A  t^uiet  Fvening."  picturing  a lady  look- 
ing at  a book,  the  illuminatif)n  coming  from  an  electric 
lamj)  with  a shade,  is  fairly  good.  The  residt  has  lieen 
imj)aired  by  evidence  of  motion,  the  hands  and  book 
being  blurred.  'I'he  book-rack  on  the  table,  with  its 
contents  facing  the  lamj).  edgewise,  is  a disturbing 
elemetBt.  and  should  be  sid)diied  in  the  negative.  On 
the  whole,  this  picture,  [irobably  one  of  tlie  most  dif- 
ficult subjects  you  have  undertaken,  is  very  creditable. 

( . J. — “The  Cottage  in  Mi<l-\Vinter"  is  too  sym- 
metrical to  be  pictorially  successful;  the  j>icture  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  viz.,  sky.  house  and 
foreground.  This  symmetry  is  increased  by  a tree 
on  each  side  of  the  house.  The  foreground  is  in- 
teresting; still,  it  would  be  well  to  sacrifice  an  inch  of 
it  in  order  to  imj)rove  the  proj)ortiotis  of  the  |)icture, 
in  which  case  nothing  need  be  trimmed  away  from  the 
top.  anil  the  foreground  retain  the  [iretty  falling 
shadows  of  nearby  trees.  Technically,  the  picture  is 
excellent  and.  with  the  modifications  suggested,  will 
be  greatly  improved. 


L,  M. — “ Indian  Stimmer. " seenungly  at  the  edge  of 
a wood  with  a brook  nmning  diagonally  through  the 
foreground,  suggests  great  jiictorial  possibilities.  Its 
pre.sent  iirrangement  is  not  very  artistic;  fmt  the  re- 
sult might  have  been  improved  by  different  lighting, 
t.iking  advantage  of  the  light  falling  in  a direction 
different  from  what  it  does  at  pre.sent. 

L.  M.  C.  J. — “On  the  River  Drive"  depicts  an  at- 
tractive and  well-kept  country-road.  The  picture  is 
marred  by  a white  mass  of  the  river  at  the  left,  and  a 
perfectly  blank  sky.  We  would  suggest  that  the  view 
of  the  river  be  trimmed  awa.v;  also,  a large  |>art  of  the 
blank  sky.  about  two  inches  of  the  foreground  and  one- 
fourth  inch  off  the  right.  By  masking  the  picture 
with  pieces  of  dark  jiaper.  you  will  notice  that  a very 
attractive  composition  may  thus  be  jrroduced.  Mask- 
ing the  negative  corresjKindingly,  slightly  regarding  the 
dark  mass  of  trees  at  the  right,  yon  will  create  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  and  well-composed  picture  from  a 
negative,  which,  in  entirety,  is  devoid  of  inctorial 
interest. 

II.  E.  W. — Your  interpretation  of  "A  Rainy  Autumn 
Day"  is  somewhat  conventional.  It  represents  a 
street  in  what  appears  to  be  a small  town,  with  a tree 
])laced  in  the  foreground — virtually  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture-s])ace.  Reflections  of  this  tree,  and  others 
in  the  background,  indicate  that  the  ground  is  covered 
with  water — ])resumalily  the  result  of  a rainfall. 
Other  than  this,  there  is  no  indication  of  rain.  The 
picture  would  have  been  improved  had  there  been 
actual  evidence  of  rain,  such  as  a person  walking  under 
an  umbrella,  his  feet  clad  in  rnliber  overshoes,  or 
showing  other  signs  of  walking  or  sli])|>ing  in  the  rain. 
Considered  pictorially,  the  |)icture  is  not  bad.  although 
the  tall  telegraph-pole,  placed  very  near  the  i)rinci|)al 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  jticture.  and  parallel  to  it, 
would  appear  to  be  tlie  chief  blemish.  Tliis  pole 
could  very  easily  be  eliminated  from  the  negative  and 
the  resulting  print,  and  thus  the  jiieture  could  be 
improved.  This  is  also  true  of  the  hitching-iiost 
to  tlie  left  of  the  afore-mentioned  tree.  The  iiiclure 
suffers  from  many  vertical  objects — trees  and  posts, 
d'onally.  the  [irint  is  good. 

D.  I’.  D. — The  ])ose  and  lighting  of  your  home-por- 
trait are  excellent,  but  the  prominent  figure  in  the  w.-dl- 
pajier  ainl  the  [larts  of  pictures  included  are  ver\-  dis- 
tracting. 'Pile  head  is  also  too  low  in  the  oval.  .V  sm.'dier 
oval  would  eliminate  the  |)ictures  and  inijirove  siiacing. 

G.  I*,  b. — .\n  excellent  handling  of  a difficult  sub- 
ject. It  is  unusual  to  see  so  lumiuous  a light  wit h trans- 
parent shadow  in  a portrait  taken  in  full  sunlight.  'Pile 
hat-brim  has  acteil  as  a diffuser,  and  the  light  rellected 
from  the  white  dre.ss  did  the  rest.  However,  a shorter 
exposure  would  have  sjioiled  it.  ’l  ou  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  this. 

F.  R.  ( '. — .\  splendid  cluld-study  marred  seriously 
by  the  conspicuous  white  towel  hauging  directly  oxer 
tile  clnld  s head.  Ibul  it  been  laiil  on  the  shelf  at  the 
right  of  the  wash-basin,  it  would  have  been  in  shadow, 
and  so  less  white,  and  it  would  have  aided  in  a triangular 
composition  instead  of  prolonging  a straight  dividing 
line  bisecting  the  |)ictiire. 

1).  ( F.  -.\ii  admirable  snoxv-fiictiire.  'Plie  glitter 
of  the  snow  is  remarkably  well  shown  by  the  back 
lighting,  and  the  eoiivergiiig  shadows  of  the  trees  coii- 
eeiitrate  the  interest  admirably. 

\\  . < . I).  'Pile  dead  blackness  of  the  background 
might  lie  relieved  by  a little  work  on  the  negative.  'Pile 
figure  itself  and  the  exiiression  are  admirable.  'Plie  light- 
ing also  is  excellent.  If  t he  whole  of  the  feet  had  been  in- 
cluded it  would  have  been  better,  as  showing  them  only 
in  part  suggests  ainpiitation. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Many  of  (jiir  pictorial  coiitrilnitors  evince  so  high  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  pictures  in 
general,  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  helj)  develop  this 
valuable  faculty,  we  have  introduced  this  competition. 
It  consists  of  the  rei)roduction  of  a i)hot()gra])h  lacking 
good  composition,  d'o  him  who  sends  us  the  Ijest 
criticism,  before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month, 
we  will  .send,  ])ostpaid,  a copy  of  "Pictorial  Landscape- 
Photography,"  by  Ihiul  Lewis  Ander.son;  jirice,  $1.,5(). 
In  the  event  of  several  criticisms  (not  exceeding  three) 
being  sat i.sfactory,  they,  too,  will  be  awarded  cojiies  of 
t he  book. 

The  successful  rc|)lies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  picture  criticized,  will  be 
published  on  this  page  in  the  second  succeeding  issue. 

'The  subject  of  com])osition  in  lanil.scape-])hotography 
is  one  that  interests  every  camerist.  Naturally 
more  exposures  are  made  of  landscapes  than  (jf  any 
other  ouliloor-subject.  'J'he  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered is  the  ])rinciple  of  sim])licity  and  harmony.  Mr. 
.\nder.son  is  an  eminent  exponent  of  pictorial  iihotog- 
raphy  in  its  highest  .sen.se,  and  he  has  never  ajjpeared 
to  better  a<lvantage  than  as  the  illustrator  of  his  book. 

Successful  Criticisms 

If  the  tree  on  the  right  had  boughs  and  leaves, 
things  might  be  diti'erent,  but,  at  present,  it  is  only 
a post  covered  with  bark.  Moreover,  1 suspect  the 
man  of  trying  t<j  peel  said  bark  off.  He  appears  to 
have  cleared  one  patch  oif  already  and  is  still  stabbing 
at  it  with  his  fishing-rod.  The  highlights  at  the 
left  are  distracting  ami  should  be  subdued.  'I'o  trim 
an\where  would  give  the  trees  too  much  imiairtauce 


which  would  l)e  undesirable,  so  we  won't  trim.  The 
worst  point,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  way  the  right 
tree  conceals  .some  of  the  fish-story.  The  picture  is 
well  timed.  Fore-,  middle-  and  l)ack-ground  are 
all  natural  and  beautiful.  The  color  is  good.  The 
story  is  well  told.  Hut  oh!  How  I hate  that  one  tree! 

Herbert  Hernstein. 


Two  things  .seem  to  mar  an  otherwise  pretty  picture. 
'I'he  viewpoint  cho.sen  so  that  the  two  trees  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  jiictiire  is  bad.  Any  tree  or  trees  in  the 
foreground  should  be  at  the  edge  or  .somewhat  near 
the  edge  of  the  picture.  .Vlso  the  highlight  at  the  left 
oil  the  water  and  the  fisherman's  position  draw  the 
eye  to  the  left,  while  the  eye  ordinarily  travels  toward 
file  right.  Such  details  should  lead  into  the  picture 
ill  the  distance.  'Flie  tones  are  very  good  and  the 
shadows  pretty,  but  such  material  justifies  another 
ex])osiire. 

Ferlani)  D.  Gilpin. 


\\  iiiLE  the  technical  work  seems  to  be  satisfactory — 
the  composition  of  this  picture  lacks  unity  and  sim- 
[ilicity.  I hardly  think  that  Mr.  Jordan  selected  the 
best  viewpoint.  The  foreground  is  particularly  well 
inaiiaged  and  the  water  is  well  rendered  and  is  nicely 
broken  up  by  the  reflections.  The  ])ose  of  the  figure 
is  good  and  suggestive  of  niov'ement.  'Lhe  trunks  of 
the  trees,  especially  the  one  on  the  right,  so  synmietri- 
eally  disposed,  and  being  in  the  exac't  center,  detract 
eonsideralily  from  what  should  be  the  main  object. 
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THE  PICTUHE  CKITICIZEI)  THIS  :U()\TH 


judging  from  the  title,  tlie  fisherman.  Tliere  are 
really  two  jiietnres  in  the  composition  as  jiresented-- 
and  I would  suggest  cutting  the  print  in  halves.  The 
left  side  then  makes  a pleasing  little  wat(*r-scene, 
while  on  the  right  we  can  cruicentrate  on  the  fisherman 
and  ofitain  another  interesting  picture  which  more 
adequately  expresses  the  title  selected. 

.VirnirR  II.  F.uinou. 

Tin.s  i)rint  sins  grievously  against  the  canon  of 
unity  and  furnislies  an  excellent  (“xaniple  of  what  is 
meant  hy  "dividefl  interest.  " The  two  trees  and 
the  man  are  the  most  prominent  |)art  of  tlie  ])ictnre 
anfl  they  Cf)iui)ete  for  attention — disastrously.  In 

a landscape,  the  human  figure  should  lie  oliviously 
the  main  interest  or  else  serve  merel.v  as  a convenient 
and  suggestive  accessory  to  the  scenery.  Here  each 
clamors  for  attention  and  one  cannot  determine 
which  is  accessory  to  the  other.  The  lights,  also, 
are  hadly  rlistriluited : too  much  highlight  in  the 

lower-left  corner.  The  fish-pole,  if  there  is  one.  is 
fiarely  visihle.  and  one  is  uncertain  whether  the  man 
is  fishing  or  throwing  food  to  the  fishes. 

K.  L.  ( Mouse. 


This  is  a heantiful  composition,  giving  a |ileasanl 
sense  of  out-of-doors,  telling  an  interesting  story,  and 
awakening  happy  memories.  It  is.  however,  marred 


liy  the  intruding  tree-trunk  on  the  riglit.  which  cuts 
the  fisherman's  rod  in  fwo  and  aliruptly  cliecks  tlie 
attenfion  of  the  liehohler  who  tries  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  rod  and  the  attitude  of  the  man.  To  emphasize 
rather  than  hide  the  ]ioint  of  interest,  where  the  hig 
fish  may  even  now  he  darting  at  the  fly.  tlie  rod  and 
line  should  lie  more  strongly  marked,  d'lie  light  spots 
in  the  water  at  the  left  of  the  [lictiire  would  serve  very 
elfectually  to  lead  toward  the  center  of  iuferesf  if  the 
left-hand  tree-frnuk  were  not  fpiite  such  a har. 

II.  II.  Bless. 


This  ]hcture  has  too  many  white  masses  of  similar 
tone.  'Pile  eye  naturally  enters  the  jiicture  at  the 
left,  travels  up  the  hank,  jumi>s  to  white  mass  at 
right,  then  hack  again  and  up  through  the  smaller 
white  mas.ses  in  the  tree  to  the  sky,  and  hack  again 
to  the  starfing-jioint,  having  found  nothing. 

The  tip  of  the  rod  is  the  interesting  point  and  the 
converging  liiu's  lead  to  it,  hnt,  alas!  the  tree  hides 
it.  'Pile  trees,  too,  form  heavy  ])er]ieudicular  liars 
which  throw  the  eye  to  the  sides  of  the  picture. 

By  cutting  the  picture  in  half  and  placing  the 
figure  on  the  left  of  the  nearest  tree,  ulth  more  s]iacc 
on  tlie  left  and  the  tip  of  the  rod  against  the  white 
mass,  would  inqirove  it.  Some  of  the  other  white 
masses  could  he  darkeueil  with  charcoal  and  the 
print  copied  to  destroy  the  “sjiotty"  ell’cct. 

.1.  BnrcE  M( ■( 'k.\ck E\. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


tlie  Frencli  scuI[)tor  Hartliolili  (-(inceived  and 
modeled  his  statue," Liberty  Liglitiug  the  World,"  and 
which,  as  a colo.ssal  work  in  bronze,  the  French  people 
presented  to  tlie  T inted  States — over  thirty  years  ago — 
lie  was  actuated  by  the  impression  made  upon  him, 
(hiring  a voyage  to  this  country,  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  iinmigrants  crowded  the  decks  for  a first 
gTinip,se  of  the  new  land  to  which  they  were  coining 
with  .so  much  tiojie  and  confidence,  lint  since  its 
erection,  the  great  figure  has  also  served  as  a warning 
to  the  world,  at  large,  that  Democracy  was  ever  on  the 
alert  and  prepared  to  defend  its  ideals  and  its  loyal  sons 
against  an  attack  from  a iiossible  foe  lying  in  wait  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

Again — holding  aloft  the  Haining  torch,  and  lighting 
the  way  to  our  hospitable  shores,  and  radiant  in  the 
light  of  electric  suns,  the  figure  of  I^iberty  seems  to 
encourage  the  French  people  in  this  their  sad  hour  of 
trial  and,  inspired  by  the  example  of  Rochainbeau 
and  La  Fayette,  to  tell  them  that  the  hearts  of  the 
,\nierican  peojile  beat  in  ,sympathy  for  their  brothers 
at  the  battle-front, 

d'he  jiicture — front-cover  and  page  7.‘5 — is  one  of 
suitable  jiroportions,  adecpiately  artistic  with  light 
emanating  from  above  and  below,  and  quite  creditable 
to  the  technical  skill  of  Iwander  Miller,  Data:  loca- 
tion of  the  statue,  Redloe's  Island.  New  York  Harbor, 
miles  from  the  Battery:  height  from  ba,se  to  torch, 
lol  feet;  foundation  of  pedestal  to  torch,  ;5(),5  feet: 
S X 10  Seneca  view-camera;  I'i-inch  Ic  Tes.sar;  .stop, 
FAti;  October,  midniglit;  dark  night;  tfO  minutes' 
exposure;  8x10  Standard  Ortlionon;  pyro;  direct 
print  on  Azo  Hard  lYints,  for  .sale  at  00  cents  each; 
address  Leander  Miller,  .‘510  :2‘2d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

" .VIongsliore  with  a T'amera  " is  Mr.  LangTand's 
second  contribution  on  the  subject  of  niarine-|>liotog- 
ra|)hy  to  this  magazine,  the  first  one,  also  superbly  and 
('opionsly  illustrated,  appearing  in  the  i.ssne  of  July. 
lOltS.  No  acpiatic  photograjiher  has  shown  a greater 
.syni|)athy  and.  at  the  .same  time,  a higher  degree  of 
artistic  skill,  than  Mr.  Langiand,  The  [uctures  and 
text  are  inseparable.  In  the  use  of  his  camera,  he  has 
shown  the  ability  of  a true  pictorialist  and  the  fine  .sen- 
sibilities of  a real  artist.  In  his  thematic  .selection  and 
pictorial  designs,  Mr.  Langiand  .seems  to  have  followed 
his  individual  inclinations,  but  he  has  not  erred  on  the 
side  of  extravagance,  true  beauty  being  his  ultimate 
aim.  Data:  “ Lake  Michigan  Schooner" — fronti.s- 
piece;  .lime,  !)  ,\,M.;  atnios])here  smoky,  but  light 
good;  .5  X 7 Frenio;  !)-iiich  R.  R.;  stop,  h'  8;  1 o(l 

second;  Standard  Ortlionon;  Dianol  in  tray;  \ elox 
enlargement.  " Misty  Morning"-- page  (it);  .)  x 7 
I’remo;  rear  lens  (Ki-iiich)  of  !)-inch  R R ; Se|)t.  !) 

light,  misty  but  good;  l/d  second;  Standard 
Ortlionon;  Dianol;  bromide  contact-print  from  en- 
larged jiaper-negat  ive.  “Opalescent  ( londsaiid  Lake  " 

page  (II;  .‘5/<ix5'2  Fremo;  (I'^-inch  Zeiss  Kodak; 
stop,  F/().,‘5;  .‘5-tinie  color-screen;  .lime,  (I  p.m,;  clouds 
with  light  shining  through;  l,o((  second;  film-pack; 
pyro  ill  tank;  Standard  Bromide  B.  enlargement; 
"Drifting  in  the  Bay  "—-page  (i;5;  .‘S'j.  x Kodak, 
No.  .‘5;  .il  v-iiich  Kodak  R.  R.;  stop,  F 8;  .Inly.  !)  .x.M.; 
bright  snii;  I 100  .second;  Fastman  N.  ('.  Film;  pyro 
ill  lank;  bromide  enlargement , "'I'lie  (Ilow  at  Night  " 


— jiage  (14;  x Premo:  (ij/^-inch  Zei.ss  Kodak; 
sto]),  F (1.8;  December.  8 p.m.;  electric  light;  .5  min- 
utes; Standard  Ortlionon;  Dianol  in  tray;  Standard 
Bromide  B,  enlargement.  “The  Last  Mooring" — 
page  (i.5;  .5  x 7 Premo;  0-inch  R.  R.;  stop,  F'8;  May, 

0 P.M.;  bright  snii;  1 100  second:  Standard  Ortlionon; 

Dianol;  gnm-bichroniate  iirint.  " Fisherman's  Home  " 
— page  (17;  No.  .‘5  (.‘534  Kodak;  534-inch  R.  R.; 

stop.  F,,  8;  .Inly,  5 p,.m.;  bright  sun;  1/50  second; 
Eastman  N.  (’.  Film;  pyro  in  tank;  Royal  Bromide 
enlargement  (7x10).  "Icebergs" — page  08;  5x7 

Premo:  0-ineh  R.  R.;  stop,  F 10;  ,3-ti me  color-screen; 
February,  10  ,\.M.;  bright  sun;  1 second:  Standard 
Ortlionon;  Dianol:  ^ elox  enlargement.  “The  Harbor 
at  Dusk  " — page  00;  camera  and  lens  as  preceding; 
stop,  F 8;  October,  7 p.m,;  light,  dim  and  smoky; 

1 10  .second;  Standard  Ortlionon;  Dianol;  5x7  con- 
tact Cyko  ])rint. 

In  view  of  the  technical  difficulties  connected  with 
the  making  of  mirror-iiortraits,  one  is  disposed  to  ac- 
cord generous  praise  to  the  really  successful  and  attrac- 
tive effort  of  William  Shewell  Ellis  on  page  71.  A true 
connoi.s.senr  of  female  beauty,  this  master-photographer 
never  fails  to  perpetuate  it  when  once  it  comes  under 
the  spell  of  his  camera.  A really  pretty  woman  need 
never  doubt  the  outcome  of  a sitting  in  Mr.  Ellis’ 
studio.  No  data. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  see  more  successful 
outdoor-photographs  of  babies  than  those  that  accom- 
pany the  article  by  Nathaniel  E.  Brooks,  pages  74  to  7(5. 
They  are  eminently  successful  in  that  the  figures  are 
large,  well  lighted,  very  clear  without  being  exce.ssively 
sharp,  in  attractive,  natural  ])ositions,  and  substantial 
yet  not  intensely  realistic.  Mr.  Brooks’  pictures  are 
also  wonderfully  stereoscopic,  a (piality  that  has  its 
origin  in  the  manner  of  lighting — strong  and  oblique, 
rather  than  weak  or  diffused.  The  chemical  effect,  to 
use  the  iirofessioiial's  diction,  is  clean  and  brilliant, 
which  heightens  the  impression  of  realism,  and  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  undecided,  "muddy  ” ipiality 
that  characterizes  .so  many  portraits  or  genres  made  in 
the  open.  If  the  reader — a professional  siiecialist  in  this 
class  of  ]jortraits,  in  jiarticiilar — has  any  doubt  as  to 
the  sort  of  picture  that  is  likely  to  capture  the  heart 
and  ])nr.se-strings  of  a fond  mother,  let  him  make  the 
exiieriment  with  a .set  of  pictures  made  after  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Brooks.  Data:  "See  my  Toofies  ” — page 
74.  .Vpril  1,  about  .‘5  p.m.;  bright  light;  .‘534  ^ 134  R-  R- 
Tel.  (iraflex:  (i34->i'ch  B.  & L.  Tessar,  series  Ic,  F 4.5; 
stoj),  F 8;  no  color-.screen ; 1 (i.5  .second;  (Iraflex 

Film;  Pyro-Monomet-IIydrochinone,  in  fank;  en- 
larged on  .\rtnra  ("arboii  Black  Buff,  developed  in 
■Art lira  formula  with  double  quantity  of  water,  and 
sodium  carbonate  cut  in  half.  " Here  Comes  Mother" 
— I>age  75,  A|iril;  all  other  details  same  as  above.  " In- 
terested " — [lage  7(i,  Ajiril;  details  same  as  above. 

Of  ('.  W.  ( "liristiansen’s  status  as  a pictorialist,  ex- 
hibitor and  prize-winner,  there  is  no  doubt,  although 
examples  of  his  work  have  not  been  seen  iu  these  pages 
for  a decade.  He  has  been  persuaded,  however,  to 
accord  readers  of  this  magazine  the  benefit  of  his  artis- 
tic experience  and  to  give,  in  a somewhat  abbreviated 
form,  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  |)ictorial  photography 
and  his  method  of  producing  the  results  that  have  won 


for  liini  distinction  in  salons  and  other  prominent  ex- 
hibitions. Tlie  head  of  a scniptnred  lioTi.  jjage  78. 
is  an  interesting  artistic  study  and  fits  the  first  section 
of  his  practical  and  entertaining  es.say.  written  in  three 
parts,  of  whicli  tlie  last  two  will  be  illustrated  with  sev- 
eral of  his  finest  pictures.  Data:  June,  (I  p.m.;  4 x .) 
Graflex;  iDo-'i'd'  S|)encer  lens;  at  fnll  ai)erture; 
bright  light;  S-tinie  color-screen;  1 'i.'i  second;  Or- 
thonon  jdate;  carbon  enlargement. 

As  explained  in  the  .Inne  issue,  in  connection  with  his 
sotivenir-i)ictnre  of  Loiusa  .VIcott's  House.  George  S. 
Seymour  has  been  in.s])ired  to  write  a n\imber  of  short 
poems  with  landmarks  of  Xew  England  as  themes. 
In  the  current  issue,  i)age  8(!,  is  rejiroduced  a 1,v|)ical 
view  of  iMarlilehead.  with  ap]U'opriate  verses.  One  is 
a worthy  coni])anion  of  the  other.  .‘5.V  Kodak  (jiost- 
card-size);  Kodak-anastigmat;  stoj).  F l(i;  .\ugust. 
■2  P.M.;  good  light;  1/2.5  second;  Eastman  roll-film. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

R.xy  Trowbridge's  prize-[)icture.  “Twilight,"  |)age 
89.  expresses  the  theme  in  a delightfully  convincing 
manner.  The  .sombre  tone  is  true  and  well  sustained, 
and  broken  by  the  lingering  remains  of  what  must 
have  been  a radiant  sunset.  The  pictorial  ]U’o])ortions 
are  admirable.  po.ssible  monotony  of  the  water-surface 
has  been  averted  by  bushes  rising  in  the  foregronnd. 
and  the  placement  of  craft  with  its  tender  is  jiraise- 
worthy.  Data:  .Vugust,  (>..‘50  p.m.;  cloudy,  dull; 

Goerz  ,\ngo.  43<4-inch  Dagor.  at  E (i,8;  1 .‘50  second; 
Standard  Panchromatic;  Rodinal;  ,\rtura  E Carbon 
Black  Rough  Huff. 

The  portrayal  of  the  finale  of  a fishing-trip,  by 
I).  W.  Ross,  ))age  91,  reveals  a theme  of  great  origi- 
nality. The  interest  centers  in  the  cat  which  while 
committing  the  act  of  jiett.v  larceny  a.ssumes  a tyi>i- 
cally  graceful  pose.  Fortunately,  the  surroundings 
ajjpear  to  be  shrouded  in  gloom,  thus  affording  the 
needed  contrast.  However,  a po.ssible  criticism  might 
be  offered  with  regard  to  the  uppermost  basket, 
which,  hail  it  been  jilaced  in  the  foreground,  at  either 
side  of  the  chair,  might  have  ini|)roved  the  general 
composition.  One  is  pleaseil  to  note  the  absence  of 
any  object  that  might  disturb  the  harmonious  appear- 
ance of  this  unusual  jiirture  Data:  4 x .5  Poco 

Camera;  strong  light,  2 p..m.;  lens  stopped  down  to 
F Hi;  1 109  .second. 

.American  scenery,  west  of  the  Great  Divide,  is  noted 
for  strange  and  varied  forms  in  nature's  architecture. 
One  of  these — "Sculptured  Clitt's,"  page  92 — is  from 
the  well-filled  portfolio  of  Korman  G.  Hannah,  who 
has  exhibited  with  marked  success  (irints  of  this  char- 
acter at  ,\merican  and  Enrojiean  .salons.  The  method 
of  soft  definition,  in  the  degree  used  by  Mr.  Hannah, 
.seems  to  suit  thiscla.ssof  subjects,  as  it  helps  lo  retain 
the  warmth  of  color  and  atmosjiheric  quality  that 
belong  to  these  rocky  structures  of  the  .American  desert. 
Data;  .June:  bright  light:  8(4x414;  R.  H.  Grallex; 
7()^-inch  Zeiss  Protar;  stop.  E 11;  H.  & 1^.  color- 
screen;  I’reino  film-packs;  {>,vro  in  tray;  10x12 
Royal  Bromide. 

The  Beginners'  Competition 

regarding  the  work  of  the  contributors  to 
this  department,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  rejirc- 
sents  the  unaided  result  of  their  efforts,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  criticized  too  .severely.  Often,  the  at- 
tempts of  these  camerists  of  limited  techiucal  knowl- 
edge indicate  an  artistic  perception  and  a creative 
facult.v  not  always  found  in  the  ambitious  efforts  of 
more  exiierienccd  workers.  Then,  again,  participants 


in  these  .secondary  competitions  will  display  an  ade- 
quate technique  without  true  artistic  feeling. 

This  last  remark  does  not  a|>i)ly,  however,  to  the 
bucolic  scene  by  ,\.  .1.  \’oorhees.  page  9.5,  which  has 
(xiclic  interest,  artistic  feeling  and  techidcal  merit  in 
a high  degree.  The  highest  light  is  on  the  liarn  door, 
where  it  is  not  needed.  I’erhaps,  if  the  exposure  had 
been  made  early  in  the  day,  this  would  not  have  Inq)- 
pened.  There  are  also  too  many  vertical  lines  in  the 
|)icture — the  door,  |>osts,  and  the  farming-implements 
leaning  straight  uj>  against  the  side  of  the  barn — which 
cannot  be  regarileil  as  an  artistic  asset.  The  ]>itchfork 
and  shovel  could  have  been  left  l.ving  carele.ssly  about — 
i.e.,  merely  while  the  ex|>osure  was  being  nunle,  and 
afterwards  rejilaced  in  an  orderl\’  manner — and  other 
vertical  lines  camoullaged  temi>orarily . The  door, 
with  the  light  coming  from  the  ojiposite  direction, 
wouhl  have  been  less  const)icuous,  or,  if  jio.ssible  and 
convenient,  it  could  have  been  removed  tenqiorarily. 
These  are  merely  sugge.stions  to  show  what  re.sourceful 
camerists  ma.v  ilo,  and  actually  do,  in  order  to  create 
a satisfactory  pictorial  composition.  Data:  March  10. 
1918;  .‘5. .‘50  p.m.;  bright:  .‘53^x434^  R.  B.  Graflex; 

9-inch  Striiss  Pictorial  lens;  at  F 11;  1 2.5  seconil; 

Standard  Orthonon;  Terchol  and  hydrochinonc; 
enlarged  with  7-inch  Zeiss  Te.ssar  at  F 4..5  (from  part 
of  negative)  on  Enlarging  Cyko  15utf;  .same  <leveloper 
as  for  plate. 

"The  Brook."  page  97.  is  certainly  an  inviting  camera- 
theme.  The  artistic  intent,  by  Mr.  Eaton,  merits 
praise;  but  is  not  the  interest  iliviiled  by  the  waters 
of  the  brook  and  the  trees  charged  with  radiant  light.!' 
It  seems  that  if  foliage  were  dense  le.ss  light  would  be 
visible  behind  it,  thus  giving  more  prominence  to  the 
brook.  Besides,  as  the  picture  produces  a conirc-joiir 
effect,  the  tree-trunks  ami  other  olijects  are  in  the 
ileepest  shallow,  which,  with  the  lighted  parts,  gives 
the  |)icture  an  unjjleasant,  sjiotty  ai>pearance.  None 
of  these  defects  need  exist,  had  the  light  entered  the 
jiicture  from  either  side  with  its  .source  a little  towards 
the  camera.  The  large  circular,  while  spot  in  the 
immeiliale  foregronnil  has  its  origin  in  a correspond- 
ing dark  one  in  the  negative  and  is  easily  removed. 
Data:  .Vugust  7,  1917;  2. .‘50  p.m.;  bright  light;  T.  K 
P.  .‘534  X 1(4  camera;  R.  R.  lens;  sto[>,  F 10;  1 .50 
second;  Hammer  Red  Label;  adurol  in  tray;  con- 
tact .Vzo  print. 

Though  evidcntl.v  made  in  t he  si>irit  of  fun,  I he  group 
by  Matli  -Vntila,  page  98,  is  remarkably  well  done- 
i.e.  the  three  heads  in  a row.  The  flesh-values,  the 
definition  and  perspective  are  ailmiralilc.  ,V  |>ity  that 
the  picture  is  marred  by  excessivcl\’  black  tone  of  the 
trou.sers  and  stockings,  the  tree  and  other  objects, 
which  I'onld  have  been  avoided  by  giving  a little  more 
ex|)osure  or  by  using  a diluted  develoi>cr.  With  care, 
a picture  of  harmonious  and  correct  tonal  values  would 
have  been  produced  and  one  in  which  the  faces  of  the 
children  wouhl  apjiear  just  as  ad vantagcousl>  as  here. 
Of  course,  the  setting  of  the  |>re.sent  jiiclure  is  bad.  It 
might  easily  have  been  betli'r,  for  there  ai>pears  to  be 
adequate  room  and  attractive  surroundings  to  have 
po.sed  the  children  in  a more  favorable  s|)ot  and  with 
a view  lo  olilain  a pleasingly  artistic  arrangement. 
Data:  Sept.  1 2. 1.5  P.,\i. ; cloudy  bright ; .\o.  9,  .‘5'.(  x.5'.^ 
jircmo;  Kodak  anastigmat  F/7.7;  sfo|)  P/IO;  1/2:5; 
[iremo  film-pack;  Eastman  M.  1^.  powders;  direct 
contact  print  on  regular  V Clox. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  iiicture  offered  this  month  lo  our  contributing 
critics  for  cousiderat  ion  is  "Market-Day  in  .lamaica," 
(Co/ilDiiii'd  on  pwji’  107) 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

“With  Pleasure!” 

Asked  if  lie  woiilil  eontrilnite  a print  tn  “Onr  Con- 
triljuting  Critics  ' deiiartnient — an  honor  not  greatly 
to  lie  coveteil — our  good  friend,  Chas.  A.  Hughes, 
resfionded  promptly  and  generously.  The  picture,  au 
indoor  genre  entitled  “The  Headiug-I lour,"  will  apjiear 
in  the  Seiitemher  issue.  Being  also  a gifted  draughts- 
man, Air.  Hughes  illustrated  his  ready  ae<|uie.sceuee 
hy  means  of  a ])en-and-ink  sketch,  which  apiiears  on 
this  page. 

A Candid  Opinion 

At  a certain  competitive  exhihition  of  pictorial 
photographs  held  in  a.  large  Eastern  city,  recently, 
and  known  for  the  prominence  it  gave  to  ultra-impres- 
sionism, occurred  an  incident  that  may  prove  of  interest 
to  devotees  of  sane  photogra])hy. 

Of  the  many  examples  of  vacuous  and  meaningless 
endeavor,  as  well  as  niter  waste  of  perfectly  good  ma- 
terial, was  one,  1x111011,  hecaiise  it  had  heen  selected  liy 
the  jury  for  special  distinction,  attracted  a coiisider- 
alile  crowd.  As  they  gazed  in  a heliile.ss  sort  of  way  at 
the  spinele.ss  mystery,  a distinguished  looking  indi- 
\ idual  ayi])roached,  gave  the  picture  a momentary  in- 
spection, and  iiroceeded  to  the  next  yiictiire  on  the  line. 


He  almost  humped  into  a man  who,  appearing  to 
know  him,  said;  “Pardon  me;  hut  you  don’t  seem  to 
have  notici'fl  my  iiictiire.  ’ indicating  the  j)rize  atrocity. 
“Sui)])ose  you  look  at  it  and  giv'e  me  your  candid  opin- 
ion.” The  gentleman,  with  martyrdom  staring  him 
in  the  face,  retraced  his  steyis,  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
gazed  nonchalantly  at  the  alleged  w'ork  of  art  and  re- 
plied: “We  are  standing  altogether  too  near  to  enjoy 
it  fully.  It’s  a yiicture  that  should  be  seen  at  a dis- 
tance to  he  really  appreciated.  " “ You’ve  got  the  right 

idea,  sir.”  quickly  resyiondeil  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime.  “How  far  back,  in  your  opinion,  should  one 
stand  to  get  the  best  effect?  " Calmly  looking  the 
enemy  of  definition  in  the  eye,  the  critic  answered; 
“I  siiould  .say  about  a.  mile  or  two,”  and  abruyitly 
walked  away. 

A Punishment  to  Fit  the  Crime 

.ALTHOtani  the  query  forwarded  by  a Down-East 
camerist,  as  to  the  origin  of  “oleomargerine,”  as  he 
calls  it,  is  not  jiliotograiihic,  we  venture  to  state 
that,  according  to  a well-known  lacteal  authority, 
the  inventor  named  the  product  in  honor  of  his  daugh- 
ter Alargery. 
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Is  Art  a Luxury? 

Ix  commenting  on  tlie  liard  lot  of  the  painter,  or 
the  creator  of  works  of  art,  in  time  of  war,  and  whether 
it  is  riglit  that  he  sliall  lie  overtaxed,  Charles  Vezin, 
of  New  York,  writes  to  the  Xeir  )'ork  Sun.  as  follows: 

If  I am  correctly  informed,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  jilanning  to  put  a tax  of  2.5  ]ier  cent  on 
the  sale  of  works  of  art  on  the  assumption  that  art  is 
a non-essential. 

There  is  no  vocation  upon  which  the  war  has  fallen 
with  such  pitiless  cruelty  as  the  painter's  and  with 
more  injustice.  This  war.  like  most  wars,  can  he 
ultimately  traced  to  material  motives.  Art  is  not 
material  in  its  aims,  though  in  another  sense  so  material 
to  human  progress  and  haiiiiiness.  The  artist  and  his 
ideals  are  therefore  the  greatest  factors  for  peace  in 
man's  .struggle  toward  the  goal  in  which  we  must  even 
now  have  faith.  While  labor  is  prosjiering  as  never 
before,  while  most  merchants  are  making  fortunes 
and  captains  of  industry  are  multiplying  their  wealth, 
the  artist  sees  the  cost  of  what  he  needs  to  support 
life  doubled,  .sees  his  tools  ami  materials  placed  on 
the  list  of  non-essentials,  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
a few  exceptions,  has  Ins  income  stop])cd,  with  its 
resumption  more  remote  than  that  of  any  other  calling. 
And  now  it  is  jiroposed  to  give  him  his  ctiiip  dc  (/race 
by  a tax  which  would  practically  stop  jiurchases  of 
works  of  art. 

Tho.se  who  call  art  a luxury  know  not  what  art  is. 
.\s  well  call  cleanliness  a luxury.  It  is  going  back 
to  the  benighted  times  when  daylight  was  taxed  at  .so 
much  per  window,  leading  to  the  building  of  hou.ses 
with  but  a single  opening  for  light  and  air.  It  wouh!  be 
a tax  upon  our  sjiiritual  windows,  and  any  nation  that 
enacts  such  hideous  laws  must  be  cast  into  msthetic 
darkness  and  vitiated  moral  atmos|)here. 

We  have  time  and  again  liecn  accused  of  being  a 
materialistic  nation.  We  are  now  waging  a colossal 
war  for  an  ideal,  reaily  to  sacrifice  our  all,  looking  for 
no  material  reward.  In  fighting  for  an  iileal,  let  us 
not  kill  idealism.  Let  ns  keep  alive  the  things  without 
which  the  world  peace  we  aim  at  would  be  hollow. 

The  proposed  tax  is  no  doubt  intended  as  a levy 
upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  jmrehaser  of  works  of 
art.  That  is  not  how  it  would  work.  It  would 
simply  eliminate  the  purchaser  and  ineaTi  the  almost 
complete  cessation  of  tran.sactions  in  works  of  art  and 
consequently  the  .sto[)page  of  art  activities.  I will 
re.serve  for  another  letter  the  discussion  whetlier  these 
activities  should  stoj).  I only  wish  to  say  here  that  the 
artist  is  floing  more  than  his  bit.  fighting  in  the  trenches, 
performing  the  arduous  and  dangerous  cluties  of 
camouflage  and  giving  without  compensation  number- 
less posters,  range-finders  and  the  like. 

If  art  is  a luxury,  then  love,  religion,  education  are 
luxuries. 

"Change  of  motion  is  rest."  No  army  can  win 
without  rest.  Xo  nation  can  win  without  rest.  'I'he 
artist  can  furnish  that  needeil  brief  rest  of  s[)irit. 

Life  without  the  api)reciation  of  life  is  mere  existence. 
-\rt  is  this  appreciation  made  articulate,  and  this  ap- 
preciation multi[)lies  a thousandfold  the  value  of  life. 
-\nd  the  functifin  of  the  artist  is  to  endeavor  to  give 
to  his  fellow-creatures  that  multiplicatirm  of  life's  joys 
which  may  be  had  for  nothing  and  which  money  can- 
not buy.  .Vnd  that  is  why  in  these  heroic  times  it  is 
doubly  necessary  to  keej)  alive  the  ilivine  si)ark.  so 
that,  when  peace  comes,  we  be  not  consumeil  by  the 
material  s|)irit  which  must  come  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion in  which  genenitions  will  struggle  to  rejilace  the 
wealth  destroyed.  There  is  grave  danger  to  art  in  the 


coming  years,  and  it  is  our  .sacred  duty  not  to  let  this 
thing  jierish  from  the  earth.  "Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.  " 

.Vrt  the  a|>preciation  of  life  made  articulate!  I’er- 
haps  those  who  pro])ose  to  tax  art  out  of  existence 
wish  to  <li.sconrage  tins  ajipreciation  of  life  in  order  to 
create  contempt  for  death.  Certainly,  without  art 
life  holds  little.  Are  we  to  strangle  this  articulation 
and  put  a gag-law  on  the  language  of  the  soul? 

The  French  (lovernment  has  just  ]iurchased  for 
-1.1)1). 001)  francs  at  auction  a.  picture  by  Degas — the 
more  remarkable  because  the  jiicture  has  no  historical, 
national  or  religious  interest,  its  value  ]mrcly  artistic, 
and  an  exainjile  of  supreme  craftsmansld]).  Eighty 
thousand  dollars!  What  would  this  not  do  to  fee<l  the 
hungry,  to  warm  the  freezing  in  sutfering  France! 
■\nd  no  republican  government  would  in  these  days 
dare  do  such  a thing  uidess  it  felt  sure  of  the  apiu'oval 
of  its  peo])le.  15uf  the  heroic,  the  artistic  French 
realize  that  it  is  not  oidy  the  body  tliat  must  be  fed. 

•Vnd  with  this  exam])le  before  us,  shall  we  put  our- 
selves on  record  before  the  world  jiroclaiming  art  a 
non-essential  together  with  cosmetics,  chewing-gum 
and  chamiiagne? 

ClI.VKLES  ^'EZ^X. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written.  I have  shown 
it  to  a number  of  artists,  and  they  sugge.st  that  it 
transactions  in  works  of  art  must  be  taxe<l  it  be  con- 
fined to  the  work  of  the  <lead,  and  that  those  now 
working  lie  exempt. 

When  Hypo  Yields  Silver 

Whex  an  amateur-])hotographer  is  called  upon  to 
replace  the  experiencc(l  operator  ot  a protessional 
studio,  it  haiipens  frc(|\ieidly  that,  although  he  meets 
the  ordinary  requirements,  he  is  not  familiar  with  some 
of  the  many  exjicdients  that  characterize  only  a thor- 
ough technical  jiracticc.  d'hat  is  why  an  ap])i'cntice- 
ship — a good,  ohl-fashioned  term — in  a first-class  es- 
tablishment is  an  invaluable  experience  lor  any  young 
])erson  who  desires  to  (it  himself  for  a technii'al  calling, 
photography,  for  instance.  Seeing  the  erstwhile  ama- 
teur pour  a.  gallon  of  exhausted  chrome-alum  fixing- 
solution  down  the  sink,  one  day,  a visiting  veteran  re- 
marked: “That's  sheer  waste,  my  boy;  it  isn't  going 
to  do  the  ])lumbing  any  good,  either.  " “Mcll.  il  s too 
much  trouble  to  strengthen  il;  so  1 jircfer  to  re|>lace  il 
with  a fresh  solution.  What's  the  matter  with  throw- 
ing away  Ihe  old  one?"  replied  (he  newly  engageil 
darkroom-experl.  "Save  it  and  get  the  silver  out  ot 
it.  " ex|(laiucd  the  old  operator.  " Four  Ihe  old.  used-up 
fixing-bath,  dregs  and  all.  into  a walcr-tight  liarrcl— 
be  sure  it  doesn't  leak, — having  previously  provided  il 
with  a faucet  about  eight  inches  from  the  bollom. 
When  the  barrel  is  nearly  full,  jiour  into  il  a strong 
solution  of  pholosulphate  of  iron — common  salt  will  do 
— enough  to  throw  clown  all  the  chemicals  in  solution 
or  sus[)cnsion.  Let  il  settle  for  a few  days.  I hen  draw 
off  the  clear  licpiid.  leaving  the  clregs  or  prcci])it  a I c un- 
disturbed. 'riien  resume  pouring  in  old  fixing-solution 
and.  at  the  right  time.  ]>rcci])italing  the  chemical  cle- 
ment alicl  drawing  off  the  useless,  clear  water.  When 
the  mud  al  the  bottom  has  reached  a dciilh  ot  about 
six  inches,  scoop  it  up  into  a bag  of  cotton-cloth  ami 
strain  il.  Idling  if  drip  into  a bucket  or  some  sate  place 
outdoors.  When  still  moist — dried  if  you  prefer  scud 
the  mess  to  a refiner  and  in  a short  time  he  11  semd  \'oii 
a lump  of  pure  silver,  its  size  depending  on  Ihcamoiuil 
and  richness  of  the  residue  he  received.  So  voii  sec,  it 
pays  to  economize,  csiiccialli'  in  these  .laws. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Lantern-Slides  For  Our  Soldiers  in  France 

June  8,  1918. 

WiLFHED  A.  FrEXCH, 

Editor,  PiioTo-En.t, 

M U dear  Mr.  French: 

The  y.  M.  i.s  called  u|)()ii  to  furnish  iuunedi- 

ately  an  eiiormou.s  niiiuher  of  lantern-slides  for  the 
entertainuient  of  our  .sohliers  in  France.  The  work 
of  enlertaining  the  men,  over  there,  has  fallen  very 
largely  upon  the  stereo])ticon  hecanse  of  certain  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  o])erating  the  movie  machine, 
and  hecanse  the  stereoi)ticon  is  the  only  form  of  enter- 
tainment which  can  he  put  into  n.se  in  many  of  the 
small  outlying  sections  where  thousands  of  our  men  are 
hilleted. 

I am  told  that  many  camera-cinhs  and  their  meni- 
hers  have  many  slides  which  may  fje  idle  at  the  moment 
and  which  the  clnhs  or  their  memhers  would  he  quite 
willing  to  send  over  to  France  and  ]jnt  into  use  where 
they  could  .serve  a most  timely  and  useful  purpose. 

Will  you  try  to  get  this  message  hefore  the  clnhs 
for  us  and  let  them  know  our  needs?  Ask  them  if 
they  do  not  want  to  cooperate  with  us.  We  can  use 
almost  any  slides,  plain  or  colored,  mi  any  suhject, 
with  or  without  rea<ling-matter.  The  slides  should 
of  course  have  titles  or  something  to  describe  them,  and 
they  need  lie  packed  only  so  that  they  could  reach 
this  office  safely.  They  should  he  addressed;  J. 
Rawson,  Jr.,  ;547  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I am  very  sure  thaf  if  you  make  fhis  message  known 
to  the  camera-cluhs  and  their  memhers,  many  of  them 
would  ajipreciate  this  oiiportunity  to  make  this 
jicrsoual  contrihution  to  the  contentment  and  welfare 
of  the  men.  Every  .set  of  slides  received  would  he 
aunoniiceil  to  the  men  as  the  personal  gift  of  the  donor. 

\’ery  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  J.  R.\w.sox,  Jr. 

British  Photo-Weeklies  Merge  Interests 

Messrs.  Ieiffe  .\nu  Soxs,  Ltd.,  proprietors  of  Pho- 
loijraphij  and  Foea.s,  have  accpiired  The  Amalenr  Phn- 
lofiraphcr  and  Pholaijraphie  Neii'S.  The  war  has  made 
such  a couceutratiou  imiierativc,  and  the  amalgamation 
of  these  well-known  jihoto-weeklies  will  help  to  con- 
serve the  limited  iiaper-suiqily  and  to  reduce  oiierating- 
expenses.  The  Lo.xnox  Letter,  in  tins  i.ssue,  explains 
the  merger  in  detail  anil  gives  many  intere.sting  facts 
with  regard  to  hoth  puhlications. 

Arthur  Hammond’s  Pictures 

J'liE  work  of  ,\rthnr  Hammond  i.s  well  known  to 
Puotii-Eu.\  readers,  his  versatility  having  heen  shown 
hy  reproductions  of  hajiiiy  hoyhood-scenes  and  shore- 
and  harhor-scenes.  .\  large  collection  of  photograiihs 
of  this  character  was  exhihited  in  (ioodsiieed’s  (irint- 
ing-shop.  Park  Street,  Boston,  during  the  month  of 
.lime,  and  received  the  warm  ajiproval  of  local  critics. 
Here  were  exemplified  Air.  Hanunou<rs  finesf  artistic 
traits — admirahle  (lictorial  design  founded  on  a .sound 
kiiowleilge  of  ]iictorial  composition;  full  ap[)reeiat ion 


and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  scenic  heauty,  and 
a delightfully  .sane  technique.  His  marine-suhjects 
pleased  particularly  hy  rea.son  of  their  refined  at- 
mospheric quality,  true  tonal  values  and  admirahle 
pictorial  proportion.  .Among  his  most  attractive  snh- 
jects  were,  “Haarlem  River,"  " Wingaersheek  Beach." 
and  " Plum  Island." 

Frederick  C.  Beach 

Frederick  C.  Be.vch,  inventor  of  the  photolithic 
copying-proce.ss  and  one  of  the  editors  of  American 
Photoyraphip  died  at  his  home  Stratford,  Conn., 
.Tune  8.  He  was  a graduate  of  Yale  in  1808,  was 
secretary  of  AInnn  & Co.,  inihlishers  of  the  Scieniifie 
.imeriran.  which  was  founded  hy  his  father,  Alfred 
Ely  Beach;  was  iiresident  of  the  Postal  Progress 
League  of  .America,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Camera  Cluh  and  the  Lantern-Slide  Inter- 
change. Air.  Beach  was  known,  jier.sonally,  to  the 
Piihlisher  of  Piioto-Er.v  who  admired  the  integrity 
and  modesty  that  always  characterized  Air.  Beach's 
hiisiness  and  .social  activities. 

Boston’s  Photo-Pictorial  Wealth 

Ix  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  hy  the  administra- 
tion njion  the  activites  of  caniera-u.sers,  it  i.s  interesting 
to  know  tliat  these  restrictions  are  suspended  when- 
ever the  authorities  deem  it  wise  to  do  so.  When  the 
amatenr-photograjiher  can  prove  that  his  activities 
are  entirely  in  the  interest  of  photographic  art,  and 
that  liis  camera-activity  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
an  anti-loyal  motive,  he  will  generally  receive  a per- 
mit to  photograjih  almost  indiscriminately,  excepting 
of  course,  any  puhlic  places  connected  with  the  defense 
of  the  nation. 

In  Bo.ston,  camerists  with  no  anti-loyal  motives, 
may  photograph  everywhere  among  the  heautiful 
])iirks,  jiarkways,  and  other  heantifni  spots  of  greater 
Boston  and  suhiirhs,  lint  are  required  to  keep  away 
from  the  waterfront. 

No  city  on  the  .Atlantic  coast  is  so  favorahly  situ- 
ated, with  regard  to  desirable  camera-material,  as 
Bo.ston.  This,  moreover,  has  been  made  known  hy 
the  numerous  jiictiires  of  Boston's  iiictorial  attrac- 
tions that  have  enihellishcd  these  iiages. 

.Any  camerist  who  desires  to  visit  Boston,  this  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  and  is  in  need  of  any  information 
regarding  pictorial  material  and  camera-restrictions, 
is  free  to  obtain  it  from  the  Publisher  of  Piioto-Er.x. 

Julian  A.  Buckley 

Ix  the  death  of  Julian  .A.  Buckley,  in  Boston,  I .S..A. 
June  last,  the  photographic  [irofession  has  lost  a 
skilled  and  exemplary  member.  He  began  his  profes- 
sional activity  as  a draughtsman  in  the  offices  of  well- 
known  architects  of  New  AOrk,  Baltimore  and  Boston, 
and  in  the  last-named  city  he  was.  himself,  an  archi- 
tect for  a short  time.  He  was  best  known,  however, 
for  his  ability  as  a photographer  and  as  the  result  of  his 
early  training  and  personal  inclinations,  he  had  sjiecial- 
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ized  for  twelve  years  or  more  in  pliotograpliing  archi- 
tectural subjects,  anil  attaineil  envialile  distinction  in 
that  field  of  activity.  His  work  has  been  published  in 
the  leading  professional  papers  which  include  The 
Architectural  Review,  The  Architectural  Record  and  The 
Architectural  Forum,  besides  ('ouutry-Life  in  Ayncrica, 
House  and  Garden  and  The  House  Beautiful,  and  col- 
lections of  his  photographs  have  been  exhibited  in  New 
York.  Boston,  Philadeli)hia.  Baltimore  and  in  other 
cities.  Mr.  Buckley  realized  early  the  opportunity  to 
make  artistic  compositions  of  architectural  subjects, 
giving  preference  to  the  fa.st-vanishing  remains  of  the 
Colonial  style  throughout  the  Kastern  .section  of  the 
country,  from  New  England  to  Maryland.  Much  of 
this  work  has  appeared  in  the  White  Fine  series  of  ar- 
chitecttiral  monograirhs  which  have  been  illustrated 
almost  exclusively  with  prints  from  his  ])ortfolio.  The 
Architectural  Review  is  now  ijublishing  a series  of  his 
photographs  of  New  England  Colonial  churches  and 
other  representative  Colonial  .\rchitecture  in  New 
England.  i\Ir.  Buckley  was  forty-seven  years  old  at 
his  death  which  was  caused  by  an  abscess  on  the  brain. 
In  his  social  intercourse  and  business-dealings  Mr. 
Buckley  was  sincere,  honest  and  lovable,  and  extremely 
modest  of  his  professional  skill. 

New  Quarters  of  S.  C.  Camera  Club 

The  Southern  California  Camera  (dub  is  now  nicely 
located  in  its  new  quarters,  5'2'i  M ilcox  Building,  Los 
,\ngeles.  New  equipment  has  been  pro\  ided,  a first- 
class  enlarging-outfit  that  will  enalile  the  members  to 
use  development-paper  and  thereby  save  expen.se. 
Elevator  and  janitor  .service  and  heat  for  the  winter 
are  also  included.  Monthly  print-conqietitions  are 
held  which  are  open  for  entries  to  all  outsiders.  ,\  new 
subject  is  assigned  each  month  and  notice  of  the  results 
will  be  published  in  the  papers.  Three  ribbons  are 
awarded.  ,\n  annual  exhibition  will  lie  held  this  fall. 
The  club  meets  every  Thursday  evening  and  meet- 
ings are  always  open  to  visitors.  Each  third  Thursday 
is  usually  given  over  to  lantern-slides  and  autochrome 
exhiliitions. 

Newark  Camera  Club’s  New  Home 

The  Newark  Camera  Club  had  been  eager  for  some 
time  ])ast  to  get  larger  (piarters  and  a lietter  location. 
This  matter  became  urgent  wlicTi  the  club  was  noti- 
fierl  that  the  buildir.g  it  occupieil  was  on  the  market 
and  that  the  landlord  couhl  not  renew  its  lea.se.  .V 
meeting  was  held,  ami  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions, 
it  was  ilecided  to  look  for  new  quarters.  'Lhe  Com- 
mittee appointed  found  quarters  at  87S  Broad  Street 
that  seemed  ideal  for  the  purpose,  although  at  a higher 
rent.  .V  meeting  of  the  members  was  called  and  tlie 
matter  discussed  thoroughly,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
decided  to  move.  To  meet  the  extra  exiien.se,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  almost  double  the  membership  and  the 
members  are  working  strenuously  to  acconqilish  this 
without  delay,  d'o  cover  the  cost  of  moving,  a sub- 
scription list  was  opened  and  about  .ji.jOd  has  been 
liledged. 

On  moving-day  willing  members  .soon  got  to  work, 
(’ameras.  printing-frames  and  develo[)ing-trays  gave 
place  to  hammers  and  .saws,  paint-brushes  and  jilumb- 
ing-tools.  The  members  undertook  to  do  all  the  work 
them.selves  and  it  is  now  virtually  completed.  An 
excellent  and  thorough  job  has  l)een  made  of  it  and  the 
lx)ys  are  justly  ])roud.  With  three  times  the  floor- 
space  that  they  had  in  the  old  club-rooms  and  a much 
better  location,  the  Newark  Camera  ( lub  is  now  one 


of  the  best  equipijed  photographic  clubs  in  this  coun- 
try. The  nieniliers  are  now  looking  for  the  recognition 
from  camera-n.sers  to  which  they  feel  that  they  are  justly 
entitled.  In  a city  of  about  oOO.OIM)  peo|>le,  there 
should  be  a sufficient  number  of  peoi)le  interesteil  in 
])hotography  to  ai)]K’eciate  the  benefits  to  be  ilerived 
from  membership  in  an  organization  of  this  kind. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Club  features  is,  "Some- 
thing Doing  evert/  Monday  Night."  Momlay  night  is 
also  "visitors'  night."  when  anyone  interested  in  pho- 
tography is  made  welcome.  It  was  inqjossible  to  carry 
on  this  work  during  the  month  of  .bine  but  on  .Inly 
first  it  was  resumed.  ,\  good  audience  assembled  to 
hear  IMr.  F.  W.  Dickerson,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
(’ompany,  describe  a "Tri])  to  Bermuda,"  illustrated 
by  lantern-slides.  The  visitors  were  shown  through 
the  rooms  and  the  club  was  commended  highly  on  what 
it  had  acconqilisheil.  The  Newark  Camera  ('lub  was 
organizeil  in  1SS8  ami  is  one  of  (he  oldest  and  best 
known  clubs  in  the  country. 

Akthuh  H.  Eahkow. 

Tribute  to  Frederick  Converse  Beach 

With  onr  heads  boweil  in  dee])  reverence  and  resyiect 
and  our  hearts  tilled  with  .sorrow  and  yet  gratitude — 
for  well  do  we  know  that  he  has  gone  where  lile  is  no 
longer  a struggle,  where  all  things  are  beautiful  and 
good — we,  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  late  Freder- 
ick Converse  Beach,  of  New  York,  a man  of  literary 
and  scientific  talents,  take  this  means  to  offer  a just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  co-worker — this  man  who 
has  meant  .so  much  to  us  all. 

We  mourn  the  lo.ss  of  one  who  was  most  worthy  of 
our  res])ect  and  regard;  one  'wlio  was  always  willing, 
ready  ami  most  eager  to  be  of  service  to  others;  one 
who  was  charitable,  in  the  true  sense,  in  all  his  work  of 
love,  always  cheerful-  -witliout  thought  of  self  or  of 
|)ersonal  desire.s — and  we  believe  that  this  Association 
was  one  from  wliicli  he  derived  much  licl])ful  recreation. 

By  the  death  of  this  man.  the  community  at  large  as 
well  as  this  .\s.sociation  has  suffered  an  irreparabh'  loss. 

It  is,  therefore,  resolved  by  the  members  ot  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Lautcru  Slide 
[ uterchaui/e.  that  this  testimonial  be  sent  to  the  various 
])ublications  known  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  work  in 
which  he  was  .so  active. 

W.  H R .u;.  Bhotogra])hic  Society,  Bhiladel- 
|)hia. 

11.  W.  ScHoxEWoLF,  Buffalo  (.’amera  ( lub, 
Buffalo. 

S.  S.  .loHNsoN',  (trange  Camera  ('lub,  (fraiige. 
N.I. 

().('.  Reiter,  l’hotogra])hic  Section,  .\cademy 
of  Science  and  .\rt,  Bittsbnrgh. 

Organized  in  IKS.';  by  Mr.  Beach.  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Slate  of  New \ork,  Nov.  Ft.  IS!);!. 
I'rom  the  time  of  organization  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Beach  was  acting  general  manager. 


Our  Hliistrations 

{Gontiuucd.  from  pai/c  Bid) 

by  ,\.  C.  (i.  .Mli.son.  'J'o  assist  at  a better  understand- 
ing of  t he  com|)osition,  the  following  data  are  sup|)lied: 
February,  10. .‘!0  .\.m.;  good  light;  ‘E  2 Kodak; 

R.  R.  lens;  stoj).  F/I(i;  I /.)0  second;  Eastman  N.  ( . 
film;  M.  enlarged  on  (’yko  with  a B.  & L.  ' |-size 
]iorfrait-lens. 
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Yet  another  concentration  of  tlie  ])hotof'rapliic 
press  of  Eiiffland  has  to  l>e  chronicled.  'I’his  is  so 
important  a matter  tliat  it  needs  and  merits  a .some- 
what full  explanation  for  American  readers. 

Soon  after  our  host  letter  was  .sent  off,  the  news 
that  The  Amufeur  I’hntnijrdphcr  and  Pliofof/raphi/  and 
Focus  were  to  he  amalgamated  into  one  jjaper.  became 
])ul)lic.  d'he  new  |mhlication  will  he  known  as  The 
Amateur  Fhofoc/ra pher  and  Phofoi/raphj/.  and  probably 
the  followers  of  each  of  the  old  ])apers  will  continue 
to  call  the  new  issue  by  the  name  to  which  they  have 
in  years  become  attached,  and  .so  we  shall  probably 
st  ill  hear  of  The  , 1 mateur  Photoyra pher  and  Phntoyra phy, 
although  it  will  be  all  one  paper.  Mr.  H.  Childe 
Bailey  (])resent  editor  of  Phnfnyraphi/)  will  liecome 
editor  of  the  new  j)a])er.  and  Mr.  Mortimer  (eflitor 
of  The  Amateur  Photographer)  will  l>e  Art-Editor 
and,  consef|uent ly,  resixmsible  for  the  four  pages  of 
superior  paper  giving  exainjiles  of  leading  ])ictorial 
work  which  for  .so  many  years  has  lieen  a leading 
feature  of  the  A.  B.,  and  which  it  is  jtroposed  to  retain 
in  the  new  ])ufilication.  d'he  chief  characteristics 
of  both  ])apers  will  be  retained,  and  there  are  hints 
that  even  a new  departure  will  be  made  in  the  form 
of  ])hotogra])hically-autobiographical  letters,  con- 
tributed, week  by  week,  by  a well-known  writer  and 
])hotogra])her.  The  war-time  price  of  the  new  paper 
is  to  be  three  ])ence,  which  is  identical  with  the  present 
cost  of  the  B,  Photoyra jdu)  up  to  now  has  been 
published  at  one  penny.  This  week  .sees  the  last 
issue  of  the  old  pai)ers.  and  next  week  (the  l!)th  of 
•June)  will  ai)i)car  the  first  number  of  the  journal. 

d'he  owners  of  The  Amateur  Photoyra  pher  (Messrs. 
Ilazell,  Watson  & Viney)  have  sold  the  property  to 
Me.s.srs.  Ilitfe  and  Sons  (the  proprietors  of  Photoyraphi/) 
and.  no  doubt,  the  amalganuition  will  make  it  easier 
to  cope  with  the  very  difficult  and  severe  conditions 
under  which  all  newspaper-jiroduction  in  this  country 
is  at  present  suffering. 

]?ut  the  American  reader  must  realize  that  ever 
since  the  early  days  of  j)ictorial  photogra])liy — or 
rather  since  the  time  when  this  .same  strange  being 
found  itself,  :uid  stirred  uneasily  for  recognition  and 
elbow-room,  that  is  in  the  very  early  nineties  of  last 
century — there  ha<l  been  jiolitics  in  the  photogra])hic 
world.  We  might  almost  liken  them  to  the  old  real 
political  (’onservative  and  Liberal  Baltics,  the  latter 
\oicing  and  su|)porting  the  Bictorialists.  This  jiosi- 
tion  of  champion  of  the  new  movement  was  (piickly 
and  imeipiivocally  taken  by  The  Amateur  Photoyra  pher, 
and  has  been  retained  ever  since,  and  Horsley  Hinton, 
as  editor,  built  U]>  a great  reimtation  on  the.se  lines 
both  for  himself  and  the  jiajier.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  all  the  other  pajicrs  were  against 
tlie  movement,  for  they  were  not,  or  at  all  events  only 
intermittently'.  But  they  were  con.servative.  at  least 
in  the  early  ilays.  In  the  jialmy  <lays  of  photograiihy, 
now  long  ago,  there  were  many  weekly  journals  de- 
voted to  its  interests  liesides  three  monthlies.  Now 
we  have  no  monthly  pajicrs.  ami  after  this  week  there 
will  be  only  two  weekly  journals  devoted  to  the  craft. 
'I'here  was  the  Photoyra phic  Xeirs,  an  old  established 
jiajier  that  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Mortimer  and 
frank  faith  in  the  pictorial,  look  a new  lea.se  of  life. 


eventually  being  absorbed  in  the  A.  B.  when  Mr. 
(Mortimer  became  editor  of  that  paper.  A later  pro- 
duction, named  Focus,  whose  polities  might  be  de- 
scribed as  ilemocratic-conservative,  was  absorbed  by 
Photograiihy.  Amiihst  this  welter  of  popular  journals 
that  all  kept  one  eye  on  the  ever  growing  multitude 
of  amateur  photographers,  the  British  Journal  of 
Phntoyra  jihy.  the  old-established  technical  weekly, 
went  .serenely  on  its  way,  and  still  holds  its  unique, 
and  perhaps  to  the  non-scientiflc,  rather  dull  position, 
unimpaired  and  unassailed. 

But  although  times  have  altered,  and  all  organs 
recognize  jjictorial  photography,  old  hands  have  a 
way  of  thinking  of  the  \.  B.  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
pictorialist,  and  Photoyraphy  as  the  opposition.  And 
now  we  have  the.se  two  ])opular  journals,  that  had 
each  swallowed  and  digested  a cotemporary,  finsed 
into  one,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  a coalition  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  and,  no  doubt,  a wi.se  war- 
time measure  conducive  to  strength  and  vigor,  and 
we  wish  the  new  paper  a long  and  successful  career. 

M’e  are  almost  ashameil  to  mention  another  photo- 
graphic exhibition  of  war-pictures;  but  facts  must 
be  recorded.  This  time  it  is  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
W.,  anil  is  composed  of  Australian  official  war-pict- 
ures and  j)hotograi)hs,  and  embraces  views  of  Ga- 
lipoli,  the  Western  Front,  and  Balestine.  An  interest- 
ing feature  is  that  the  whole  show  is  run  by  Australian 
.soldiers,  even  to  the  money-changer  at  the  door,  and 
very  pleasant  and  chatty  attendants  they  make. 
There  is  one  room  filled  with  war-paintings  by  the 
five  official  Australian  artists,  and  the  remainder  of 
these  big  galleries  is  devoted  to  photography.  There 
are  two  enormous  enlargements,  about  18  x 14  feet, 
one  very  ambitiously  conceived:  a regular  battle- 

iriece.  with  .soldiers  fighting  in  the  trenches,  shells 
bursting,  and  many  airj)lanes  immediately  overhead. 
But  in  .spite  of  the  crowded  incident  it  did  not  seem 
convincing  and  the  companion  picture  on  the  opposite 
wall,  a (|uiet  study  of  Anzac  Cove,  far  better  brought 
home  to  one  the  realities  of  the  war,  perhaps,  by  its 
very  omissions.  (Many  of  the  photographs  are  ex- 
cellent, especially  those  of  tanks  crossing  really  rough 
ground;  but  it  lias  all  lieen  ef|ually  well  done  before, 
and  -Vustralians  at  a little  distance  are  strangely  like 
the  home-grown  article.  The  Color-Section  was  com- 
posed of  color-slides  the  originals  of  which  were  made 
by  Captain  F.  Hurley,  shown  at  intervals  in  a large, 
darkened  hall.  The  slides  were  from  the  Baget  Brize 
I’late  Co.’s  Color-Brocess.  d’hese  real  color-[)lates, 
without  a susiiicion  of  any  sort  of  hand-work,  were 
very  etfective,  and  a relief  after  the  so-called  eolor- 
lirints  of  other  exhibitions.  To  many  of  them,  being 
of  eastern  subjects,  the  addition  of  color  was  a great 
helj)  in  the  expression  of  the  lieauty  and  novelty  of 
the  scenes.  .V  lecturer — an  .Australian  in  khaki — 
explained  eacli  subject  as  it  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Of  the  many  |ihotogra])hers  1x110,  since  the  war, 
have  given  iqi  ])hotograi)hv  for  other  occupations, 
W ard  (Muir  is  one  who  has.  nieta|)horically  .speaking, 
loojicd  the  loo]i,  and  is  now  once  more  photographing 
and  writing,  and  .serving  his  country. 

He  has  been  released  from  the  army  at  the  request 
of  the  .Ministry  of  Information.  His  book,  “The 
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Observations  of  an  Orderly,  " Ijrouglit  him  to  the 
notice  of  those  authorities  ivho  are  not  quite  so  tilind 
and  hide-bound  as  a certain  section  of  onr  jiress  wonhl 
liave  us  believe.  Anyliow,  they  discovered  in  him 
a valuable  instrument  for  ]jropaganda-\vork,  and  to 
that  he  is  now  devoting  his  camera  and  his  pen.  and 
his  articles  are  being  translated  into  ever  so  many 
different  languages  for  publication  abroad.  This 
ministry  could  hardly  have  chosen  more  wisely,  for 
anyone  who  knows  Ward  Mnir  will  be  sure  that  there 
is  a brain  behind  his  methods  and  that  they  will  be 
of  tlie  really  convincing  and  not  the  obvious  order. 

He  has  been  employed  by  his  chief  in  all  kinds  of 
odd  ways  and,  quite  lately,  has  lieen  allowed  to  make 
voyages  in  an  airshi])  over  the  Atlantic.  He  sjient 
last  week-end  with  us,  and  as  he  was  telling  us  yester- 
day about  the  rescue  of  a torjicdoed  crew  and  other 
exciting  incidents  of  his  trips,  we  were  taking  mental 
notes  of  these  interesting — and  ])hotogra]ihically  in- 
teresting. too — experiences,  to  retail  to  our  rea<lers 
of  this  London  letter,  wlien,  alas!  all  our  hopes  were 
dashed  and  we  learned  that  we  must  keep  all  the.se 
camera-adveutures  to  ourselves,  as  nothing  was  to 
be  known  about  them  till  they  are  less  novel — "in 
fact,"  as  Ward  iMuir  sai<l.  "until  no  one  is  any 
longer  interested."  He  had  [)repared  .some  illustrated 
articles  on  the  subject,  but  is  not  allowed  by  the 
censor  to  pulffish  them  just  yet,  .so  it  is  usele.ss  our 
trying  to  tell  our  readers  of  the  interesting  facts 
they  reveal. 

We  have  been  at  the  sea  lately  and  ha<l  also  seen 
some  sea-plane  bombing-practice.  It  was  one  of  the 
incongruities  of  war-time  that  not  even  a vest-])ocket 
kodak  was  to  lie  found  among  the  crowd  of  interested 
.spectators  on  tlie  shore,  so  cameraless  have  we  all 
been  drilled  to  be. 

Plate-  and  Film-Changing 

I\  the  days  of  the  wetjjlate.  single  ])lateholders 
were  used,  accommodatitig  only  one  jilafe  at  a time, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  .sensitize  the  plate  immediately 
before  exposure,  and  to  develop  and  fix  it  immediately 
after.  This  necessitated  the  carrying  of  a ])ortable 
darkroom  or  tent. 

With  the  advent  of  the  dryplate  came  the  single  or 
doufile  iffateholder.  and  this  is  still  in  common  use, 
especially  with  field-cameras.  The  number  of  [dates 
that  can  be  thus  carried  is  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  lioldcrs:  but  this  in  turn  is  limited  by  reason  of 
their  weight  and  bulk.  Unless  an  altogether  unusual 
number  of  j)lates  are  to  l>e  exjjosed,  the  i)lateh<d<ler- 
method  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient  for 
the  amateur. 

There  is  sometimes  a tendency  for  the  wooden  shut- 
ter of  the  [jlateladder  to  run  stiffly,  ami  even  to  stick 
altogether,  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  wooden  tongue 
that  runs  in  the  groove  of  the  frame.  This  can  lie 
remedied  l)y  well  rubbing  the  tongue  with  a lead-])eiicil. 
the  polish  of  the  lead  serving  as  a lubricant.  It  is 
advisable  to  make  a pencil-mark  on  the  bl.ick  iiack 
of  the  slide  when  fully  drawn,  and  to  see  that  this 
is  always  visible  before  an  exjtosiire  is  made.  If  tlie 
slide  is  made  to  j)ull  right  out.  care  must  be  taken  in 
rein.serting  it;  the  edge  must  be  inserted  along  its 
whole  length  at  once,  as  putting  one  corner  in  first 
oi)ens  the  light-traj)  and  fogs  the  [)late. 

.\  changing-bag  is  sometimes  used  to  facilitate 
emi)tying  ami  reloading  [dateholders  without  recourse 
to  a darkroom,  d'his  bag  is  maile  of  two  or  more 
thicknesses  of  l)!ack  and  red  fabric,  with  sleeves  for 
inserting  the  hamls.  and  an  ofuaiing  for  introducing 


the  holders  and  plates.  In  some  i)atterus  the  chang- 
ing is  done  by  touch  alone;  but  in  others  there  is  a 
ruby  window  and  eyepieces,  so  that  the  eyes  can  be 
used  as  well. 

.V  substitute  for  the  ordinary  [dateholders  is  the 
changing-box.  which  is  generally  made  to  carry  a dozen 
[>lates  in  metal  sheaths.  This  is  a convenient  arrange- 
ment in  the  case  of  box-form  cameras;  luit  it  is  too 
heavy  for  use  with  most  field-cameras.  In  some  cases, 
the  ex[)osed  plate  is  changed  from  front  to  back;  in 
others  the  fresh  [)late  is  taken  from  the  back  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  one  last  exposed.  The  former 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  that  ex[)osed  [)lates 
can  be  removed  without  ilisturbiiig  those  still  uuex- 
[)osed.  In  both  cases,  the  [)late  to  be  shifted  is  raised 
into  a flexible  leather-bag  and  the  changing  done  liy 
liaud.  This  must  be  done  carefidly,  so  that  the  shar[) 
corners  of  the  sheathed  [)lates  are  mjt  forced  through 
the  leather. 

When  the  changiug-l)ox  is  .so  designed  that  the  [uish- 
ing  in  of  the  slide  forces  the  front  [ilate  into  the  bag. 
there  is  tlie  occasional  disadvantage  that  the  [ilate- 
holder  cannot  lie  closeil  if  for  any  reason  an  ex[U)sure  is 
not  made,  unless  the  [date  is  at  the  same  time  changed 
while  still  unex|iosed. 

There  are  also  .several  arrangements  for  using  a 
single  plateholder  of  special  [lattern.  ami  inserting  as 
required  [ilatcs  contained  singly  in  light-[)roof  envi'- 
lo[)es.  Tlie  Mackenzie-Wishart  system  is  the  most 
familiar  and  [)o[>ular  ty[)e.  l^acli  [ilate  is  inserted 
se[)arately  in  a stout  enveliqie,  which  is  opened  and 
closed  by  the  action  of  the  draw-shutter  of  the  s[)ccial 
slide  designed  for  its  use.  15y  this  means  [ilates  of 
\'arioiis  kinds  can  be  carried  and  used  at  will,  and  any 
number  of  [slates  can  be  ex[sosed  and  devehqied,  from 
a single  one  iqi  to  the  limit  <d'  the  envelo[)cs  carried. 
In  carrying  daylight-eiivelo[)es.  it  is  uece.s,sary  to  carry 
and  handle  them  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  o|)eiiing 
the  flexible  fronts  however  slightly.  'I'he  safest  way 
is  to  [lack  them  in  a case  on  edge,  .so  that  when  one 
is  lifted  out  there  is  no  effective  [uill  on  the  front. 

In  a magazine-camera,  the  [ilates  are  carried  in  metal 
sheaths,  ami  liy  a mechanical  arrangement  each  [date 
after  ex[)osurc  can  be  dro[i[)ed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
camera,  d'here  is  no  better  .system  when  it  is  required 
to  make  a number  of  ex|)osures  in  very  laqiid  succession. 
In  changing  [dates  by  this  method,  the  camera  should 
be  held  [icrfectly  level  from  side  to  side,  but  slightly 
tilted  down  from  Iiack  to  front.  Fvery  care  should 
lie  taken  not  to  bend  the  sheaths,  or  the  chaiiging- 
mechauism  is  likely  to  fail. 

Flat  films,  with  or  without  s[)ecial  sheaths  or  hold- 
ers, can  be  used  and  changed  in  all  the  ways  men- 
tioned for  [ilates.  .\  s[iecial  [ilateholdcr  is  also  used 
into  which  can  be  [daced  a [lack  of  films  in  one  block, 
and  these  are  changed  in  a very  ingeiiioiis  manner  by 
[lulling  a [irojectiiig  tab  for  I'ach  one.  I?y  suitalde 
aihqilcrs  the  filni-[iack  is  available  for  use  with  most 
small  cameras  that  have  [datchohlers. 

d’he  most  widely-used  method  of  daylight-changing 
is  that  endiodicil  in  the  S[iool  of  roll-film,  liy  no  other 
means  can  the  material  for  so  many  ex[iosiU'es  be 
carried  so  easily.  'I’liere  are  two  iiiqiortant  matters 
to  lie  lioriie  in  mind  regarding  Ihe  use  of  those  daylight 
film-cartridges.  'I'he  first  is  that  the  film  and  its 
[ia[ier-|irotectioii  must  never  be  allowed  to  rim  slack 
on  the  s[iool,  either  when  filling  or  rcnio\ing.  'I'he 
second  is  that  the  film  should  never  be  wiimid  along 
while  the  camera  is  closed,  if  there  is  an>'  possiliihly 
of  the  bellows  or  anything  else  being  in  conlaci  with 
the  surface  of  the  moving  film. 

W.  I).,  in  l‘h<>l(>(ini pin/. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  revieu'cd  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  trill  be  furnished  by  ns  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  onr  list  of  approved  books. 


PnoTOGliAMS  OF  THE  '\’ear  U)17-1S.  Tlic  Aiiinuil 
Keview  of  tlie  Worlil’s  Photograpliic  Work.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.  IF  lb  S.  .'Fi  pages  text; 
8()  lialftone-reproduetioiis.  Price,  stiff  ])aper-cov- 
ers,  $1.50;  postage  according  to  zone.  London: 
Hazell.  Watson  & Viney,  Ltd.;  Xew  York:  Ten- 
nant & Ward.  lOff  Park  Ave.,  American  juiljlishers. 

The  latest  editi(jn  of  this  delightful  annual  review 
of  the  world's  photo-j)ictorial  activity  has  come  to 
hand,  and  a mo.st  creilitahle  i)rodnction  it  is,  des])ite 
unprecedented  obstacles  and  conditions.  The  wonder 
is  tliat  it  is  published  at  all;  but  with  true  British 
pluck  Mr,  Afortimer  stuck  to  his  gnus  and  helped  ac- 
com])lish  the  ta.sk.  .\.s  a collection  of  ])ictnres  of  the 
last  word  in  ])hoto-i)ictorial  art,  the  present  .series 
is  remarkably  interesting,  and  in  merit  ecpials  the 
best  of  its  |)rcdeces.sors.  No  apologies  are  necessary. 
American  ])ictorial  photography  is  represented  l)y 
twenty-six  contributions,  an  unusually  large  [ter- 
centage.  among  which  the  most  noteworthy  are 
genres  by  Clarence  IL  White,  ('.  W.  Christiansen, 
F.  G.  Dmming,  Willianiina  I’arrish.  Dwight  A.  Davis, 
Francesca  Hostwick,  John  I’anI  Edwards,  Je.sse  T. 
Banfield,  Sidney  V.  Webb,  and  W.  G Fitz;  portraits 
by  Pirie  MacDonald.  Fk  II.  Weston,  James  K.  Doo- 
little, MargaiaJ  Mather;  an  outdoor  unde,  by  Arthur 
F'.  Kales;  land.scapes  by  W.  II.  Porterffehl,  Fred  R. 
.Archer,  Karl  Strnss  and  Dr.  Percy  Neyman,  and  a 
beaulifvil  architectural  suliject  from  the  San  Francisco 
Ivxposition.  by  W.  II.  Rabe.  Fhiglish  pictorialists. 
who  appear  at  their  best,  are  Herbert  Lambert, 
“A’oung  England";  Malcolm  .\rbuthnot.  “Fantasy"; 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  nude  <lancing-giiT.  .Vlexander 
Keighley,  a wonderfully  lighted  wood-interior;  F'red- 
crick  II.  Evans,  Xornian  chapel  interior;  II.  Fkssen- 
high  Corke.  ])ortrait  of  Frard'C  Fenner.  Es((.;  James 
McKissack.  "Castle  of  Ilarbnrg";  .\ngns  Basil. 
“.Marga  ' -striking  light ing-eff'ect ; John  II.  Anderson, 
“(Jiid  de  Paris  ";  John  M.  Whitehead,  "('londy 
June  ";  Bertram  Park,  “Mile.  Seraj)hine  .Astafieva, 
in  ‘Lttiseau  Indien  ”;  .A.  11.  Blake,  "J'lie  White 
Monument  ";  Walter  Benington,  "Miss  Margaret 
Morris  as  ‘Poisson  D'Or"';  J.  B.  B.  Wellington, 
“Mother's  Jewels  ; Marcus  .Adams,  "Fifine  (i>or- 
trait  of  young  girl ) ; (.'harics  Job,  ".A  Canal,  Holland  "; 
Edward  Muir,  “Fhlinburgh  in  Winter  ";  C.  II.  L. 
Fhnannel.  “Washing  up."  Holland  is  represented 
eminently  by  Richard  Polak,  “Teaching  Polly"; 
Bern.  F.  Filers,  “Canal-Scene";  C.  LIrieh,  “'I'he 
Dance  ";  J.  F’.  J.  Ilu\  'sser,  “Interior  of  Church  at 
A'ollendam  " ; .A.  T.  Weinlierg,  still-life,  and  F'.  J. 

Alortinier,  “.All's  Well!  " — an  ingeniously  contrived 
marine  of  loi)ical  interest.  Other  delightful  subjects 
are  by  workers  in  .Australia,  Canada,  Sweden,  Italy. 
Spain,  India,  Figypt.  Jaj)an  and  Persia. 

J'he  i)ictorial  ((uahties  of  the  illustrations  are  re- 
viewed b\-  AA'.  IF  illand  in  an  intelligent,  authoritative 


manner,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beholders'  enjoy- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  text  consists  of  “The  Year's 
AA’ork,"  by  the  Fhlitor;  “Photography’s  Part  in  the 
AA’ar,  " by  AA’ard  Muir;  “Pictorial  Photography  after 
the  AA'ar,"  by  Antony  Guest;  “Pictorial  Photography 
in  .Australia,"  by  Cecil  AA'.  Bostock;  “Pictorial 
Photography  in  America,”  by  AA’.  H.  Porterfield; 
“ Pictorial  Photography  in  Scandinavia,"  by  Henry 
B.  Goodwin;  “Pictorial  Photography  in  Holland,” 
by  Adriaan  Boer;  and  “Pictorial  Photography  in 
Spain,  " I)y  Jose  Ortiz  Flcliague.  Apart  from  the 
sentimental  interest  created  by  the  current  edition 
of  Photograms,  the  i)leasnre,  education  and  new.s- 
value  of  the  work  will  appeal  successfully  to  the 
technical  student  and  the  picture-lover.  The  supply 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  American  agents  is  limited  to 
estimated  needs  anrl  will  not  last  long.  -Apply  at 
once  to  yf)ur  dealer  or  to  Photo-Era. 

Optics  for  Piiotogr.\phers.  By  Hans  Harting,  Ph.D. 

‘2‘2-t  pages.  57  diagrams.  Price,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Boston.  E.S.A.:  -American  Photographic  Publishing 

(,'oinpany. 

Most  of  the  chapters  that  compose  this  work  were 
translated  originally  for.  ami  jniblished  serially  in, 
.Imerican  Photography.  The  author  is  Dr.  Hans  Hart- 
ing, for  a period  of  years  the  technical  director  of  one 
of  the  largest  photo-optica!  works  in  Flurope.  Dr. 
Harting  is  a i)hysicist  of  high  rejiute  and  the  computor 
of  several  important  len.s-systems  that  include  the 
Hcliar,  .so  that  his  views  on  photographic  optics,  as  set 
forth  in  the  present  work,  may  be  regarded  as  correct 
and  authoritative,  and  a valuable  aid  to  photographers 
who  desire  ready  information  about  the  lenses  they 
eni])loy.  The  photogra[)her  who  performs  his  techni- 
cal work  in  a mechanical  rather  than  in  an  intelligent 
way,  is  clearly  at  a disadvantage:  but  a clear  compre- 
hension of  the  character  and  scoiie  of  his  lenses  and 
other  apjjaratus  will  enalile  him  to  detect  the  cause 
of  failures  and  suggest  their  correction.  .All  the  ills 
which  a liadly  constructed  or  nncorrected  lens  is  heir 
to:  the  various  tyjies  of  recognized  standard  lenses, 
their  possibilities,  and  limitations  and  physical  struct- 
ure; the  many  varieties  of  optical  glass,  its  manufact- 
ure and  ada])tabilities  to  the  different  types  of  lenses; 
the  optical  photograiihic  image,  its  origin  and  character; 
the  circles  of  confusion;  sliced  of  camera-lenses,  how 
claimed  and  how  determiiual — these  are  some  of  the 
many  subjects  treated  lucidly  and  concisely  by  Dr. 
Harting.  The  publishers  have  carefully  revised  the 
work  and  brought  it  u]>  to  date;  even  metric  dimen- 
sions have  been  converted  to  meet  the  needs  of  .Ameri- 
can Camera-users. 


Big  Profits  For  the  Get-Rich-Qiiick 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  peojile  who  devise 
.schemes  to  get  rich  (piickly,  .seem  to  succeed  admirably 
They  live  in  style,  can  afford  all  the  luxuries  and  have 
no  cares.  -All  they  have  to  do  is  to  rake  in  the  money 
from  gullible,  nay  eager,  buyers  of  their  worthless 
stock.  .And  the  buyers  of  this  worthless  stocky  AA  hy. 
they  get  rich,  too;  but  by  such  slow  degrees  that 
bricks  will  jiroduce  gold  before  they  get  their  first 
installment  of  the  promi.sed  ten  per  cent,  dividend. 

But  let  them  cheer  up.  J'hey  can  now  purchase 
stock  (for  less  than  par.  if  they  get  “ next  " to  one  of  the 
directors)  in  a conipan,\-  recently  organized  to  take  the 
wrinkles  out  of  ])runes. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  j)atents  are  reported  exijressly  for  the 
Photo-Era  Magazixe  from  the  [jatent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  ^Vhitaker,  ^Vhitaker  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Howard  A.  Burkhart,  Petersburg.  Indiana,  has 
invented  a Photographic  I)eveloj)ing-jMachine  which  is 
disclosed  in  his  patent  No.  I,26o.l0>l). 

Photographic  Washing- Apparatus  has  been  pat- 
ented by  Wilhelm  Bergman,  Arlington,  N.J.  The 
patent  is  Xo.  1,20.5. ‘291  and  has  Ijeen  a.ssignefl  to  B. 
and  B.  Photo-Co.,  a Corporation  of  Xew  Jer.sey. 

\ patent  Xo.  1.2fi.5,371  has  been  issued  to  William  A. 
Peters  of  Chicago,  on  an  Attachment  for  Photographic 
Cameras.  Patentee  has  assigned  his  rights  to  Inter- 
national Patent-Licensing  Corporation,  Chicago,  a 
Corporation  of  Delaware. 

Ceorge  Peter  Koch  of  Xew  Brumswick.  Xew  Jer.sey, 
has  been  granted  a patent  on  a Camera,  Xo.  l,2(ia,45(i. 

Patent  Xo.  1. 2(1.5. Bid  on  Photograi)hic  Paper  has 
been  issued  to  Alfred  C.  iMcCloskey,  Philadelphia, 
assignor  by  mesne  assignments  of  one-half  to  hinrself. 
one-fourth  to  A.  Elton  Davis,  and  one-fourth  to  Ered- 
erick  .1.  Geiger,  Philadeljihia. 

William  ^I.  Thomas,  Xew  ^Ork,  X.Y.,  has  been 
granted  a patent  on  a Camera,  Xo.  1,2(1.5,(199.  Patent- 
rights  have  been  assigned  to  Thomas  Oberkirck  Com- 
pany. Limited,  New  Aork,  X.Y.,  a Corporation  of 
New  Aork. 

Patent  No.  1,2(1(1.5.57  on  Film-Forming  lilectrolyte 
has  been  granted  to  .John  Coulson  of  Wilkinsburg.  Pa., 
assignor  to  Westinghouse  Fdectric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  a Corporation  of  Pa. 

Stephen  Etigene  Odell.  Bellingham,  Wash.,  has 
invented  a Panoramic  ( 'amera  which  is  disclosed  in 
his  patent  No.  1.211(1.(11(1. 

Patent  Xo.  1.2(1(1.810  on  a Camera  has  been  issued 
to  .lohn  Ludvig  .lohnson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

patent.  Xo.  1.2(1(1.001,  has  been  granted  to  Bertram 
L.  Dickason.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  The  invention  is 
a Drying-Cage  for  Photograjihic  Films. 

William  R.  Schwab.  Kansas  City,  .Mo.,  has  been 
granted  a patent  on  Photographic  ,Vj)i)aratus,  Xo. 
1.2(1(1.000.  The  invention  has  been  assigned  to  'I'he 
Cameragraph  CompaTiy,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  a Corpora- 
tion of  .Arizona. 

Patent  Xo.  1.2(16,111  on  Photograph  Finlarging- 
. Apparatus  has  been  granted  to  'Fhomas  .Arthur  Evans, 
( hicago.  and  Lynn  A.  Salisbury,  Elgin.  III. 

Niels  M.  Hansen.  I’oledo.  Ohio,  has  invented  a 
Film-Holder,  patent  .Xo.  1 .2(1(1.254.  d’he  invention 
lias  been  assigned  to  Paul  L.  Reichert.  'I'oledo.  Ohio. 

Patent  No.  1.2fl(l..S19,  Winding-Key  for  Photographic 
Film-Cameras,  has  been  granted  to  A\  illiam  .A.  Riddell. 
Rochester,  X.A..  and  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N .A  ..  a ( orporation  of  New  A ork. 

Patent  No.  1,2(1(1,32;!,  on  a Film-Pack  .Adapter  for 
Cameras,  has  been  granted  to  .Alfred  .A,  Ruttan  and 
Charles  E.  Hutchings.  Rochester.  N.A’.  They  have 
assigned  their  invention  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. Rochester.  N.A  . 


Patent  Xo.  1,2(1(1,385,  on  Photographic  Prinling- 
Alachine,  has  been  granted  to  F'rederick  W.  Barnes, 
Rochester,  X.A’.  It  has  lieen  assigned  to  (he  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  X.A'. 

AVilliam  F'.  Folmer,  of  Rochester,  X.A'.,  has  invented 
a new  Photograiihic  Shutter- Alechanism,  patent  No. 
1,26(1.443.  He  has  assigned  his  invention  to  Faistman 
Kodak  Comiiany,  Rochester,  X.A  . 

Patent  Xo.  1.266.491.  on  Roll-F'ilm  Developing- 
.Appar,atus,  has  been  granted  to  Roliert  Kroedel, 
Rochester,  X.A'.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  X.A’. 

Patent  Xo.  1,267. ((55,  on  a Trimmer  for  Photo- 
gra])hic  Prints,  has  been  issued  to  Robert  M.  Cathcarl, 
Ballston,  Ya. 

Patent  Xo.  1,267,159,  for  Photographic  Plateholder, 
has  been  granted  to  Samuel  G.  Zuckerman,  New  A ork, 
X.A. 

Patent  Xo.  1,2(12,635,  for  Photographic  FXposure- 
Meter,  has  been  granted  to  Silas  .1.  Cady,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A Backing 

F'or  irse  when  ready-backed  [ilates  are  not  availa.Iile, 
I hud  the  following  backing  invalualile.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  asphaltnm  in  chloroform  until  the  liipiid  is 
appreciably  thickened.  The  exact  proiiortions  are 
immaterial,  and  I have  never  ascertained  what  they 
are.  It  can  tie  poured  on  and  off,  or,  if  there  is  any  fear 
in  this  method  of  getting  it  on  the  front,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  a brush  or  rubbed  on  with  a piece  of  rag. 
The  backing  dries  very  quickly,  and,  if  not  too  thickly 
apiilied,  the  progress  of  develoinnent  can  be  seen  through 
it.  I do  not  remove  it  until  the  negative  is  finished 
and  dry,  when  it  is  cleaned  off  with  a little  benzole. 

W.  Stirling,  in  Pliotrx/raphi/. 


Praise  for  .Iiine  Photo-Era 

Ilion,  X.  Y.,  June  19,  1918. 

Dear  Sir: 

Fhiclosed  hnd  two  dollars  for  which  [ilease  (uitcr 
my  name  on  your  subscription-list,  for  the  year  1918. 

I have  just  learned  the  value  of  your  magazine  by 
reading  your  wonderful  .lime  issue,  and  would  like  verv 
much  to  receive  the  back  numbers  from  .lanuary  up 
to  date,  if  you  can  jiossibly  supply  them  to  me. 

If  you  cannot  do  this,  please  Ixgin  my  subscription 
with  the  .Inly  issue  and  advi.se  me  liy  letter,  using  en- 
closed stamp  for  postage. 

The  article,  by  Frederick  B.  I bulges  on  the  subject 
“'Fhe  Lake,  " with  illustrations  from  the  grand  old 
.Adirondack  lakes,  is  alone  worth  the  jirice  of  siiliscri])- 
tion.  Mr.  Hodges  and  .son  must,  indeed,  be  characters 
with  whom  an  ac(|Uaintance  would  be  of  value  inesti- 
malile  to  any  nature-lover. 

A er.^•  truly  yours, 

(lI.MILES  IF  B,\RNES. 
To 

.Mr.  AVili  reu  a.  F'rench, 

Fiditor,  Photo-FIr.v.  Boston.  Mass. 


Ill 
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Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.’s  Flag-Raising 

Among  tlie  events  in  the  long  and  In-illiant  history 
of  the  Bausch  & Lonili  0])tical  Coni[)any,  Rochester, 
N.  A none  e(|ualed  the  demonstration  of  the  firm's 
loyalty  to  tlie  American  flag  as  ex])ressed  by  the 
ceremony  of  raising  Old  (dory  to  the  toj)  of  a new 
•sixty-foot  steel  flag-i)ole  at  the  St.  Paul  Street  fac- 
tory. .Tune  IT,  tots.  The  exercises  were  ehd)orate 
and  inchid<‘d  the  recitation  by  the  entire  a.s.sembly 
of  “America's  (/reed"  led  by  Mr.  Edward  Bausch; 
a patriotic  address  by  Mr.  M'illiam  A.  E.  Dre.sclier; 
a preliminary  concert  by  the  Bausch  & Londi  military 
liaud  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Dossenbach; 
the  singing  by  the  nudtitude,  of  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner  ' and  “ATiierica,  ' and  the  rea<ling  of  a letter 
from  Brigadier-General  C'.  ('.  M’illiams,  .Vcting  ('hief 
of  Ordnance,  X.  A.,  expre.ssing  appreciation  of  tlie 
governmental  work  being  done  at  the  Bansch  & Lomb 
jilaiit.  The  celebration  proceeded  in  the  iiresence  of 
about  5,000  employees,  company  officials,  army  and 
navy  officials  and  other  invited  guests.  The  cere- 
mony of  raising  the  flag  was  ]ierformed  by  two  army- 
officers.  anil  the  entire  jirogram  was  carried  ont 
smoothly  and  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

A Practical  Kodak  Course 

Unquestionably,  there  is  need  of  suitable,  iiractical 
instruction  for  amatenr-jdiotograiihers.  Such  a course 
is  now  offered  by  the  t'lareuce  H.  White  School  of 
l’liotogra|)hy,  at  Canaan.  Conn.,  .Inly  ‘•29  to  .Vugust 
17,  1918.  Amateurs  who  desire  to  become  proficient 
|)hotogra])hers  and  to  enjoy  a vacation  at  the  .same 
lime  should  write  at  once  to  (.'larence  11.  White,  122 
East  17th  Street,  X.  Y.  City,  for  descriptive  folder. 

New  Catalog  of  David  Stern  Company 

'I'llE  new  catalog,  X"o.  192.  issued  recently  by  David 
Stern  Com])any,  1027  Mailison  Street,  ('hicago.  con- 
tains much  of  interest  and  value  to  every  amateur  and 
lirofessional  iihotographer.  Several  new  lines  of  mer- 
chandise have  been  added  to  the  already  large  .stock 
on  hand.  We  are  informed  that  the  excejitional  values 
offered  are  due  to  extensive  ]>re-war  purchases.  ,\ 
special  schedule  has  been  added  in  the  ,ship]iing-dei)art- 
ment,  which  receives  every  order  the  moment  it  enters 
the  house  and  jilaces  oil  that  order  a .schedule  at  which 
lime  it  must  leave  the  store.  In  this  way,  the  com- 
pany is  able  to  make  shipments  more  ])roiu]itly  and 
efficiently — in  fact,  95%  of  its  orders  are  shipped  the 
day  they  arc  received. 

well-managed  .service-deiiartment  is  helping  cus- 
tomers from  all  over  the  country  lo  .solve  their  camera- 
problems.  'Pile  new  iron-clad  giiaranly  is  worthy  of 
attention.  Goods  must  jirove  satisfaelory  or  the 
money  is  relumed.  'I'here  is  no  (|uibbling,  nor  a desire 
lo  have  the  enstomer  make  another  .scleclion,  etc. 
'Pile  new  catalog  is  one  that  every  camerist  should 
possess  vilhoiil  delay.  In  view  of  the  demand  for 
copies,  readers  of  I’mrro-P'.uA  will  do  well  to  write  at 
once  iii  order  to  avoid  di.sa])])oinlnient 


The  Practical  Exposure  Disc 

Among  the  photo-novelties  of  the  season  is  Tlie  Prac- 
tical Exposure  Disc,  It  is  a handy  device  consisting 
of  three  white  celluloid  discs,  23^",  15"  and  3J^"  in  diam- 
eter, made  to  rotate  on  one  common  axis,  and  pro- 
vided with  a table  and  figures  necessary  to  determine 
the  length  of  exposure  of  a film  or  dryplate,  also 
Lumiere  .Autochrome,  Dufay  Dioiitichrome  or  Jougla 
Omnicolor  [ilates.  The  disc  is  arranged  for  daylight- 
•saving  time,  and  indicates  the  clock-time,  which,  under 
the  Daylight-Saving  Law,  is  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
M arch  to  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  each  year.  The 
list  of  jilate-speeds,  found  with  the  working-directions 
on  the  back  of  the  disc  is  compiled  from  Hurter  & 
Driffield  measurements  for  use  with  the  Practical  Ex- 
posure Disc.  The  method  of  operation  requires  one 
turn  of  each  of  the  two  smaller  discs,  and  the  length 
of  ex])osiire  is  read  against  the  size  of  stop  used.  The 
price  of  the  di.se  is  .$1.90.  and  is  made  and  .sold  by  the 
American  Photographic  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  U.S..A. 


Future  of  German  Metol 

Speciilation  as  to  the  future  of  German  Aletol  in 
America  is  but  guess-work.  Whether  or  not  these 
goods  will  lie  the  objects  of  discrimination  after  the 
war,  is  jnirely  conjectural.  In  view  of  the  German 
photogra]ihers'  recent  action  against  American  cameras 
and  other  photo-products,  snrmi.se  is  enlivened.  Prob- 
abilities are  that  conditions  obtaining  at  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  will  affect  matters.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  Germany  can  underrate  the  value  to  her 
of  American  markets. — American  Photographic  Dealer. 


A Disillusionment 

When  we  wrote  jileasantly,  and  hoiiefully — several 
years  ago — of  an  individual  formerly  jirominently  as- 
sociated with  the  dryplate-industry  in  .America,  and 
shortly  afterwards  as  the  organizer  of  a new  and  sim- 
ilar enterjirise,  we  siqiposed  that  the  latter  was  founded 
on  .strictly  honest  bnsiness-princiiiles.  AVe  inferred 
this  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  identified  for  a num- 
lier  of  years  with  a firm  that  has  occiqiied,  and  .still 
occupies,  an  honorable  jiosition  in  the  photographic 
trade.  To  our  astonishment,  and  extreme  regret,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  onr  mistake.  The  eustwhile  dry- 
jilate-expert  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and  now  stands 
forth  as  one  of  the  most  diabolical  frauds  in  the  photo- 
graphic industry  at  the  jiresent  time.  He  has  cast 
honor  and  patriotism  to  the  winds,  and  ]irospers  only 
because  his  country's  attention  is  centered  uiion  this 
great  war  and,  at  the  same  time  is  engaged  in  curtail- 
ing the  evil  actiiities  of  enemy-agents  in  this  country. 
The  Administration  may  seem  to  have  postponed,  but 
has  not  abandoned,  its  investigation  and  punishment  of 
concerns  that  are  engaged  in  frandnient  enterprises, 
rather  than  heljiing  to  win  the  war  by  putting  their 
energies  to  patriotic  uses.  Let  concerns  who  try  to 
])rofit  by  our  Government's  jire.sent  diversion  beware! 
d'lieir  undoing  may  be  deferred,  but  it  is  as  sure  as  fate! 
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Atisco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 snakes  2'Ax 3Vt  inch 
pictures.  Equipped  nvith  Modico  Anastigmat 
lens,  F7.5,  $20.00;  •with  Ansco  Anastigmat 
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The  Right  Camera 
forTh  ese  Stirring  Times 

Picture  opportunities  are  plentiful.  Be 
ready  for  them  with  the  Ansco  V-P  No.  2. 
It  rests  so  lightly  in  your  pocket,  and  gets 
into  action  so  quickly,  that  you  will  want  to 
carry  it  with  you  always.  Its  fast  anastigmat 
lens,  in  exclusive  combination  with  a simple 
micrometer  focusing  device,  assures  pictures 
sharp  and  clear  in  every  detail. 

ANSCO 
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The  watch-case  cover  protecting  the 
high  grade  lens,  the  genuine  line  grain 
leather  covering  and  the  superb  work- 
manship are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
pictures  it  takes,  and 
unite  in  making  the 
Ansco  V-P  No.  2 a 
camera  which  you 
will  be  proud  to  own. 

Write  for  specimen  picture 
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Camouflage-Effects  in  Nature  and  Their 
Relation  to  Photography 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


the  last  few  years  imicli  lias 
said  about  “canioiiflage,  " 
m being  used  to  cover  many 
it  methods  of  concealing 
, or  confusing  observers  as 
to  their  true  character;  but  although  the  term 
is  new — at  least  to  English  speaking  peojile — 
what  it  stands  for  is  as  old  in  jirinciiile  as  nature 
itself.  Naturalists  and  students  of  nature- 
jihenomena  more  frequently  speak  of  such 
effects  among  animals,  jilants,  etc.,  as  “]iro- 
tective  coloration." 

Imitation  of  natural  surroundings  to  hide 
objects  or  ])crsoiis  is  an  ancient  practice;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  idea  lias 
been  develojied  within  the  jiast  four  years  to 
a point  far  beyond  anything  ever  conceived 
before;  not  only  in  the  number  of  dih'erent 
methods  enqiloyed  to  meet  particular  rc(|uire- 
nients.  Vmt  iu  the  more  scientific  application 
of  the  priiiciiilcs  that  govern  light  and  color. 
From  illustrations  and  accounts  which  have 
been  [lulilished.  it  is  evident  that  such  primitive 
means  as  covering  guns  and  other  objects  with 
tree-branches,  or  screens  composed  of  boughs 
and  grass,  is  still  jiracticeil  e.xtensively  as  a 
means  to  deceive  the  enemy — particularl\’  air- 
])lane-observers — and  great  attention  is  given 
to  tlie  selection  of  colors  for  uniforms  according 
to  the  character  of  the  surrouiulings,  for  e.xample, 
the  famous  .Mfiine  troops  of  Italy,  who  wear 
white  uniforms  for  their  mountain-fighting  o\er 
snow  and  glaciers.  Doubtless,  the  attention 
of  the  general  public  has  been  caught  more  by 
the  peculiar,  aiul  often  astouisliing.  effects  ob- 
tained by  the  help  of  paint-pot  and  brush, 
either  by  jiainting  the  objects  themselves  until 
they  look  like  what  the  Editor  of  The  Imlrpru- 
deiti  in  referring  to  some  camouflaged  ships 
a])tly  called,  "chromatic  zebras,"  or  by  creating 


decei)tive  details  on  canvas-screens,  behind  which 
trooj)s  and  supplies  may  lie  stationed. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  have  s])ruug  up  two 
classes,  or  ".schools,"  of  camouflage-practice; 
one  aims  to  obliterate  objects  literally  by  so 
painting  them — or  concealing  them  by  suit- 
able colored  screens — that  the  objects  blend 
in  ])crfectly  with  their  surroTindings;  the  other 
dejiends  for  success  iqion  confusing  an  observer 
as  to  the  true  shajie  or  character  of  wliat  is 
visible.  Of  course  the  latter  method  is  es])e- 
cially  usefid  when  the  size  or  location  of  any 
object  renders  concealment  impossible  under 
changeable  conditions  of  light.  In  the  case  of 
ships,  it  has  been  found  jiossible  to  alter  com- 
])letely  the  apparent  shape  of  the  hull  and 
iqijier  works  by  jminting  false  outlines  of  im- 
jiortaut  parts,  such  as  a different  shaped  bow 
or  stern,  or  lireaking  uj)  the  surface  in  \arious 
other  ways.  One  magazine,  not  long  since, 
iniblished  the  ])icture  of  a vessel  on  whose  hull 
had  been  painteif  what  appeared  to  be  a wavy 
line  of  white  foam  streaming  liack  from  the 
bow.  This  gave  the  impression  that  the  ship 
was  steaming  at  a high  rate  of  sjieed,  when 
the  reverse  might  be  the  case.  Indeed,  the 
])hotogra])h  was  claimed  to  have  been  made 
while  the  shi])  was  l\ing  still.  It  can  be  seen 
readily  that  such  an  etfect  might  easily  cause 
an  enemy  gnn-iioinler  to  miss  his  aim  by  mis- 
judging the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  dis- 
tance traveled  b\-  the  shi])  in  the  interxal  be- 
tween firing  and  the  time  the  shell  strikes. 

No  donbt  the  reader  has  seen  jnan\-  jiietnres 
of  old  wooden  frigates  and  " three-d(>ek<‘rs." 
'I'liese  constituted  the  first  line  of  naval  defense 
liefore  the  days  of  modcTii  tight ing-shi])s.  d'he 
ri'ader  will  recall  the  manner  in  which  the  hulls 
were  ])ainted  in  white  bands  broken  nj)  at  short 
intervals  liy  the  gnn-|)orts  in  rows  along  the 


•side.  It  may  not  l)c  generally  known  that  tlie 
merchantmen  of  tliose  days  wlien  they  were 
sent  on  long  voyages  to  ])arts  infested  with 
pirates  and  privateers  were  usually  camon- 
Haged  to  resemble  ships  of  war  by  painting 
false  gnn-ports  ni)on  the  linll.  The  ruse  worked 
generally,  for  the  pirates  would  not  attack  what 
ap])eared  to  be  a heavily  armed  shi[)  excej)t 
under  the  most  favorable  battle-conditions. 

The  foregoing  brief  and  necessarily  general- 
ized survey  of  a few  forms  of  man-made  camou- 


revealed  by  a quick  movement  of  the  animal. 
So.  too,  the  wavy  vertical  marks  on  the  zebra 
blend  with  the  tall  grass  of  its  feeding-places, 
even  motion  of  the  animal  being  less  noticeable 
when  the  grasses  sway  in  a breeze.  Snakes 
are  noted  for  their  protective  coloring.  For 
this  reason,  the  venomous  kinds  in  particular 
are  far  more  dangerous  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  The  polar  bear  in  his  white  fur- 
coat,  merging  in  tone  and  color  with  the  light 
and  shadows  of  the  ice-floes  and  snow-covered 
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Huge  is  mentioned  by  vay  of  lea<ling  iq)  to  a 
consideration  of  how  nature  accom|)lishes  sim- 
ilar results,  for  everywhere  one  can  find  t-xami)les. 
In  the  animal-world,  the  slrij)es  u])on  the  tiger 
and  zebra  are  instances  of  the  way  nature  ])ro- 
tects  wild  animals  amid  their  natural  surround- 
ings by  ])r(»\iding  them  with  " i*''"fective  colora- 
tion.” When  traiisfc'rred  to  the  cage  ol  a zo- 
ological garden  the  goi-geous  yellow  and  black 
striping  of  a tiger  seems  about  the  most  un- 
satisfactory combination  tor  eoncealnient;  yet, 
the  very  conti'ast  and  \i\id  color  blends  so 
well  with  the  streaks  of  >-ellow  sunshine  that 
alternate  in  the  dark  shadows  ol  the  tigers 
jungle-home  that  the  hunter  can  sehlom  separate 
the  body  from  the  surroundings  until  it  is 


shores,  affords  another  striking  example  of 
ada])lation  to  surroundings.  In  the  case  of 
small  animals,  espeeiallx'  those  which  make 
their  homes  in  luirrows  or  around  trees,  one  will 
usually  find  their  color  gra.^’,  brown,  or  reddish- 
brown,  which  thus  eoid'orms  with  the  prevailing 
tones  of  their  habitat.  Iden  the  most  observant 
naturalist  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  a tree- 
frog  from  its  leafy  abode  or  a bittern-nest  from 
the  friendli  reeds  in  the  swam]).  I'he  diffi- 
cult>-  to  follow  the  movements  of  a si|iiirrel  in 
a tree  is  a familiar  exani])le  which  most  readers 
must  have  exj)erienced.  As  to  the  birds,  it 
caTi  hardly  be  considered  an  accident  that  those 
which  ])ossess  the  most  brilliant  colors  should 
eoutc  to  the  northern  states  during  the  warm 


no 


season,  wlien  tlie  briijliter  tints  of  foliage  and 
flowers  afford  greater  j)roteetion.  and  that  the 
sparrows  and  other  birds  of  sober  i)hiinage  are 
the  only  ones  eoninionly  seen  in  winter,  when 
the  trees  and  bare  fields  afforcl  them  ])rofeetive 
cover,  d'he  sjjotting  and  blending  of  color  on 
many  waterfowl  is  in  accord  with  the  i)lay  of 
light  and  color  in  both  marshy  shores  and  rij)- 
jding  water.  A gull,  for  exami)le,  riding  on 
the  surface  or  circling  low  over  the  waves  on  a 
windy  day  is  very  ditficnlt  to  distinguisli  from 
the  white-capped  crests  of  the  waves. 

Every  stmlent  of  nature  can  mention  the 
troul)le  he  fre(|uently  has  to  locate  some  wild 
plants  in  their  habitat,  owing  to  the  closeness 
with  which  they  match  the  surroundings  of 
wotjdland  or  meadow,  d'hc  same  thing  holds 
good  to  a markc(l  degree  with  regard  to  insects 
and  their  favorite  jjlant-foods.  Even  a brilliantl\' 
spotted  butterfly  (jr  moth  matches  the  hues  of 
a mass  of  bowers  to  a surprising  degree.  One 
might  go  on  gi\ing  references  of  a similar  char- 
acter, but  enough  lias  been  said  to  indicate 
how  frecpiently  camonflagc  occurs  among  liv- 
ing things;  tint  it  may  be  jiointcd  out  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  the  artificial  kind,  it  works  out 
siiccessfiilly  only  when  objects  are  seen  amid 
what  may  lie  termed  their  normal  setting,  and 
in  every  case  the  man>'  shifting-effects  jiro- 
dneed  by  variation  in  lighting  and  atmosphere 
are  highly  important  factors,  accordini;  to  cir- 


cumstances. either  to  enhanc'e  or  to  (h‘stro,\' 
the  camouflage.  In  fact,  so  jiowerful  is  the 
infinence  of  transitory-  highlights  and  shadows 
that  these  alone  sometimes  iiroduce  a camou- 
flage-effect by  mixing  ii])  the  true  forms  and 
local  colors  or  objects  in  an  unex])ected  manner. 
The  reason  for  this  is  evident  when  one  sto])S 
to  Consider  that  our  knowledge  of  the  shajie 
of  any  particular  detail  of  a scene  is  \ery  largely 
dc])endent  u])on  its  true  outlines  and  thickness 
as  revealed  by  tin'  natural  ]>lay  of  Halit  o\er  the 
surface,  thus  iiroducing  gradation  of  light  and 
dark  tones  which  serve  to  bring  out  the  contours 
and  texture  of  each  jiart.  But  when,  for  any 
reason,  some  iieenliar  eombination  of  light  and 
shadow  is  brought  about  — as.  for  instance,  the 
mottling  of  liglit  s]iots  on  an  object  when  strong 
sunshine  comes  through  a network  of  foliage — 
the  eye  is  readily  confused  as  to  tin'  actual 
shape  of  details  owing  to  the  transient  effect 
sniierimiioseil  u|)on  the  actual  objects  that 
compose  till*  scene.  hat  is  termed  "local- 
color  " the  color  of  any  object  under  normal 
conditions  of  illumination  and  nninflucneed  by 
intervening  atniosjihere  is  commonly  a help 
to  the  eye  when  suthcientlx  different  from  that 
of  surrounding  jiarts.  Even  this  does  not  al- 
ways hold  good,  as  e\'ery  color  is  subject  to 
innumerable  \ariations  of  lint,  and  sometimes 
comiilete  transformation  to  another  color 
simply  from  alteration  in  the  color  or  siren  glh 


FIGURE  3 
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of  tlu‘  light — wliicli  ill  turn  may  ho  lirouglit 
about  by  some  olistructioii  lietvveeu  the  source 
of  liglit  and  tlie  oliject  under  observation,  or 
from  varying  states  of  tlie  atmosphere. 

Mr.  .\bl)ott  II.  Tliayer.  the  noted  ])ainter. 
who  gave  an  exhiliition  in  Boston,  recently 
of  illustrations  showing  many  years'  study  of 
natural  camouflagt'.  summed  uji  the  princi])le 
in  one  of  Ids  ex])lanatory  notes  bi’  saying: 
“d'he  basic  fact  in  all  this  camouHage  is  that 
wherever  one  turns  one's  eyes,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  big  outdoor-s])aces,  one  sees  a million 
marks,  ilots,  lines,  etc.,  every  one  of  which  is 
simply  soiiK'  solid  thing,  a leaf,  a branch,  or  a 
hole  through  which  one  sees  to  things  beyond. 
Now  , because  a million  to  one  of  all  these  marks 
are  reall>’  se])arate  objects,  of  course',  the  siiec- 
tator  is  iloonied  to  conceive  that  an\'  other 
marks  he  sees  in  the  midst  of  all  the.se  things  are 
siin|)l,\’  solid  objects.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
such  a sce'iie  all  marks  and  ])atterus  worn  b\-  any 
object  w hatsoei'er,  animate  or  inanimati',  over- 
whelmingly tend  to  ])ass  for  detached  objects, 
and  when  in  aihlition  they  are  doin'  in  actually 
pi'i't’cct  color-imitation  of  details  of  the  scene,  of 
course,  they  d('cei\e  to  the  last  di'gree.  " 

As  we  have  seen,  not  only  the  markings  of 
a permanent  character — such  as  s|)ots  or  striiK's 


on  an  animal — are  a source  of  jiossible  conceal- 
ment or  deception  as  to  the  true  shape,  but 
transitory  tricks  of  sunshine  and  shadow  like- 
wise cause  many  s])ots  and  gradations  in  tone 
which  do  not  always  conform  to  the  true  lines 
of  individual  objects  that  comjiose  a .scene. 
Therefore,  ])aiiiters  and  pictorial  photographers, 
when  studying  the  possibilities  of  material  for 
an  artistic  composition,  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  relationshi])  of  these  units  of  tone  and 
Color,  one  with  another,  over  the  entire  area 
of  the  ])ictiire-space  selected,  working  all  the 
time  to  arrange  the  larger  masses  of  tone  into  a 
harmonious  iiattern  of  light  and  shade;  so  that 
although  a certain  amount  of  camouflage  is 
natural — and  fre(|uently  desirable  in  the  minor 
details  to  render  them  unobtrusive — it  cannot 
be  considert'd  an  attractive  element  to  introduce 
throughout  a comjiosition  liecaiise  of  the  con- 
fused feeling  iiroduced.  The  pictorialist  seeks 
to  avoid  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  larger 
masses  of  the  scene  by  selecting  working-con- 
ditions— or  rearranging  ]iarts,  when  jiossible — 
that  will  bring  out  the  forms  of  the  leading  jiarts 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  Consequently,  it  is 
desirable  to  know  the  cause  of  camoutlage- 
('H'ects,  if  only  to  have  a better  idea  of  how  to 
a\'oid  them  in  general  jiictorial  ])hotography. 


A feature  which  pliotograi^liers  contend  willi 
constantly — and  wliicli  is  a cause  of  nian>' 
puzzling  failures  to  hegiimers — is  the  difference 
in  effect  produced  hy  chaugiug  color-combina- 
tions into  monochrome.  For  what  appears 
quite  clear  and  distinct  to  the  eye  may  ]>ro- 
duce  a decided  camouff  age-effect,  owing  to 
iliff'erent  colors  which  are  adjacent  to  one 
another  being  so  nearly  e((ual  in  tone-valne 
as  to  merge  together  in  a photogra])h.  Take, 


In  such  circumstances,  the  (^nly  wa>'  to  make 
the  visnall\'  brighter  color  come  lighter  in  tone, 
photographically,  is  to  use  a color-fflter  deej) 
enough  to  ]>roduce  over-correction — to  hold 
l)ack  the  "cool"  color  more  than  the  other. 
However,  such  treatment  is  likely  to  prove 
objectionat)le  in  a subject  that  contains  a 
consideral)le  variety  of  color  and  tonal  grada- 
tions, as  it  nijsets  their  normal  relationshi]>, 
sometimes  giving  an  effect  which  is  noticeably 
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for  examjilc,  a scene  that  >hows  orange-yellow 
flowers  against  a background  of  misty  blue  hills 
or  sky.  To  an  observer  the  contrast  is  great, 
since  these  colors  are  comi)lementar>'  to  one 
another.  Owing  to  the  well-known  tcndeiicv 
of  "warm"  colors  to  catch  the  eye  first,  they 
are  often  said  to  "come  forward"  and  the 
orange-yellow  will  seem  to  be  lighter  as  a rule 
than  the  background;  yet,  the  chances  are  that 
both  colors  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  value  that 
a [ihotograph  made  upon  a color-sensitive  emul- 
sion with  C(.irrectly  adjusted  color-screens  would 
>'icld  a very  flat  and  uninteresting  ])ictiirc. 


unnatural.  ( )f  course,  the  best  solution  is  to 
select,  if  ])ossible,  a time  when  the  lighting  or 
arrangement  of  parts  gives  sufficient  diifcrcnce 
in  tone — as  well  as  color — to  ])hotogra|)h  in  a 
satisfactory'  manner. 

Every  one  knows  the  |)eciiliar  action  of  cer- 
tain colors  upon  plain  bromide  of  sib'cr  plates, 
(Inc  to  the  fact  that  their  sensitiveness  to  vari- 
ous tints  ditfers  materially  from  the  \isnal 
luminosity  of  the  same  tints  to  the  eye.  Even 
orl  hochromatic  and  pan-chromatic  emnlsioiis 
rc(|nirc  an  adjnstcil  filter  to  olitain  a jicrfectly 
balanced  rciid(*ring  of  certain  colors.  Ibil  the 
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ordinary  jilato  is  liigidy  sensitive  to  lilue  and 
violt't.  only  slightly  to  yellow,  and  not  at  all 
to  red  or  dcej)  orange.  For  instance,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  in  landseajie-work.  white  clouds 
usnally  disappear  in  a hine  sky — which  itself 
records  \irtnally  white  in  the  jihotograjih  — 
and  hrightly  tinted  Mowers  are  rendered  as 
sjiots  of  inky  dark.  ])rodncing  a highly  unnatural 
resnlt  as  coinjiared  with  one's  visual  impression 
of  the  scene.  Occasionally,  such  ditferenci’S  in 
actinic  sensitiveness  may  serve  to  separate 
details  which  apyiear  to  merge  and  to  ])rodnce 
a camontlage-etfeet  to  the  eye;  hnt  it  is  never 
safe  to  count  on  this,  hnt  rather  to  study  the 
tonal  gradations  in  a snhject  hefore  making 
an  exposure.  Fonn  the-  hahit  /o  pa//  especial 
attention  to  the  coin paratiee  tonal  values  of  the 
various  rotors  indejiendently  of  the  colors  them- 
selves— then  try  h,\’  means  of  snilahle  jilates 
and  color-filters — to  obtain  a true  translation 
into  monochrome.  If  the  arrangement  of  tones 
was  satisfactory  to  the  eye  the  iihotogra])h  will 
also  he  satisfaetorv.  By  way  of  “i«'inting  a 
moral  " — even  tliongh  they  may  not  he  sntH- 
cientl>'  attractive  to  "adorn  the  tale  " -I  am 
])resenling  a few  ilhistrations,  together  with 
some  explanatory  eomnients  that  may  helj). 


Figs.  lA  and  IH.  These  were  made  as  a 
simjile  demonstration  to  bring  out  the  point 
touched  nj)on  regarding  the  inMuence  of  light- 
ing upon  the  resnlt.  For  the  purpose  I picked 
nj)  one  of  the  first  things  at  hand — a small 
painted  Mower-holder  decorated  with  variegated 
spots  of  soft  color.  A sheet  of  slightly  mottled 
gray-i)aper  of  the  same  general  tone  served 
as  a hackgronnd.  and  a piece  of  darker  plain 
])a])cr  was  used  over  the  snjiport  for  the  vase. 
The  (liM'erence  between  the  two  studies  is  due 
entirely  to  a change  in  lighting.  lA  was  made  lyv 
a strong  side-light  from  a window  aliout  four  feet 
away,  jirodncing  a .scale  of  grailation  from  light  to 
dark  which  reveals  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the 
object  and,  at  the  same  time,  separates  it  from  the 
background.  IB,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made 
with  the  vase  illuminated  by  very  diM'nsed  light, 
which — tested  by  aAVynne  meter — proved  to  fie 
sixty  times  weaker  than  the  lighting  for  lA.  For 
a subdued  and  broadly  diM’nsed  lighting  virtually 
eliminates  any  play  of  light  and  shadow'  ii])on  the 
surface  of  an  object.  In  this  case,  the  eMect  has 
Ik'cii  a Mattening  of  the  contours  in  the  vase  and, 
by  the  removal  of  lights  and  shadows,  an  al- 
most comiilete  blending  with  the  background — a 
“camonflage  " resnlt  -is  obtained. 


Fig.  "2,  made  several  years  ago,  shows  a bit  of 
the  waterfront  near  tlie  upper  part  of  Riverside 
Drive.  Although  close  inspection  may  enable  the 
reader  to  discover  what,  to  me,  was  the  principal 
feature  of  interest — the  hulk  of  an  old  wooden 
“three-decker”  moored  to  the  shore — the  iletails 
are  decidedly  blended  with  the  surroundings. 

Fig.  3 suggests  what  “jjrotective  coloration” 
may  do  to  obscure  ol)jects.  The  subject  is  a 
bit  of  a well-known  train-yard,  and  I wished 
to  make  the  main  feature  a train  with  the 
smoke  and  steam  from  the  locomotive;  but  the 
prevailing  red  and  brown  tints  on  the  train 
caused  it  to  blend  with  the  row  of  brick  build- 
ings which  coni])osed  the  background. 

Fig.  t is  an  instance  where  the  camera  gave 


much  more  of  a camouflage-etfect  than  was 
noticeable  to  the  eye,  as  the  color  of  the  animals 
was  distinct  from  their  surroundings;  but  in  the 
photograj)!!  this  was  lost.  The  s])otting  of  light 
and  shadow,  caused  by  strong  sunshine  coming 
through  the  foliage,  broke  up  the  natural  outlines 
of  objects  into  more  or  less  detached  patches. 

Fig.  ,5.  This  might  lie  entitled,  “Lost;  five 
cows  in  a pasture.  Reward  to  the  finder.” 
There  are  really  five  cows  included  in  the  pict- 
ure, but  in  the  picture  they  apiiear  so  nearly 
the  color  of  the  background  that  cows  and 
background  are  difficult  to  sejiarate.  A lighter 
background,  such  as  a distant  hillside  or  rolling 
])asture,  would  have  made  them  stand  out 
clearly  enough  at  any  distance. 


Price  Hires  a Model 
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FINAL  oily  daub  of  rich  orange, 
and  Price  laid  aside  his  brush  with 
a mighty  sigh  of  accomjilishment. 
Then  he  leane<l  back  in  the  onlv 
chair  in  the  studio  that  was  not 
mortgaged  to  the  very  de]>ths  of  its  sawdust 
interior.  As  for  the  chair,  Price  could  liave 
told  you  to  this  very  day  the  name  of  the  cus- 
tomer that  liad  given  it  to  him  in  ])ayment  of 
two  dozen  eight  liy  tens — negative  highly  re- 
touched. Price  had  ex])ccted  to  get  $3.). 00  for 
them  at  the  ver>-  least,  but  . . . 

Picking  11])  the  sign,  the  ])hotogra]iher  held 
it  at  arm's  length.  It  hail  been  made  with 
j)ink  oilcolors,  shaded  rich  orange,  and  ]>aintcd 
on  the  greenish  background  j)ertinent  to  blue- 
print-j)aj)er.  The  sign  was  small  and  con- 
tained but  few  words.  It  read: — 


IKMIMNi;  MODKI.  \\ANTi;i). 
\iMMA  ^rc'Dio 

WM.  n.  CHICK.  |.hoIO(;ra|ili<r. 


Price  scrutinized  the  sign  with  a feeling  of 
satisfaction.  Although  it  might  ajiiiear  a trifle 
gaudy  to  ])crsons  of  moderate  taste,  he  felt  that 
no  one  could  be  excused  from  ignoring  it  after 
once  coming  within  its  range.  The  photog- 
ra])her  glanced  at  his  watch;  nine  o'clock, 
about  the  time  tliat  models  usuallx'  go  out  for 
breakfast,  d'lirnsting  the  time-])ieee  out  of 


sight,  he  disai)i)eared  into  the  darkroom.  Re- 
turning almost  immediately  with  four  ])ush- 
pins.  he  descended  the  stairs  to  the  sidewalk- 
entrance  and  fastened  the  sign  carefully  to  the 
door.  This  done,  he  ascended  to  the  studio 
and  nio\ing  a (diair  nearer  the  studio-window, 
took  11])  a watch  there.  From  his  ])lace  of  con- 
cealment Price  could  sec  all  comers  ajid  goers; 
therefore,  if  a pros])cctive  model  sto])])cd  through 
behest  of  the  sign,  he  could  have  formed  an 
estimate  of  her  qualifications  even  before  she 
))resented  hiTsclf  to  him. 

While  Price  had  carried  out  all  this  outwardly 
eoni])osed,  his  mind  was  somewhat  ])crtnrlicd 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  sidiemc.  Settling  in 
his  (diair,  he  thought  it  over  ])ro  and  con. 

While  his  ordinary  customers,  no  doubt, 
would  sntfer  from  neglect,  it  w,as  the  slack 
season  and  he  could  better  afford  to  make  the 
ex])eriment  now  than  at  any  other  time  of  tlie 
year.  Models,  he  had  heard,  were  exqiensive 
tilings  and  hard  to  ])rocure  in  the  theatrical 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  for  a 
])ositive  certainty  that  good  jn'ices  were  ])aid 
for  well-tinted  jiictiires  suitable  for  magazine- 
eovers.  All  foolish  modesty  aside.  Price  fidt 
liimsidf  one  of  the  best  hands  with  the  air- 
brush that  he  had  ever  seen  - as  his  disjilai'- 
ease  testified.  Fifty  dollars  was  considered 
ehea])  for  a good  cover,  and  with  the  dilfereiil 
poses  all  thouglit  out  in  adianee.  as  they  were 
in  his  mind,  he  fidt  that  lie  could  make  his 
time  iindnlx'  idti  denf.  .\ll  expenses  totaled. 


lie  felt  he  should  make  a net  profit  of  from 
$.50.00  to  $7.5.00  per  hour. 

To  insure  against  interruptions,  he  had  type- 
written a notice  to  read:  — 


TO-D.VV  IS  MY  SUNDAY. 
CAI.U  TO-.MOUROW. 

WM.  H.  PRICE,  photographer. 


This  was  to  be  hung  up  when  the  proper  model 
should  have  fieen  selected.  Fishing  the  slip 
out  of  a vest-])ocket,  he  conned  the  contents 
with  a resentful  scowl.  He  had  been  but  a 
year  in  the  business,  and  overhead-expenses 
were  high  with  jirofitalile  customers  as  wary 
of  giving  their  physiognomy  over  to  his  tender 
ministrations  as  to  Indians  on  the  war-path. 
His  two  electric  studio-lamps  (rented)  were 
as  costly  as  a deVmtante's  limousine.  In  his 
twelve  months  of  business,  he  had  .sold  but 
four  dozen  eleven  by  fonrteens.  One  dozen 
of  these  still  remained  unpaid  for,  thereby 
wiping  out  the  profits  on  the  other  three  dozen. 
An  installment  was  due  in  ten  days.  He  knew 
no  rich  uncles  that  woidd  conveniently  die  and 
leave  him  a million  or  two.  He  had  several 
relatives,  though,  not  averse  to  borrowing  his 
last  five-spot.  So,  Price  felt  that  any  jjroniising 
venture  tangent  to  his  regular  line  was  ])er- 
missible  in  the  hope  to  lift  him  out  of  the  rut, 
however  vague  the  form  such  a venture  might 
assume.  He  slipiied  the  notice  out  of  sight 
and  turned  again  to  a .scrutiny  of  passers-by. 
The  experiment  go  (jii! 

In  contemplation  of  the  busy  city-street,  he 
forgot  his  misery  and  cares.  .V  ])ortly  in- 
dividual across  the  street  was  winding  u])  his 
automobile  ((iiite  industriously.  Tlie  photog- 
rapher thankcfl  his  spherical  aberration  that 
his  cares  were  not  encumbered  with  any  sncli 
mechanical  clap-tra])  as  an  auto.  Altliough  it 
would  have  ])roved  a too-strenuons  existence 
for  himself,  he  felt  that  it  was  a g(jdsend  to  his 
neighlxjr.  In  the  last  five  weeks.  Price  had 
noticed  his  ])ortl.\’  friend  decrease  several  inches 
in  girth.  Presently  the  engine,  conseiding  to 
unwind  its  ])eid-n])  energy,  tore  loose  like  a 
I welve-cyliii(h'r  Packard.  Diagonal  to  the  ma- 
chine was  a meek-looking  bay  mare  harnessed 
to  a drygooils-wagon.  The  horse  had  (jnce 
made  a name  for  hcr.self  on  the  track  and  she 
must  have  taken  the  first  discharge  of  the 
engine  for  the  starter's  ])istol.  She  was  off 
before  the  .same  cylinder  hail  collected  com- 
bustion again,  and  simultaneous  with  her  start 
she  took  the  inside  track  and  ])idled  over  the 


town-pnmp,  to  which  she  was  hitched,  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  lingerie  and  other  scanty 
articles  of  dishabille,  made  the  corner  and  was 
arounfl  before  Price  could  make  up  his  mind 
what  odds  to  give.  He  permitted  a grin  of 
appreciation  to  overspread  his  goodlooking 
features  and  burst  out  laughing,  when  a be- 
wildered cat,  scared  into  wild-eyed  terror, 
climbed  u])  the  back  of  an  Italian  street-vender. 
Gasping  for  breath  through  the  fast-moving 
I)anorama  of  events,  he  sank  into  his  chair. 
As  he  did  so,  he  faced  the  doorway. 

hen  he  had  been  examined  for  the  draft, 
the  doctor  told  him  that  he  had  a heart  as 
tough  as  that  of  a Texas  steer,  and  now  Price 
felt  as  if  he  needed  the  sustaining  strength  of 
every  tough  fibre  of  it,  to  counteract  the  physical 
reaction  of  striking  a calm  in  the  midst  of  a 
gale  of  laughter.  Framed  in  the  doorway  was 
an  effeminate  bundle  of  petite  loveliness  the 
like  of  which  he  w'ould  have  before  asserted 
existed  only  in  dreams  and  yellow-backed 
novels.  The  photographer  could  think  of  noth- 
ing beautiful  enough  in  the  dictionary  fitly  to 
describe  her  loveliness.  Outside  of  this.  Price 
was  prolific  with  words  with  which  to  deify  her. 
Her  hair  was  barely  visible  under  a war-bonnet 
of  a prevailing  mode.  The  bit  that  was  ex- 
posed reminded  him  of  the  boyhood  color  of 
the  hands  he  was  wont  to  expose  proudly  the 
day  after  a walnut-expedition.  Her  lips  were 
a red  Cupid's  bow,  and  the  photographer  thought 
of  rouge  for  an  instant,  only  to  feel  reproached 
when  he  caught  a glimp.se  of  two  large,  lustrous, 
dark-se])ia  orbs  looking  accusingly  at  him.  A 
rose  gleamed  in  each  cheek  as  if  just  blown 
from  young  buds  by  fresh  morning-ozone.  Just 
before  he  pinched  himself  to  make  sure  of  his 
wakefulness,  he  noted  the  slender  lines  of  her 
figure  and  the  orderliness  with  which  her  cos- 
tume clung  about  her  form. 

Still  thinking  of  the  injustice  in  apj)lying 
cosmetic  thoughts  to  such  lijis  as  hers  the 
])hotographer  arose,  stammering  as  he  did  so. 

“I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  stuttered. 

Dear  reader,  with  your  kind  permission  we 
will  here  place  a hand  over  the  lens  and  grind 
forward  a few  feet  of  blank  film.  The  next 
quarter-hour  left  a very  faint  and  unprintable 
image  on  the  conversational  mind  of  the  opera- 
tor. He  did  have  a hazy  recollection  of  her 
declaration  that  she  was  a model — that  he  had 
said  "uh-hnh!" — and  that  he  had  also  swal- 
lowed in  one  immnrmnring  gnlp  the  announce- 
ment that  she  charged  ten  dollars  per  hour, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  usual  jirice 
was  three  dollars.  It  may  have  Ireen  that  she 
suited,  or  it  may  have  been  that  pecniiarly 
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engaging  smile  she  had.  ...  It  doesn't  matter 
whicli  it  was;  he  had  engaged  her. 

II 

Wliile  the  newly  hired  model  undertook  to 
make  np  in  a Gypsy  costume.  Price  went  auto- 
matically about  ])rcparations  in  the  darkroom. 
He  poured  into  a graduate  eight  ounces  of 
water  and  into  this  one  ounce  of  ]>yro  stock- 
■solntion.  This  mi.xtnre  he  j)onreil  into  a tray. 
From  a can  he  i)rocnred  a handful  of  marbles 
which  he  dro])pcd  into  the  stock-l)ottle  until 
the  solution  was  once  more  even  with  the  cork — 
to  prevent  oxidation.  Into  the  graduate  he 
poured  one  ounce  of  soda  stock-solution  to  be 
added  later  to  the  jjyro.  From  a jug,  on  a 
shelf  above  his  head,  he  filled  the  hypo-tray. 
Moving  over  to  the  trimming-board,  he  cut 
several  dozen  Gj/o  x 8}/2  sheets  of  i)ortrait-film 
and  placed  them  in  a cardboard  carton  for 
handy  use.  The  ])hotogra])hcr  had  enough 
plateholders  tilled  to  last  until  noun  and,  while 
the  girl  was  md  to  luncheon,  he  counted  on 
re-filling  them.  In  this  way,  he  could  get  a 
good  start  in  the  afternoon. 

Coming  out  into  the  studio  ])roper.  Price  began 
to  arrange  reflector  and  background.  lie  didn't 
waste  much  time  in  the  .selection  of  the 
background — an  almost  ])ure-white  one  was  the 
final  choice.  The  uninitiated  7uight  have  won- 
dered why  he  selected  such  a glaring,  ungraded 
white.  To  the  man  on  the  job  no  other  coidd 
])ossibly  suit.  The  background,  if  white,  could 
in  the  ijrint  l)c  tinteil  any  color;  but  if  gray  or 
black,  such  would  not  be  the  case.  He  knew, 
too,  that  colored  ])ortraits  showed  nj)  better 
with  a white  backing.  Then,  a white  back- 
ground would  allow  better  vignettes  to  be  made. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  two  lam])s,  Price 
strove  to  heighten  the  idea  of  a light  back- 
ground. One  lam])  he  brought  forward  until 
it  stood  near  his  camera  anil  away  from  the 
sitter's  chair  (not  yet  occu])ied).  This  he  cal- 
cnlatcd  to  furnish  a secondary  lighting — detail 
in  the  sliadows — and  to  keej)  the  background 
from  falling  in  shadow.  'I'he  other  lain])  he 
])laced  closer,  his  idea  being  to  get  the  modeling 
witli  it.  ,\ny  .special  effects  he  might  wish  to 
obtain  for  any  one  magazine,  he  felt  able  to 
])roduce  by  tints  later  on. 

Ever\’thing  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
])hotogra])hcr  sat  down  to  wait  on  his  model. 
.Vfter  a fi\c-minnte  siesta,  witli  his  model  still 
showing  no  indications  of  a])])caring,  I’rice  went 
again  into  tin-  darkroom  to  make  certain  that 
all  was  in  readiness  there.  Such  ])roved  theca.se. 
Nothing  else  to  do,  he  began  an  imentory  of  his 
slock.  Where  the  deuce  was  that  half-ixiimd  of 


Metol?  Oh,  yes!  He  had  taken  it  into  the 
dressing-room  to  scratch  “METOL”  on  the 
label  with  the  scissors.  The  label  was  a blank  one 
and  Price  felt  that  it  should  be  tagged  with  a 
name,  to  identify  the  contents.  He  had  forgotten 
to  bring  back  the  bottle,  he  remembered.  He 
must  get  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hearing  a noise  in  the  studio,  he  emerged 
from  the  darkroom.  The  girl  was  just  entering 
from  the  dressing-room. 

With  a keen  survey,  which  he  tried  to  make 
strictly  professional  and  impersonal,  but  did 
not  succeed  entirely  in  doing,  he  took  in  point 
after  point  of  her  garb.  With  approbation  he 
noted  how  well  she  had  followed  his  suggestions. 
All  cloth  was  white  or  a tint  that  would  photo- 
graph either  white  or  intermediate.  She  had 
even  cho.sen  the  blue  licads  at  his  behest,  in 
])reference  to  the  red.  The  only  black  about 
the  costume  was  in  the  kerchief-cap,  a head- 
])iece  of  lilack  and  white  squares.  This  he  felt 
would  furnish  a needed  contrast  to  the  other 
tones  of  her  costume,  so  even.  No  rouge 
showed  on  cheek  or  li])  and  her  eyebrows  were 
not  ])cnciled.  These  he  would  color,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  finished  ])rint.  The  only  regret 
he  felt  through  his  survey,  was  her  hair.  It 
would  ])hotogra])h  too  black  to  suit  some  of  his 
poses.  If  it  had  been  lighter,  it  would  have 
made  a more  mobile  tone  to  color  in  the  print. 
She  had  i)owdered  her  hair  considerably,  as  he 
had  rc(|nested,  but  such  a method  he  felt  to 
l)e  a “patch-job"  at  best. 

The  girl  fingered  two  of  his  cravat-clamps 
that  hung  in  her  ears  and  jiinched  her  eyebrows 
together  undetermined  whether  to  frown  or 
smile  ruefully.  She  decided  on  the  latter,  at 
tlic  same  time  saying; 

“Your  tie-clam])s  make  beautiful  ear-rings; 
but  they  hurt!" 

“ ‘S])ect  yon  better  leave  them  off,  then," 
Price  advised.  “I  can  ])aint  them  in  later." 
He  didn't  take  time  to  ex])lain  his  meaning  to 
her.  but  continued;  “Iii  fact,  come  to  think 
of  it.  I would  rather  you  omit  them!  As  for  the 
rest  of  your  make-up,  it  is  O.  K." 

.Vs  the  model  took  off  the  clamps.  Price  looked 
at  his  watch.  Twenty  iron  men  had  already 
rolled  themselves  beyond  his  gras))  and  still 
nothing  to  show  for  them.  Hiding  his  watch, 
the  ])hotogra])her  drew  ii])  a chair  and  motioned 
her  into  a ])ose.  I)cs])itc  her  declaration  that 
she  had  ])oscd  before.  Price  was  taking  no 
chances  of  having  a bad  ])ose  through  an  un- 
comfortable tension  in  the  air.  so  he  began  a 
conversation. 

“Did  yon  notice  a liottlc  of  shiny,  ])owder- 
likc  crystals  in  the  dressing-room?"  he  asked. 
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“Y-yes,  I dill."  The  model  looked  ii]) 
quickly;  “I  Imd  .some  trouhle  getting  on  my 
slippers,  they  are  rather  tight,  and  I used  some 
powder  out  of  a hottle  setting  on  the  dresser, 
to  make  tliem  sli])  on  easier.  It  didn't  look 
mnch  like  talcum,  hut  it  did  very  nicely."  .Vfter 
a pause,  .she  added;  "It  wasn't  ])artienlarl> 
valnahle,  was  it?" 

.\eting  is  a remarkahle  thing  and  a great 
accomi)lishment ; we  all  have  it  in  a greater 
or  less  degree.  Price  had  it  in  a "greater" 
degree.  AVith  her  announcement,  the  inside 
of  the  photogra])her  hecame  as  a seething 
\olcano;  lint  he  ])resented  to  her  an  exterior 
as  cool  and  unruffled  as  a lake  at  twilight. 
.\nd  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  insides  seethed. 
iMetol  costing — well,  it  was  virtually  impur- 
chasahlel  .\nd  to  have  an  .'xqiensive  toy  de- 
liberately throw — Jove  oidy  knew  how  much 
of  it — to  the  wanton  winds.  It  eanu'  within 
a hair  of  being  too  much  I 

“Xo!  " he  .shouted  hoarsely,  in  answer  to 
her  question,  and  turned  toward  his  camera. 

-Vs  he  did  so.  the  jdiotographer  faced  the 
recejit ion-room  door.  It  stood  ajar.  .\nd  no 
wonder!  J'he  room  was  so  comiiletely  filled 
with  customers  that,  were  not  the  door  ojien 
as  an  outlet,  the  walls  would  have  burst  out- 
ward from  sheer  incajiac-ity  to  enconqiass  its 
contents — jieojile.  J he  iihotographer  had  been 
so  absorbed  that  his  iiercejjtious  had  become 


slightly  dulled.  Therefore,  he  had  not  heard 
their  miscellaneous  entrances.  It  was  a cos- 
mo])olitan  assembly.  In  the  far  corner  sat  a 
matronly  figure  surrounded  liy  six  youngsters 
of  vaiA'ing  degrees  of  height,  concavity,  rotun- 
dity and  inclinations.  Each  youngster  had  two 
hands  filled  with  his  (Price's)  ])ossessions:  al- 
bums. dried  and  diwing  ]nints  (the  ])hotogra])her 
thought  of  died  and  d.\ing),  frameil  jihoto- 
gra])hs,  miscellaneous.  There  were  two  Italian 
soldiers  with  several  of  their  friends  come  to 
see  them  off  with  a cclcln-ation  before  the 
camera.  A senator  was  there,  two  policemen 
with  a rogues-gallery  victim,  and  a siirawlcil- 
out  figure  that  Price  tabbed  as  a brewery-truck 
driver  in  his  best — or  worst.  It  was  (piite 
a])])arent  tliat  Price  had  neglected  to  tack  u|> 
his  sign.  "J'o-day  is  my  Snuda\'.  " 

Price  would  ha\e  ejectcil  the  entire  collec- 
tion. if  it  had  not  been  for  the  t ruck-di  i\er; 
the  ])hotogra])hcr  diil  not  like  to  soil  his  hands 
on  such  low-brow  stuff.  So  he  sent  the  girl 
into  the  dressing-room  and  turned  the  six  wild. 
,\'oung  things  loose  in  his  studio. 

Price  was  about  as  long  in  getting  rid  of  his 
roond'ul  as  a six-inch  |iipc  would  be  iu  discharg- 
ing a hiinilred-barrcl  cistern  with  a.  twelve-inch 
inflow'.  The  longer  they  came,  the  fuller  it 
(and  they)  got.  soldier  would  go  out  oid\ 
to  lca\'c  three  (b  S.  Marines  iu  his  jilacc.  .\ 
])hotogra])hcr  can  do  much  w hi'ii  ])ushcd  for 


time — even  press  the  l)iilb  without  piiUing  the 
slide — that  is,  if  he  doesn’t  have  six  destructive 
young  mammals  that  refuse  to  he  satisfied 
until  they  harl  seen  the  birdie,  five  foreigners 
eleven-tenths  bibulous,  or  a young  giant  whose 
after-vengeance  was  much  to  be  feared.  It 
only  prolongs  the  agony  to  tell  about  it.  Let 
it  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  when  the  room  was 
finally  cleared,  it  lacked  but  one  minute  of  noon. 

The  girl  came  from  the  dressing-room  dressed 
for  the  street. 

“Where  shall  we  go  for  lunch?”  she  asked. 

Price  was  bewildered,  flabliergasted,  knocked 
silly.  “We  . . . ah  we!  Yes.  to  be  sure,"  he 
stuttered.  “Where  .shall  we  go  for  lunch?” 

“Shall  we  try  Sherry?”  she  suggested  C|uite 
naturally. 

“Sure!”  he  j)layed  safe.  He  did  not  know 
whether  site  meant  a l)everage  or  a restaurant. 

When  they  left  the  studio.  Price  tore  down 
one  sign,  threw  it  into  the  gutter  and  hung  u]i 
another  in  its  ])lace.  His  mind  was  somewhat 
clouded,  but  he  hoped  very  clearly  one  thing — 
that  Sherry  was  a j)lace  where  to  eat. 

Ill 

Back  in  the  studio  once  more.  Price  mar- 
shaleil  his  thought-forces,  while  his  model  for 
the  second  time  made  up  as  a Gypsy.  His 
venture,  thus  far.  was  proving  slightly  more 
ex])cnsive  than  he  had  anticipated  and  he  felt 
that  a thonght-fest  was  in  order.  The  meal 
at  Sherry's  (it  ])roved  a.  table-d'hote  restaurant) 
luid  set  him  back  $1,‘3.89;  pay  for  the  model 
for  the  morning  added  $,‘50.00  to  this — $40.00 
if  she  charged  for  dinner-hour  (she  did) — after- 
noon-trade turned  away.  a<hled  $10.00  more, 
and  in  addition  two  shoes  filled  with  Metol 
wasted.  All  this  expense  without  one  e.rpo.surc. 
“Td  like  to  shake  hands  with  the  guy  who 
said,  ‘sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,'  ' Price 
murmured.  “He  must  have  been  a sarcastic 
beggar!"  To  intt'rru])t  his  thoughts,  came  a 
Gy))sy  girl  and  the  ])hotographer  cleared  his 
head  and  got  down  to  business. 

It  hap])cns,  usually,  that  the  calm  follows 
tlic  storm;  but  in  the  case  of  I’rice  the  axiom 
was  ix'verscd.  In  com])arison  to  the  morning- 
calm,  Price  ))roved  a veritable  hurricane,  for 
he  ])('rf(Uined  more  work  that  afternoon  than 
three  or<linary  studio-experts.  His  mind  seemed 
hy|)o-clearcd  anil  thought  out  Ircsh  attitudes 
and  cunning  |)oscs  for  his  model  to  inter|)ret 
for  him.  His  holders  were  all  tilled  and  so 
the  slaughter  went  on  with  lightening  rapidity. 
.\n  actress-friend  had  recently  given  him  a 
carload  of  costumes.  Price  had,  therefore,  an 


ideal  wardrobe  for  his  present  undertaking.  Then 
too,  his  model  proved  very  versatile  in  her  inter- 
pretations. The  studio-lamps  seemed  to  jump 
almost  unaided  to  their  positions  and,  for  once  in 
their  contrasty  existence,  overpaid  their  keep. 

(Most  of  the  exposures  were  taken  to  hit  the 
public,  irrespective  of  artistic  merit.  First  of 
all.  the  negative  must  yield  a print  that  would 
color  well,  and  so  each  film  was  given  full,  but 
not  too  great,  exposure.  Each  picture  repre- 
sented a type — that  is,  a bold  outline  that  would 
show  uj)  on  a magazine-cover.  Therefore,  most 
of  the  views  were  })rofile.  One  type  that  he 
thought  would  make  a good  seller  w'as  one 
wherein  masses  of  curls  fell  downward  like 
water  over  Niagara.  Another  was  the  girl- 
athlete,  a branch  of  magazine-illustration  that 
had  many  by-paths,  embracing  all  the  different 
forms  of  sport.  These  would  go  to  outing- 
magazines.  Others  were  the  country-miss,  the 
city-miss,  modern  girl,  Greek  type,  and  numer- 
ous profile  views  expressing  no  partievdar 
thought  except  beautiful  girl.  These  latter 
would  go  to  fashion-  and  society-magazines. 

IV 

When  mducky  events  occur,  they  come  in 
tri])lets  or  greater  numbers,  which  is  preliminary 
to  saying  that  a multitude  of  jinxes  jumped  on 
the  photographer's  shoidders  the  next  day. 
The  first  one  jum])ed  when  Price  opened  the 
holders  that  he  was  so  j)ositive  were  filled. 
He  found  all,  save  one.  as  empty  as  words 
in  a deaf-and-dund)  asylum.  The  second  jinx 
jumped  when  he  went  into  the  dressing-roo’in 
to  get  his  Metol;  it  was  gone.  Gone  also  were 
Ids  two  tie-clamps,  a diamond  stick-pin  that 
he  had  carelessly  left  on  a chiffonnier,  and  several 
silk-dresses,  d'lie  climax  of  all  came  when  he 
found  the  films  from  the  holders  neatly  piled 
in  the  bottom-drawer  of  the  dresser.  How  she 
came  to  miss  the  one  holder,  he  never  knew. 
It  ever  remained  a mystery  how  she  got  the 
stuff  ]>ast  him  withmd  chloroform;  perhaps 
he  had  been  hy])iiotized. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  counted  u]3  his  losses  and 
discovered  them  to  total  as  follows — one-half 
])()und  of  Metol.  $‘•2, 5. 00;  eight  hours  of  posing, 
$80.00;  four  silk-dresses,  $17.5.00;  two  tie-clamps. 
$8.00;  one  tie-])in,  $,‘5.5.00;  trade  lost  by  not  i)ull- 
ing  slide,  and  otherwise,  $15.00;  luncheon  for  two, 
.$1,‘5.89;  overhead,  .$.5,00 — total  $.‘5.5(!.89!  If  he 
could  sell  for  $50.00  the  one  picture  he  obtained  of 
her.  that  would  still  make  a net  loss  of  .$30(),89. 

.\s  Priee  left  the  studio  to  go  to  luncheon, 
he  met  “Rube"  Crosby,  gumshoer,  a very 
close  friend  of  bis  and  one  who  brought  him  in 
ciinsiderable  rogues-gallery  business.  The  de- 
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tective  ate  at  the  same  “quick  lunch”  as  Price, 
so  tliey  walked  on  together.  Over  coffee  and 
doughnuts.  Price  poured  forth  his  tale  of  woe  to 
the  detective.  As  the  tale  progressed,  Crosby 
became  more  and  more  interested  and,  at  its 
end,  lost  in  thought.  Finally  he  spoke. 

“I  should  like  to  see  that  one  picture  you 
got!”  he  said. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  in  the  studio.  Price 
handed  the  detective  a print  still  damp  from 
the  hypo.  Crosby  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  the  print  and  then  cleared  his  throat. 

“Price!”  he  said.  “It  is  just  as  I thought. 
You  have  here  the  oidy  known  picture  in  exist- 


ence of  this  girl.  Her  right  name  is  Mary 
Fairfax — she  has  a million  aliases — but  the 
name  by  which  she  is  most  familiarly  known  is 
‘Little  Mary.’  She  is  wanted  in  several 
states  for  grand  larceny;  in  this  state  most  of 
all.  No  one  has  been  able,  so  far,  to  place  her 
in  custody,  chiefly  because  we  minions  of  the 
law  have  been  hampered  through  laek  of  a 
picture  which  we  could  send  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  a reward  of  $1,000.00  for 
her  capture;  or  for  a picture  alone  with  likeness 
enough  to  identify  her  there  is  a reward  of 
$500.00!  This  photograph  certainly  fills  the  bill!” 
Crosby  told  the  hjrce  afterwards  that  he 
never  had  such  a time  to  revive  a man. 


Pictorial  Photography  as  I See  It 

In  Three  Parts — Part  II 
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NSTRl'CTING  a i)icture  is  simply 
matter  of  covering  a given  .space, 
ize  being  immaterial.  A ])ainter 
hooses  the  dimensions  of  his 
aiivas,  so  you  choose  your  plate 
or  enlargement.  Eitlier  way,  it  is  just  a s])ace 
to  be  filled  with  iTiteresting  material,  so  placed 
as  t(i  be  decoi’ativc  and  iffeasing  to  the  eye.  No 
j)art  of  this  .space  shouhl  be  entirely  Ijlaidv — a 
bald-headed  sky,  for  instance.  Tlie  seemingly 
vast  empty  sjjace  seen  in  so  many  photographs 
is  absolutely  bad.  Why?  Well,  one  reason  is 
that  the  times  that  one  .sees  the  heavens  com- 
])letely  fri'e  of  at  least  the  suggestion  of  clouds, 
— even  (^n  our  brightest  <lays — are  so  infrequent 
that  we  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a cloud.  The  other  reason  is  that  jjajjcr 
itself  does  not  rej)re.sent  sky-(piality,  e^'en  the 
cloudless  sky-pheiiomeuon.  For  these  reasons, 
use  a ray-filter,  not  too  deej).  A three-time 
screen  do('s  very  well  for  ordiuai'y  subjects,  but 
take  care  not  to  develop  the  plate  too  hard. 

For  guidance  in  com])osition,  I will  refer  you 
to  a diagram.  Although  an  old  gui<le,  it  has 
])roved  itself  so  simple  and  useful  to  me,  it  ma>' 
be  worthy  your  attention.  Size  (»f  your  ])late 
does  not  matter,  be  it  vertical  or  otherwise,  so 
long  as  yon  remembci’  the  j)ro])ortions.  Notice 
the  lour  lines  and  l)ear  in  mind  that  the  strong 
points  of  your  composition  are  where  these  lines 
cross.  ’I'he  weakest  point  is  the  center,  where 
the  main  object  shonhl  never  be  placed.  The 


two  lower  cross-lines  are  the  strongest  points, 
excej)t  where  overhanging  branches  for  a decora- 
tive effect  are  used  anil  the  main  object  must 
needs  be  ]>laced  near  the  top  of  the  picture; 
then  the  two  upj)er  crossings  become  the  strong 
points.  It  would  be  well  to  so  line  your  ground- 
glass  and  get  these  rules  fixed  firmly  in  your 
mind,  .so  that  in  composing  you  will  uncon- 
sciously build  your  composition  artistically. 

Searching  for  pictorial  material  is  an  ideal 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  nature.  It  is  a clean 
healthful  exercise  which  may  be  made  just  as 
strenuous  as  you  wish.  The  heart  of  the  true 
pictorialist  thrills  with  j)leasure  at  the  thought 
of  a ])romising  theme,  and  hardships  and  dis- 
comforts are  forgotten  in  his  eagerness  to  catch 
the  story  unfolded  before  him  and  make  it  his 
possession  forever  in  the  form  of  a finished  print. 
Your  motive,  story,  purpose,  or  what  you  will, 
wo\’en  witli  threads  of  originality,  guided  liy 
intuition  or  an  appreciative  sense  of  what  is 
decorative  becomes  a material  memory  for  you 
to  cherish  or  jiass  on.  It  .sometimes  hapjiens 
that  after  the  negative  and  proof  are  finished, 
by  careful  study  you  may  .see  the  need  of  a change 
and  the  finished  j)rint  may  be  entirely  different 
from  the  original  conce])tion  or  ])lan.  Possil)l\' 
but  a small  part  of  the  original  Jiegative  will  be 
used.  I lun  c made  1 1 x 14  negatives  from  parts 
of  a 4 X 5,  several  limes,  and  even  then  trimmed 
them  down  to  one  half  or  less.  This,  I believe 
to  be  always  justifiable  if  a more  i)leasing  re- 
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suit  can  lie  obtained.  Ho\ve\'er,  this  is  not 
highly  recoinniended ; for  by  the  time  yon  are 
ready  to  make  the  enlargement,  yon  should 
ha\e  determined  just  what  jiart  of  the  negative 
is  wanted,  dry  to  train  yourself  to  have  a 
definite  idea  in  \ iew.  Do  not  be  that  kind  of 
worker  who.  strolling  about,  suddenl.\'  says: 
“My.  that  looks  pretty;  guess  I II  take  that!” 
usually  winding  up  by  throwing  the  result  into 
the  asli-barrel.  Remember  that  a good  marks- 
man aims  before  he  inills  the  trigger;  result — a 
bull's-eye.  So  with  you;  make  the  pushing  of 
the  button  register  a hit. 

Light-and-shade  effects  re(|uire  constaid 
study  and  careful  consideration  at  all  times. 
Light-and-shade  is  the  life  of  your  print,  and  with 
jiroper  handling  gives  character  to  your  subject, 
d'hrough  its  influence  yon  are  first  attracted  ami 
through  the  identical  means  is  attention  drawn 
to  your  finished  work.  .\n  nnderstanding  of  its 
importance  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to 
])ictorialism  and  enables  \du  to  reallx"  see. 

.V  little  lesson  in  light-and-shade  effects  nia\ 
be  taught  by  meaii'  of  the  illu'-tration.  ■'Pio- 


neers,” which  has  for  its  moti\'e  a pair  of  oxen. 
“Rioni'ers ""  may  not  be  considered  strietl\'  pic- 
torial material  by  certain  workers  who  main- 
tain that  animals  are  outside  the  ri-alm  of  pie- 
torialism.  d'his  seutiment  is  the  outgrowth  of 
numerous  amusing  iiictures  of  cats  and  dogs; 
and  I agree  thoronghl\’  that  "d'rixie  " or  “Lord 
Windmore.  " although  “perfect  darlings,  " do  not 
always  furnish  the  best  means  to  attain  our  pic- 
torial goal.  However,  if  on<‘  sees  a stor\'.  -ah! 
there's  the  point,  a stor>'.  l/ct  me  tell  you  m\ 
story  or  just  what  I saw  in  these  stu|)iil.  patient 
oxen  with  their  gri'at  hiihlen  strength.  'I'he.N' 
brought  to  my  mind  the  West,  our  West  when  it 
was  struggling  through  untold  pri\ations  and 
liardNhiiis.  M hat  does  Kansas.  Nebraska  and 
the  many  other  states  not  owe  to  these  faithful 
workers  who.  with  those  bra\'e  men  and  women 
of  the  jirairie-sehooner  da>  s.  ^el  out  to  make  t h<‘ir 
fortunes!'  l‘'or  com|uer  they  did.  and  we  might 
now  run  across  them  as  they  ride  in  their  auto- 
mobiles and  relate  with  |irid<'  -.tories  of  the  day^ 
when  flnw"  pioneered  with  the  oxim  and  made 
possible  that  fair  land,  “(till  w her<‘  I he  skies  a re 


a trifle  bluer;  out  wlierc  the  friendship's  a trifle 
truer — that's  wliere  tlie  West  begins."  Our 
story  is  also  helped  along  by  the  man  and  the  tent, 
and  we  could  go  ou  and  on  whither  our  imagina- 
tion leads  us;  luit  we  want  to  talk  of  light  and 
shade,  so  your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  play  of 
sunliglit  on  the  animals,  which  gives  life  to  an 
otherwise  dull  and  uninteresting  scene.  Note 
the  short  shadows  cast  by  the  oxen.  Does  not 
the  light  seem  to  fairly  shimmer  in  the  intense 


brings  forth  the  tendercst  and  noblest  of  all  sen- 
timents. Anyone  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  at  the  Fair  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  agree  with  me  when  I .say  that  few 
iiifleed  are  the  works  of  art  more  beautiful  in 
conception.  Columns,  at  all  times,  convey  a 
feeling  of  loftiness  of  purpose;  then,  what  more 
fitting  background  coidd  the  loftiest  of  all  senti- 
ments— motherhood — have  than  that.^ 

Horizontal  lines  are  useful  to  bind  vertical 
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heat  of  the  noonday-sun.^  By  the  placement,  as 
well  as  liy  the  light-etfect.  the  animals  are  of  first 
imjiortancc.  Thus  we  see  that  by  placing  our 
main  object  in  strong  light  against  a dark  mass, 
we  gain  in  contrast  and  striking  effects.  Then, 
too,  do  not  be  afraid  to  get  uj)  close  to  your  sub- 
jects in  liaiulling  material  of  this  kind.  Tell  your 
stor\’  boldly  and  receive  the  reward  of  a strong, 
im[)ressive,  and  convincing  character-study, 

" Italian  (iardeu"  is  a comjiosition  where  verti- 
cal lines  predominate.  Our  concentrated  light 
on  the  main  object  and  its  jiositioii  against  the 
darkest  jiart  demonstrate  again  our  light-aiid- 
shade  values.  The  motive  is  so  obvious  in  this 
instance  that  it  scarcelv  needs  ex])lanation. 
Moll  lerhood ! That  immortal  subject  which 


lines  together.  AVhere  the  composition  is  made 
ui)  of  vertical  lines,  something  is  needed  to  give 
stability,  to  take  away  any  feeling  of  insecurity. 
Note  the  small  jiart  of  the  statue's  base.  You 
will  see  there  a horizontal  line  which  gives  firm- 
ness to  the  entire  jiicturc.  Now  if  the  base  were 
entirely  hidden  by  foliage,  one  might  get  the  im- 
jiression  that  the  statue  as  well  as  the  columns 
were  aliout  to  sink  and  disappear,  or  that  the 
whole  structure  might  fall.  The  two  horizontal 
lines,  the  one  at  the  base  of  the  statue  and  the 
larger  one  connecting  the  columns,  are  what  liind 
our  composition  together  and  give  stability. 

With  regard  to  landscape-work,  let  me  impress 
u])on  you  the  great  value  of  the  early  morning. 
Then  it  is  that  the  shadows  are  long  and  full  of 
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streiigtli  and  .seem  so  imieli  liolder,  and  wonder- 
ful effects  may  he  had  in  masses,  d'lie  evening- 
sliadows  seem  to  tie  softer,  certain  snlitle  ((iialities 
are  ahout  hestowing  tranf|uillity  and  jieace. 

“Morning-Sliadows  " lias  for  its  motive  the 
sjiirit  of  an  early  morning  landseajie — hold 
shadows  and  dew  sjiarkling  on  the  grass.  The 
s|)iri(  that  makes  one  feel  like  lifting  his  ^■oiee 
high  in  song,  rememhering  the  world  only  as  a 
thing  owned  hy  him  alone,  a world  made  ii]i  at 
that  moment  of  (luaint  noises  of  insects,  and 
twittering  morning-calls  of  birds,  all  hound  ii|)  in 
tliat  most  wonderful  tiling — the  hrealh  of  earl>’ 
nnirniiig.  Morning-air  could  easily  he  called 
magic  air.  Surely,  there  is  a magic  something 
which  enters  your  very  soul,  disiielling  all  douhts 


and  fears  and  old-time  jirejudices  and  leaving  in 
their  places  faith  and  strength  and  a peculiar 
warm-heartedness  toward  the  entire  world.  For 
the  tirefl  hody  and  the  sick  heart,  try  the  greatest 
of  tonics,  an  early  morning  tramp.  Yon  will 
aeipiire  not  only  these  marvelous  henefits,  hut 
yonr  jirint  will  record  the  memory.  Summing  iiji 
this  ])iint,  four  ])rincipal  planes  form  the  compo- 
sition, the  darkest  ones  iiredominating.  The 
shadow  in  the  foreground,  heing  the  darkest  part 
of  the  print,  aids  in  accentuating  the  various 
jilanes  and  assists  in  giving  perspective  and  deiith. 
ddie  hirch-tree  furnishes  height  and  hreadth  as 
well  as  a final  resting-]ilace  for  the  eye.  A^e 
notice  also  that  the  various  jilanes  are  hroken  nji 
hy  \’ariety  in  spacing  or  hy  gradation  in  tone. 
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HEN  a photographtT  l)iiys  an  ex- 
pensive lens  instead  of  a cheaj)  one, 
the  quality  for  which  he  pays  the 
extra  price  is,  in  most  cases,  rapidity. 
A lens  that  will  define  at  F/a.O  as 
well  as  another  at  F 16  is  worth  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  much;  and  in  j)hotogra]>hic  lenses  the 
one  great  direction  in  which  improvement  has 
taken  place  has  been  in  aperture.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  know  that  the  marking  on  the 
diaphragm  is  correct;  and  that  tme  is  actually 
getting  what  one  is  paying  for. 

Some  buyers  take  the  rapidity  on  trust;  but 
many  others  attempt  to  verify  the  maker's 
graduation,  and  not  nncommonly  find  that, 
according  to  their  own  measurements,  the  maker 
has  overstated  the  aperture.  In  a year  we  re- 
ceive at  least  a dozeii — possibly  a score  or  more — 
complaints  that  a lens  bought,  say,  to  work  at 
F/O.o,  is  actually  not  faster  than  F,  7,  if  as  fast: 
and  when  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  test,  the 
photographer  natnrally  thinks  that  he  has  been 
"done,’"  and  becomes  wrathy. 

To  prevent  any  chance  of  misunderstanding, 
we  will  ])oint  out  at  once  that  we  believe  that 
such  a ])ractice  as  this  suggests  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon, even  with  lenses  bearing  no  res])onsil>le 
name:  of  course,  those  that  have  the  marks  of 
any  of  the  celel)rated  manufacturers  are  beyonil 
suspicion.  But  even  with  unnamed  lenses, 
where  if  anywhere  such  a practice  might  be 
expected  to  show  itself  now  and  again,  it  cannot 
be  common.  tVe  have  tested,  and  have  seen 
tested,  a very  great  numl)er  of  photogra])hic 
lenses  of  all  kinds  and  from  many  sources;  and 
the  instances  in  which  tlieir  ra])idity  was  gn)ssly 
overstated  have  been  extremely  few.  ^Vitll  at 
the  most  half  a dozen  exceiitions.  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  marked  aperture  has 
been  fpiite  trifling,  and  it  has  just  as  often  been 
against  the  manufacturer  as  with  him.  In 
fact,  if  we  might  make  a guess,  we  shonhl  say 
that,  in  the  case  of  low-]>riced  lenses,  the  maker 
settles  on  his  type  and  his  a])erture,  makes  and 
graduates  his  iris  iliaphragms  all  alike,  and  then 
grinrls  his  glasses  s<j  that  they  average  the  re- 
(piired  focus:  and  any  variations  from  the  mark- 
ings are  due  to  the  inevital)le  sliglit  variations 
in  focus  of  the  individual  lenses.  If  commercial 
lenses  generally'  are  fairly  graduated,  someone 
will  ask  how  is  it  that  the  buyer  so  often  finds  the 
F number  of  the  a])erfure  to  be  less  than  it  is 
marked?  An  exi)lanation  ma>'  be  of  interest. 


Th('  explanation  is  that  the  rough  and  ready 
way  of  finding  the  F number,  generally  em- 
ployed— although  it  is  near  enough  in  its  results 
to  determine  exi)osnre — is  not  reliable  enough  to 
be  used  to  verify  the  marking  on  the  stops.  The 
j)hotographer  measures  the  focus  of  his  lens  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  measures  the  diameter 
of  the  stop-opening,  divides  one  l)y  the  other, 
and  so  gets  the  F/nnmber.  With  all  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  photogra])hic  lens,  almost  without 
excei)tion,  the  “effective  aperture"  of  the  stop 
is  larger  than  the  actual  opening;  and  that 
being  the  case,  since  it  is  the  effective  aperture 
which  determines  the  F/  number,  the  rough  and 
ready  way  makes  the  F number  too  high;  that 
is  to  say.  it  makes  out  that  the  lens  is  slower 
than  it  really  is.  If  we  are  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  maker’s  markings  to  any  purpose,  we  must 
be  careful  both  to  ascertain  the  effective  aj)erture 
of  each  diaphragm  opening,  and  also  to  measure 
the  focus  accurately. 

The  usual  way  to  finil  the  effective  aperture 
is  to  focus  the  lens  for  infinity,  and  then  to  re- 
place the  focnsing-screen  l)y  an  opaxpie  card 
with  a small  hole  in  the  center  of  it.  d'he  camera 
is  taken  into  the  darkroom,  a circle  of  bnnnidc 
])aper  is  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  lens  and 
])rotected  from  light  with  the  lens-cap  or  in  some 
similar  way.  d'hen,  the  sto])  to  l>e  measured 
being  ])ut  in  the  lens,  or  the  iris  set,  a caTidle  is 
held  for  a few  moments  just  outside  the  hole  in 
the  card.  On  <levelo|)ing  the  bromide  j)apcr 
it  will  be  found  to  bear  a circular  black  patch, 
which  will  usiially  be  a little  larger  than  the 
actual  oj)eniTig  in  the  sto]).  and  rej)resents  the 
effective  aperture.  If  we  wish  to  do  so,  we  can 
make  a series  of  such  exposures,  and  in  this  way 
get  a record  of  each  of  the  sto|)s  in  current  use. 

The  diameter  of  the  black  ])atch  is  the  dimen- 
sion we  re(iuirc,  and  we  must  divide  the  focal 
length  by  it  to  obtain  the  F/  number;  but  to 
do  so  accurately  enough  for  our  present  ])uri)ose, 
we  must  know  the  i)recise  focus. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  foiais  some  distant  object, 
and  then  to  measun'  from  the  ground-glass  to 
the  dia|)hragm.  as  is  s(nnetimes  done,  d'his 
may  be  near  enough  to  satisfy  the  rc(|uirements 
of  cx])osure  problems,  although  it  is  a little 
rough  and  ready  even  for  that  ])urpose.  d’lie 
various  types  differ  ver\-  greatly  in  the  position 
of  the  nodal  ])oint,  whieh  is  that  to  which  the 
measurement  has  to  be  made,  relatixcly  to  the 
sto]).  I’hnfniira  pin/. 
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arc  lew  ])lcasurcs  tliat  can 
more  to  tliose  wlio  trul\  love 
e than  the  hours  that  lliey 
le  alile  to  s])end  with  a ^(hmI 
:i  ill  the  great  outdoors.  We 
may  Ihiuk  that  we  fully  a])i>reeiate  the  heauties 
of  some  favoriti'  retreat;  hut  until  our  artist's 
soul  is  in  some  way  awakened.  Nature  will  not 
unfold  herself  to  us  iii  all  her  many  moods. 
rhotogra])hy  has  already  helped  to  hriiig  the 
lo\e  and  understanding  of  art  to  manw  and  it 
does  very  much  more  it  ojx-ns  a wa>’  to  those 
of  us,  who,  otherwise,  wouhl  have  to  he  eontent 
with  ver\'  little  artistic  education. 

^^ith  the  thought  that,  perhaps,  some  fellow- 
worker  ma\’  he  heljied  lhereh\'.  the  writer  will 
endeavor  to  gi\’e  as  lhe\'  have  come  to  him  a 
few  suggestions  towanls  the  making  of  hetter 
pieliires.  'I'liere  are  many  good  hooks  on  the 


suh jeet,  and  much  appears  in  the  photo-monthlies, 
from  time  to  time;  hut  the  camerist  who  is  try- 
ing— more  or  less  alone — to  break  away  from 
the  usual  sna])shot.  may  not  have  acce.ss  to  these 
hooks  or  magazine-files.  If  he  should  find  it 
all  an  old  stor\’,  let  him  jiass  it  hy;  hut  if  he  is 
heljied  therehy.  it  is  worth  the  writing. 

The  first  stej>  to  make  hetter  j)ictures  is  to 
grasp  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  snhject,  it  is 
represented  in  the  finished  print  hy  masses  of 
ditfen'iit  tone,  more  or  less  defined  hy  lines.  If 
these  do  not  hear  a jileasing  relationshij)  one 
to  another,  as  well  as  to  the  whole,  the  j)icture 
is  not  |)leasing  to  the  eye.  I’erhaps,  it  is  not 
restful;  and.  as  we  look  at  it,  we  wander  from 
one  ohject  to  another.  There  should  he  hut  one 
prineijial  |)oint  of  interest,  to  w hich  all  others  are 
siihordinate.  It  might  he  said  that  the  skill  of 
an  artist  could  he  jiidgeil  safely  hy  his  ahility  to 


manage  tliese  subordinate  interests.  For  in- 
stead of  detracting  from,  we  slionld  aim  to  make 
eacli  in  some  way  lead  np  to,  or  strengthen,  tlie 
key-note — as  it  were — of  onr  composition.  Often, 
we  see  material  for  two  or  more  pictures  all 
crowdeil  into  one.  A safe  ride  to  follow — once 
we  have  chosen  the  theme  of  onr  picture — is  to 
omit  everything  that  cannot  be  made  a pleasing 
accessory.  Again,  it  is  so  easy  to  allow  the  lines 
of  our  roadway  or  brook  to  take  us  ((uickly 
right  out  of  the  jiicture.  See  to  it  that  no  prin- 


so  pretty  in  color  may  have  very  ditl'erent  values 
in  monochrome.  Especially  is  this  true,  unless 
we  use  some  means  for  color-correction.  As  we 
compose  onr  lines  to  appear  pleasing,  we  must 
tliink,  at  the  same  time,  what  tone-values  the 
various  masses  wilt  have  in  the  finished  j)rint. 
In  most  compositions,  the  lightest  tones  will 
have  the  stronger  attraction.  Therefore,  as  you 
])lace  them,  be  careful  that  they  are  not  in  con- 
tradiction to  where  the  lines  lead  the  eye.  Usu- 
ally, we  choose  a place  well  within  the  picture- 
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cilial  lines  lead  to  the  margins,  but  awa>'  from 
them;  and  in  such  a way,  tliat  the  eye  is  drawn 
pleasinglv  to  the  one  source  of  greatest  att  raction. 

As  \'on  stmly  your  ground-glass,  try  to  think 
how  the  hnislied  ])rint  will  ainiear;  and  follow 
the  leading  lines.  If  your  eye  is  not  satisfied 
to  rest  within  the  [lieture-spaee.  you  may  be 
sure  that  something  is  wrong,  dry  another 
\'iew-])oint.  Do  not  expose  a plate  on  some 
pretty  scene  as  you  come  upon  it;  but  first  study 
it  carefully  and  from  ever\’  direction,  d here 
may  be  two  good  view-points;  but  there  is  al- 
ways one  that  is  best. 

•Vt  the  same  time  that  we  tr>  to  look  after 
our  lines  and  masses,  care  should  be  taken  with 
the  tonal  composition.  ()ur  ])ieture  that  was 


space;  but  never  in  the  ci'uler.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  ditfcrent  tones  to  make  a picture;  and 
its  strength  depends  upon  how  those  tones  are 
])laced  ami  used  to  the  liest  ad\antagc. 

ddiese  two  fiiudameutal  ])riiici|)les  in  compo- 
sition are  the  foundation  ot  all  tiirther  advance- 
ment. If  serious  thought  and  a reasona  ble 
amount  of  practical  stud>'  is  given  to  eom])osiug 
iiegati\'es  carefully,  sooner  or  later  we  liiid  our- 
sel\<'s  making  the  most  of  every  ])ielure  iiisline- 
tivel.x'  -without  really  thinking  of  lines  and 
masses,  or  light  ami  sluuh'.  \\  hen  we  reach  that 
stage,  we  reseuibli'  the  pu])il  who  has  learned  the 
notes  of  his  instrument  ])i’rfeetl\',  and  can  now 
gi\'e  his  best  to  future  study,  to  perleetiou  in 
teehiiiiiue,  ;iml  to  that  which  is  the  sold  ol  it 


all — expression.  For,  as  vve  look  at  some  master- 
piece, it  is  not  the  faultless  composition  or 
wonderful  teclmicpie  that  thrills  us,  but  rather, 
the  story  told,  or  voice  of  Nature  that  almost 
speaks  to  us  from  woods  or  hills. 

Let  ns  take  a few  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
outdoor  subjects  that  the  average  camerist 
coidd  find  to  ])icture  and  try  to  s\iggest  a few 
ideas  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Nature 
aj)peals  to  each  of  us  in  different  ways;  there- 
fore, our  efforts  will  not  bring  similar  results. 
But  I hope  to  make  clear  some  rules  that  may  be 
hel])ful  to  others — even  though  they  may  follow 
them  out  more  in  liarmony  with  their  own  par- 
ticidar  ideas. 

To  show  one  way  to  obtain  the  most  that 
there  is  in  a picture  of  some  favorite  scene,  let 
us  take  as  our  first  study  the  natural  material 
which  we  have  in  "The  Beaver-Meadow."  Here 
we  find  as  the  main  interest  the  floodetl  meadow- 
land.  Had  we  included  more  of  it  liy  a close-uj) 
view-jK)int,  it  would  have  fallen  far  short  of 
its  strength  and  beauty  as  here  shown;  and  pos- 
•sibly  it  might  not  even  have  suggested  its  true 
character.  By  carefully  choosing  a more  dis- 
tant view-j)oint.  the  surroundings — instead  of 
detracting — add  to  making  the  beaver-pond  the 
theme  of  onr  com])osition.  A large  part  of  its 
beauty  lies  in  the  way  it  is  set  in  the  surround- 
ing hills;  and  the  foreground  gives  more  defi- 
nitely the  character  of  those  hills.  Especially 
the  dead  jxiplars  at  the  left  s])eak  of  the  north- 
country.  The  dense  mass  of  bush  in  shadow  at 
the  right  plays  an  imi)ortant  ])art;  for  being  the 
dee])est  tone  in  the  ])icture,  it  helps  to  give  a 
greater  feeling  of  distance,  and  better  j)ersj)ec- 
tive.  It  is  balanced  nicely  by  the  lower  shnd)- 
bei\\-  at  the  left,  from  which  stand  uj)  the  bare 
po])lars,  and  these  skeleton-trees  are  held  more 
closely  into  the  picture  V)y  tlie  one  that  is  lean- 
ing. A little  to  the  left  in  the  foreground,  the 
roadway  eiders  abruptly,  thus  taking  us  (piickly 
into  the  heart  of  the  jiieture — the  gracefully 
placid  waters,  which  leail  us  still  farther  into  the 
distance  and  the  woods  beyond. 

Notice  the  strength  of  the  one  point — the 
narrow  beaver-lake  as  it  enters  the  distant  forest. 
No  matter  where  the  eye  first  rests  upon  the 
jiieture,  it  is  invariably  attracted  there.  And 
how  jileasingly  satisfying  it  is,  to  linger  awhile 
before  we  wander  on  iido  the  still  more  distant 
hills.  AVhatevi'r  the  landscape,  we  should  al- 
ways try  to  have  one  jioint  of  strongest  interest 
to  which  all  others  lead;  and,  if  ]X)ssible,  that 
interest  should  not  end  abrn])tly,  but  incite  the 
imagination  to  take  ns  still  deeper  into  the 
picture  and  distant  scenes. 

,\  scene  of  this  nature  always  sjjeaks  of  <|ui- 


etude  and  peace.  Therefore,  if  possible,  choose 
a fitting  day  to  try  to  interpret  it  with  your 
camera.  Such  a day  comes  often  in  the  summer- 
season — when  the  blue  sky  is  screened  with  those 
gray-white  clouds  that  come  lazily  drifting  by; 
and  ever  and  anon  the  sunshine  floods  the  scene. 
This  is  the  ideal  picture-weather;  let  us  make 
the  most  of  each  such  day  this  year. 

Scenes  of  the  beauties  of  Nature — or  at  least 
many  of  them — can  be  managed  successfully 
along  some  such  lines  as  I have  tried  to  suggest. 
Bid  wherever  we  find  beautiful  lakes  and  run- 
ning waters,  wooded  hills  or  more  open  mead- 
ows, there — and  almost  everywhere — are  many 
little  pictures.  Perhaps  some  pretty  group  of 
birches  on  the  shore  of  a quiet  bay  will  appeal 
to  us  most  strongly;  ami  it  may  be  a winding 
roadway,  or  a quiet  woodland-path.  There 
are  many  and  varied  little  nooks  and  corners, 
well  worth  the  careful  study  necessary  to  obtain 
a pleasing  composition.  And  thus  made  seri- 
ously, many  of  them  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  prints  of  more  imposing  scenes. 

In  the  making  of  them,  simplicity  or  single- 
ness of  purpose  .seems  to  be  the  key-note  of  suc- 
cess. Therefore,  do  not  include  too  much.  Just 
a single  group  of  trees  will  usually  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  a greater  number;  and  if  you  are 
making  the  trees  of  chief  interest,  be  careful 
that  the  surroundings  do  not  detract.  As  an 
illustration,  "The  Birches"  is  here  given.  It  is 
a jdeasing  little  composition,  with  the  branches 
all  leading  into  the  picture,  as  they  gracefully 
overhang  the  water.  And  just  a faint  glimpse  of 
the  boat-house  arouses  our  interest  to  wander 
on  down  the  shore. 

In  outdoor  camera-study,  the  highest  ideals 
we  can  have  are  the  truthful  rendering  of  Na- 
ture in  her  many  moods.  AVe  go  about  it  some- 
times in  o])])osite  ways  ajqiarently;  but  success- 
ful efforts  usually  give  very  similar  results.  We 
may  be  imiires.sed  by  a certain  appeal  some 
favorite  woodland  has  for  us,  and  we  try  to  get 
that  in  onr  picture.  Pcrhajis  it  is  strongest 
when  the  lengthening  shadows  speak  of  departing 
day;  then  we  siiend  what  time  we  can  late  in  the 
afternoons,  exposing  a ])late  or  two  carefully 
until  we  succeed  in  taking  home  with  us  a bit 
of  that  charm.  Or.  again,  our  minds  may  con- 
ceive a Jiieture  with  some  favorite  mood  we  wish 
to  jiut  into  it  ; and  we  go  afield  looking  for  mate- 
rial that  will  helj)  us  work  out  our  theme. 

Ill  the  .sjiring  and  early  summer  it  is  natural 
that  we  choo.se  for  onr  jiietorial  theme  something 
that  suggests  early  summer;  and  we  go  out 
with  the  intention  to  make  such  a jiictiire. 
Everywhere  the  flowers  sjieak  to  us,  but  esjie- 
cially  ill  the  low  jilaees.  J’here  the  luxuriant 
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masst'.s  of  Cowslips — like  islands  in  tlie  fresli 
inarsli-green — seem  to  ini])iess  ns  with  tlie  very 
spirit  of  spring.  We  decide  to  make  tins  our 
s|)ring-study ; and  next  we  ])roceed  to  find  how 
we  can  use  the  more  general  setting  to  the  best 
advantage.  .Vs  it  hap|)eiis  t(j  he  more  or  less 
o]>en  woodland,  it  is  necessary  to  include  a few 
trees;  and  it  is  essential  that  they  he  an  impor- 
lant  accessory.  Spring  being  always  associated 
with  the  beginning  of  life,  slender  young  tri-es 
are  most  aj)])ro])riate  for  our  puri)ose.  Eveiy- 
where  the  cowsli|)s  are  growing;  and  we  soon 
iind  some  broken  thickets  of  young  sa|)lings. 
d'hen  our  natural  material  is  coTiiplete. 

.Vu  attractive  groui)ing  of  the  sh'iider  trees  is 
found,  with  an  opening  leading  into  the  middle 
distance.  Since  at  this  season  of  the  year 
everything  seems  to  be  light  .s|)ring-green.  it  is 
iK'cessary  to  have  something  of  stronger  tone 
and  inten'st  to  hold  the  e>’e  sulHeieiitlx’  in  our 


picture;  and  a little  pool  with  its  bank  in 
shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  strongest  tree-group- 
ing answers  this  i)ur])ose.  It  is  placed  a little  to 
one  siile  of  the  picture-center.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  the  camera  is  moved  about  until  the  most 
])leasing  arrangement  of  the  cowslip-masses  is 
found,  to  make  nj)  the  principal  ])art  of  the  study. 
The  result  is  shown  in  “Where  Cowslips  Bloom.” 
As  we  look  at  this,  the  more  or  less  broken  fore- 
ground leads  to  the  little  ])ool,  then  iiito  the 
suggested  brighter  o])ening  beyond;  and, from  the 
wealth  of  soft  detail  everywhere,  there  seems  to 
vibrate  a fragrance  of  fresh  o])ening  Imds. 

d'he  introduction  of  figures  in  landscape-work 
should  afl'ord  to  the  serious  worker  one  of  the 
most  lasting  ]>leasures  of  his  photograj)hic  effort. 
Tin'  nx'inories  associated  with  successful  pict- 
ures of  this  mil  lire  very  often  make  them  of 
untold  value  iu  future  years.  I’ersons  seem  to 
liredominate  in  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
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the  snaj)shot-pictures:  hut  in  artistic  work  com- 
paratively few  good  c(jmpositioiis  are  seen. 

iNlany  times  some  scene  we  M’isli  to  ]^ortray 
ma\'  be  im[)roved  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
figures.  In  this  \vay  Me  may  give  meaning  to  a 
picture,  ov  express  some  sentiment.  In  Mork 
of  tliis  nature,  success  de])ends  on  the  al)ility  to 
choose  the  best  place  for  our  figures  with  reganl 
to  the  comi)ositi(m.  There  must  be  ])erfect  sym- 
pathy between  the  model  and  setting — the 
unity  so  necessar\"  to  a %vell-com])osed  picture. 
As  an  illustration  “ Summer  " may  give  some 
iilea  (jf  the  many  pleasing  studies  along  this  line 
that  can  be  made  during  the  present  season. 
Here  is  seen  an  average  bit  of  wondland;  and 
let  us  first  i)icture  it  without  the  hgure.  The 
predominant  interest  being  the  heavy  summer- 
woods.  it.  therefore,  occujjies  the  greater  ]>art  of 
the  i)icture-sijace,  and  is  accenteil  by  man\' 
heav\-  vertical  lines.  To  balance  this  ])roi)erly, 
%ve  add  just  sufficient  o]jen  ]>atlnvay  to  suggest 
the  h(jrizontal,  which  later  is  much  strengtheneil 
by  the  suidit  shadows,  d'he  result  is  a pleasing 
C(.>m])osition.  and  very  characteristic  of  the 
place  and  season.  In  short,  true  to  the  life. 


The  dense  foliage  and  brilliant  sunshine  make 
this  a summer-study.  But  how  much  more  we 
put  into  it  Mhen  we  add  the  young  girl  with  her 
arms  tilled  with  flowers.  It  is  not  now  just  an 
.Vugust  woodland,  for  it  brings  to  us  thoughts 
of  Nature  at  her  best — and  Life,  and  the  fullness 
and  riches  thereof. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  figures  in  land- 
scape-work, much  could  be  written  recom- 
mending more  careful  thought  with  regard  to 
the  great  number  of  |iietures  made  of  jnsi  people. 
( ienerall,\',  the>’  are  members  of  the  caTuerist  s 
own  famil.w  or  friends.  .Vnd  how  few  such  ])ict- 
iires  we  see  that  are  not  spoiled  b\-  the  usual 
stiff  and  unnatural  position,  and  by  a "looking- 
at-the-eamera  " <'X])ression.  ddie  best  |)ictnres 
we  could  make  of  our  friends  would  if  it  wer<‘ 
possible — be  those  made  when  they  were  not 
aware  of  our  intention.  But  as  this  eaunot  be 
accomplished  often  we  should  try  to  make  our 
subjects  a])parently  unconscious  of  the  camera. 

In  ater-ldlics  " we  have  an  outdoor-study 
that  sh(nd<l  be  within  the  limits  of  ])urcly  hand- 
camera  woi’k.  .\s  in  most  close-work  with  a 
rclati\’ely  short-foens  lens,  there.'  is  considi'rablc 


distortion — noticeably  of  the  canoe — but  tlie 
arrangement  is  such  that  it  does  not  appear  too 
obtrusive.  The  distant  trees  are  placed  nnfort- 
nnately  in  the  composition  of  the  setting;  but 
being  given  simply  as  a fignre-illnstration  this 
may  be  overlooked.  The  picture  was  made 
under  usual  snapshot-conditions,  with  focnsing- 
scale  and  small  view-finder — but  how  different 
is  the  result!  Here  we  have  no  obvious  posing. 
Instead,  the  picture  brings  to  our  mind  just  a 
summer-afternoon  paddle,  and  a few  lilies  to 
bring  home.  Surely,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  a beautiful 
souvenir  to  keep  in  after  years.  A posed  picture 


may  resemble  our  friends;  but  we  love  best  to 
portray  them  showing  more  of  their  intimate 
character  in  their  daily  tasks  and  pleasures. 

These  are  but  a few  suggestions  as  an  aid 
to  make  the  most  of  the  camera,  as  we  use  it  out- 
of-doors.  If  it  is  to  keep  merely  a pleasant 
record  of  occasional  trips  afield,  let  those  pict- 
ures do  full  justice  to  the  beauties  of  each  scene. 
But  if  the  jjictnre  is  prompted  by  the  still  deeper 
love  of  art  in  Nature,  then  we  place  before  us  an 
ideal  that  will  help  much  to  develop  the  very 
best  in  our  lives.  Surely,  that  is  a study  worth 
while;  and,  because  of  it,  each  hour  that  we 
spend  in  the  open  will  have  added  charm. 


Enter— Professor  Pyro 

(First  of  The  “Professor  Pyro”  Talks) 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


ilOMEONE  once  asked  the  dark- 
room-manager of  the  Colten  Photo- 
Stndios  why  Air.  Colten,  the  pro- 
prietor, was  known  to  his  einjiloyees 
as  “Professor  Pyro."  The  answer 
he  received,  according  to  Dame  Knmor,  was; 
"Sec  him  for  one  minute,  talk  to  him  for  five, 
and  then  try  to  find  a name  that  will  fit  him 
better." 

The  darkroom-manager  knew  whereof  he 
spoke.  Tile  minute  allowed  for  ocular  observa- 
tion would  have  revealed  Air.  Colten  to  the 
inquisitive  stranger  as  a white-haired,  ruddy- 
cheeked  olil  gentleman,  who  was  sixty-fonr  years 
old  but  looked  forl>-five  years  young;  a kind- 
hearted  anil  generous  enqiloycr  wdth  a stern  voice 
belied  by  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a broad,  cheery 
smile;  obviously'  a man  of  jiarts.  to  whom  the 
title  of  "Professor"  would  naturally  gravitate  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
certain  individuals  acfiuire  the  designation 
"Colonel"  without  ever  having  been  near  the 
scene  of  gunfire. 

d'hc  first  two  minutes  of  the  five  allotted  for 
com'crsat ion  would  also  have  shed  an  illuminat- 
ing light  on  the  wherefore  of  the  “Pyro"  |>art  of 
the  title.  Professor  Pyro,  to  sum  the  matter  up 
in  the  succinct  words  of  one  of  his  office-boys,  was 
a “crank"  on  j)liotogra])hy.  It  was  the  subject 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart  a fact  ])rovcd 
by  his  answer  when  asked  why  in  the  forty-odil 
A’ears  that  he  had  been  a pliotograiihei — he  had 


never  taken  a vacation.  "There  is  no  other 
place  on  earth,"  wore  his  words  on  that  occasion, 
"wdiere  I can  have  snch  a good  time  or  make 
myself  so  much  at  home  as  right  here  in  my  own 
studio." 

Not  only  did  Professor  Pyro  know  the  practice 
of  photography  in  all  of  its  branches  and  ramifi- 
cations, bnt  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
inside  history  of  each  phase  of  its  development 
and  the  story  connected  with  every  improvement 
it  had  undergone  since  its  incej)tion.  A chance 
((uestion,  ])iit  to  several  of  the  stmlio-ljoys  a few 
days  pre\’ions  to  the  opening  of  this  story,  had 
show'll  Professor  Pyro  that  there  w'as  a w'oefnl 
lack  of  knowledge  among  many  of  his  employees 
regarding  the  early  days  of  jihotography  and  its 
discovery.  No  sooner  was  he  made  aware  of 
this  condition  than  he  took  stejis  to  remedy  it. 
■V  ])hotographic  class  was  formed,  which  was  to 
meet  every  Saturday  morning  in  the  main  studio 
and  listen  to  an  informal  talk  on  photography 
given  by  Professor  Pyro.  In  the  Professor's 
oiiening  address — according  to  the  bulletin  which 
announced  the  forming  of  the  class — he  w'onid 
deal  with  the  earliest  days  of  photography,  and 
in  each  succeeding  talk  would  take  up  a further 
evolution  of  jihoto  jirinciples  and  jirocesses. 

The  Colten  Studio  emjiloyces  received  the  plan 
with  cntlmsiasm,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the 
series  of  talks  were  to  be  held  in  the  firm’s  time 
and  that  refreshments  would  be  served  after  each 
one,  but  because  they  knew  that  Professor  Pyro 
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had  made  a life-long  study  of  matters  jilioto- 
grajihie  and  that  tlie  information  he  would  give 
them  in  these  talks  would  prove  of  inestimahle 
value  to  them  iu  their  daily  work.  Add  to  tliis 
their  knowledge  that  Professor  Pyro  had  a way 
of  clothing  the  weightiest  statement  in  a sugar- 
coating  of  humor  which  was  irresistibly  funny, 
and  one  can  easily  account  for  the  fact  that  on 
the  Saturday  morning  of  the  first  meeting  every 
eiu])loyee  was  in  his  seat  in  the  studio-room. 
Promiitly  at  eleven  o'clock  Professor  Pyro  walked 
to  the  platform  and,  looking  down  on  the  smiling, 
eager  faces  upturned  to  his,  began  his  talks  on 
the  history  and  evolution  of  |)hotography. 

“The  bible  does  not  mention  the  iuciilent," 
Professor  Pyro  began,  “but  I have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Mother  Eve,  the  first  time  she  caught 
sight  of  her  reflection  in  the  lini])id  waters  of  the 
Gardtu  of  E<leu  lake,  fervently  wished  that  there 
were  some  way  in  which  sh(>  could  'fi.x'  the  pict- 
ure she  saw,  so  that,  when  Eather  Adam's  birth- 
day arrive<l,  she  might  make  him  a jireseut  of  it. 
My  reason  for  the  surmise  is  that,  being  the  first 
woman,  she  obviousl\-  invented  the  art  of  giving 
jireseuts;  and  the  likeness  of  herself,  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  must  have  apjiealed  to  her 
as  a gift  which  was  sure  to  be  ap[)reciated. 

“d'hiit  this  desire  to  catch  and  ‘fix'  the  elusive 
image  has  oecuiiied  men's  thoughts  as  far  back 
as  history  can  record  is  juoved  by  the  fact  that. 


iu  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  a city  which  was  de- 
stroyed more  than  a thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  a glass-lens  was  found.  This  lens 
can  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  its 
existence  tells  us  that  even  in  those  ancient  days 
the  manufacture  and  projierties  of  simple  lenses 
must  have  been  understood. 

“The  next  step  along  the  road  toward  the  evo- 
lution of  photography  came  when  Pliny,  the 
Roman  philosopher,  who  lived  during  the  first 
century,  noticed  and  recorded  the  fact  that  yel- 
low wax  was  blackened  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 
However,  like  the  boy  who  grabbed  the  handful 
of  bees,  Pliny  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  this 
discovery  after  he  had  it,  and  just  let  it  go. 

“Of  course,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that 
long  before  the  actual  discovery  of  photography 
the  idea  of  likenesses  being  made  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  must  have  occurred  to  those  who  ob- 
served the  shadows  and  reflections  thrown  by 
trees  and  other  objects  in  broail  daylight.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
jugglers  of  India  knew  of  a secret  jirocess  by 
which  they  could  make  jiictiires,  using  the  light 
of  the  sun  to  obtain  the  image.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  only  the  male  members  of  the 
tribe  were  allowed  to  jiractice  this  jirocess,  for 
the  secret  was  so  well  ke])t  that  no  one  to  this 
day  has  ever  been  able  to  even  verify  its  exist- 
ence. The  ancient  alchemists,  too,  are  said  to 
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have  flisc()verefl  a clieiiiioal  jirocess  hy  wliich 
sunlight-inijiressions  were  caught  and  recorded 
on  .sheets  of  glas.s;  but  verification  of  tlicsc  facts 
also  has  never  t)een  furnislicd. 

“The  first  tangilile  jiliotographic  item  of  im- 
jiortance  which  iiistory  records  does  not  come 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1. 5(1.5, 
f'abricius,  a magic-workcr.  was  trying  to  find  a 
preparation  l>y  means  of  which  he  might  be  able 
to  prolong  human  life — patent-medicines  to  cure 
any  ill  that  mankind  is  heir  to  not  yet  ha\’ing 
come  into  existence.  \’exed  at  his  repeated  fail- 
ures to  olitain  an  elixir  that  would  jirove  effica- 
cious, he  one  day  threw  a handful  of  salt,  with 
which  lie  was  experimenting,  into  a solution  of 
nifrate  of  silver  anil  tlius  obtained  a jirecipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver.  On  bringing  this  mixture 
out  of  the  room  with  the  intention  of  throwing  it 
away,  he  was  astonished  to  find  fliat  the  sun- 
liglit  soon  turned  the  milk-white  surface  black. 


Thus,  in  looking  for  one  thing,  friend  Faliricius 
found  another,  a familiar  enough  hapjiening  even 
to  us  twentieth  centur\’  mortals  when  looking 
for  anything  but  trouble,  in  the  search  of  which 
later  commodity  wc  arc  rarely  disappointed. 

"Ilis  accidental  discovery  startl'd  Fabricins 
experimenting,  but  the  old  bugaboo  of  some  way 
to  'fix’  the  image  must  have  jiroNcd  an  insur- 
mountable stumbling-block,  for — outside  of  a. 
lirief  mention  in  his  book  on  metals,  jmblishcd  in 
1.5(i(i,  in  which  is  recorded  the  fact  that  horn- 
silver  turns  black  when  cxjioscd  to  sunlight 
Fabricins  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  fur- 
ther contrifmtion  to  the  evolution  of  ])hotog- 
rajihy.  But  that  his  findings  were  to  prove  of 
inestimable  value  in  matters  ])hotographic  wc 
shall  sec  as  we  go  on. 

“Let  ns  now  imagine  almost  a century  of  time 
to  have  passed,  which  brings  us  to  the  year  ]().5((. 
'Idle  scene  is  Ital\',  and  here  wc  make  the  ac- 
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quaintance  of  a young  Neapolitan,  with  tlie 
many-syllal)led,  mouth-filling  name  of  Giovanni 
Battista  Della  Porta.  This  Italian  gentleman's 
claim  to  a niche  in  the  photograjjhic  hall  of  fame 
lies  in  the  fact  that  lie  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
camera  obscura.  Lest  this  ornate  title  liring  to 
your  mind  visions  of  a glorified  Graflex  or  other 
elaborate  picture-making  apparatus,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  Porta's  discovery  consisted 
merely  of  a light-tight,  movable  chamber,  in 
one  end  of  which  a small  hole  had  been  bored  and 
a lens  inserted.  The  ray  of  light  coming  through 
this  lens  showed,  on  a whitened  wall,  an  image  of 
the  exterior  view. 

“Nor  was  this  device  of  projecting  shadows 
through  an  opening  and  onto  the  wall  of  a cham- 
ber entirely  new  with  Porta.  The  ancients,  long 
before  his  day,  had  awed  and  mystified  their 
congregations  in  the  oracle  temples  with  similar 
devices.  However,  by  the  addition  of  a lens, 
and  by  making  his  dark-chamber  portable — no 
pun  intended — Porta  gave  to  the  world  an  inter- 
esting and  very  useful  improvement.  That  lus 
discovery  was  fraught  with  suggestion  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  in  later  years.  Fox  Talbot. 
Niepce.  Daguerre,  anil  other  bright  luminaries  of 
the  early  days  of  photograpliy — al)out  whom  I 
will  tell  you  more  in  my  later  talks — all  used  tlic 
camera  obscura  in  their  ]>h(jto  experiments. 

“It  might  l)e  mentioned,  in  passing,  tliat 
Porta's  only  reward  for  his  discoverx'  was  a beau- 
tifully engrossed  note  from  tlie  Ecclesiastical 
Cliurch  forl>idding  him  to  ])roceed  furtlier,  as  he 
was  violating  the  laws  of  nature  in  thus  i)roduc- 
iiig  artificial  images.  Iteforc  you  laugh  at  this 
ruling,  pause  a moment  and  give  tlujught  to 
the  fact  that  less  than  a huuflred  years  ago  the 
inventor  of  the  locomotive — that  iron-steed  which 
has  flone  so  much  to  link  the  worlil  together  and 
bring  the  East  to  the  West — was  revileil  and  \ ili- 
fied  because  he  said  human  beings  might  soon  be 
able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an 
hour  by  means  of  the  new  conveyance,  d’he 
good  peoj)le  of  his  time  contended  that  such 
utterances  were  in  ilirect  violation  of  the  word  of 
God,  who.  had  He  iuteude(l  His  ])eo])le  to  travel 
at  such  an  uidieard-of  rate  of  si)eed.  would  Him- 
self have  j)rovide(l  conveyances  in  wliicli  tliey 
could  do  so. 

"Here  let  us  j>ause  a moment  and  sec  how  far 
we  have  now  afivauced  along  the  road  of  photo- 
graphic accom])lishment.  We  find  tliat,  with 
Porta's  imeution,  we  are  now  in  jiossession  of  two 
vital  elements  or  factors  that  go  to  make  ii])  tlie 
process  of  iihotography  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

e have,  first,  the  discovery  of  J'abrieiiis  re- 
garding tlie  action  of  sunlight  on  eliloride  of 
silver — wliieli  gives  ns  the  liase  upon  which  to 


form  a photographic  image.  Then  the  discov- 
ery of  the  camera  obscura,  which  enables  us  to 
concentrate  or  focus  our  image  within  a dark- 
ened chamber.  And  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
ancient  hoodoo  of  lunv  to  ‘fix'  the  image  looms 
up,  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  to  vex  and  perjilex  us. 
But  even  in  this  direction  slow  progress  was 
already  being  made. 

“In  IT'io  J.  H.  Schultze  made  copies  of  a writ- 
ten manuscri])t  by  jilacing  the  writing  upon  a 
surface  coated  with  a mixture  of  salt  and  silver 
nitrate  solution.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  passing 
through  the  jiaper  which  was  translucent,  black- 
ened the  surface  underneath,  excejit  where  it  was 
protected  by  the  opa(|ue  ink  in  which  the  words 
of  the  manuscript  were  written.  By  this  process 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a white  copy  on  a black 
surface.  However,  this  impression  darkened 
rapidly  on  being  exposed  to  sunlight,  and,  as 
Schultze  could  find  no  way  to  make  the  image 
permanent,  he  went  no  further  with  his  work. 

“The  fact  that  the  sun  continued  its  action 
on  the  seusitizefl  surface,  even  after  the  desired 
image  was  fully  jiriiited,  proved  a great  handica]) 
until,  in  1777,  the  Swedish  chemist,  Scheele,  dis- 
covered that  red  light  produced  no  c'hcraical 
change  on  chloride  of  silver.  This  discovery 
made  it  possible  to  experiment  on  images  pro- 
duced by  sunlight  upon  such  a surface. 

“Although  it  was  Scheele  who  first  found  that 
a red  light  was  a safe  one  by  which  to  handle 
chloride  of  silver,  it  was  not  until  a hundred 
years  later,  in  1844,  to  be  exact,  that  Claudet, 
the  owner  of  one  of  the.  only  two  pliotographic 
studios  in  London  at  that  time,  took  out  a patent 
for  the  use  of  red  light  in  the  darkroom. 

“Two  separate  and  distinct  reasons  kept 
Scheele  from  first  obtaining  this  identical  jiatcut. 
One  was  that,  in  his  day,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a photographer,  and  the  other  that, 
by  the  same  token,  there  was  also  no  such 
thing  as  a darkroom.  Thus  we  see  that  it 
is  not  always  the  early  biril  who  catches  the 
worm.  Tliere  is  such  a thing  as  getting  ii|)  too 
early  and  finding  that  the  worm  has  not  as  yet 
arriveil  to  be  caught. 

"And  now."  said  I’rofessor  l*yro,  taking  out 
his  watch  and  glancing  at  it  in  evident  surprise, 
“Inning  taken  you  a lillle  wa,\’  along  tlie  great 
pholograiihic  higliwa\',  1 will  leave  its  further 
evolution  for  next  Saturday's  meeting.  A \’ote 
will  now  be  takem  as  to  whether  w(‘  shall  all  ju'o- 
ceed  into  the  library  and  jiartake  of  some  refresh- 
ments or  go  back  to  onr  work.  .Ml  in  favor  ot 
th('  former  will  please  raise  their  right  hands  and 
pass  solemnly  toward  the  librar\’-door.  " 

Needless  to  sa\',  the  refreshment-vote  was 
nnanimous  and  was  jiasseil  jmmiptly. 
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“We  Are  Ready  Now!” 

The  (le.stnic'tiun  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  in 
Manila  Bay,  18!)8,  l)y  the  American  S(|ua<l- 
ron  eominanded  hy  Admiral  Dewey,  was  pre- 
ceded hy  the  historically  famous  order  signaled 
hy  the  American  commander  to  his  junior  offi- 
cer: "You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready,  (Irid- 
ley."  Destined  to  he  eijually  memorahle  in 
naval  annals,  though  indicating  somewhat 
ditf'erent  conditions,  is  the  reply:  "We  are 

ready  now!”  given  h>’  Commander  Jose])h  K. 
Taussig,  the  senior  officer  of  tlu-  first  contin- 
gent of  Amcric'an  destroyers — as  it  a])in-oachcd 
(Queenstown  -to  the  imjuirv  of  the  British 
admiral.  Sir  Lewis  Bayly — "When  will  you  he 
ready  for  ser^■icef  " It  is  a fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  literall.\’  ready  to  face  the  eucm\’. 
for  the  Commanding  officer  had  lost  no  time  to 
put  things  in  shipsha])c  on  the  way  over.  We 
are  indchted  to  the  rare  artistic  skill  and  ])cr- 
sonal  enthusiasm  of  F.  J.  IMortimer,  the  dis- 
tiiiguislusl  English  marinc-])hotogTa])hcr.  for  the 
l)ri\  ilege  to  reproduce  and  ])uhlish,  in  the  current 
numher  of  1*iioto-Eka.  the  stirring  ])icture  of  a 
scene  that  illustrates  the  i)rompt  and  cheering  re- 
sponse: "We  are  read.\’  now!  " Though  a nati\e 
and  loyal  Englishman,  Mr.  Mortinu-r  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  American  navy  and.  eager  to  he 
the  first  to  ])ortray  with  his  magic  camera  the 
arri\'al  in  British  waters  of  the  American  fleet, 
he  had  hceii  lying  in  wait  several  <lays  foi-  the 
|)recious  moment.  How  well  fie  succeeded  in 
accomiilishiug  his  admirahle  and  sclf-a])]>ointed 
task,  necil  not  he  told.  The  glimpse  of  the 
American  destro\-crs  ploughing  their  way  through 
a cho|)|)\-  sea:  the  surging  sea  itself  and,  float- 
ing from  the  stci’u  of  a British  craft  in  friendl,\- 
salulc,  and  dominating  the  |)iclure  «ith  its 
])i-o1ccting  folds,  the  flag  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy the  Stars  and  Strijies,  from  a jiicture  that 

musi  stir  the  hi 1 of  every  patriotic  .Vmerican. 

d'hoiigh  criticism  of  Air.  Mortimer's  jiicturc 
will  not  he  lacking,  it  should  Im>  rememhered 
that  to  rcjircscuf  flic  American  flag  as  flying 
from  left  to  right,  as  is  customai'y,  ma,\'  not 
have  heen  possible  in  the  circumstances.  As 
for  the  manner  of  attaching  the  flag  to  the 
staff  -although  not  in  accord  with  the  jiracticc 
in  the  American  and  the  British  Na\al  Service 
this  is  prohahly  an  artistic  liherty  on  the  jiarl 


of  Air.  Mortimer;  tor  an  artist  is  allowed  more 
or  less  latitude  (artistic  license)  in  composing 
his  picture.  It  may  he  that  the  flag  was  se- 
cured to  the  staff',  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
jihotograjih,  to  give  it  greater  stability  and  to 
enable  it  to  assume  a position  in  the  picture 
in  accord  with  the  artist's  pictorial  design,  than 
might  l)e  the  case  were  it  attached  to  the  hal- 
yard, hauled  snug  to  the  truck  and  allowed  to 
swing  afisolutely  clear,  away  from  the  staff. 
Air.  Alortimer  ma\'  also  have  had  in  mind  the 
resolute  commander  who  lashes  the  flag  to  the 
mast  so  that,  during  the  fight,  it  cannot  he 
haulcil  down,  hut  go  down  with  the  ship.  No 
one  will  deny  the  grace  and  jiicturesqueness 
that  the  artist  lias  e.xpressetl  in  his  arrangement 
of  this  American  flag.  To  (|uihhle  over  so  unim- 
portaiit  a detail,  would  seem  like  straining  a 
jioint.  And  Air.  Alortimer's  insjiiring  picture 
serves  also  to  remind  us  of  the  important  j)art 
])layed  by  the  American  navy  in  the  present 
world-war — a jiart  ])erformed  in  a highh'  suc- 
cessful though  unostentatious  maimer.  It  has 
conveveil  safely  a millioii  of  our  men  to  France 
and  has  aided  in  destroying  the  dangerous 
activity  of  the  German  submarines.  In  the 
flush  of  our  enthusiasm  over  the  achievements 
of  the  American  army  on  the  western  battle- 
front.  let  us  not  forget  to  give  a share  of  the 
glory  to  the  American  navy.  No  higher  tribute 
to  the  efficiency  and  courage  of  the  American 
navy  has  been  ]>aid  than  that  by  Admiral 
Bayly,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  the  .Vmerican  fleet  in  England, 
a copy  of  which  has  been  courteously  furnished 
the  Editor  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
L.  S.  Navy.  It  is  as  follow's; 

" (’onuuaiidcr-  in  - Chief's  office.  (Queenstown, 
tth  of  Alay.  f!)18.  ‘On  the  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  luiitcd  States'  men-of-war 
at  (Queenstown.  I wish  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  United  States'  otficers  and 
ratings  for  the  skill,  energy,  and  unfailing  good 
nature  which  they  have  all  consistently  shown, 
and  wliicli  (|ualitics  have  so  materially  assisted 
(he  war  by  eiialiliug  the  ships  of  the  Allied 
Bowers  to  cross  the  ocean  in  comparative  free- 
dom. To  command  you  is  an  honour,  to  work 
with  you  is  a pleasure,  and  to  know  yon  is  to 
know  the  best  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.' 
Lewis  Bayly,  Admiral.  Coinmaiider-in-(diief.  ’ 
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Is  Photography  a Luxury? 

WITH  tlie  imposition  of  a tax  on  pliotogra])liic 
materia!  used  chiefly  hy  the  amateur,  a ])op- 
uiar  pastime  will  he  seriously  affected.  In  view  of 
the  valuahle  assistance  the  amateur  i)hot(jgrai)hcr 
is  rendering  the  Government,  in  war-work,  it  will 
he  interesting  to  see  to  w hat  extent  he  will  he  en- 
conragc'd  to  continue  his  ])atriotic  activities.  How 
such  a revenue-measure  is  received  In’  the  English 
photographic  workers,  may  he  seen  from  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Amateur  Phototiraphcr: 
“This  is  not  such  a simple  and  easy  i|uestion  to 
answer  as  seems  a])j)arent  at  first  glance;  and  the 
new  Budget,  with  its  clause  of  luxury-taxation, 
is  likely  to  have  a ])eculiar  interest  for  photog- 
raphers. Will  or  will  not  i)hotography  he  classt'd 
among  the  suhjects  lial)le  to  this  new  means  of 
obtaining  reveuuef  If  an  impartial  survey  is 
extended  to  the  subject  it  will  he  seen  at  once 
what  an  integral  })art  ])hotograpliy  makes  of  the 
whole  complex  falnhc  of  modern  cix  ilizatiou.  To 
the  outsider,  photography  in  many  ca.ses  means 
little  more  than  the  amateur  who  owns  a hand- 
camera  and  ines.se.s  in  a darkroom  with  chemicals: 
or  the  man  who  makes  his  livelihood  liy  making 
the  ])uhlic's  jjortraits;  or  as  an  interesting  ijictorial 
addition  to  our  newsjjajiers  and  magazines,  ihit 
anyone  with  a wider  and  more  intimate  knowl- 
eflge  of  this  modern  marvel  knows  what  an  im- 
]3ortant  factor  ]>hotograi)hy  is  in  the  system  of  a 
healthy.  progre.ssi\’e  nation.  As  a factor  in 
commerce,  it  is  recognized  liy  all  cle\’cr,  energetic 
business  men  to  he  of  very  great  value,  indeed. 
iMnch  of  their  ad\'ertising-matter  is  based  upon 
its  use;  its  scientific  help  is  sought  eagerly  in  their 
inventi\’e  plans  and  new  constrnetix’e  schemes; 
in  shi])-hnilding  and  engineering,  two  of  the  most 
\ ital  industries  on  which  (ireat  Britain  is  relying 
for  \’ictory.  it  is  made  use  of  in  countless  direc- 
tions. As  a means  to  sjiread  news,  imi)ressi\’el\’ 
and  \ i\idl\-.  it  is  pre-eminent:  and  the  modern 
pictorial  newsj)a])cr  forms  one  of  the  most  sne- 
cessfnl  links  to  connect  together  the  jieojile  of  the 
nation  in  thonglit  and  action.  While  the  written 
description  is  greatly  influenced  and  colored  by 
the  writer's  \ iew-point.  the  jihotograjihic  jiieture 
serves  as  an  inpiartial  and  neutral  recorder  of 
events  and  happenings,  d ins  method  to  con\’e.\’ 
news  and  scenes  in  a realistic  manner  has  l.-een 
realized  and  apjireeiated  by  tlie  War-Office  of 
this  country;  hence  the  recent  nnmerons  exhibi- 
tions of  war-])hotographs  and  motion-jiict  lire 
films  all  over  the  country,  to  imjiress  n])on  ns 
the  jirogress  and  the  tragedies  of  the  war,  ami  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  sacrifices  and 
efforts  which  will  be  necessarx’  before  a successful 
finish  comes  to  the  gigantic  conflict,  d’hen  last, 
but  in  imjiortance  an  easy  first,  comes  its  \ ahie  as 


a factor  in  the  military  machine.  The  ])hoto- 
grajihic  sections  of  the  Royal  Flying  Cor])s  and 
the  Royal  Naval  Air-Service,  now  amalgamated 
into  the  Royal  Air-Force,  have  jirovcd  the  nnicine 
and  indis])ensal)le  assistance  of  jihotography  to 
the  ])lanning  and  nia])i)ing  of  a military  action  of 
an\’  kind  whatever.  It  is  safe  to  as.sert  that  at 
no  time  in  the  whole  of  ])hotogra])hy's  evolntion 
has  so  much  de])ended  upon  the  jierfection  of  its 
development,  skill  and  resource  of  its  operators, 
as  it  has  njion  tlie  successful  accomiilishment  of 
the  work  of  onr  aeriab|)hotograi)hers. 

After  these  vital  ])hases  of  ])hotographic  work, 
we  come  to  the  lesser  Imt  none  the  less  essential 
branches, — namely,  the  ])ortrait-work  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  use  of  the  camera  as  a recrea- 
tion for  busy  cix  ilian  workers  in  war-time  and 
other  national  vocations.  There  may  lie  a more 
reasonable  doubt  whether  the  first  is  a luxury, 
pure  and  simjile,  or  not.  A few  decades  ago, 
when  the  ])ortrait-])hotogra])h  first  came  into 
x'ogne,  no  (lonl)t  it  could  be  classed  as  a luxury  ; 
but  within  recent  years  its  x'oinme  has  so  swelled 
and  its  iiiHiience  so  jiermeated  human  relation- 
ship, that  its  sentimental  and  jiersonal  value 
are  mi(|nestioned.  \Vhat  family  in  the  whole  of 
the  belligerent  countries  is  thei'e  that  does  not 
cherish  some  picture,  crude  or  perfect,  of  its  loved 
ones  awa>’  Hghting  in  the  dreadful  cauldron  of 
bloodsluslf  It  seems  almost  a sacrilege  to  im- 
pose taxation  on  this  slender  lint  ])owerfnl  liond 
of  affection  between  ns;  and  we  certainly  do  not 
think  that  ])hotogra])h,\’  of  this  kind  deserx’es 
classilication  with  such  obx’ions  objects  of  luxury 
as  jewelrx’.  fancx'  clothes,  unnecessary  orna- 
ments. etc.  Following  close  on  this  subject 
comes  the  second  one  of  jihotography  as  a hobby. 
It  lias  been  suggested  that  this  aspect  may  have 
tn  bear  the  brunt  of  tins  luxury-taxation,  as  far 
as  photograplix’  is  coneerned;  but  ex’en  such  a 
jinrely  recreatix’c  form  lias  claims  to  exenijition 
mneli  on  the  same  lines  as  some  of  the  oilier  a])- 
plieations.  The  liealt  h-gi\ing  and  beneficial 
effects  of  a hobbx’  of  this  jiarticnlar  kind  on  the 
ox’erworked  and  war-sl  raiiu'il  mind  are  beyond 
((nestion.  However,  as  tobacco,  once  consid- 
ereil  a luxury,  has  taken  such  a Imld  on  mankind 
as  to  be  well-nigh  a necessitx',  and  has  been  taxed 
because  of  the  ])ressnre  of  national  (arenni- 
stanees.  it  becomes  a moot  jioilit  whether  re- 
ereatix'e  jihiitography  should  be  exempt  in  this 
respi-ct.  If  the  exigency  of  the  situation  de- 
mand it.  and  the  anthorilies  see  fit  to  tax  the 
cost  of  onr  materials,  then  we,  as  jiatriolie  citi- 
zens. can  hardix'  olijeet  to  the  paxnieiil  of  the 
tax,  prnx’ided  that  all  other  hobbies,  as  well  as 
|)hntogra])h\’,  are  forci'd  In  shoulder  eqnallx’  the 
burden.  This  last  is  a xital  imporlani  point.'' 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
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1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided,  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  He 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  ])roperty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  ]>hotogra])her  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

0.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  1 1 x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  icood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  ex[>ress. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Spirit  of  Spring  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1918 

Fir.ft  Prize:  Winn  W.  Davidson. 

Second  Prize:  P.  Boetel. 

Third  Prize:  Louis  F.  Bucher. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ro.ss  W.  Baker,  Mrs.  Wilfred 
E.  Clarke,  Louis  R.  Dyar,  E.  M.  Pratt,  J.  Herbert 
Saunders,  W.  Stelcik,  S.  J.  Wigley. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1918 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Hardening  the  Negative-Film 

It  might  be  well  t<3  consider  the  valuable  projjerties 
of  formaline  during  the  ai)proaching  warm  weather. 
One  of  these  is  to  |)repare  the  surface  of  gelatine  ])rints 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosi)here  dviring  warm 
weather  or  in  tropical  or  .semi-troi)ical  climates. 
serviceable  mixture  is  prepared  as  follows:  To  nine 
parts  of  water,  add  one  part  of  formaline.  The  mixture 
is  applied  for  .several  minutes  to  the  uegativ'e,  after 
which  the  same  may  or  may  not  be  rinsed,  and  then 
dried  at  once.  The  negatives  of  the  gelatine-negatives 
or  i)rints,  in  the  making,  will  lie  able  to  resi.st  the  action 
of  liipiids  which  attack  the  gelatine-film. 
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Advanced  Competition  Architectural 
Subjects  Closes  October  31,  1918 

It  is  several  years  since  we  liave  liad  a competi- 
tion devoted  to  architectural  snlijects.  At  first  glance, 
it  might  appear  that  the  portrayal  of  heautifnl  hits  of 
architecture  involved  no  si)ecial  technical  or  artistic 
skill  for  the  reason  that  Iniildings  do  not  move,  nor 
may  they  he  composed  into  groups  the  same  as  ])ersons. 
True  enough.  Vmildings  do  not  move  and  they  cannot 
he  asked  to  group  themselves  artistically,  hut  the  fact 
remains  that  architectural  photograi)hy  demands  con- 
summate skill.  In  all  photography  there  is  no  subject 
that  requires  such  attention  to  light  and  shade,  to  ])oint 
of  view  and  to  treatment. 

In  this  competition,  idiotograjihs  of  domestic,  church, 
commercial  and  government  architecture  are  accept- 
able. A handsome  f;u;ade  of  a hank-huihling  can  1)C 
made  as  attractive  as  a beautiful  church  by  selecting 


the  right  viewpoiTit.  The  importance  of  shadows  was 
particularly  menlioncd  in  the  editorial,  ".Summer- 
Shadows,"  in  -Inly  Puoto-Kh.\.  By  rc-rea<!ing  it,  con- 
testants will  understand  why  :i  l)ank-!)uilding  may 
make  as  beautiful  a picture  as  a church  if  due  attention 
is  ])aid  to  light  and  shade.  The  object  of  this  com])cti- 
tion  is  to  awaken  camerists  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  architecture.  Buildings  in  ^•illages  and 
towns  are  as  elfective  subjects  as  those  in  the  large 
cities.  .\  Colonial  church  in  a New  Kngland  \'illagc 
may  be  made  as  i)ietures(|ue  as  an  old  Siianish  monas- 
tery in  California.  Likewise,  the  l\'oolworlh  Ibiilding 
in  New  ^’ork  City  is  a constant  invitalion  by  day  and 
by  night  to  the  amliitious  camcrist.  My  object  in 
mentioning  these  subjects  indi.scriminately  is  lo  con- 
vey the  idea — although  roughly — that  any  Imilding 
that  possesses  |)ronounced  architectural  beauty  is  a lit 
subject  for  this  competition.  However,  contestants 
should  rememlier  t hat  many  older  types  of  architecture 


do  not  appeal  to  us  to-day,  althoiigli  in  their  day 
they  were  considered  to  he  marvels  of  l)eauty.  The 
point  to  remeinher  is  to  select  some  V)it  of  architecture 
that  makes  a strong  appeal  and  to  photogra])h  that  in 
j)reference  to  another  hit  that  is  apparently  lifeless 
and  cold. 

One  of  the  most  important  iireliminary  steps  to 
take  with  regard  to  all  architectural  subjects  is  a 
thorough  study  of  every  possil>le  point  of  view.  There 
will  he  always  one  point  from  which  the  hest  result 
may  he  ohtained.  As  soon  as  this  has  heen  deter- 
mined, a careful  stiuly  of  light  and  shade  should  he 
made.  After  many  imsucce.ssful  attempts  “to  get 
things  just  right,"  the  camerist  may  find  that  hy 
night  his  subject  t)ecomes  alive  with  the  very  effect 
he  cannot  obtain  by  daylight.  Often,  an  artfully 
concealed  street-lamp  works  wonders.  In  .some  cases, 
lights  from  within  the  building  enable  the  camerist 
to  olitain  the  desired  effect.  Whenever  possible,  try 
to  make  the  jjicture  tell  a story.  Get  away,  if  pos- 
sil)le,  from  a purely  commercial  reproduction.  Of 
course,  some  subjects  are  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a story;  Init  there  are  many  others  that  combine 
architectviral  beauty  with  artistic  ami  spiritual  feeling. 

“Do  not  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew,"  is  an 
old  adage  (larticularly  apj)licable  to  the  subject  in 
(jnestion.  If  a bea^itiful  fayade  is  i)referable  to  a 
picture  of  the  entire  building — photograph  the  facade 
and  let  another  attempt  the  whole  building. 
referring  to  the  article,  “Some  ('itv-Subjects,"  l)v 
W illiam  S.  Davis,  in  July  PHOTO-EiiA,  workers  will 
note  that  the  illustrations  on  pages  17,  18  and  1'.) 
show  but  a j)art  of  the  buildings  ami,  in  consecpience, 
these  pictures  are  more  truly  pleasing  and  effective. 
For  exam])le,  the  Xew  York  Puldic  Library,  on  Fifth 
,\venue,  is  .so  situated  that  a front  view  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  becau.se  of  traffic.  Fven  from  the 
oi)j)osite  side  of  the  avenue,  the  average  lens  will  not 
include  the  entire  building  .satisfactorily.  In  this 
case,  a much  better  cour.se  to  pursue  would  be  to 
photograph  the  Iniilding  from  another  ])oint  of  view — 
down  or  u[)  the  avenue — and  possibly  the  best  result 
would  be  obtained  by  confining  fhe  |)icture  to  the 
main-entrance  or  other  important  part  of  the  build- 
ing. In  lloston.  the  Public  Library  is  .so  situated 
that  a view  of  the  entire  building  may  be  had  from 
the  opi)C)site  side  of  a large  scjuare.  On  the  other 
hand,  pictures  of  various  jiarts  of  the  building's  ex- 
terior may  be  made  conveTiiently  from  three  sides. 
From  these  remarks  camerists  should  ap])reciate  the 
value  of  the  ailvice  to  study  their  subject  from  every 
angle,  and  under  different  kinds  of  light,  before  at- 
teiu])ting  to  make  a picture. 

Xotliing  in  architect\ire  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
high  tower,  either  .standing  alone  or  as  ]>art  of  a build- 
ing. At  the  same  lime,  there  are  few  mon*  difficult 
subjects  to  ])hotograph.  I nless  the  camera  is  ef|iiipi)ed 
with  a rising-and-falling  front,  or  a swing-back,  it 
may  be  well  to  seek  other  subjects,  for  a tower  that 
is  not  plumb  or  one  that  is  distorted  will  be  rejected 
at  once  b\-  the  judges.  In  some  cases,  a camerist 
may  be  forlunale  enough  to  obtain  the  desired  effect 
.some  distance  from  the  subject  by  using  the  single 
condjination  of  his  lens  or  by  using  a tele[)hoto-at- 
lachmenl.  ,\lways  remember  that  the  plate  or  film 
must  be  absolulel\'  ])arallel  to  the  upright  lines  of  the 
building  to  be  ])hotograi)lied,  olherwi.se  the  subject, 
will  a])pear  larger  at  the  to])  or  bottom  or  vice  versa 
accoriling  to  how  much  the  camera  is  pointed  u])  or 
down.  ,Vl  tent  ion  to  this  ])oml  is  advisable  also  when 
photograidiing  from  a houselo])  or  a window.  'Phe 
use  of  wide-angle  len.ses  is  often  nect'ssary,  jilthough 


their  use  should  be  curtailed  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  distorted  perspective.  It  is  far  more 
preferable  to  get  far  enough  away  to  make  use  of  the 
wide-angle  lens  unnecessary.  True  enough,  this  is 
not  always  possible.  However,  it  may  be  seen  readily 
that  architectural  photography  involves  much  techni- 
cal and  artistic  skill;  and  that  personal  initiative  is 
no  small  factor  to  obtain  succe,s.sful  results. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  of  vital  importance. 
Experienced  workers  know  that  a white  marble  build- 
ing requires  less  exposure  than  one  made  of  red  sand- 
stone even  though  both  buildings  are  lighted  by 
bright  sunlight.  Likewi.se  it  should  be  remembered 
that  deep  shadows  underneath  porticos  and  doorways 
require  more  exposure  des|>ite  the  fact  that  the  sun 
may  be  shining  brightly  outside.  The  old  maxim  to 
expose  for  the  shadows  is  very  much  in  force  with 
regard  to  architectural  idiotography.  In  all  cases, 
careful  attetition  should  be  given  to  the  material  of 
which  a btiilding  is  made,  particularly  with  reganl 
to  the  color  of  entrances,  facades,  porticos  and  other 
l>arts  of  the  building  that  differ  in  color  from  the 
main  building.  Since  colors  photograph  to  greater 
or  lesser  advantage  it  may  be  seen  that  a white  build- 
ing with  green  trimmings  would  require  different 
treatment  from  a red  building  with  white  trimmings. 
The.se  little  jjoints  may  appear  superfluous,  but  success- 
fid  architectural  photography  takes  these  very  details 
into  strict  account.  X^eedless  to  say,  a reliable  ex- 
posure-meter. ray-screen,  tripod  and  orthochromatic 
])lates  or  films  are  essential  to  success.  Of  course, 
excellent  [ihotographs  are  made  without  these  acces- 
sories; but  the  chances  of  success  are  better  if  the 
camerist  is  equipped  properly. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a competition  devoted  to 
architectural  sidijects  has  not  appeared  in  Photo-Er.x 
for  several  years,  it  would  seem  that  many  camerists 
should  have  excellent  material  to  submit  to  the  judges. 
The  thou.sands  of  beautiful  public  and  private  build- 
ings scattered  throughout  the  world  should  be  induce- 
ment enough  for  camerists  to  enter  this  competition 
from  outsiile  the  I’nited  States.  Virtually  every 
competition  brings  entries  from  other  countries  than 
our  own  ami  we  are  only  too  glad  to  welcome  these 
competitors.  One  word  of  caution  with  regard  to 
j)hotogra|diing  pulilic  buildings  at  this  time,  be  sure 
to  consult  the  jiolice  or  other  authorities  before  ventur- 
ing near  any  jiublic  building  with  a camera.  In  every 
case  brought  to  our  attention  the  authorities  have 
been  very  courteous.  All  legitimate  photographers 
have  received  ])ermission  to  make  the  pictures  de- 
sired. Xow  and  then,  [lermi.ssion  with  certain  re- 
strictions has  been  granted;  but  in  no  case  have  we 
heard  of  any  serious  interference  with  the  camerist 's 
])lans.  We  hope  that  this  com|)etition  will  [irove  to 
be  one  of  the  best  from  an  educational.  |)hotographic 
and  artistic  ])oint  of  view. 

A.  H.  II. 

Lens-Terms  Briefly  Explained 

Aciikom.vtic 

TERM  ai)])lied  to  a lens  to  indicate  that  it  has  been 
constructed  of  more  than  one  kind  of  gla.ss,  in  order 
that  it  may  bring  to  the  .same  focus  rays  of  different 
colors.  A non-achromatic  lens  has  a different  focus  for 
every  different  color.  ,\s,  therefore,  in  daylight  we 
.see  chiefly  by  means  of  orange  and  yellow  rays,  which 
are  the  most  ])owerful  as  far  as  affecting  the  eyes  is 
concerned,  but  i)hotogra])h  by  means  of  bine  and  blue- 
violet,  to  which  the  emulsion  is  most  sensitive,  if  we 
focused  with  a non-achromatic  lens  we  should  not 
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liave  tlie  plate  or  tllin  in  the  ])osition  which  would  give 
a sharp  jiicture  on  it.  _\n  achromatic  lens  I'or  photog- 
raphy usually  brings  ffie  yellow  and  the  hlue-violet 
rays  to  the  same  Focus.  If  it  has  had  a Further  correc- 
tion so  as  to  bring  a third  color  to  the  same  focus,  it  is 
sometimes  called  an  “ai)ochromatic  " lens,  or  an  "jiih)- 
chromat.  " hut  the  term  is  mostly  limited  to  lenses  for 
microscoi)y.  Every  photographic  lens,  uidess  it  is 
requireil  otherwise  in  order  to  give  a .soft  ont-of-focns 
result,  should  he  achromatic. 

.Vnclk  of  \ iew 

d'he  size  of  plate  used  and  the  focus  of  the  lens 
determine  the  "angle  of  view."  This  is  the  angle  in- 
cluded in  the  j)ict>ire.  measured  horizontally  or  ^dong 
the  base-line  of  the  j)late.  It  shonld  he  distinguished 
clearly  from  the  angle  of  the  cone  of  rays  Forming  tin- 
circle  of  ilinminal ion. 

.Vpehtuhe 

.Vpertnre  may  he  defined  as  the  size  of  the  opening 
of  the  lens  through  which  light  ])asses.  ll  can  he 
ascertained,  approximately,  hy  measuring  the  diameter 
of  the  o[)eiung  in  the  sto]>  or  diaphragm;  hut  this 
methrxl  does  not  take  into  account  the  i-ondcusing- 
action  of  the  front  lens  on  the  heam  entering  it.  which 
ma.\’  enable  it  to  j)ass  through  a smalh-r  opening  than 
would  otherwise  he  the  case. 

I o find  the  actual  aperture  this  must  he  taki-n  into 


account.  'I'o  do  this  the  lens  is  foi-nsed  on  some 
ilistaid  object,  and  then  the  focusing-scrcen  is  darkene<l 
over  or  replaceil  by  a card  with  a small  hole  in  the 
center  of  it.  .V  light  is  placed  against  the  hole,  when  a 
heam  of  light  will  he  found  issuing  from  the  lens,  the 
diameter  of  which  heam  is  that  of  the  true  aperture. 
'I'he  size  of  the  heam  can  he  measured  by  letting  it 
Fall  on  a piece  of  white  card;  or  it  can  he  rcconled  by 
putting  a plat(‘  or  a scrap  of  hromi<l<-  paper  in  its 
track.  'I'lie  ajM-rture  is  almost  always  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  focal  length. 

.V  PL.\. VATIC 

.\  term  now  seldom  used.  It  was  applied  to  lenses 
which  could  he  used  without  stojipiug  down  hut  yet 
were  free  from  spherical  aberration.  Such  lenses 
were  ealle<l  "a[>lanats." 

.\STIC.M  M'TSM  \\n  .VvASTIOMAT 

,\  d<‘feel  in  lenses  which  results  in  the  imagi-,  except 
in  the  center  of  the  field,  being  indistinct  o|-  blurred 
in  a particular  way.  IF  it,  is  the  image  of  a j . it  will 
he  found  that  either  the  upright  or  the  horizontal  bar 
of  the  cross  can  he  foeiisi-d  sharpl\'.  hut  not  both  at 
once.  Eoeiisiug  one  throws  the  other  out  of  focus  if 
it  was  sharp  originall\'.  It  was  much  more  pre\'aleiit 
in  tin-  older  ty|)es  of  lenses  made  before  the  many  new 
glasses  inirodneed  at  .leiia  were  ohtamahle.  Ilenei- 
modern  l<-nses,  in  wliii-li  such  glasses  lia\'e  enabled 
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astigmatism  to  be  reduced  to  a very  great  extent,  are 
termed  " anastigmats.” 

Circle  of  Illumination 

If  tlie  camera  used  is  large  enough,  it  ivill  be  seen 
that  tlie  image  given  liy  every  lens  is  a circular  one, 
and  the  circle  bounding  the  area  over  which  the  lens 
will  form  an  image — (good  or  bad) — is  known  as  the 
“circle  of  illumination.”  It  is  always  in  practice 
much  larger  than  the  circle  over  which  the  lens  will 
give  good  definition. 

Covering-Power 

A lens  is  said  to  “cover"  a plate  of  such  and  such  a 
size  when  it  will  give  good  definition  over  the  whole 
of  that  area.  If  the  statement  is  made  without 
(pialification,  it  is  understood  that  it  will  cover  with 
full  aperture.  If  the  stoji  is  stated,  then  the  covering- 
Iiower  with  nothing  larger  than  that  stop  is  ini|)lied. 
(ienerally  siicaking,  the  smaller  the  stoj)  the  greater 
the  covering-power.  As  stoiijiiug  down  does  not 
increase  the  size  of  the  circle  of  illumination,  it  follows 
that  the  smaller  the  stoj)  the  nearer  does  the  circle 
marking  the  covering-]iower  approach  the  circle  of 
illumination.  'J'he  size  of  plate  which  a lens  will  cover 
is  one  the  diagonal  of  which  is  eipial  to  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  marking  the  covering-iiower. 

Depth  of  Focus 

This  is  .sometimes  called  de|)th  of  field.  It  may  be 
defined  as  the  ca))acity  of  a lens  to  give  sufficiently 
sharp  images  of  objects  at  ilitferent  distances  at  the 
same  time.  In  lu-actice,  it  is  governed  by  the  aper- 
ture or  stop  used:  the  smaller  the  stoji  the  greater  the 
depth.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  a lens  that  it  has 
“great  dejith  of  focus";  but  since  this,  if  it  mean 
anything  at  all,  means  that  it  works  at  a comparatively 
small  sto|),  it  is  far  from  being  a recommendation, 
f'orall  practical  purposes,  every  lens  at  the  same  focus 
and  ajierture  has  deiith  of  focus  to  an  equal  degree. 


Diaphragm  ok  Stop 

The  diaphragm  or  stop  is  that  part  of  the  lens  which 
determines  the  aperture  at  which  it  works.  It  is 
usually  of  metal  and  in  most  modern  lenses  takes 
the  form  known  as  the  “iris-diaphragm.”  This  is  an 
apiiliance  of  metal-leave.s — sometimes  the  leaves  are 
of  vulcanite — which  slide  over  each  other  on  moving 
an  index  or  rotating  a ring,  so  that  the  opening  is 
made  larger  or  smaller,  while  remaining  approximately 
circular.  “Waterhouse  diaphragms”  were  loose  plates 
of  metal,  each  with  a hole  of  different  size.  A “ro- 
tating-diaphragm”  is  a circular  plate  with  holes  of 
different  sizes,  mounted  eccentrically,  so  that  on  turn- 
ing it  any  particular  hole  can  be  brought  into  the  axis 
of  the  lens. 

Diaphragms  are  never  described  by  their  actual 
dimensions,  since  this  does  not  concern  the  photog- 
rapher, fnit  by  their  relation  to  the  focus  of  the  lens. 
Thus  if  the  lens  is  of  eight  inches  focus  and  the  stop  is 
one  inch  in  diameter,  we  do  not  call  it  a one-inch 
stop,  but  descrilie  the  stop  as  F/8, — pronounced 
eff-eight, — meaning  that  the  stoj)  is  in  diameter  one- 
eighth  of  the  focus  of  the  lens.  There  is  another 
system  of  numbering  stops,  known  aS  the  “U.S.  ” 
ii/.r.),  but  it  also  takes  focus  into  consideration,  as 
do  certain  other  methods  that  have  been  suggested 
anil  used  more  or  less. 

d'lie  advantage  to  refer  the  stop  to  the  focus  of  the 
lens  rather  than  give  its  actual  measurement  is  that 
it  at  once  indicates  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  other.  Jhoadly  .speaking,  we  may 
.say  that  all  lenses  in  which  the  aiierture  is  in  the  same 
i elation  to  the  focus  reipiire  the  same  exposure.  So 
that  a Icus  with  an  oiiening  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
and  a focus  of  one  inch  requires  the  same  e.xposure  as 
one  which  has  an  opening  one  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
focus  of  eight  inches,  or  one  of  six-inch  aperture  and 
four-feel  focus,  and  so  ou. 

R.  L.  Horton,  in  PhotO(jrapluj. 

( To  be  eonthninl. ) 
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Pyro-soda  for  Dish  and  Factorial  Development 

Good  formulae  are  always  to  be  desired.  Here  is  one 
from  L.  A.  D.  in  The  Amateur  Photoyrapher. 

The  following  pyro-soda  formula  is  one  which  I have 
used  for  the  last  six  years  for  dish  and  factorial  devel- 
opment, and  I have  not  yet  come  across  one  to  equal 
it.  It  gives  “perfect"  negatives,  and  is  absolutely 
non-staining.  The  formula  is  as  follows: — 

Stock  Solution  Xo.  1 


Potass.  metabisul])hite 3^  oz. 

Pyro 1 oz. 

Water  to  make '•27  oz. 

Stock  Solution  Xo.  2 

Sulphite  of  soda 0 oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda -I  oz. 

Water  to  make 27  oz. 


For  use  I take  the  following: — 

Xeyat{v€.<i  for  Knlarginy 


Stock  solution  Xo.  1 oz. 

Stock  .solution  Xo.  2 1 oz. 

Water  to  make 8 oz. 


This  contains  ]/2  gr.  pyro  to  1 Huid  oz.  Factor  12. 
Xeyatires  for  Platinoti/pc,  Etc. 


Stock  solution  Xo.  1 . 3d2  oz. 

Stock  .solution  Xo.  2 2 oz. 

Water  to  make 8 oz. 

This  contains  1 gr.  i)yro  to  1 fluid  oz.  Factor  12. 


1 have  found  this  the  very  best  developer  for  factorial 
development  and  also  development  lyv  inspection. 
This  developer  keeps  excellent  working-power  uj)  to 
twelve  months. 

Making  and  Keeping  Developers 

We  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  a considerable 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  developers — i)articularly 
pyro-.soda — which  were  made  from  the  same  formula 
by  different  people.  This  difference  ap])ears  to  be  due 
not  to  any  difference  of  <|uality  in  the  constituents,  but 
to  variations  in  the  methods  of  comi)ounding.  'I'he 
usual  procedure  is  to  dis.solve  the  sul])hite  in  hot  water, 
often  used  directly  from  a geyser  or  similar  device,  anil 
as  soon  as  solution  is  complete — sometimes  before — to 
add  the  pyro  to  the  warm  solution.  If  metabisulphite 
be  used  in  addition,  it  is  often  dissolved  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sulphite,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
free  sulphurous  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  effect  of  the 
addition  is  proportionately  nullified.  If  we  compare 
a solution  mixed  in  this  way  with  one  made  in  a more 
rational  manner  a very  consideralile  difference  in  energy 
will  be  perceptible,  and  as  energy  is  what  we  pay  for, 
it  means  economy  in  ex[)enditure  in  chemicals,  besides 
an  imiirovement  in  the  t|uality  of  the  negative.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  boil  the  water  thoroughly 
and  then  to  allow  it  to  cool,  and  to  jirecipitate  as  much 
of  the  su.spended  lime  as  possible.  Of  course,  if  dis- 


tilled water  be  used  this  is  not  necessary.  The  next 
step  is  to  i)ound  the  suljjhite  in  a mortar  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a coarse  powder.  'I'liis  oidy  takes  a moment 
or  two,  and  facilitates  .solution  greatly.  The  meta- 
t)isulphite  may  be  powdered  at  the  .same  time,  and  the 
whole  dissolved  at  quite  a low  temperature.  The 
l>yro  is  then  added,  and  dissolved  with  as  little  shak- 
ing as  possible.  The  same  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served when  making  sulphite-.solution  for  amidol  de- 
veloper, and  a noticeable  im])rovement  in  the  color  of 
the  .solution  and  keeiiing-qualities  will  result.  An- 
other poitit  is  the  degree  of  concentration  of  stock- 
solutions.  When  an  ounce  of  pyro  can  be  used  up  in 
a day  or  two  the  ijractice  of  making  the  .solution  of 
working-strength  may  lie  followed;  otherwi.se,  it  is 
lietter  to  use  one-fourth  this  bulk  of  water  and  to  dilute 
for  u.se  as  reipiired.  .Such  concentrated  solutions  keep 
their  energy  much  longer  than  weak  ones,  and,  more- 
over, allow  considerable  modification  of  the  strength 
and  ])roportions  of  the  working-developer. 

British  Journal  of  Photoyraphy. 

A Focusing-Tip 

I ii.^VE  lately  been  given  a hint  l>y  an  advanced 
worker  which  might  be  useful  to  other  readers.  There 
is  sometimes  difficulty  to  comi)ose  a picture  on  the 
focusing-screen  owing  to  the  upside  down  laxsitioii  of 
the  image.  If  a small  mirror  be  held  about  horizon- 
tally against  the  lower  side  of  the  .screen,  under  the 
focusing-cloth,  the  image  will  lie  seen  the  right-side 
up  in  the  mirror.  I’he  best  angle  will  be  found  liy 
trial.  It  is  very  u.seftd  in  portraiture,  when  iletails 
of  dress,  etc.,  arc  a])t  to  be  overlooked. 

I'.  S..  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

A Substitute  for  Bromide  of  Potassium 

Ax  effective  substitute  for  bromide  of  potassium  is 
mentioned  by  The  Amateur  Photographer.  'Phe  quan- 
tities of  bromide  of  potassium  available  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  are — during  1 he  progress  of  fhe  war — 
liecoming  less  and  less;  and  tho.se  who  use  this  valuable 
.salt  in  various  o|(erations  may  have  hail  cau.se  for 
alarm  at  the  steady  rise  in  price.  I'hey  can  be  reas- 
sured, however,  and  will  find  that  bromide  of  .sodium  — 
a chemical  that  is  much  cheaper  than  the  potassium 
salt  and  is  more  freely  obtaiiialile— will  serve  jiracti- 
cally  the  same  purpose  in  iiliotography.  We  have 
u.sed  this  chemical  recently  with  complete  success  as 
aresfrainer  in  various  develoiiing-formuhe  for  jilates, 
films,  and  pajiers,  and  found  that  its  aclion  differed 
but  very  little  from  that  of  bromide  of  ])otassium.  In 
the  various  bleaching-baths  for  sul|)hidc-loning  it 
replaces  the  potassium  .salt,  weight  for  weiglil,  and  fhe 
results  are  indistinguishable  from  those  for  which  fhe 
original  formuhe  were  employed.  We  have  used  it 
also  in  both  the  ferricyariide  and  co])|ier  bleachiug- 
liaths  for  the  liromoil-proce.ss,  and  here  again  no  differ- 
ence in  the  action  is  discernible,  liromide  of  .soda  is 
olitainablc  in  fhe  form  of  a white  powder,  which  readily 
dissolves,  and  we  suggest  that  our  readers  in  fnfnre 
make  u.se  of  this  instead  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  eharge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

subject  for  each  contest  is  ‘‘Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  ehosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year's  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  eompetition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3j 
to  and  including  3|  x 5^  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Pi  ■ints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated, board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1918 

Eir.st  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Scconil  Prize:  George  P.  Eaton. 

2'hird  Prize:  T.  P.  Payne. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsew'here,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  wmn  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standard  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  w'ho  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

An  Exposure  Note 

A HINT  of  value  is  given  by  R.  M.  F.  in  The  .Amateur 
Photogru])hcr.  It  should  be  an  unchanging  rule  for 
all  careful  workers  never  to  make  an  exposure  without 
consulting  a meter,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  not  often  the  ca.se,  and  the  worker 
who  uses  a stand-camera  and  most  religiously  makes 
a test  of  the  light  for  each  exposure,  when  using  a 
hand-camera  makes  a guess  based  upon  a remembrance 
of  .some  jirevious  subject  as  to  w hat  the  exposure  .should 
be.  .As  an  exanqile  of  the  unreliable  uniformity  of 
the  light  within  a distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  the 
writer  found  by  a carefully  made  actinometer-test  the 
new  area  in  which  he  haiipened  to  be  required  only 
three-fourths  of  that  which  would  have  been  regarded 
as  the  minimum  where  he  was  jireviously  working, 
'riiis  note  is  jieniied  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  light  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
differs  widely  in  actinic  power,  and  for  tliis  reason 
when  working  in  a new  area  a careful  test  should  be 
made  for  each  exiiosure.  The  writer  has  estimated 
that  near  the  sea  or  forty  miles  inland  makes  a differ- 
ence of  about  three-eighths  in  the  exposure,  and  it  is  to 
be  pointed  out  that  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  sea  the 
shorter  tlie  exposure,  is  ilue  to  the  more  powerful  actinic 
(piality  of  the  light  due  to  the  action  of  the  water  as  a 
reflector.  The  ))oints  noted  above  should  be  kejit  in 
mind  during  the  holiday  sea.son  by  those  who  would 
av'oid  wasted  plates  or  films. 
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The  Last  Call 

M ANY  beginners  began  the  snniTner-season  with  a 
new  camera.  They  were  filled  with  enlhnsiasin  and 
expected  to  tlo  great  things,  idiotographicall y.  'I’lien 
came  the  re.snits  of  their  first  attempts.  In  many 
cases,  there  was  di,sa])pointment,  discouragement  and, 
perhaps,  a decision  to  consign  all  things  photographic 
to  the  waste-basket.  Tho.se  who  are  hovering  be- 
tween a determination  to  t?w  again  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  cast  their  cameras  aside  should  take  heart. 
The  summer  is  not  over  and  there  are  still  many 
oi)portunities  to  use  a camera.  However,  tlie  point 
is  to  use  the  camera  to  advatitage  ami  with  success. 

Let  us  suj)i)ose  that  a beginner  had  very  ])oor 
results;  that  he  does  not  know  why,  ami  that  he  is 
about  ready  to  give  U[i  [diologra])hy  as  a snare  and 
a delusion.  Suppose  tliat  we  take  a look  at  his  nega- 
tives. Most  of  them  are  virtually  transparent.  On 
looking  at  the  camera,  we  find  that  our  beginner  had 
the  shutter-s[)eed  set  at  1/100  of  a second  and  the 
diaphragm-pf)inter  at  F/10.  Moreover,  we  learn  that 
mt)st  of  the  pictures  were  made  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Xo  wonder  our  begin- 
ner has  thin  negativesl  .\n  exi)osure  of  l/‘2.>  of  a 
secomi  at  F,  8 would  be  none  too  great  with  the  aver- 
age camera  at  that  time  of  day.  .\nother  negative 


shows  what  [)urports  to  be  a grou|)  of  vacationi.sts; 
but  all  are  so  badly  out  of  focus  as  to  lie  unrecogniz- 
able. The  focusing-pointer  was  set  for  ten  feet  in- 
stead of  twenty  feet;  hence  the  distortion.  .\  group 
of  fifteen  or  twenty-five  persons  should  never  be  at- 
tempted at  such  short  range.  In  addition  to  putting 
each  one  out  of  focus,  there  is  imnurieni  danger  of 
cutting  off  either  the  hea<ls  or  feel  of  those  com- 
lirising  the  group.  Rather  err  on  the  side  of  too 
nuich  distance  than  too  little.  Still  another  negative 
shows  motion.  man  holding  a lish  aloft  apjiears 
to  be  standing  in  a terrific  gale  of  wind  due  to  our 
beginner  moving  the  camera  to  right  or  left  at  the 
moment  he  pressed  the  shutter-release.  The  last  few 
negatives  show  light-streaks.  Since  the  camera,  is 
new.  these  streaks  cannot  be  Iraceil  to  a faull\'  camera- 
back.  .\fter  some  investigation,  we  find  that  the 
beginner  carried  the  camera  one  entire  morning 
oi)enc(l  rea<ly  for  use  and  that  .several  limes  he  set  it 
down  on  the  sandy  beach  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
a hot  and  brilliant  sun.  Xo  camera  is  made  to  with- 
stand such  exposure  to  intense  light.  .\s  a matter 
of  fact,  the  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  alone  may  causi- 
fogging.  In  no  cinaimsi ances  carry  any  photographic 
equipment  o[)ened  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  direct 
rays  one  moment  longer  than  ab.sointely  necessary. 
All  cameras  of  rclialile  manufacture  are  light-tight 


when  dosed  properly,  and  they  should  be  kept  dosed 
except  when  exposures  are  being  made. 

Without  further  enumeration  of  beginners’  troubles, 
let  us  assume  that  our  tyro  has  seen  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  that  he  is  determined  to  “make  good.” 
This  is  the  spirit  that  every  amateur  photographer 
should  display  who  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as  he 
might.  The  determination  to  master  i)hotography 
and  not  to  be  mastered  by  it,  is  the  sort  of  mental 
preparation  needed  to  attain  s\iccess  in  the  face  of 
api)arent  failure.  The  next  step  is  a physical  one 
and  demands  dose  attention  to  the  les.sons  tauglit  by 
the  negatives  we  have  examined.  Let  the  beginner 
make  up  his  mind  to  set  the  simtter-speed  and  dia- 
phragm correctly,  to  focus  accurately  and  to  hold  the 
camera  motionless  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  judge  light-values, 
shutter-s])eeds  and  distances  mathematically  correct. 
Fortunately,  modern  dryplates  and  films  have  such 
latitude  of  exposure  that  if  the  beginner  is  reasonably 
accurate  in  his  judgment  he  will  obtain  results. 

d'here  are  several  weeks  left  in  which  the  beginner 
can  obey  the  last  call  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  is 
master  of  his  camera.  An  exhaustive  examination 
of  his  earlier  efforts  has  shown  him  that  the  final 
success  or  failure  of  his  ijhotographic  career  is  strictly 
“u|)  to  him ’’  from  this  moment.  Those  beginners 
who  have  the  right  stuff  in  them  will  relish  the  test; 
those  who  are  faint-hearted  or  disgusted  have  the 
opportunity  to  drop  out.  There  is  no  halfway  posi- 
tion. Either  a beginner  can  make  a good  picture  or 
he  cannot  do  so  by  mid-summer.  If  he  cannot  do 
so,  now  is  the  time  to  make  a second  attempt.  Every 
beginner  should  realize  a i)rofit  on  his  mental,  physical 
and  financial  photographic  investment.  lie  should 
have  at  least  something  to  show  for  his  time  and  etfort. 

Most  beginners  take  up  photography  as  a vacation- 
pastime,  hobby,  or  because  some  friend  owns  a cam- 
era. I wonder  if  beginners  ever  thought  of  the  [ws- 
sibility  that  they  might  eventually  give  pleasure  to 
tliousantls  by  their  pictures.  Virtually  every  con- 
tributor to  Piioto-Era,  at  .some  time,  was  a tyro, 
struggling  against  discouragement  and  a|)parent  fail- 
ure. Does  it  not  appear  rea.sonable  to  assume  that 
many  beginners  po.s.sess  inherent  artistic  talent  that 
must  be  enc(juraged  and  sup])orted  during  the  em- 
lu'yonic  stage  of  their  ]>hotographic  development.^ 
In  fact,  onr  Ifeginners'  Competitions  bear  this  out 
convincingly;  for  many  of  the  [jictures  show  evi- 
ilences  of  technical  and  artistic  merit  that  tsmld 
never  be  acquired  .solely  by  mechanical  means.  In 
short,  let  ev^ery  ambitions  l)eginner  assume  that  he 
posses.ses  certain  ]rotential  ])ictorial  forces  which 
lionest  effort  will  unloo.se  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  others.  1 do  not  mean  that  the  beginner  should 
esteem  hini.self  to  be  what  he  is  not;  but  that  he 
should  take  jn'ide  in  his  efforts — no  matter  how  humble 
they  may  be — and  that  his  goal  should  be  the  highest 
and  best  in  jrhotography. 

.Mthongh  this  Inis  been  more  of  an  inspirational 
rather  than  a praetical  talk,  I hoiie  that  beginners 
will  get  the  jioiid  I have  tried  to  make.  The  last 
call  is  a.  challenge  to  renewed  effort  and  determina- 
tion. Let  them  forget  the  many  di.sa])|)oinlments, 
the  wasted  money,  jilates,  films  and  jiaper  and  let 
them  start  anew  unfettered  by  the  pa.st  and  refreshed 
by  a glinqise  of  the  future.  There  is  an  indescribable 
.satisfaction  in  doing  that  which  we  know  to  be  right. 
Iteginners  who  begin  now  to  take  their  photograiihic 
work  seriously  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  elfort  for 
many  years  to  come.  If  they  eventually  rise  to  fame, 
the  first  pictures  will  be  doubly  precious;  if  they  do 


not,  the  first  pictures  will  ever  occupy  first  place  in 
their  hearts. 

A.  H.  B. 

A Fine-Grain  Focusing-Screen 

A WRITER  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  offers  an 
excellent  suggestion  with  regard  to  obtaining  a fine- 
grain  focusing-screen.  In  copying  and  photo-mi- 
crography, and  all  work  where  very  fine  focusing  is 
essential,  ordinary  commercial  ground-glass  is  much 
too  coarse  in  its  grain  for  accurate  work.  Many 
processes  and  formulte  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  Iiy  various  workers  for  home-made  focusing- 
screens  by  methods  which  involve  the  use  of  a variety 
of  chemicals  on  ordinary  dryplates.  These  methods, 
although  in  some  hands  affording  very  good  screens, 
have  the  disadvantages  that  under  the  present  war- 
conditions  the  materials  necessary  are  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  e.xpensive  if  obtainable,  and  also  that 
a certain  amount  of  experimenting  is  necessary  before 
a satisfactory  screen  is  evolved,  the  “personal  ele- 
ment” entering  largely  into  the  ejuestion.  The  fol- 
lowing method,  however,  will  be  found  to  yield  a 
screen  with  as  fine  a grain  as  could  be  desired,  and 
which  in  addition  is  very  simply  made.  Take  a 
sheet  of  ordinary  glass  of  the  right  thickness — ordinary 
negative-glass  will  do,  but  jilate-glass  is  preferable — 
and  lay  it  perfectly  horizontally  on  a firm  surface 
w'here  it  can  remain  undisturbed  for  a day  or  so. 
Then  carefully  cover  it  all  over  with  a thin  layer  of 
ordinary  milk,  using  just  enough  to  cover  the  glass 
completely,  and  taking  care  that  none  runs  over  the 
edges.  Leave  it  undisturbed  to  dry,  and  in  a time 
ranging  from  a few'  hours  to  one  day,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  milk  will  evaporate,  leaving  a finely 
ileposited  white  substance  on  the  glass,  which  surface 
will  be  found  admirable  for  focusing  purposes.  If 
this  first  application  results  in  a screen  which  is  thought 
to  be  too  trans])arent  for  some  purpo.ses,  a further 
treatment  in  a similar  manner  will  strengthen  the 
deposit  and  make  the  screen  more  opaque. 

Luck  in  Photography 

M.xny  an  inexperienced  camerist  runs  away  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  an  element  of  luck  in  photography, 
and  for  that  reason  makes  several  exposures  of  each 
subject  in  the  hope  to  get  a good  one.  The  writer  W'as 
jiresent.  not  long  ago,  when  a camerist  was  showing  a 
collection  of  his  pictures  with  considerable  pride.  He 
was  justified  in  a measure  because  the  pictures  averaged 
very  well  as  regards  to  choice  of  subject  and  workman- 
ship. In  several  instances  the  camerist  boasted  that 
he  had  made  no  less  than  eight  exiiosures  before  he  got 
a good  one,  hoping  in  this  way  to  receive  more  credit 
than  if  he  had  been  suece.ssful  with  only  one  exposure. 
This  is  wrong.  What  would  you  think  of  a baseball- 
])layer  (shortstop)  who  fielded  the  ball  properly  to 
first  ba.se  accurately  only  once  in  five  times.^  Or,  if 
the  hunter  missed  his  cpiarry  five  out  of  six  times.^ 
.Vny  profe.ssional  ba.seball-iilayer,  who  depended  upon 
luck  to  field  the  ball  [iroiierly  would  not  remain  long 
with  the  team.  The  visitor  to  a shooting-gallery  who 
hits  the  bull's  eye  or  knocks  down  a moving  figure  at 
every  shot,  excites  more  admiration  than  he  who  hits 
the  mark  only  once  or  twice  in  a dozen  trials.  The 
camerist  who  can  say,  truthfully,  that  he  made  only 
one  ex])osure  of  a subject,  and  that  one  exjiosure  was 
a technical  success,  is  sure  to  receive  more  credit  than 
when  it  became  known  that  he  had  made  many  at- 
tem|)ts  before  he  succeeded. 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  element  of  econ- 
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omy  and  of  waste.  The  camera-user  who  consumes  a 
dozen  rolls  of  film  and  a corresponding  numher  of 
prints,  including  the  necessary  chemicals,  liefore  he  gets 
one  successful  result,  is  very  apt  to  ahandon  his  hohhy 
as  too  expensive  to  maintain.  Photography,  after  all, 
has  been  j)roved  the  least  expensive  of  all  outdoor 
sports,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  e(pii])ment  and 
materials  invested.  The  camerist  should  study 
photography  in  its  various  asjiects,  so  tluit  his  every 
exposure  scores  a hit  instead  of  dc])ending  upon  mere 
luck  for  success. 

This  reminds  the  writer  of  an  experience  he  had, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  had  spent  a week-end 
in  the  country  and  was  returning  to  the  city  with  his 
equijHiient,  including  six  double  jilateholders  tilled  with 
twelve  fi’ 2 Y S' 2 exiiosed  plates.  In  chatting  with 
his  traveling-companion,  he  casually  touched  uixui 
the  subject  of  jihotograpliy.  On  inquiring  about  what 
the  square  box  contained,  he  was  told  twelve  pictures. 
'I'he  subjects  were  described  to  him.  Ills  companion 
exi)resserl  his  astonishment  and  doubt.  “I  don't 
see  how  you  can  lie  .so  sure  of  your  successes  when  you 
have  not  developed  your  plates  yet.  '^'ou  explained 
to  me  only  a few  minutes  ago  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  when  a dryplate  had  been  exposed  liy  merely 
looking  at  it  or  through  it,  and  what  you  call  the  latent 
image  remained  unborn  for  days,  weeks  and  even 
years,  until  it  had  been  placed  in  the  develojiing- 
solution.  How,  then,  can  you  arrange  to  dispose  of 
[irints  to  your  friends,  in  advance,  when  you  have  not 
even  develojied  the  jilates  ami  ilon't  know  whether 
or  not  you  have  been  successful.'  'I’his- seems  to  me 
like  counting  chickens  befrire  they  are  hatched.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  you  arc  going  too  far,  not  only  to 
brag  about  what  you  have  got,  but  even  promising 
eotiies  of  pictures  to  one  of  your  friends,  as  I heard  you 
do  a little  while  ago.  1 siqiiiose  you  are  ha ving  a little 
fun  at  his  expense,  and  should  you  lie  unable  to  fulfil 
your  promise  you  would  find  some  excuse,  the  way 


others  do.  One  of  my  friends,  who  occasionally 
makes  a good  ]iicture,  will  say  that  he  gave  too  much 
time,  and,  in  another  case,  too  little  time,  or  the 
developer  did  not  work,  or  he  broke  the  negative  by 
dro[)ping  it  transferring  it  from  the  ileveloiier  to  the 
fixing-solution.  In  short,  he  is  ready  with  excuses 
every  time  his  canu'ra-trip  is  a failure.  It  almost 
.seems  like  a joke  for  you  to  jiromi.se  to  send  a ]irint 
to  this  man.  that  jirint  to  another  man,  and  .so  on, 
when  you  don't  know  for  a certainty  that  such  ami 
such  an  exposure  will  turn  out  to  be  a success.  Come 
now',  confess!  You  were  only  kidiling  your  friend. 
.\m  I not  right?"  .\t  this  juncture,  the  two  were 
joined  by  the  friend  of  the  writer  to  whom  a certain 
number  of  ])rints  of  the  unexposed  pictures  had  been 
promised.  It  was  then  agreed  that  on  the  third  day. 
which  was  Thursday,  all  three  should  meet  at  the  ofliee 
of  tlie  camerist  and  examine  the  successful  pictures, 
d'he  camerist  described  a well-known  bridge  at  the  end 
of  a pond;  another,  a view  of  an  old  barn  nearby; 
another,  a loving  coiqile  at  an  old  gate,  and  so  on. 
d'he  discussion  finally  ended  in  a wager,  which  the 
doubtful  traveling  companion  was  rpiiek  to  accept. 
'I'he  result  was  that  thethreemet  at  the  t inu' and  place 
ap])ointe<l.  ami  to  the  great  astonishment  and  con- 
viction of  the  gentlem.'in  who  had  been  eager  to  view 
the  work  of  the  camerist.  he  was  shown  twelve  sueeess- 
ful  ami  fairly  meritorious  i>icture.s  which  eorresjKuided 
to  the  de.seription  given  him  three  days  before. 

It  can  reailily  be  seen  by  the  beginner  that  it  isfai' 
more  satisfactory  and  grjitrfying  to  arrive  at  such  a 
stage  of  successful  jiractice  than  to  de|)end  U|)on 
ehanee  to  get  a good  pi<’tiire.  which  results  in  wasting 
a lot  of  costly  material  and  valuable  time  and  ends  in 
one  disappointment  after  another.  Is  it  not  a joy 
to  feel  that  after  the  exposure  has  been  made,  and 
exee|)t ing  unforeseen  aeeidenis.  it  re]iresents  an  assured 
and  dejiemlable  success? 

W.  A.  I'. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
S67  Bnylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

W.  C.  E. — We  note  your  reference  to  the  sep- 
aration of  lenses  in  the  symmetrical  lens,  hi 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  <lo  not  .state  the  make,  we 
cannot  lie  of  very  much  assistance  with  regard  to  a sys- 
tematic way  to  find  the  exact  separation  of  the  two 
comliinations.  If  yon  will  let  ns  know  the  lens  yon 
refer  to,  we  believe  that  we  can  obtain  the  exact 
millimeter  separation  from  the  manufacturer,  and  this 
we  will  lie  pleased  to  .send  to  yon. 

O.  O.  II. — In  our  opinion,  we  should  list  the 
camera  and  lens  separately.  If  the  lens  that  yon 
used  was  one  that  came  with  the  camera,  and  of  the 
correct  focal  length  for  a .)  x 7,  we  would  then  advise 
advertising  the  entire  efinipment  as  a unit.  We  are 
afraiil  that,  if  yon  advertiseil  it  with  its  present  eqnii)- 
ment.  the  purchaser,  when  he  used  it,  might  feel  that 
there  had  been  misrepresentation  and.  of  course, 
neither  yon  nor  we  wish  for  any  sncli  interpretation. 
In  all  sncli  matters  we  believe  that  it  is  best  to  be 
perfectly  frank  and  tlien  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing. Incidentally,  in  mentioning  the  (i-inch 
focus  Conley  lens,  yon  might  mention  that  it  is  very 
satisfactory  and  that  on  a Premo  Xo.  (i  it  does  ad- 
mirable work.  By  so  doing,  some  of  onr  readers  may 
be  glad  to  take  the  ec|nipment  as  it  stands. 

With  regard  to  ]irice,  we  wonhl  suggest  that  yon 
figure  about  (>()%  off  the  list  iirice,  or  the  ]>rice  that 
you  paid  for  the  e(pii|)ment.  This  is  the  price  that 
yon  Would  be  paid  if  yon  tried  to  .sell  the  equipment 
to  a dealer,  and.  at  pre.sent,  used  cameras  are  jileiiti- 
fnl.  and  I do  not  think  that  yon  could  do  much  better. 
Make  one  price  for  the  camera  and  accessories  and 
another  |)rice  for  the  lens  and.  if  yon  wish,  a price 
for  the  e(|nipnieiit  complete,  after  due  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  lens,  as  suggested. 

1).  W.  1C-  We  note  that  you  speak  of  a friend 
who  was  troubled  with  refraction  in  his  5 7 

Graflex  camera,  with  the  lens  stoiqied  at  F S- 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  lens  was  not  so  mnch  at 
fault,  as  the  manner  in  wliich  your  friend  manipulated 
the  shut ter--pai’ticnlarl\’  wlien  photographing  fast- 
moving  objects.  I niess  great  care  is  used  the  focal- 
plane  shutter  will  show  a form  of  distortion,  which  is 
best  described  by  stating  that  round  objects  some- 
times become  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  straight  lines 
may  also  become  .somewhat  curved,  'Fliis  can  be 
ai’oided  by  a careful  selection  of  the  right  point  of 
\iew.  ^^'ith  regard  to  being  afraid  that  a .5  x S (ioerz 
Dagor  lens  would  have  a slight  tendency  to  fog  mIicii 
used  wide  open,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  yon  ob- 
tain a correctly  cemented  and  mounted  Dagor,  yon 
will  have  no  Ironble.  Incidentally,  in  this  connect  ion 
wi‘  might  state  that  your  dealer  could  allow  yon  a ten 
days'  trial  of  this  lens,  and  that  this  would  enable  yon 
to  set  lie  I he  point  yoiu'self.  d'he  matter  of  the  fore- 
gronnil—  using  the  lens  at  F S,  and  yon  being  five 
feci  six  inches  tali —reduces  itself  into  a matter  of  focal 
lenglli.  'I'hat  is  h,  S with  an  S'4  inch  lens  would 
jirobably  show  a binrreci  foreground,  ^^'ith  the 
camera  held  at  waist  level  ami  a shorter  focus  lens  at 
the  same  stop,  it  wunld  not  show  this  blurred  elfect . 


We  do  not  believe  that  you  will  have  trouble  if  you 
use  a camera  x 4)4,  or  postcard  size.  If  you  should 
select  a 4 X 5 Revolving  Back  Graflex,  you  would  use 
another  focus  lens,  and  in  consequence  might  have 
.some  trouble.  With  regard  to  a 4 x .5  Smith  Visual 
Quality  lens,  a nine-inch  focus  might  give  you  trouble, 
although  the  diffused  effect  obtained  might  not  mar  the 
photograph.  We  note  that  you  have  difficulty  to 
obtain  the  right  sort  of  negative  for  enlarging,  and 
think  that  your  developer  may  be  at  fault.  We  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  exposure  may  be 
in  part  re.sponsible  for  the  existing  density  of  the 
negative.  Secondly,  we  would  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  plate  you  are  now  using 
and  ask  him  to  give  you  the  formula  best,  in  his 
experience,  for  use  with  his  own  emulsion.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  most  manufacturers  maintain  their 
owti  research-laboratory,  we  believe  that  you  w'ill 
obtain  the  best  results  by  doing  as  we  have  suggested. 

G.  B.  G. — The  quickest  method  to  mark  plates 
is  to  do  so  with  a lead-pencil  on  the  margin.  By 
that,  we  mean  to  i)lace  a small  number  or  letter  in  one 
corner,  and  then,  on  a piece  of  paper  or  in  a notebook, 
set  (low  n w hatever  corresponds  to  the  number  or  letter 
that  you  have  written  on  the  j)late.  The  writer  has  de- 
veloped hundreds  of  plates,  and  has  always  found  that 
this  method,  sini[)le  as  it  is,  has  avoided  any  complica- 
tions. The  methods  to  mark  plates  are  so  varied  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  means  to  keep  each  negative 
.separate  from  any  other  negative.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  is  one  negative  or  two  or  three  dozen  nega- 
tives in  one  laitch.  In  either  case  the  u.se  of  a letter  or 
a number  in  rotation  will  keej)  each  plate  separate. 
As  an  example,  supj>ose  you  have  twelve  plates  which 
you  wish  to  distinguish  from  fifty  other  i)lates.  Before 
loading  into  the  j)lateholder,  mark  in  one  corner  of 
each  ])late.  beginning,  we  will  say,  with  Al,  A‘2,  AS, 
etc.,  to  .VT2.  The  lead-pencil  mark  w ill  not  be  removed 
through  any  chemical  action  neces,sary  to  develop  and 
fix  the  i)late.  When  the  process  is  completed,  and  the 
plates  are  dry,  each  ])late  will  bear  the  number,  as  in- 
dicated above,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  others. 

.1.  M. — A small  camera,  taking  pictures 

X 2^  2,  equipped  with  aiiastigmat  lens  with  a 
speed  of  F 3. .5,  may  be  obtained,  providing  that 
the  fitting  is  done  by  a conqx'tent  optician.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  take  a lens,  such  as  the  (foerz  Kino 
Ilyjiar  at  F '3.5,  three-inch  focus,  :ind  fit  it  to  a com- 
I)onnd  shutter,  which  again  may  be  fitted  to  a Goerz 

B.  Tenax  t'amera.  The  entire  matter  dei)ends  iqson 
whether  yon  are  able  to  obtain  such  a camera  new  or 
second  hand,  and  also  whether  the  ('.  B.  Goerz  .\mer- 
ican  Optical  Gom]:)any,  317  East  34th  Street,  New 
York  City,  would  be  willing  to  consider  making  the 
re((uired  changes.  We  would  suggest  that  you  write 
to  them  direct. 

M.  II.  The  curvature  obtained  now  and 
then  in  panoram-prints  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lens  in  your  camera  swings  on  an  axis. 

henever  you  are  i)hotogra])hing  straight  lines,  such  as 
a street  or  a fence,  these  lines  are  apt  to  curve,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  lens  is  in  motion.  In  the  Cirkut 
cameras,  mentioned  in  our  i>re\ious  letter,  the  film 
itself  is  moved  by  a clock-work  mechanism  and  the 
lens  remains  stationary.  In  this  way  there  is  no  dis- 
tortion. and  a ]>ieture  of  any  sweei).  even  an  entire 
circle,  may  l)c  made  with  excellent  results.  We  would 
suggest  writing  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
Rocliesler.  N.V.,  for  their  latest  de,scrii)tive  matter 
dealing  with  Cirkut  cameras.  'Bhe  information  which 
you  will  obtain  will  be  both  instructive  and  interesting. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


E.  G.  H. — The  picture  of  an  old  log  eahin,  appar- 
ently deserted,  with  a niangled.  leafless  tree  at  the  left 
and  the  chimney  at  the  right,  is  somewhat  stiff  and  nn- 
attractive  in  appearance.  If  the  old  doiiiicile  had  fjeen 
photographed  from  a different  viewpoint,  and  on  a 
bright  rather  than  on  a dull  day.  the  result  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  attractive. 

A.  i\I.  II.  -In  “The  ('harm  of  the  Heights,''  a ])ic- 
ture  showing  a group  of  women  with  a <log  occuijying 
a risky  position  on  the  top  of  some  rocks  at  considerable 
height,  the  u])right  branch  of  a dead  tree  rising  straight 
in  the  midille  of  the  picture,  is  a .serious  detriment  to 
the  arrangement,  and  extremely  inartistic.  The  ijrint 
also  shows  consideral)le  underexposure,  hence  the  high- 
lights on  the  rocks  and  the  women's  dre.s.ses,  the  exces- 
sive contrasts  resulting  in  a spotty  appearance.  We 
would  not  have  chosen  this  lucture  for  its  artistic  jiossi- 
bilities.  but  rather  as  a record  of  an  outing. 

C.  C.  15.—  In  "The  Little  II  aymakers  " the  two  boys 
are  walking  out  of  the  picture.  The  same  subject 
could  have  been  made  with  the  boys  marching  toward 
the  camera  f>r  a little  bit  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  cen- 
ter: but  when  they  are  walking  across  the  path  of  the 
camera  and  directly  awav  from  the  center  of  interest, 
the  composition  suffers  thereby. 

R.  .V.  W. — Your  picture,  “The  Gurving  Bank,''  ex- 
presses a praiseworthy  motive,  which,  however,  lacks 
a definite  viewpoint.  The  effect  is  rather  decorative, 
and  shows  how  beautiful  the  original  view  in  the  woods 
must  have  been.  The  scattered  highlights  on  the  tree- 
trunks.  at  the  extreme  right,  and  at  the  to]),  showing 
fragments  of  the  sky.  are  .somewhat  distracting.  By 
covering  them  u])  with  each  hand,  you  will  (piickly  see 
how  much  better  the  [)icture  will  look  were  they  sub- 
dued or  even  eliminated  which  can  be  <louc  easily  in 
the  negative. 

F.  P.  M. — our  print  of  a cascade  looks  like  an  un- 
derexposed effort  7nade  by  strong  electric  light,  as  the 
water  and  I'effections  are  brilliant  white  without  de- 
tail. and  the  cr)ntrast  is  .so  great  as  not  to  suggest  any 
notion  of  reality  or  fi<lelity.  The  subject  seems  to  be 
an  attractive  one.  Please  try  again  and  see  if  you  can- 
not obtain  a i)icture  with  true  color-values  and  grada- 
tions. 

. R,  The  trouble  with  the  head  f>f  the  young  girl 
is  that  the  left  eye  is  half  closed,  though  the  right  one 
is  le.ss  so.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  lighting  or  a phys- 
ical defect  is  not  clear.  If  the  latter  ea.se.  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  posed  the  iiiodel  in  [)roffle.  and  thus 
concealed  the  inequality  of  the  eyes. 

R.  .\.  \\  . The  f)icture.  “Licking  the  Kettle,  " is  a 
good  subject  but  very  fuz/.y.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  so.'  The  figure  is  ])laeed  exactly  in  the 
I)icturc-area.  The  background,  consisting  of  trees, 
and  through  which  the  sky  is  visible,  gives  a very 
spotty  and  disrpiieting  effet-t.  which  is  not  artistic  or 
pleasing.  This  is  a common  fault  with  |)ictures  of  this 
sort,  .lust  behind  the  boy  s head  appears  to  be  what 
looks  like  a white  tent,  which  could  have  been  avoideil. 


“The  Cloud  Over  the  Sun"  is  well  named;  it  cer- 
tainly dominates  the  picture.  Nevertheless  a more 
pleasing  result  could  be  had  by  trimming  this  largest 
clond  entirely  away  and  leaving  a wide  horizontal  i)anel. 
Even  then  there  would  remain  an  excellent  cloud- 
effect.  occupying  ftffly  fwo-thirds  of  the  picture-area, 
and  the  spacing  of  the  whole  comi)osition  would  be 
iiu])roved. 

“Winter  Shadows  " is  excellent  in  its  blue-black 
toTie,  but  it  .seems  to  lack  a center  of  interest. 

L.  ('.  C. — AOur  picture  of  a road  along  a river  has 
the  common  fault  of  dual  interest.  Either  the  stream 
at  the  right  shonid  form  the  center  of  attraction,  or 
the  very  pretty  road  at  the  left.  1 would  suggest  that 
you  trim  away,  at  the  right,  the  view  of  the  stream, 
leaving  the  view  of  the  road,  which,  with  about  one  inch 
cut  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  print,  will  leave  a 
complete  and  satisfying  ])icture. 

E.  B. — The  young  lady,  seateil  at  a desk  penning  a 
letter  to  some  dear  one,  evidently  in  her  own  lioudoir, 
surrounded  by  favorite  pictures,  books,  etc.,  is  not  a 
portrait,  for  obvious  rea.sons.  ^’ery  likely,  if  the  young 
woman  turned  her  fac-e  to  the  camera,  it  would  pre.sent 
a far  different  aspect  than  from  the  lu'eseut  near-pi'otile. 
It  also  might  be  classed  as  “Miscellaneous."  with  the 
possible  title.  Letter  to  Alother,  " or  Letter  to 
Him.  " This  title  could  be  varied.  The  i)icture  is  very 
meritorious,  indeed,  and  worthy  of  recogidtion. 

I’.  E.  1). — very  stiff'  and  angular  i)ose.  The  fact 
that  they  are  having  their  picture  taken  is  evident  in 
pose  and  expression.  If  the  woman  instead  of  the  man 
had  been  sitting,  and  he  leaning  over  to  look  at  a book 
or  other  article  in  her  hand,  the  stiffness  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  camera  was  not  held  level,  as  the 
converging  lines  of  the  door-casing  show. 

L.  E.  II. — “The  Path  o'  Dreams"  is  <listiuetly 
pleasing  in  its  sunlight  falling  upon  a little  rustic  bridge 
in  the  middle-distance,  and  had  the  foreground  at  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  been  defined  a little  more  clearly 
the  residt  would  have  been  greatly  imju'oved. 

.V.  S. — Trim  away  the  image  of  the  window,  now 
the  highest  light  in  the  i)rint.  from  your  child-stuily 
and  the  undivided  alleulion  of  the  ob.server  will  be 
focused  upon  the  figui’e. 

('.  AI.  DeB.-  In  “The  Graduate  " you  have  a ])or- 
trait  which  must  be  pleasing  to  the  sitter  and  her 
friends,  although  we  ai’C  inclined  to  criticize  the  hair- 
ribbr)ns,  now  forming  the  highest  light  in  the  subject, 
which  we  believe  should  be  re.served  for  the  face. 

.\.  ( '. — “Fleur  de  Lis"  is  a lillle  lacking  in  deli- 
nilion  and  (list  inci  ness.  The  best  w.ay  to  ini])i'ove  il 
would  be  to  lower  the  tone  in  the  distant  sky  in  the 
trees  so  as  to  concentrate  interest  upon  the  figure, 

•I.  E.  L.  -Erdargemeut  is  necessarx’  to  make  the 
most  of  such  a sidijecl  as  "Spring-Lauilscai)e.  " which 
impresses  us  as  being  decidedly  a w inter-land.sca|)e, 
with  snow  on  the  gi'ound  and  no  foliage. 

Mrs.  II.  G.  R.  Of  your  I hree  print  s “ Fairy  Tales  “ 
is  the  most  pleasing  and  technically  the  best,  although 
this  lacks  unity  in  that  the  girl  is  reading  her  book  ,'iud 
the  boy  is  looking  into  the  camera. 

“The  .Magnolia  Free  " also  lacks  unit\';  the  chihl  ha^ 
been  placeil  very  near  t he  edge  of  t he  print  and  is  look- 
ing out  of  the  com])osit  ion  rather  than  into  it. 

“Posing"  a[)iH'ars  to  lx-  a flashlight,  but  in  any  case 
the  plate  suffers  through  loo  great  contrast.  ])artly,  if 
not  entirely,  due  to  ovenlevelopmeut . 'I'he  oidy  salis- 
factorx  way  to  render  whites  by  [ihotography  is  with 
ample  exposure  .and  restrained  development,  usually’ 
short  develo|)inent  with  a consiilerab(\’  increased  ()u;in- 
tit\’  of  water  or  deci'cased  (|uantil\’  of  reilucer. 
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Successful  Criticisms 

TiiEiiE  are  three  had  points  in  this  otlienvise  pleas- 
ing little  iiictnre.  In  the  first  plaee,  the  camera  was 
not  held  level.  In  the  second  place,  the  unnecessary 
shore  in  the  distance  is  .so  dark  that  it  draws  the  eye 
away  from  the  little  girl.  .\nd,  last,  the  figure  of  the 
little  girl  is  placed  jjoorly  in  the  ])rint.  The  camera 
shonld  liave  h(‘en  pointed  .so  as  to  exclude  the  distant 
shore  and  place  more  s])ace  in  front  than  in  hack  of 
the  little  girl.  .M.so,  a little  more  room  should  have 
heen  left  at  the  hottom  of  the  [>rint  for  the  interesting 
shadows  on  the  sand.  This  department  ad<ls  much  to 
I’iioto-Kh.\,  1 think. 

I'eulwd  DeWitt  Giu'in. 


d'liE  ex|)ression  on  the  little  girl’s  face  and  her  ani- 
mated action  are  well  rendered;  hnt  the  general  tone 
of  the  picture  is  very  ])oor — too  much  chalky  space, 
throughout.  'I'he  water,  sky  and  heach  all  |)resent 


the  same  shade  of  gray  white.  Unfortunately,  the 
figure  is  improperly  |)laced,  for  the  feet  are  too  near 
the  lower  edge  ami  there  is  too  little  space  in  front  of 
her  line  of  iirogress,  thus  giving  the  impression  of  her 
as  widkiug  out  of  the  ])icture.  The  distant  strip  of 
land  detracts  from  the  iiictorial  merit,  because  of  its 
shaiie  and  iiosition.  it  appearing  like  a dark  hand  of 
uninteresting  matter  resting  on  the  girl's  head.  The 
lines  of  this  strip,  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  picture,  are  disturbing.  One  and  3^  inches 
trimmed  from  the  right,  and  from  the  top  will 
improve  the  jjicture. 

Oeo.  W.  Fkexch. 


The  picture  is  interesting,  but  needs  a few  changes  to 
make  it  entirely  pleasing.  It  would  lie  better  bal- 
anced if  the  child  had  been  farther  to  the  right  and  so 
appear  to  lie  walking  into  the  picture.  The  attitude  of 
the  child  is  good,  lint  the  Hesh-values  are  too  dark.  If 
possible,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  more  shonld  be  added  to 
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the  Ijottoiii.  Tlie  water  lieyoiul  the  iiieoniiiig  wave 
has  no  texture,  for  from  its  ajijiearance  one  miglit  think 
it  was  ice.  The  camera  was  not  held  quite  level. 
'J'he  whole  picture  would  lie  more  jileasing,  if  the  strip 
of  land  acro.ss  the  water  was  not  .so  dark. 

Joseph  (’ouukn  Smith. 


I BEG  to  submit  the  following  critii-ism  of  your  Jnl\ 
[licture,  entitled  "A  Pebble  on  the  Beach”: — 

The  bad  points  of  tliis  picture  are  obvious.  First 
comes  the  dark  strij)  of  terra  firma  across  the  top. 
irritating  to  the  eye,  of  itself  uninteresting,  and  wholly 
out  of  place  in  a beach-jjicture;  second  is  the  extreme 
underexposure,  which  "froze”  the  wave  and  destroyeii 
the  shadow-detail  on  the  little  girl's  face  and  head. 
The  head  is  at  an  unfortunate  angle,  giving  neither  a 
jirofile  nor  a back-view.  The  moment  of  exposure  was 
ill-chosen:  were  an  oncoming  wave  threatening  the 

chihi's  toes,  or  a receding  wave  swirling  at  her  heels, 
the  picture  would  possess  the  action  it  now  lacks.  J'he 
toes  of  the  left  foot  are  almost  out  of  the  picture,  cut- 
ting out  the  attractive  reflection  on  the  wet  sand. 

Fdgak  T.  Zook. 


STRIKING  e.xamjile  of  what  not  to  do.  Xo  attenqit 
at  balance,  either  of  line  or  lighting,  is  ob.servable. 
The  lines  lead  out  of  the  picture  in  one  direction,  and 
the  child  appears  to  be  leaving  it  in  the  other.  The 
broad,  triangular  exjianse  of  lifeless  and  characterless 
water  has  lifted  tlie  farther  shore  into  detached  re- 
moteness, and  unpleasantly  silhouetted  the  child's 
head.  The  details  are  isolated  and  distraiting. 
vastly  improvefl  effect  would  have  resulteil  from  plac- 
ing the  child  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  with  a rock  or 
other  appropriate  object  in  the  left  foreground,  ami 
softening  the  straigdit  parallel  lines  of  the  farther  shore 
by  a more  varied  lighting. 

|•'nEn  I',  b\WRKVCE. 


'riiEHE  are  .several  faults  which  limit  the  success  of 
this  ])icturc  of  a charming  little  lass  advancing  to  meet 
the  oncoming  waves.  The  little  girl  is  both  looking 
and  walking  out  of  the  |)icture.  thus  carrying  the  atten- 
tion out  of  the  ])icture-s])ace.  The  lower  margin  suip- 
|)iug  otf  the  end  of  a big  toe,  further  <letracts  from  the 
unity  of  the  composition.  The  am|)utatcd  shadow  is 
needed  to  give  variety  to  the  tones  in  the  ])ictnre.  'I'he 
exjjosure  and  development  were  not  ade(|iiately  ad- 
justed. giving  too  dark  flesh-tints  and  milky  water 
lacking  detail.  The  shoreline  together  with  the  horizon 
show  that  the  camera  was  not  held  level.  If  the  camera 
had  been  held  further  away  from  the  little  girl  and 
shifted  so  that  she  would  be  advancing  into  the  picture, 
then  generous  exposure  followed  with  a dilute<l  de- 
veloper wouhl  have  given  a very  jileasing  picture. 

CL-VRENTE  .V.  I’lEHCE. 


( Rrrn TSM  of  |)icl lire,  page  41),  Monihof  July.  The 
function  of  a background  is  to  make  itself  accessory 
to  the  main  idea,  and  to  keep  where  it  belongs- -si  rictly 
III  the  background.  Here  the  background  is  oblrn- 
sive  aud"lea|)s  to  the  eye  ";  a heavy  black  mass  in 
a high-key  iiicliire.  Moreover,  the  shoreline  is  not 
horizontal,  and  creales  the  iilea  that  the  water  is  not 
level.  J'liere  is  no  gradation  of  tone  in  the  water  itself, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  ice,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  except 
for  the  snrroundings.  What  does  the  top  of  the  pict- 
ure represent  -water  or  skyf  It  looks  more  like  water 
than  docs  the  center  of  the  jiictiire., 

I’cr  contra,  Ihi're  is  no  foreground,  and  one  almost 
shudders  to  note  that  the  chihi's  toe  is  cut  otf  so  short . 
'I'he  child's  head  ajipears  attached  to  the  shoreline  - 
all  nufortunafe  combination  of  black  masses,  and  the 
peculiar  arraiigemcnl  of  light  on  the  Unify  hair  gives 
the  impression  ol  a Ircmcudoiis  bum])  on  the  craiunm 
at  first  sight. 

K,  b.  ( Morse. 
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The  cover-illustration,  this  month,  is  in  the  nature 
of  what  I consider  a jileasant  surprise — a pictorial 
masterjhece  by  F.  .1.  iMortimer,  F.  11.  F.  S.,  Fugland’s 
foremost  marine  jjliotographer,  also  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  ^Imafeur  Photographer  (now  merged  with 
Photof/rapln/)  and  Photograms.  The  incident  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Mortimer  is  the  flotilla  of  American 
torpedo-boat  destroyers — preceding  the  main  Ameri- 
can fleet — as  it  entereil  Hritish  waters,  (Slay  I,  1917, 
and  whose  arrival  in  Queenstown,  shortly  after,  occa- 
sioned the  British  Admirars  query:  "H(jw  soon  will 
you  be  ready  for  service)'  " and  the  American  com- 
mander's prompt  reply:  “We  are  ready  now!"  In- 
deed, this  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  superb 
picture,  which  is  a triumph  of  ])ictorial  composition. 
The  average  i)hotograi)hic  rei)resentation  of  the  Stars 
and  Strijres  leaves  much  to  be  desired  with  regard  to 
grace  and  effect ivene.ss.  Pictures  of  Old  Glory  drawn 
liy  hand  are  often  ludicrous  in  their  distorted  appear- 
ance, if  not  absolutely  incorrect.  The  cut  used  l>y 
a syndicate  of  newspapers  represents  the  .American 
flag  in  a series  of  vertical  folds  quite  at  variance  with 
actual  truth;  for  if  this  same  flag  were  exfended,  ifs 
length  would  be  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  width — 
more  like  a jjennant  than  a flag  of  standard  dimen- 
sions. After  numerous  unsuccessful  efforts  to  oljtain 
a satisfactory  jjhotograph  of  the  Stars  ami  Stri])es 
floating  in  the  breeze,  a well-known  American  art- 
])ublishiug  firm  re.sorted  to  kinematography  and  got 
what  it  wanted.  I am  tohl  that  there  is  a trick  in 
photographing  a large  flag  flying  in  a strong  breeze — 
not  a gale,  as  frequently  seen  in  motion-pictures — 
and  the  e.xjjerienced  camera-man  will  get  admirable 
results  with  a few  exposures  instead  of  wasting  a lot 
of  valualile  time  and  material  before  he  gets  even  one 
l)assable  arrangement.  In  aiming  at  a pleasing 
re|)resentation  of  the  American  flag.  Air.  Alorfimer 
a])pcars  to  have  rc.scjrted  to  “stopping,''  i.e.,  fastening 
the  emblem  to  the  statf  with  a line,  as  shown  in  the 
[iresent  pictun',  thus  checking  the  soaring  tendency 
of  the  flag  in  a high  wind.  For  an  Englishman  to 
have  proiluced  .so  strikingly  artistic  a result,  is  a 
comi)liment  to  America  and  one  that  will  Ije  fully 
.‘i])precialed. 

Air.  Alortimer's  iiicture,  which  ai)pears  also  on 
])age  P27,  has  been  made  also  the  subject  of  this 
mouth's  leading  editorial.  No  data,  excc])t  that  the 
j)rint  is  an  If  x If  bromide  enlargement. 

d'he  illustrations  that  accompany  Air.  Davis'  |)aper 
on  camouflage-photography  are  descriptive,  and  yet 
it  is  evident  that  the  artistic  element  need  not  be 
lacking.  Witness  figures  .‘5  and  -f.  When  :i  genuine 
artist  treats  subjects  of  a prosaic  character — be  he 
a musician,  a painter  or  an  illustrator — he  cannot 
hel])  inv'esting  them  with  his  artistic  individiudity. 
Who  knows  wh.at  artistic  j)ossibilities  may  not  be 
developed  Iti  the  rcpreseTitation  of  even  such  (piasi- 
scieiititic  and  uii|)romisiug  themes  as  are  foimd  in 
c;i  mou  I lage-p  I lot  ogra  I ) hy 

When,  however.  Air.  Davis  can  give  free  rein  to 
his  artistic  impulses,  and  the  theme  is  one  of  his  own 
choosing,  he  rarely  fails  to  produce  a thing  of  beauty. 
How  masterful  is  the  design  of  the  grou])  of  wild  ferns 
in  their  native  woodlaud-home,  how  admirable  the 


arrangement  of  the  graceful  plants,  the  lighting,  and 
the  management  of  the  background!  Good  judg- 
ment is  also  shown  in  the  degree  of  definition  chosen 
to  depict  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  ferns.  To  in- 
crease the  detail — as  shown  here — or  to  attempt  to 
diffu.se  it,  would  be  to  mar  the  present  highly  satis- 
factory effect.  Data:  June,  11  a.m.;  good  light, 

hut  ferns  mainly  in  shade;  4 x ,5  view-camera;  6-inch 
Ilex  Anastigmat;  stoi),  F/IO;  1 second;  4x5  Roe- 
buck Double-Coated  Ortho;  pyro,  in  tray;  8 x 10 
enlargement  on  Velours  Black. 

Another  timely  outdoor-view  is  presented  on  page 
12,5.  It  must  he  tantalizing  to  the  city-man  to  be 
shown  a print  of  this  alluring  picture,  unless,  indeed, 
he  has  the  oiiportunity  to  tear  himself  away  from  his 
daily  indoor  task  and  .seek  the  welcome  relaxation 
and  complete  change  of  scene,  as  is  depicted  by  Air. 
Klintworth,  in  his  attractive  and  pleasingly  balanced 
composition.  Data;  September,  3 p.m.;  faint  sun; 
lA  23^  X 434  F.  F.  K.;  5-inch  Kodak  Anastigmat 
F/7.7;  sto]),  F/11;  Eastman  X.  C.  Film;  pyro  in 
tray;  enlarged  on  Cyko  Contrast  Studio;  developed 
in  Alonomet-IIydro;  hypo-alum  .sepia. 

Those  who  are  reading — entertainingly  and  appre- 
ciatively— C.  M'.  Christiansen's  valuable  paper  on 
liictorial  photography — to  be  concluded  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue — will  know  how  to  estimate  the  thoroughly 
artistic  qualities  of  this  master-worker's  illustrations — 
the  grouj)  of  oxen,  page  129,  the  morning-landscape, 
])age  181,  and  the  architectural  study,  page  132. 
Data;  "Fioneers" — August.  3 p.m.;  bright  light; 
4 X 5 Graflex.  113^-inch  Spencer  lens;  stop,  F/8; 

1 75  .second;  4x5  Orthonon;  Rodinal;  carbon 
enlargement.  “ Alorning-Shadows'' — July,  6.30  a.m.; 
good  light;  same  camera  and  lens;  at  full  opening; 
3-time  color-screen;  1/5  second;  same  jilate,  devel- 
ojier  and  iirinting-process.  “Italian  Garden" — July, 

3 P.M.;  bright  light;  same  camera  and  lens;  stop, 
F l(i;  .3-time  color-.screen ; .same  jilate,  developer 
and  i)rinting-])rocess. 

Away  up  in  his  Canada  home,  Bertran  F.  Hawley 
finds  unalloyed  pleasure  in  the  inirsuit  of  his  hobby — 
photograiihy.  And  his  beautiful  results  are  due 
chiefly  to  his  passionate  love  of  nature — at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Though  his  interpretations  of  winter- 
lheme.s — when  the  snow  is  deep  and  high — are  not- 
able for  their  delicate  iilay  of  light  and  shade  and 
jioetic  suggestiveness,  the  pre.sent  illustrations  deal 
exclusively  with  summer-subjects.  .V  careful  read- 
ing of  Air.  Hawley's  story  will  reveal  the  artist's 
method  of  choosing  and  treating  his  theme,  which 
will  be  found  of  great  practical  value  to  all  but  the 
advanced  pictorialists.  Even  they  may  find  some- 
thing of  real  intere.st  in  his  modest  recital,  which  was 
penned  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Fublisher. 
riie  pictures  that  illustrate  and  embellish  our  artist's 
“coufe.ssion  of  faith.  " reveal  j)rofltable  study  of  the 
rules  of  comjjositiou  and  light  and  shade — combined, 
of  course,  with  true  artistic  feeling  and  an  ardent  love 
of  the  great  outdoors.  Data;  "M’here  Cowslips 
Bloom" — Alay,  at  noon;  bright  hazy  suidight; 
Bausch  and  Lomb  F 6.3  lens,  6 7,  8-inch  focus;  ideal 
ray-filter;  stop  FTl;  exixisure  15  of  a second; 

4 X 5 Royal  Folychrome  plate;  enlarged  on  .\zo  II. 


“The  Birches" — iSIay,  about  10  a.m.;  bright  sun- 
light; same  lens,  filter,  plate  and  exposure;  printed 
on  Azo  K.  “The  Beaver-Meadow” — September, 
about  ‘2  P.M.;  bright  cloudy  light;  same  lens,  filter, 
plate  and  exposure;  enlarged  on  Azo  H.  “Water- 
Lilies” — August,  about  4 p.xi.,  bright  sunlight;  Bausch 
and  Tomb  Anastigmat  F C.3;  (iy^-inch  focus;  wide 
open;  1,2.5  of  a second;  4x5  Wellington  Extra 
Speedy  i)hite;  enlarged  on  Azo  H.  “Summer” — 
August,  about  3 p.m.;  bright  sunlight  but  in  heavy 
woods;  Cooke  8-inch  lens,  series  I\';  E 8;  1 .5  of  a 
second  exposure;  4x5  Royal  Polychrome  plate; 
enlarged  on  Carbon  Black  Buff. 

Philip  M.  C.  Arimstrong,  an  active  member  of  the 
Detroit  Camera  Club,  and  one  who  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  that  it  now  enjoys,  is  a 
worker  of  modest  pretensions,  but  with  a strong- 
passion  for  his  holiby.  He  admires  the  advanced 
style  of  pictorial  expression,  and  delights  to  record 
with  a very  small  camera  incidents  of  ordinary  activity 
and  then  to  enlarge  them  invested  with  breadtii  and 
atmosphere.  .Such  an  example  of  his  penchant  has 
been  reproduced  on  page  142.  The  subjects  were 
entirely  unaware  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  wicked  inten- 
tions, .so  could  not  pose  and  look  their  best.  The 
composition  is  unconventional,  simple  and  spontane- 
ous, and  tlie  treatment  of  the  theme  very  deliglitful. 
No  flata. 

.1.  H.  Saunders,  our  faithful  English  contributor, 
and  winner  of  several  prizes  in  1’hoto-Er.\  competi- 
tions, is  very  happy  in  the  management  of  juvenile 
sul)jects,  j>articularly  when  he  succeeds  in  eliminat- 
ing the  element  of  self-consciousness  that  .sometimes 
creeps  into  his  pictures.  The  little  boy,  examining 
his  curious  "find  " — a creature  cast  up  on  the  .sandy 
beach — see  page  143 — does  not  seem  to  lietray  the 
I>resence  of  the  camerist,  and  forms  a successful  ami 
pleasing  genre.  The  technique  is  good,  the  sc-ile  of 
planes  admirable,  and  the  motive  convincing.  Data; 
•July;  afternoon;  sunny;  half-i)late  ReHex  camera; 
834-incl>  .Veroplane-lens;  stop,  F 11;  1 5U  second; 

Imperial  S.  S.  Ortlnj;  enlarged  on  " Perfect ' Bromide. 

"Lovelace  Brook,"  page  144,  is  a curious  combina- 
tion of  a quiet,  shallow  stream  and  antediluvian  rock. 
The  view  is  situated  near  Tyler  Hill,  Pennsylv'ania, 
and  the  print  Avas  entered  in  a Beginners'  compel  i- 
tion,  several  years  ago.  The  effect  of  light  and  shade 
is  very  striking  and  the  effect  produced  quite  im- 
pressive. The  fragirient  of  rock  is  the  dominating 
object  in  the  picture,  therefore  the  total  effect  suffers 
slightl,\-  from  the  unavoidalde  bright  reflection  in  the 
foreground.  Data:  August;  11  to  12  .v.m.;  l)right 
light;  .5  X 7 Poco;  Tj/^-inch  B.  & I>.  R.  R.  lens;  stoj), 
L.  S.  8;  Yl  -seconil;  5x7  Eodoid;  M.  (T;  contact- 
print  or  Regular  Royal  \'elox.  redeveloped. 

.\dvanced  Workers’  Competition 

Spring's  Avarni  and  tender  touch  jiermeates  every 
living  thing;  even  the  Uaae  human  being  is  more 
or  le.ss  affected  l).v  its  irresistilile  influence.  The 
s[)irit  of  spring  kimlles  the  fires  of  love,  which  suggest 
the  apiiropriate  theme  pictured  by  Winn  W.  David- 
son on  [lage  14f).  Cupid  has  shot  his  dart,  ami  that, 
it  has  taken  effect  is  proved  by  the  story  written  in 
the  faces  of  the  congenial  pair.  The  artist  is  to  lie 
complimented  on  his  skill  in  arranging  and  lighting 
his  models,  and  in  .securing  the  fa<;ial  exjiressioii 
which  is  appro[)riately  significant,  and  seems  to 
presage  an  affirmative  response  from  the  young 
woman.  The  distribution  of  the  light  imjiarts  char- 
acter and  fine  technical  cpiality  to  the  figures,  although 


one  Avould  wish  that  the  trousers  of  the  man  and  the 
stockings  and  shoes  of  his  companion  had  not  been  so 
obscured.  Also  the  perspective  and  the  drawing  are 
open  to  criticism — shortcomings  that  are  due  to  the 
inadequate  focal  length  of  the  lens  used.  Data: 
May.  2 p.m.;  very  bright  light,  but  subject  in  shade; 
5x7  Premo;  7-inch  Zeiss  convertible,  shorter  focus 
lens  used  on  account  of  its  greater  speed:  stop,  Lk  S.  4; 
15  .second;  Cramer  Portrait  Isonoii;  pyro-sod;i; 
contact-print  on  Artura  Iris,  Grade  A. 

How  nature  responds  to  the  cal!  of  sjiring,  the 
advent  of  the  life  and  joy,  as  expresseil  in  earth  and 
sky,  is  portrayed  in  a landscape  of  supreme  beauty, 
by  P.  Boetel,  page  151.  The  picture  is  filled  with  the 
tender  vernal  spirit  of  fnidding  sjiring,  ex(|uisite 
harmony  and  refined  grace — .so  ap]U'0]jriate  in  a 
scene  of  this  kiml.  The  artist  has  met  the  demands 
of  his  ta.sk  with  commendable  skill  and  artistic  taste. 
Data:  May,  3p..m.;  .soft  sunlight;  4 x 5 Cycle  Grajihic; 
11-inch  Protar;  stop,  F/22;  K 2 color-screen;  1 4^ 
.second;  Wratten  & Waiiiwrig;ht  plate;  jiyro;  8 x to 
carbon  enlargement,  Italian  green  Avith  Verito  lens. 

In  his  picture  of  Iaa'o  young  boys  succumbing  to 
the  call  to  go  fishing,  ])age  152,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Bucher 
has  interpreteil  his  theme  with  force  ami  fidelity. 
The  composition  re]5resents  an  original  and  thoroughly 
artistic  design,  spontaneous  in  feeling  and  creditable 
in  performance.  Data;  August,  afternoon,  good 
light;  Zeiss  F/ti.3  lens;  Oj^-inch  focus;  1/25  second 
exposure;  F 1(>;  'iY  ^ Stamlanl  Orthonon  idate, 
de\’eloi)ed  in  tank;  pyro;  eidarged  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Beginners’  Competition 

■Vs  exiilaineil  sex'eral  times,  in  this  department, 
recognition  is  given  to  efforts  of  lieginners  that  evince 
artistic  jn-omise  comliined  with  good  technical  ability. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  jiassess 
errors  of  commission  and  omission,  and  that  the 
.standard  of  excellence  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the 
.Vclvanced  Workers.  Milking  these  allowances.  Ave 
iire  jirepared  not  to  consider  too  critically  entries  in 
this  conqietition. 

The  artistic  inotiA-e  in  the  “ Wine- Vendor,"  p:ige 
155,  is  conunemlable;  Imt,  oliA'iously,  the  treatment 
of  the  theme  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  pose 
is  ii  little  iiwkward.  ,\rms  akimbo,  as  suggested  in 
this  picture,  is  .seldom  a graceful  attitude,  but  sig- 
nificiuit  iuid  exiiressive  in  certain  circumstances. 
'Pile  left  arm  Avoiild  look  better  if  left  to  hang  by  the 
side.  In  the  idiscnce  of  fitting  surroundings,  the 
young  woman  apiicars  to  l>e  costumed  for  the  occa- 
sion; her  n'lle  of  Avine-A'cndor  or  riramlicrc  is  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  'I'he  Avorkmanship  is  not  to  be 
censured  severely;  it  conforms  to  the  rest.  'I’he 
lighting  is  too  diffused  and  deprives  fhe  figure  of 
force,  vitality.  Data;  -lime.  2. 3D  p.ai.:  ililfiised  light 
from  Aviudow;  made  in  large  room  Avith  red  back- 
ground; Cooke  series  V lens,  !)-inch  focus;  I’/7 : 
Exposure  I second;  'riiorntou-Pickard  camera.  4^  t 
.X  \’iilean  plate;  deA'eloped  in  tray;  adnrol: 

print  on  Azo  Hard. 

“'I'he  ('amp,  " [lage  157,  comes  A-ery  near  being  an 
artistic  gem.  'I’he  subject  certainly  lends  itself  to 
poetic  interjiretat ion;  Imt  the  camerist.  guided  l)\- 
artistic  judgment  Avill  take  care  to  get  the  most  elfec- 
tive  view[)oint,  curtail  the  monotonous  foreground, 
eliminate  (it  seems  possible)  intrusiA'e  objects  at  the 
right,  and,  Avith  only  slight  changes,  melamorfihosc 
the  present  picture  into  an  attractive  and  faullless 
couqiosition.  Data;  May,  1918;  tl  a.m.;  bright 
(Conliinwil  on  pai/c  llifl) 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Vandal-Camerist 

It  sometimes  liappens — though  cpiite  rarely,  let  us 
hope — that  tlie  eamerist  inadvertently  damages  an- 
other's property,  wlien  engaged  in  Ids  pictorial  activi- 
ties, in  which  case  he  is  naturally  expected  to  in- 
demnity the  owner.  Here  is  a case,  however,  where 
a eamerist  personally  disfigured  private  property  and 
through  no  fault  of  his,  for  I was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  incident.  It  was  in  the  large  .semi-public  park 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  a well-known  New  York 
capitalist,  on  the  Hud.son.  I had  just  finished  photo- 
graphing Conti's  beautiful  marble  fountain,  and  was 
.seated  on  a bench  ;ulmiring  the  broad  and  well-ke])t 
lawn  that  lay  stretched  out  before  me.  A care-taker 
was  strolling  nearby,  keeping  a sharp  eye  on  the 
strangers  who,  like  my.self,  were  jjrivileged  to  visit 
the  park  and  admire,  ev’en  .sketch  or  |)hotograph,  its 
numerous  artistic  features.  Soon  I ob.scrved,  not 
far  away,  a eamerist  with  his  trii)od-equii)ment  car- 
ried over  his  right  shoulder  deliberately  cro.ssing  the 
lawn,  his  feet  profaning  its  ex(|uisite  velvety  surface. 
His  object  seemed  to  be  the  fountain  which  was 
situated  directly  behind  the  bench  upon  which  I was 
.seated.  The  care-taker  had  also  noticed  him,  and 
stood  still  awaiting  his  approach.  When  the  vandal, 
who  apj)eareil  a little  nearsighted,  had  come  within 
alxuit  eiglit  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  the  vigilant 
functionary  addres.sed  him,  revealing  the  rich,  musi- 
cal brogue  of  a true  son  of  county  Clare.  '‘Phwat 
do  yez  mane  by  a tram|)in  acrosht  and  a spilin  the 
bootiful  lahn?"  he  shouted  at  the  bewildered  cameri.st. 
“Couldn't  yez  be  afther  a radio'  the  .soin  in  front  av 
yez?  Kade  it  now!  Don't  it  say,  ‘Kape  off  the 
grass'?"  The  culprit  stopped  suddenly,  stooped 
down  and  .scrutinized  his  side  of  the  sign  which  was 
facing  the  walk  where  I .sat  and  where  the  indignant 
caretaker  was  standing,  and  then  .said;  "I  don't  .see 
anything.  Sir.  This  side,  here,  has  nothing  on  it," 
which  was  (piite  true.  "Thin  wahlk  might  back  to 
the  <ither  side,  where  yez  came  from,  and  moind 
nivver  to  slitcp  on  the  lahn  agin!”  The  hopeless 
eamerist  obeyed  the  stern  maiulate  literally,  and 
retraced  his  stejjs  until  he  had  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  lawn,  leaving  behind  him  I wo  long  and  dis- 
figuring tracks. 


The  above-described  incident  reminds  me  of  an- 
other, but  more  recent  occurrence — the  woman  who 
balked  the  cross-cutters  by  i)utting  uj)  this  sign: 
“This  is  a War-Garden.  Walk  across  it  and  write 
yourself  down  a i)ro-Germau.  " 

A Lesson  in  Practical  Thrift 

The  uece.ssity  to  economize  has  unlocked  the  secret 
chamber  of  expedients  and  makeshifts  that  will  be 
found  cxiremely  useful  in  these  days  of  stress,  lint 
it  is  doubtful  wliethcr  in  this  varied  collection  of 
resorts  will  be  fouml  so  ingenious  a substitute  for  the 
moilern  llashbag  (a  contrivance  that  retains  the  smoke 
of  ignited  llash])owder)  as  a worn-(jut,  cast-off  um- 
brella— the  skeleton-wreck  that  usually  marks  the 


rubbish-i)ile  in  a restricted  locality  ostentatiously 
labeled,  “Dump  no  rubbish  here,”  The  photographer 
who  has  been  driven  to  such  a state  of  penury  that  he 
still  treasures  a dilapidated  umbrella — unless  he  in- 
tends to  consign  it  to  the  family  ash-barrel  or  to  present 
it  to  a wandering  minstrel — will  appreciate  the  re- 
sonrcefnl  mind  that  can  convert  it  into  a practical 
|)hotographic  acces.sory,  i.c.  , a Hashbag  and  diffusing- 
■screen  for  flashlight-work. 

The  process  of  transformation,  as  described  by  a 
Kuroiiean  worker  and  elaborated  by  the  Editor,  is 
effected  as  follows;  Replace  the  old,  black  material 
with  white  muslin;  that  is  to  say,  cover  the  upper 
part  from  top  of  umbrella  to  outer  rim  of  frame, 
likewise  the  lower  or  inner  part  as  far  as  end  of  rod. 
Bring  the  material  down  taut,  leaving  the  edges  un- 
stitclied  to  allow  a hand  to  reach  in  to  open  or  close 
the  umbrella.  This  yields  a sufficiently  large,  en- 
closed smoke-chamber.  The  flashlamp,  itself,  is 
fa.stened  with  wire  near  the  lower  end  of  umbrella-rod. 
The  lower  part  of  the  smoke-chamber  is  protected 
from  desceniling  particles  of  fiashpowder  by  means  of  a 
circular  piece  of  leather.  The  whole  apparatus  is  then 
mounted  on  a suitable  stand  and  at  a convenient 
height.  The  muslin  used  is  previously  made  fire-proof 
by  soaking  it  for  thirty  minutes  in  the  following 


solution : 

,\lum  “231  a grains 

.Vmmonium  carbonate  72.5 

Boric  acid  . 4.32 

Borax 50!)  “ 

W ater 51  ounces 


This  solution  will  kee|>  and  may  again  be  u.sed  for  im- 
]>regnating  the  muslin-covering. 

,A  Fable  for  Critics  of  the  War 

The  sole  survivors  of  two  wrecked  ships  lived  on 
adjacent  desert  islands.  ,\fter  many  years  one  of 
them  managed  to  construct  a catamaran  and  sailed 
over  to  the  other  ishind.  He  was  met  on  the  beach  by 
Survivor  No.  2.  No.  2 took  a look  at  the  visitor,  and 
then  thoughtfully  heaved  a dolomite  at  him.  No.  1 
accej)ted  the  challenge,  and  replied  with  a similar  bit 
of  ap])lie<l  geology. 

Then  they  fit  all  over  the  i)lacc. 

.Vftcr  a while,  exhausteil,  they  sto|)ped  to  rest, 
brilliant  idea  came  to  No.  1.  "Why  not,  " he  said, 
“cease  fighting,  and  hel])  each  other  gather  cocoanuts?  " 

No.  2 considered  the  i)roposition. 

"Your  idea  has  great  Literary  Merit,  " he  replied. 
“But  I am  sure  it  is  Impractical.  It  .sounds  to  me 
like  only  an  Iridescent  Dream.  " 

“I  guess  you  are  right,"  sigheil  No.  1.  “I  have 
always  heard  that  you  can't  change  Human  Nature, 
and  that  we  must  Face  Facts,  and  not  be  misled  by  the 
Utoiuan  Yisions  of  .\miable  Pacifists.  But  my  idea 
did  seem  rather  reasonable  \inlil  we  remembered  all 
the.se  things." 

Then  they  went  to  it  again;  and  very  soon  the  sand- 
cral)s  were  (piarreling  over  their  whitening  bones. 

//.  7'.,  York  Trilmnc. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

fra 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Wanted:  Pictures  of  German  and  Austrian 

Territory 

Readers  of  1’h<jto-Era  wlio  have  made  ])ictures  of 
bridges,  buildings,  towns  and  localities  now  occupied 
by  the  German  forces  in  France,  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, also  in  that  part  of  Germany  west  of  the  line 
running  north  and  south  thfougli  Handnirg,  should 
send  such  photographs  by  j>arcel  post  or  express  to 
Col.  A.  B.  C'oxe,  lloh  Fifteenth  Street,  Washington, 
D.C.  Pictures  of  the  Rhine  and  of  towns  situated 
along  its  course,  and  views  in  Austria,  are  also  of  value. 
The  request  from  the  War  Department  states  tliat, 
“A  large  quantity  of  material  is  desired  and  may  be 
sent  without  sorting  or  without  any  attempt  to  avoid 
duplication.  It  will  not  be  i)racticable  to  return  the 
material  to  the  contributors.”  All  persons  who  have 
toured  the  localities  mentioned,  should  look  through 
their  collections  of  postcards  and  photographs  for  avail- 
able material.  This  is  another  opportunity  for  loyal 
.Americans  to  help  win  the  war. 

War- Work  for  You! 

Who  will  help  to  furnish  relaxation  for  (jur  trench- 
tired  soldiers  in  Fnince?  Who  will  give  them  a sight 
of  home-scenes  that  will  bring  joy  to  their  hearts? 

You  can  have  a real  part  in  su])plying  the  brand  of 
recreation  and  relaxation  that  every  man  who  has 
seen  a bit  of  real  fighting  appreciates. 

The  National  War- Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
asks  every  owner  of  lantern-slides  who  will,  to  box  \ip 
the  most  interesting  slides  in  his  or  her  collection  and 
send  them  at  once,  prepaid,  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Raw.son,  Jr.. 
National  War-Work  C’ouncil,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  M.idi- 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the.se  Y.  M.  ('.  .\.  workers 
what  the  men  in  France  want  and  should  have.  ,\nd 
when  they  ask  for  something  that  you  can  give,  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  is  .smnething  f>ur  bf)ys  need  and 
should  have. 

Every  Y.  M.  C.  hut  in  France — and  we  know 
they  go  right  up  to  the  front  lines — offers  every  avail- 
able means  of  amu.sement  i)o.ssible  for  the  .soldiers 
within  its  range.  ,\nd  it  has  been  found  that  while 
the  men  like  to  sing  and  smoke  ami  eat,  the  big  hit 
is  made  when  they  can  feast  their  eyes  on  a bit  of 
their  home-land.  .Vnd  every  familiar  .American  .scene, 
from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the  (iolden  fiate,  is  home 
to  our  soldiers. 

This  isn't  charity — it  is  plain  duty.  If  you  have 
in  mind  to  go  over  your  slides  and  pick  out  the  culls; 
don't  do  it!  Stop  and  think  what  our  .soldiers  in 
France  are  doing  for  you — then  decide  whether  or 
not  they  are  entitled  to  the  best  you  can  give  them. 
They  are,  without  question. 

Pick  the  cream  of  your  lantern-slide  collection  and 
send  it  along.  .\nd  if  you  haven't  full  set.s,  make 
them.  Give  every  slide  a title  and,  when  j)ossible, 
.send  a series  that  can  be  made  into  a picture-story. 

Authors,  editors,  lecturers,  travelers  and  new.s- 
paper-correspondents  have  volunteered  to  put  the 
slides  in  order,  index  them  and  make  them  into  travel- 
ogs or  picture-stories  that  will  make  them  of  greatest 


interest  to  men  in  the  hospitals,  training-camps, 
billets  just  behind  the  lines  or  in  the  trench  dugouts. 

Virtually  every  Y.  M.  (!.  A.  hut  or  tent  or  dugout 
has  its  lantern  and  can  show  slides  when  no  other 
form  of  entertainment  is  j)ossible. 

Remember  that  the  slides  you  send  are  food  for 
the  minds  of  as  fine  a lot  of  soldiers  as  ever  manned 
a gun.  Their  nerves  are  shattered,  their  bodies  weary 
after  long  hours  of  trench-duty,  and  they  must  relax. 
Nothing  sets  them  right  so  (piickly,  tills  them  with  the 
fighting  spirit  and  makes  them  so  fit  and  eager  as 
picture  glimp.ses  of  home. 

Hel])  our  boys  pack  up  their  troubles — pack  up 
your  slides — the  best  of  them — and  send  them  to 
the  address  above.  A million  or  more  of  our  boys 
will  enjoy  them  and  will  bless  you.  Enclose  a note 
with  each  shipment  of  slides,  stating  by  whom  they 
are  sent,  and  do  it  now.  The  sooner  the  slides  are 
received,  the  more  good  they  will  do. 

The  Work  of  John  Paul  Edwards 

One  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  of  pictorial 
photography  ever  seen  in  Boston  is  by  John  Paid 
Edwards,  of  Sacramento,  California.  As  the  exhibit 
won  unstinted  praise  from  the  local  art-critics,  it  may 
be  well  to  reprint  the  opinion  of  William  Ilowe  Downes, 
art-editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“One  of  the  most  admirable  collections  of  photo- 
graphs that  has  been  shown  in  Boston  for  years  is  now 
to  be  .seen  at  the  gallery  of  Charles  E.  Cobb,  454 
Boylston  Street.  This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Paul 
Edwards,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.  He  is  an  arti.st- 
photographer  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  iirints  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  princijial  salons  of  Enrojie  arid 
.\merica,  and  have  received  the  mo.st  niuiualified 
jiraise  from  artists  and  connoisseurs.  If  there  is  such 
a thing  as  imagination  in  a photograph — which  is 
an  idea  that  would  have  been  laughed  at  only  a few 
years  ago — surely  Mr.  Edwards's  jirints  manifest  this 
element  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  Yet  they 
are  photographs,  anil  do  not  try  to  look  like  anything 
el.se.  They  have  invention,  the  dramatic  note,  and  in 
some  in.stances  what  we  must  venture  to  call  lyricism. 

•\s  a picture,  the  iirint  entitled  ‘The  Waterfront, 
Sacramento'  (3.>),  would  lie  entitled  to  the  first  [irize 
in  any  competition,  it  is  so  conqdete,  so  original,  and 
so  perfect  in  a technical  sense.  Yet  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made  are  strictly  onlinary:  it  is  all  in  the 
way  the  thing  is  made.  The  vista,  of  the  river  is  closed 
in  the  distance  by  a very  commonplace  steel  bridge. 
In  the  foreground  is  a tug-lioat  with  two  barges.  .\t 
the  right,  the  shore  is  in  shadow  and  a tree  on  a bluff 
rises  against  the  sky,  which  is  of  a luminous  silvery 
gray  tone.  No  description,  however,  conveys  any- 
thing more  than  a very  inadequate  and  dim  idea  of 
the  charm  and  beauty  of  this  rare  [liece  of  work,  of 
its  pleasant  atmosphere  and  its  hapjiy  silvery  tone, 
subtle  and  delicate,  of  the  jiiquancy  of  its  design  and 
the  beauty  of  its  lilacks.  We  have  seen  many  a high- 
priced  etching  which  did  not  [losse.ss  half  of  the  in- 
trinsic artistic  sentiment  of  this  beautiful  print. 

.\nother  noteworthy  exauqile  of  Mr.  Edwards's 


work  is  the  picture  which  lie  calls  ‘The  Strollers'  (34). 
This  is  a California  beach  subject,  with  two  figures 
of  girls  walking  in  the  foreground,  and  they  are  really 
walking,  not  merely  going  through  the  motions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  camera-man.  In  the  distance  is 
a wooded  height  coming  down  to  the  sea  which  sup- 
plies an  impressive  and  handsome  horizon-line,  some- 
what blurred  by  a thin  sea-fog.  The  slender  figures 
of  the  two  girls  on  the  beach  are  placed  very  felicit- 
ously in  the  design,  anrl  their  freedom  of  self-con- 
sciousness is  refreshing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful comliinations  of  landscape  and  figure  work  in 
photography  that  we  have  seen.  He  exhibits  also 
some  straight  landscapes,  objective  enough  for  any- 
body, and  excellently  made,  such  as  ‘The  Mount  of 
Tamalpais’  and  ‘The  Dunes  of  El  Carmel’  (17); 
and  two  portraits,  those  of  William  Rit.schel  and 
■ Cncle  Silas."  ” 

Notable  examples  of  Mr.  Edwards's  work  will 
appear  in  Piioto-Er,\  from  time  to  time,  commencing 
with  the  October  issue. 

Photo-Materials  to  be  Taxed  • 

Our  editorial  on  the  revenue-measure  soon  to  be 
introduced  by  Congre.ss,  has  been  anticipated  by  an 
editorial  in  this  issue.  The  English  pictorial  workers 
are  naturally  opposed  to  such  a measure  and  have 
ex])lained  their  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  unwise. 

But  this  administration  needs  money  and  it  can  be 
obtained  only  through  taxation  and  the  .sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to  find  fault,  even 
though  certain  taxes  may  seem  unjust.  There  is  no 
discrimination  in  favor  of  any  section  of  the  country, 
for  it  hits  the  photographer,  professional  and  amateur 
alike,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  is  active. 

We  understand  that  the  Committee  on  IVays  and 
Means  ])ropo.ses  to  levy  a tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  cam- 
eras. dryplates  and  films;  but  whether  upon  other 
photographic  materials,  will  develop  later.  This  tax 
is  wholly  ajjart  from  the  tax  on  motion-picture  films, 
etc.,  and  other  manufacturing  products. 

Let  us  all  comply  cheerfully,  because  this  means 
to  help  win  the  war.  One  of  the  results  of  this  tax 
will  be  a more  intelligent  and  economic  use  of  ma- 
terials by  |)iofessionals  and  amateurs  alike.  There 
has  been  much  waste  in  the  profe.ssional  sUulio,  when 
the  ])ro])i'ietor  was  not  looking  or  when  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  bTisiness.  This  is  going  to  be  cur- 
tailed. .\mateurs  .should  likewi.se  take  the  cue;  for 
by  studying  all  the  conditions  that  contribute  to  the 
making  of  a successfvil  picture,  they  get  along  with 
fewer  ex])osures,  and  less  time  and  energy.  .Ml  this 
tells,  and  will  help  to  beat  the  enemy. 

William  S.  Davis — Painter-Photographer 

WiiEX  readers  of  Photo-Er.v  M.\g.\zine  miss  an 
occasional  article  from  the  practical  and  helpful  pen 
of  William  S.  Davis,  it  is  becan.se  this  versatile  artist 
and  writer  has  aliandoned,  temporarily,  the  ]>en  in 
favor  of  painting  a .series  of  Naval-Battles  of  the 
world  for  the  I'.  S.  Covernment,  to  be  followed  by 
a set.  of  paintings  of  Eamous  Shi])s  of  many  periods 
as.sociated  mainly  with  Ameriean  liistory.  Both 
.sets  will  be  reproduced  in  full  color.  Mr.  Davis  has 
painted,  and  donateil  for  “W.  ,S.  S. " publicity-work, 
a ])oster  in  oil,  and  another  for  the  “ L.  S.  Shipping- 
Board.  ” Generally,  orders  from  this  .source  are 
inolitable.  We  are  all  glad  f<ir  the  opportunity 
accorded  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  as  good  a painter  of 
marine-subjects  as  he  is  marine-i)hotograi)her. 


Mr.  Davis  has  also  managed  to  find  time  to  etch  a 
large  and  superb  plate  for  one  of  the  leading  art- 
dealers,  who  is  preparing  a circulating  exhibition  of 
etchings  relating  to  the  war,  showung  a battle-ship 
division  at  sea.  This  exhibition  will  also  be  seen  at 
all  the  cantonments,  military  camps  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
military  centers.  Good  luck  to  him! 

W.  H.  Rabe’s  Artistry 

AIr.  W.  II.  R.vbe,  prints  from  w'hose  artistic  port- 
folio have  appeared  in  these  pages,  from  time  to 
time,  is  exhibiting  a collection  of  his  interesting  photo- 
graphs at  the  Art-Gallery,  in  Portland,  Maine,  be- 
ginning with  September  1,  19  18. 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography,  1918 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography  of  1918  will 
be  held  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colors,  5a  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  from 
September  14  to  October  12,  1918,  inclusive.  Un- 
fortunately, copies  of  the  conditions  of  entry  were 
received  too  late  for  August  Photo-Er.v.  The  last 
day  for  receiving  pictures  at  the  gallery  is  Tuesday, 
September  3;  and,  in  consecpience,  a detailed  state- 
ment of  regulations  governing  the  salon  is  of  little 
value,  at  this  time. 

The  Second  International  Photographic 
Salon,  January  3 to  31,  1919 

The  Second  International  Photographic  Salon, 
under  the  ausi)ices  of  The  Camera  Pictorialists  of 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  hehl  in  the  Gallery  of  Fine  and 
.Applied  Arts,  Museum  of  IIi.story,  Science  and  Art, 
Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  California,  January  3 
to  31,  1919.  The  last  day  for  receiving  prints  will 
be  Saturday,  November  30,  1918.  Conditions  of 
entry,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  Secretary,  Room  31,  Walker 
Auditorium,  Los  .Angeles,  California. 


Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  163) 

light;  x 334  Grafiex;  Aj/^-inch  Tessar  Ic;  .stop, 

F/8;  1/.35  .second;  Eastman  film;  M.  Q.;  enlarged 
print  on  Studio  Cyko  Enlarging. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is.  “The  Study-Hour  " by 
Chas.  A.  Hughes.  To  assist  at  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  composition,  the  following  data  are  sup- 
plied: March,  2 p..\i.;  bright  light,  indoors  against 

light  of  window;  5 x 7 Montauk;  R.  R.  lens  8-inch 
focus;  stop  E 11;  1.5  seconds  exposure;  Stanley 

plate;  metol-Hydro;  enlarged  on  .Vzn  K Hard  medium. 

No  Limit  to  an  Honest  Enterprise 

It  is  reported  that  a firm  to  manufacture  cameras 
has  been  incorixirated  in  a western  city,  the  capital 
stock  being  $2500.  The  amount  is  not  large,  but  then — 
“Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow  " 
or,  “They  shall  rea])  what  they  shall  .sow." 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


The  Photographic  Convention  of  tlie  United  King- 
dom held  its  meeting,  this  year,  in  London,  on  .July  5. 
By  a liappy  inspiration,  Kew  Gardens  was  chosen  as 
a rendezvous  and,  although  after  the  long  spell  of 
drought,  there  were  fears  of  the  weather  breaking- 
before  then,  luck  was  with  the  convention;  it  held 
on,  and  last  Friday  was  as  fine  a day  as  we  have 
been  having  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

The  Convention  was  naturally  not  so  largely  at- 
tended as  in  its  palmy  pre-war  days,  when  it  visited 
not  only  Scotland,  Wales  and  Belgium,  but  enjoyed 
a whole  week  of  lectures  and  festivities;  yet  it  is 
going  on  with  its  one-day  meeting  and  hoping  for 
more  extended  opportunities  and  travel,  after  the 
war.  There  used  to  be  a charm  attached  to  the  very 
word,  travel,  and  the  idea  of  change  obtained  with 
ease  and  interest  was  an  attractive  one;  but  now  the 
railway-companies  are  doing  their  best  to  convince 
people  that,  “go  East,  go  We.st;  to  stay  at  home,  is 
best.”  To  such  inconveniences,  delays  and  hard- 
ships do  they  subject  their  passengers. 

i\Ir.  Arbuthnot’s  exhibition,  at  the  Camera  Club, 
had  as  many  visitors  as  could  be  expected  when 
London  is  almo.st  as  filled  with  shows,  as  in  pre-war 
time.  It  seems  now  that  people,  like  Augustus  .John, 
Orpen,  Nevinson,  and  others,  go  out  to  France,  see 
some  active  service,  and  come  home  with  some  mili- 
tary rank  and  open  an  exhibition  of  their  paiTitings. 
The  popularity  of  all  these  shows  has  been  astonish- 
ing, and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  it  had  been 
“^lajor”  Arbuthnot,  who  had  exhibited  at  the  Camera 
Club,  there  would  have  lieen  the  usual  stamiiede  to 
gain  admission.  But  those  who  visited  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not's  show  were  well  rewarded.  His  work  is  big,  and 
true,  and  convincing,  in  s[)ite  of  the  compromise  of 
profe.ssionalism.  One  would  like  to  be  able  to  assert 
that  his  portraits  rise  superior  to  the  taint  of  “what 
the  sitter  expects";  but  one  has  to  confess  that, 
although  it  is  very  subtle  and  disguised — and  Mr. 
.\rbuthnot  is  remarkably  clever  in  seeing  what  is 
really  the  be.st  point  of  view  of  his  sitters — they  are 
not  all  as  he  would  have  repre.sented  them  hail  their 
sati.sfaction  not  come  into  his  calculations.  Still, 
Mr.  .\rbuthnot  is  successful,  and  had  he  been  ruthless 
he  would  have  been  a failure  as  a profe.ssional  jihotog- 
ra[)her  and,  after  all,  most  of  us  worship  suece.ss. 

In  a recent  article,  II.  (i.  Wells — under  the  title  of 
(ierman  Delusion" — discussed  among  other  things 
the  .\llies’  pre.sent  and  pro.spective  independence  of 
(iermany  as  regards  ])hotograi)hic  chemicals  and  oji- 
tical  glass.  With  regard  to  both,  he  gives  a very 
cheering  account  and  contends  that,  although  formerly 
(iermany  had  a monopoly  of  optical  glass,  not  only 
because  of  her  high  technical  organization,  but  through 
her  control  of  pure  potash,  now  the  tallies  are  turned. 
Deposits  of  potash  have  been  found  in  Sjiain,  Abys- 
sinia, Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Saskatchewan,  I’ortugal 
and  Brazil.  Besides  this,  we  have  new  methods  to 
obtain  it  from  felsjiar,  and  the  old  kelp-burning 
methods  have  lieen  revived  under  favorable  condi- 
tions in  Florida.  Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to  assert  that 
“present-day  British  ojitical  glass  excels  any  German 
product  and,  unle.ss  (iermany  also  has  made  great 
sirifles  during  the  war,  she  will  find  her  old  methods 


of  manufacture  altogether  out  of  date  when,  at  last, 
she  is  able  to  take  uj)  competition  again.” 

Of  course,  if  true,  this  is  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all  photographers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
for  it  concerns  directly  ])hotograi)hic  lenses,  and 
foreshadows  the  time — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  here  al- 
ready— when  the  name  of  the  town  of  .Jena,  will  no 
longer  be  a word  to  conjure  with,  and  keen  photog- 
raphers, determined  to  have  the  very  best  article, 
will  not  want  to  ask  for  (ierman  lenses. 

We  are  getting  a goodly  number  of  photographs  of 
.American  sulijects  reproduced  in  our  iiicture-papers, 
just  now.  Indeed,  the  United  States  is  more  in 
evidence  than  ever  it  was  before,  all  over  the  country. 
Incidentally,  this  was  brought  home  to  one  of  the 
present  writers  when,  as  Special  Constafile,  he  guarded 
a lonely  and  out-of-the-way  bridge  from  midnight 
till  dawn,  while  jVmerican  troo|>-trains  jias.sed  down 
to  the  coast.  Standing,  watching  the  long  closely 
loaded  strings  of  carriages — sufficiently  illuminated 
to  make  it  possible  to  flistiuguish  individual  men  as 
they  slowly  pas.sed  by,  many  sleeping,  but  .some  look- 
ing out  on  the  moon-lit  Kentish  landscajie — he  longed 
for  a moment's  chat  with  the,se  pioneers,  the  very 
tip  of  the  spear-head  that  eventually  is  to  save  the 
European  situation! 

But  to  return  to  the  illustrated  jiapers.  The 
camera  tells  its  tale  far  better  and  more  convincingly 
than  the  cleverest  of  pens.  We  have  seen  lately 
.some  good  reiiroductions  of  AmericaTis  in  training, 
and  one  notices  at  once  their  well-,set-up  appearance 
and  their  fine  ])hysical  developmenf.  Much  more 
sati,sfying  are  these  little  prints  than  thousands  of 
flowing,  eulogistic  words,  or  the  ablest  efforts  of  the 
draughtsman,  be  he  ever  so  skilled.  One  scans  the 
faces  of  the  training  multitude  depicted  faithfully  by 
the  halftone-l)lock,  and  one  is  struck  by  the  family- 
likeness,  .so  to  speak,  that  perv'ades  them  all.  "They 
are  obviously  Americans!  " we  exclaim  with  our 
insular  point  of  view.  ,\nd  if  we  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain just  what  to  our  minds  constituted  au  .Vmerican 
stamp  of  face,  we  should  .say  that,  in  some  way.  it 
must  appear  to  resemble,  or  to  be  variations  of,  the 
many  portraits  of  the  President  that  have  been  .seen 
lately  in  such  large  ■ numbers  in  the  .sh(>i)-windows, 
here.  .\s  represented,  his  face  .seems  ty|>ical  of  our 
idea  of  the  national  features.  Wonderful  country 
that,  out  of  .so  varied  a stock  of  material  can  so  soon 
evolve  a ty|)c,  and  such  a good  one!  'I'o  a visitor 
from  Mars,  there  would  i)robal)ly  seem  little  <lilference 
between  the  features  of  men  from  the  States,  Uana- 
dians,  .Australians,  Xew-Zealanders.  or  even  home- 
bred Englishmen;  but  he  would  be  able  to  detect 
easily  the  dissimilarity  between  these,  collectively, 
and  a Prussian.  But  just  as  we,  iii  this  country, 
are  growing  more  and  more  to  ((uote  the  war-aims, 
as  expressed  by  President  Wilson  in  voicing  our 
ideas  on  that  import:int  subject,  so  we  are  coming  to 
look  on  the  .American  stamp  of  face  as  the  central 
type  of  the  big  family  of  nations,  varying,  yet  in  the 
main  alike,  of  the  English-.sjieaking  peoples  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  But  this  is  not  |)urely  jiliotog- 
ra])hy,  although  it  was  j)hotograpliy  that  led  us  to 
the  fascinating  subject. 


THE 
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A New  Photo-Enlarging  Shop 

James  C.  Kekwix,  for  many  years  the  technical  ex- 
])crt  of  the  photo-finisliing  dejiartment  of  a well-known 
|)hoto-sui)ply  house  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  has  purchased 
the  husiuess  and  technical  eqnijjnient  of  George  B.  King, 
commercial  photographer,  at  J(i7  Boylslon  Street, 
Boston,  and  will  make  a specialty  of  photo-enlarging 
and  kinilred  work  that  retpiires  the  highest  degree  of 
technical  skill. 

Mr.  King  will  resume  business  in  commercial  work, 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Mount  De.sert,  Maine.  Being  the 
official  photographer  of  the  Sieurs  de  Monts  National 
Park.  establi.shed  on  Mt.  I)e.sert  Island.  Mr.  King  will 
be  keirt  busy,  indeed. 

“Photomicrography” 

We  have  received  the  booklet,  “Photomicrography,” 
issued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  It  is  now 
in  its  fourth  edition  and  recently  revised.  It  is  a 
thorough  introduction  to  photography  with  the 
microscope.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  by 
forwarding  15  cents  in  stamps. 

Bass  Camera  Co.  Reports  Increased  Business 

W E are  informed  by  the  Bass  Camera  Company. 
109  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  that,  despite 
the  shortage  of  skilled  laljor.  its  Inisiness  has  increased 
one  hundred  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  company 
takes  the  opportunity  to  call  atteidion  to  the  shortage 
of  staple  photographic  articles  due  to  the  tremendous 
demands  that  the  Government  is  making  on  all  photo- 
supply manufacturers  and  dealers.  This  has  been 
re.sponsible  for  a few  delays  in  shipi>ing  certain  grades 
of  paper  and  in  filling  orders  promptly.  We  believe 
that  camera-users  generally  will  appreciate  the  exist- 
ing situation  and  in  consecpience  will  Tiot  censure 
manufacturers  and  dealers  too  ha.stily  when  ship- 
ments are  delayed. 

British  Optical  Glass 

Si’EAKiNc;  of  the  success  in  obtaining  ojitical  glass 
The  Amateur  Photographer  says  that  the  dev'el(>i)ment 
of  home-resources  to  compensate  for  the  cutting  oH 
of  foreign  sup])lies  owing  to  the  war.  forms  a scientific 
romance  of  wliich  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
In  no  department  perhaps  were  we  .so  de])endent  ui)on 
Germany,  jirior  to  1911',  as  in  the  optical  glass-industry. 
For  .some  n'a.son  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  could 
do  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  Germans  if  we  tried, 
and  Jena  glass  thus  obtained  a world-wide  fame  and 
monopoly  which  might  never  have  lieen  challenged 
if  ])eace  had  remained  unbroken.  With  the  outbreak 
of  war,  however,  the  iinmccliate  necessities  of  the  army 
and  navy  for  optical  munitions  made  it  necessary  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  got  the  glass  required  for 
tcle.scopes,  binoculars,  camera-lenses,  etc.  The  ener- 
getic action  of  the  Department  of  Optical  Mnnitions 
and  Glassware-Su]»|)ly  has  performed  marvels  in  this 
direction  and  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  in  the 
future  if  we  care  we  may  make  ourselves  iTidej)endent 


of  foreign  optical  glass.  Not  the  least  important  step 
towards  that  most  sati.sfactory  consummation  has  been 
taken  by  Dr.  B.  G.  II.  Boswell  who  has  undertaken 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  British  resources  in  sands 
suitable  for  glass-making  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
.Munitions.  Dr.  Boswell’s  researches  have  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  some  valuable  sand-deposits  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  but  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aylesbury.  He  has  also  ascertained  some  im- 
portant data  regarding  the  properties  necessary  in  the 
sand  u.sed  in  order  to  prorluce  the  best  glass  from  an 
o[)tical  poiid  of  view. 

Lent  Cameras 

M e know  a druggist  in  a IVestern  city  who  is  making 
a killing,  lending  cameras  to  his  customers  and  pro- 
spective customers.  This  shrewd  merchant  bought 
100  of  the  latest  model  “picture-takers”  in  various 
sizes  and  advertised  liberally  in  the  following  brief 
manner:  “Everybt>dy  likes  to  take  pictures,  but  every- 
body can’t  afford  to  have  a camera.  Any  time  you 
feel  like  taking  some  pictures,  just  come  over  to  my 
store  and  I will  lend  you,  absolutely  free,  any  size 
camera  you  wish.  Naturally,  I can  let  you  have  this 
camera  only  for  a day  or  two,  because  I have  such 
insistent  calls  for  it  all  the  time.  Of  course,  I antici- 
pate that  you  will  purchase  your  films  here  and  let  me 
develop  and  make  prints  for  you,  for  which  the  charge 
is  nominal.  It  won’t  cost  you  a cent  to  .secure  the  loan 
of  a camera,  and  you  are  not  compelled  to  make 
?)urchases  to  secure  the  loan."  Besides  the  profit 
this  druggist  makes  in  developing  and  printing, 
he  gets  the  intense  good-will  of  every  borrower,  and 
through  this  simple  method  he  has  built  up  in  his 
neigliborhooil  a wonderful  trade  in  the  Kodak-depart- 
ment. The  initial  expense  of  purchasing  the  camera 
is,  of  course,  (juite  high,  Imt  the  original  supply  need 
not  be  made  large,  and  once  the  equipment  is  complete 
the  ensuing  profit  is  all  “meat.”  Cameras  never  wear 
out  and  the  trade  always  increases.  Some  idea,  what 
do  you  tliitik?  Will  you  try  it  out.^ — Novelty  Neirn. 

Unpalatable  Truth 

.S.\Ni)ER.s(jN'  was  on  a visit  to  Simpkins,  and  in  due 
cour.se,  naturally,  he  was  shown  the  family-album. 

“Yes,  ” .said  Simpkins,  as  he  turned  the  leaves, 
"that’s  my  wife’s  second  cousin’s  Aunt  Susan.  And 
that’s  Cousin  .lames  and  that’s  a friend  of  ours  and 
that — or,  now  who  do  ,vou  tliink  that  is.^” 

"Don’t  know,  ” said  .Sanderson. 

“Well,  that’s  my  wife’s  first  husband,  my  boy.” 
“Great  Scott!  What  a perfect  brainless-looking 
idiot.  But  excuse  me,  old  fellow,  I didn’t  know  your 
wife  was  a wi<low  when  you  married  her.” 

"She  wasn’t,"  said  Simpkins,  stiffly.  “Thaf,  sir, 
is  a y)ortrait  of  myself  at  the  age  of  ‘■20.” — Tit-Bita. 


The  difference  between  |)hoto-finishing  and  amateur- 
finishing  is  that  the  former  consists  in  finishing  the 
amateur’s  film,  anrl  the  latter  in  finishing  the  amateur, 
himself.  — W.  A.  F. 
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The  Right  Camera 
for  These  Stirring  Times 

Picture  opportunities  are  plentiful.  Be 
ready  for  them  with  the  Ansco  V-P  No.  2. 
It  rests  so  lightly  in  your  pocket,  and  gets 
into  action  so  quickly,  that  you  will  want  to 
carry  it  with  you  always.  Its  fast  anastigmat 
lens,  in  exclusive  combination  with  a simple 
micrometer  focusing  device,  assures  pictures 
sharp  and  clear  in  every  detail. 

ANSCO 

CAMERAS  IL  SPEEDEX  FILM 

The  watch-case  cover  protecting  the 
high  grade  lens,  the  genuine  fine  grain 
leather  covering  and  the  superb  work- 
manship are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
pictures  it  takes,  and 
unite  in  making  the 
Ansco  V-P  No.  2 a 
camera  which  you 
will  be  proud  to  own. 

Write  for  specimen  picture 
on  Cyko  Paper.  Then  ask 
the  Ansco  dealer  for  a 
demonstration. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton.  NewYirk. 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 makes  2'Ax 3'A  inch 
pictures.  Equipped  ^ith  Modico  Anastigmat 
lens,  F7.5,  $20.00;  with  Ansco  Anastigmat 
tens,  F6..i,  $27.50;  in  Extraspeed  Bionic 
shutter  (maximum  speed  1 '200  second). 

Other  Ansco  Cameras  $2. 75  up. 


Photo-Era  the  Bhie-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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Craft  and  Art  in  Amateur  Photography 

EDOUARD  C.  KOPP 


AlE'r  the  old  rancher  near  "The 
Sentinel."  The  river  lay  below  ns. 
I.ooking  south,  we  could  see  its 
silvery  length  meainler  nidil  it  lost 
itself  in  its  own  tortnons  curves  in 
the  distant  valley,  which  lay  closely-guarded  by 
Mt.  Lookout  on  the  east  and  Red  Mountain 
on  the  west.  Far  away,  fully  thirteen  miles, 
in  lavender  mists  and  snow,  old  So])ris  kej)t 
careful  watch. 

"Art-photographs?"  he  asked  almost  con- 
temj)tuously ; then  continued:  "You  used  to 

see  this  j)lace  liiiefl  uj)  with  easels,  years  ago. 
Every  young  lafl>'  in  the  country  j)ainted  this 
scene.  And  Lordy!  how  they  did  j>aint  it! 
They  called  it  art,  but — well,  maybe  I didn't 
understand.  But  now,  all  you  see  is  cameras. 
.Vnd  Em  not  sure  that  they  do  much  better. 
Such  whites  and  Irlacks!  Them  good  ohl  hills 
ain't  so  harsh  as  folks  make  'em  out  to  be.  But 
maybe  I don't  understand — don't  understand.  " 
.\nd  the  old  fellow  walked  off  muttering  to  him- 
self and  left  me  gazing  through  my  ground- 
glass.  while  the  breeze  fla])]>ed  m\-  focusing- 
cloth  about  my  head. 

The  old  man  was  right!  The  many  artists 
of  other  days — and  I use  the  term  "artists" 
very  broadly  to  designate  those  who  j)aint  and 
draw.  regardle.ss  of  the  intrinsically  artistic 
merit  of  their  work— the  many  amateiir-sketchers 
anti  watercolorists  were  untrained  and  did  make 
jjoor  j)ictures;  but  so  does  the  untrained  ama- 
teur-j)hotograf»her  of  to-day  make  jtoor  [tictures. 
The  untrained  artist  had  not  the  techni(|ue  to 
put  uj)on  canvas  an  artistic  creation,  and  the 
untrainetl  j)hotograj)her  has  not  the  technitpie 
to  jjiit  uixjii  priiding-j)aj)er  an  artistic  creation. 
He  cannot  transpose  to  monoc-hroine  the  truth 
of  the  j)lain  scene  before  him,  much  less  impart 
his  jrer.sonality — he  does  not  know  how! 

Nowadays,  almost  ever\bod\-  ])hotographs. 
'J'hat  is,  he  [)osses.ses  a camera,  makes  exj)osures 


and,  finally',  obtains  a i)hotograi)hic  reproduc- 
tion— good  or  bad — of  the  subject  he  had  before 
his  lens.  Of  course  there  are  jrhotographers  and 
photographers.  There  are  those  whose  sole  am- 
bition is  to  "snaj)"  things.  The\’  have  taken 
to  heart  the  slogan  of  some  {)hoto-finishing 
houses:  "You  j)ress  the  Indton;  we  do  the 

rest!"  Then,  there  are  those  who  do  their  own 
finishing;  but  who  have  little  more  interest  in 
the  work  than  the  h)regoing  snap-shooters, 
since  it  is  j)roni])ted  by  the  mere  reason  that 
they  can  work  a bit  cheaper  than  they  can  ha\e 
])co])le  work  for  them;  their  interest  in  finishing 
is  financial  rather  than  artistic  or  even  photo- 
graphic. But,  lastly,  there  are  those  whose  aim 
it  is  to  make  good  pictures.  And  it  is  to  this 
class  that  I address  this  article,  for  it  is  to  them 
that  we  must  look  for  the  future  of  photogra])hy. 
However,  it  is  not  my  j>resent  j)iir])ose  to  exhort 
them  to  worshij)  at  the  slirine  of  art —although 
the  future  must  aecej)t  photograi)hy  as  au  art 
if  it  is  to  live  as  an  intrinsic  ]>art  of  our  daily 
lives  and  an  influence  for  good. 

The  j)re.sent  tendency  is  to  insist  most  ]>as- 
sionately  on  the  art  of  the  i)hotogra])h.  The 
eyc“  of  the  amateur  is  assailed  oti  every  hand  b^' 
notices  of  the  high  calling  of  his  hobby.  If  it 
is  not  in  a magazine-article,  it  is  in  a book;  or, 
perhai)s,  in  an  exhibition  of  " art-|)hotograph,\’.” 
Now,  1 grant,  if  yon  will,  that  pietoiial  ])hotog- 
raphy  and  art  are  so  closel\’  relateil  that  the 
photograpli  easily’  beconu's  art.  But  I con- 
teiirl  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  art-side  of 
|)hotograph>'  is  not  always  best  for  the  no\ice. 
\\  hat  would  I have?  1 would  iiisist  on  viewing 
|)hotography  |)riniarily  as  a craft,  but  one  cap- 
able of  being  converted  into  an  art. 

d'o  photogra])h,  as  the  average  iiidixidnal 
])hotograj)hs,  is  almost  purely  a matter  of  guess- 
work and  luck.  He  focuses  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  subject  that  he  wishes  to  re|)rodiice  — 
and  1 mean  here,  exactly  what  I say.  'I'here  is 
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usually  hut  one  best  j)lace  from  which  a ])icture 
may  he  made — rarely  t\v(j  points  which  will  yield 
ecjually  satisfactory  results — and  that  jjlace 
must  he  fotmd  hy  diligent  search  and  experi- 
ment. Yet,  watch  yonr  tynu  He  comes  np 
on  the  run.  “That  looks  prcttii — ahoininahle 
expression — doesn't  it?”  he  calls.  Next,  he 
sets  up  his  trijjod  wherever  he  happens  to  stop, 
if,  indeed,  he  owns  such  a thing,  or  stands 
rooted  to  the  spot  if  he  doesn't. 

“I  (/uc.ss  a fiftieth  of  a .second  ought  to  he 
about  right,"  he  observes,  hut  waits  for  no 
answer;  snaps  his  picture,  and  has  hniTied  on 
to  newer  .scenes  before  you  have  recovered  from 
your  first  look  full  of  ai)preciation  at  what  lay 
before  yon. 

Then  he  develops  his  i)late  with  a ready- 
made developer,  the  composition  of  which  he 
is  entirely  ignorant  of;  takes  his  plate  from  the 
sohitions  with  the  remark,  “I  flunk  that  is 
about  enough”;  “hypos”  it,  washes  it,  dries 
it,  all  by  guesswork,  and  his  plate  is  ready  for 
[jrinting — if,  indeed,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  any  image  at  all  on  the  emulsion.  The 
printing-process  is  much  a du])licate  of  the 
plate-developing — just  as  generally  inaccurate. 
It  is,  “I  ,v»pyw.«'  three  seconds  will  I>e  long 
enough  to  jirint  this,”  and,  “These  prints  oin/lit 
to  have  been  in  the  water  long  enough.”  But 
never  once  in  all  the  manipulation  does  he  say, 
“/  knoir!" 

Since  art  is  the  systematic  application  of 
knowledge  or  skill  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
desired  result,  it  follows  that  j)hotograph\-  — 
as  practiced  by  the  average  indi\idual  ^has  no 
just  claim  to  be  called  art.  But  art,  as  we 
thiid<  of  the  term  ai)i)lied  to  jjaintiiig,  to  draw- 
ing, to  etching  and,  more  recently,  to  photog- 
raphy, supposes  an  intellectual  and  emotional 
creative  faculty  beyond  mere  knowledge  and 
skill.  It  is  a faculty-  whieh  must  come  entirely 
from  within  the  man,  for  it  is  one  that  no  amount 
of  stuily  or  instruction  can  imj)art.  And  just 
that  is  the  heart-breaking  thing  about  art. 
d'he  most  cursor^'  eam’ass  of  art-schools  will 
show  that  there  are  many  ])U|)ils  wIkj  have  the 
capacity  and  the  willingness  to  learn;  who 
develoj)  great  dexterity  in  the  mechanical  and 
theoretical  branches  (jf  art,  but  wIkj  lack  the 
s])ark  divine,  and  consequently  become  i)ainters, 
yes;  Imt  artists,  never.  It  is  ob\ious,  tlien, 
that  ever\'  man  cannot  become  an  artist.  But 
there  is  one  thing  he  can  become,  unless  he  is 
entirely  abnormal  in  his  characteristics.  He 
can  become  a craftsman,  d’he  epithet  is  not 
one  to  be  des])ised.  To  be  a good  craftsman 
is  far  preferable  to  being  a ])oor  artist.  illiam 
jMorris  has  rlemonstrated  that  virtuall.\'  every 


man  can  become  an  arti.san,  and  that  if  he  wall 
but  direct  his  attention  perseveringly  he  can 
develop  into  a creditable  craftsman.  But,  thus 
far,  no  one  has  fleveloped  any  s^■stem  whereby 
an  artist  can  be  made  by  exertion  of  effort. 

I mean,  therefore,  to  urge  the  amateur  to 
strive  tor  craftsmanship  in  photography.  The 
title  is  not  so  exalted  as  is  that  of  “artist,”  it  is 
true;  but  by  aiming  at  perfect  mastery  of 
technique  he  will  gain  much  and,  rest  assured, 
if  the  creative  faculty  and  the  vigorous  imagina- 
tion are  within  him  he  will  not  long  remain  the 
larval  craftsman,  luit  will  be  metamorpho.sed 
into  the  full  artist;  and  with  the  technical 
training  he  has  gained  from  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  craft  will  be  free  to  realize  the  visions  he 
sees,  for  lie  will  fully  understand  the  use  of  the 
neces.sary  means  to  achiev'e  his  ends. 

The  average  photographic  amateur,  if  he 
takes  himself  and  his  hobby  at  all  seriously — 
and  it  is  such  that  I shall  always  mean  when  I 
refer  to  the  amateur — endeavors  to  produce 
artistic  pictures.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
he  has  the  creative  faculty  of  a necessity — 
although  he  usually  appears  to  believe  that  the 
cloak  of  Raphael  has  descended  on  his  shoulders — 
but  that  he  appreciates  the  better  pictures  and 
endeavors  to  fashion  his  own  production  after 
the  results  achieved  by  the  recognized  masters 
of  photographic  art : Keighly,  Mortimer,  Arbuth- 
not,  Deniachy,  and  others.  However,  he  is 
hampered  in  the  realization  of  his  pictorial 
desires  very  largely  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
mechanical  technic(ue.  And  I am  not  sure 
entirely  that  this  is  altogether  his  own  fault. 
On  every  hand  he  is  assailetl  by  an  advertise- 
ment that  tells  him  Ikjw  easy  it  is  to  master 
[)hotograpluc  technique  when  the  advertised 
article  is  used.  It  may  be  a developing-tank, 
a new  developer,  a printing-box,  or  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  other  phot(jgraphic  articles  on  the 
market.  I do  not  mean  to  a])pear  to  tlisj)arage 
or  to  brand  as  dishonest  these  articles — since 
the  fact  remains  that  they  do  make  the  technique 
easy — that  is,  results  of  a certain  standarfl  can 
l)e  attained  easily  by  the  tyro. 

But  it  is  in  this  very  a])i)arent  simjfiicity  that 
the  danger  lies.  The  advertisements  are  so 
coiniiK'ingly  wonhsl  that  who  can  helj)  being 
caught  l)y  them?  The  results  are  legitimate, 
as  I have  said.  AVliereiii.  then,  is  the  danger? 
It  is  too  easy!  that  is  the  danger.  The  amateur 
grows  satisfied  with  just  so  much  as  he  can  get 
thus  easil\'.  He  seeks  to  enhance  the  merit  of 
his  out])ut  by  better  lenses,  better  cameras, 
better  tools  throughout,  but  he  does  not  study 
how  he  can  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  those 
tools;  he  fails  to  add  the  one  thing  which  will 
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lay  tliR  real  grounflwork  nt'  lii.s  liolihy  as  an  art. 
He  multiplies  accessories,  hut  fails  to  jnit  into  liis 
hrea<l  of  art  the  leaveuiii"  of  solid  knowledge. 

There  are  few  things  worth  wliile  which  can 
he  gained  except  hy  a certain  amount  of  drudg- 
ery. iMost  of  us  dislike  drudgery;  the  photo- 
graphic amateur  no  less  than  an\’one  else.  .\nil 
yet  it  is  the  fact  that  those  who  rise  to  |)re- 
eminence  in  an  art.  a craft,  a jirofession,  in  any- 
thing worth  while,  are  those  most  jiersisteni  in 
drudgery.  We  are  astounded  at  the  art  of  a 
great  musician.  sjieak  of  liis  genius,  his 

inspiration,  his  talent,  his  everything  that  is 
intangihle  and  above  the  clouds:  hut  how 

seldom  do  we  hear  anyime  sjieak  of  his  ilrudgery, 
the  hours  upon  hours  that  he  sat  at  his  task, 
<la\’  after  da>',  from  earliest  childhood,  the  thing 
that  made  him,  that  jirovecl  the  foundation 
whereon  he  could  huild  the  magnificent  edifice 
wliiih  maile  him  an  artist! 

But.  you  may  say.  the  musician's  plaxing  is 


no  hohh\-;  a man  cannot  he  expected  to  n'orL' 
at  a hohhy.  AN’ell,  that  all  depends  on  the  man! 
Some  ver\'  fine  musicians  commeiieed  their 
artistic  careers  as  amateurs.  Let  us  look  at  a 
different  hohh\-,  one  that  few  men  enter  jiro- 
fessionally  hnt  that  many  ]>raetieefor  their  own 
delight:  revoKer-shoot  ing.  I am  ae(|iiainteil 

with  a remarkahl\-  ele\'er  re\'ol\'er  ex])i'rt  who 
shoots  j)nrel.\'  as  a hohhw  and  yet  he  practices 
as  diligently  and  as  conscient iousl\-  as  though 
his  life-wiirk  dependeil  n|>on  it.  H\’  nature  he 
IS  not  a studious  man,  >'et  he  has  made  himself 
an  anthoritx'  in  halhsties  and  trajectory  and  all 
the  nice  theoreti<-al  things  elosel\-  relaleil  to 
shooting.  In  short,  he  is  not  afraiil  of  dnidgerw 
Th  ere  is  mneh  of  this  druilgeiy  in  ])hotogra|)hy. 
f\hat  I mean  is  that  there  is  mneh  which  might 
appear  foreign  to  what  an  amateur  thinks  he 
ought  to  know  to  make  good  pictures.  .\n 
amati'iir  once  askeil  mr,  “f\hy  should  I weigh 
out  m^•  own  ehemieals.'"  .\nd  I told  him  that 


he  could  tlierehy  gain  a clearer  perception  of 
what  constituted  a developer,  and  a greater 
ca)iitrol  over  his  negatives  and  prints.  Then 
he  asked  me  wliy  he  should  hnrden  his  mind 
with  the  chemistry  of  photogra])hy  when  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  step  to  the  nearest  drug- 
store aTid  purchase,  ready  for  use,  all  the  things 
he  might  need.  When  I told  him  that  he  must 
know  some  of  the  chemistry  ami  the  optics  of 
phot(jgraj)hy.  and  that  he  should  know  per- 
spective and  a few  other  subjects  if  he  would 
be  a good  craftsman,  he  answered  me: 

“Well,  I am  not  in  this  h<jl)by  to  be  a crafts- 
man; I took  it  uj)  because  I have  a love  of  art. 
ami  want  to  make  artistic  ])ictures." 

Go  to!  thought  I,  you  do  not  love  art  in 
reverence  if  you  are  not  willing  to  work  for  her. 

His  \\orship  of  art  reminded  me  of  the  wor- 
shij)  of  God  we  often  .see  in  our  churches.  It 
is  an  ostentatious  worshij);  one  jmt  on,  like 
the  Sunday  walking-coat,  to  be  paraded  on  the 
boulevard  of  a fine  morning.  It  is  but  a cloak 
and  for  our  neighbors'  notic'e.  Hut  should  that 
worshi])  a.sk  any  sacrifice,  anything — well,  in- 
com’enient  to  our  comfort,  we  immediately  find 
an  e.xcuse.  And  the  .sad  thing  is  that,  as  the 
years  roll  along,  we  see  more  and  more  of  this 
su])erhcial  worshi]).  It  is  the  wm-shij)  which 
fills  the  churches  on  a beautiful  Easter  morning, 
but  leaves  em])ty  j)ews  to  stare  the  sorrowing 
])astor  out  of  countenauce  the  following  Sunday 
morning  when  the  walks  are  wet  and  the  .sky 
leaden.  And  the  s])irit  that  i)rompts  siiperficial- 
it\-  and  ostentation  in  religion  is  not  one  to 
foster  j)rofumlity  of  artistic  study  ami  worship; 
for  true  art  demands  reverence  and  depth  of 
lo)'e  no  less  ])ositively  than  does  G(!<l,  since  all 
true  art  is  founded  in  good. 

It  may  a])])ear  like  j)iling  umieces.sary  diffi- 
culties uj)oii  the  amateur  to  ask  him  to  learn 
the  chemistry  of  ])hotograi)li\'.  He  will  ])rob- 
ably  say  that  for  the  few  jiictures  he  takes  the 
elfort  is  di.sj)roportiouately  great  to  the  benefit 
he  would  derive.  Of  that,  naturally,  he  must 
himself  be  the  judge.  Hut  if  he  is  not  willing 
to  go  the  length  of  doing  a little  dnidger)’.  let 
him  at  once  and  honestly  renounce  pretence  of 
being  an  artist. 

Since  he  usually  takes  u[)  photograjiliy  without 
more  jiersonal  instruction  than  his  e<|ually  unin- 
structed  friends  can  gi\  e and  he  digs  out  his  bits 
of  knowledge  b,\’  him.self,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
find  it  iio  eas\-  matter  to  master  the  chemistiw' 
rc(|uii'eil.  ('hemical  e((uat  ions  - unless  one  has 
a sjiecial  ajititude  and  some  jirex  ious  training  - 
have  a tendency  to  get  badly  mixed  np  without 
the  aid  of  someone  to  say  tlins  and  so!  to 
direct  the  focus  of  the  mind  so  that  it  can  see 


the  point  of  the  j)roblem.  Then,  too,  with  a 
kitchen-table,  a sink,  and  a few  bottles  as  our 
sole  laboratory  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  full  good 
of  experiment  from  our  array  of  chlorides  and 
nitrates  and  .sulj)hites  and  bromides,  or  even 
to  comprehend  their  essential  differences  and 
likes.  Hut  the  elfort  should  be  made.  Fabre 
taught  him.self  chemistry  and  analytic  algebra, 
and  though  few  of  us  have  the  ability  or  the 
j)crse\'erance  of  a Fabre.  most  of  ns  have  such 
powers  as  would  (|uite  astonish  us  if  w'e  were 
really  to  study  with  a will  and  an  aim. 

The  amateur-j)hotogra])her  is  not  urged  to 
make  himself  a master-chemist;  that  is  unneces- 
saiw’.  But  he  should  study  the  chemistry 
which  a])j)lies  to  the  work  he  has  undertaken, 
so  that  he  need  not  guess,  but  will  know  just 
what  effect  any  given  developer  will  have  upon 
the  silver  salts  of  his  ])late  or  his  paper;  that 
he  can  j)redict  with  certainty  whether  he  must 
add  more  sulphite  or  carbonate,  wdiether  it  is 
b(\st  to  u.se  a single  or  a compound  developer 
to  ensure  the  result  he  desires.  When  the 
amateur  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
aflinities  of  the  various  chemical  compounds 
u.sed  in  j)hotograi)hy,  and  their  reactions  under 
\arious  conditions,  he  knows  what  to  expect 
and,  consefjuently,  works  with  authority.  Given 
then,  a desired  result  he  can  j)redetermine  just 
how  it  may  best  l)e  attained.  He  has  made 
a definite  stej)  toward  artistry  when  he  has 
gained  specific  knowledge. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  a knowledge 
of  chemistry  alone  will  be  sufficient.  That  will 
take  care  only  of  the  chemical  j)art  of  the  work. 
There  is  the  o])tical  part,  the  knowledge  of 
lenses  and  light,  which  is  no  less  necessary, 
d'he  photogra])her  must  know  just  as  thoroughly 
the  effect  of  any  given  lens  on  his  work  as  he 
must  know  the  effect  of  any  given  chemical  on 
the  j)late  later.  And  he  must  make  him.self 
scientifically  familiar  with  ex]>osures  and  the 
reasons  for  ex])osures.  In  other  words,  he  must 
know  why  with  one  lens  and  stoj)  he  needs  an 
ex])osure  of  a hundredth  of  a .second  and  why 
with  another  he  needs  a half  second;  why  one 
lens  gives  him  hard  lines  and  another  gives 
him  softness;  why  one  suffers  from  astigmatism 
and  another  does  not,  and  .so  on.  The  mathe- 
matics of  o])tics  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  insist  that  the  student 
master  them  in  their  entirety.  .\ll  I suggest  is 
that  he  make  himself  familiar  with  tho.se  j)hases 
of  light,  of  refraction,  or  reflection,  which  have 
to  ilo  with  i)liotogra])hy.  I would  not  have 
him  stud\'  o])tics  so  that  he  can  invent  new 
lenses,  but  that  he  can  com|)reheiul  thoronghl\' 
the  ])o.ssibilitie.s  of  the  lens  he  owns.  He  must 
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make  his  hobby  a science  first,  if  lie  would 
make  it  an  art  later. 

The  painter  does  not  begin  his  career  by 
endeavoring  to  produce  a work  ot  art  before 
he  can  draw  a cube  or  a rhomb.  And  yet  it  is 
just  this  which  the  photographic  amateur 
usually  does.  Before  he  can  make  a creditable 
photograph  of  a book  lieside  an  ink-well,  or  ot 
a barn;  before  he  has  learned  thoroughly  how 
to  focus  his  camera,  he  tries  to  make  intricate 
compositions  that  involve  the  greatest  niceties 
of  exjiosure  and  chiaroscuro.  The  consequence 
is  that  he  does  not  guess  correctly!  His  e.\- 
posiirc  is  faulty,  and  liis  chemical  knowledge 
mie([ual  to  the  task  ot  bringing  the  best  values 
out  should  he  accidentally  strike  an  approxi- 
mately correct  cx|)osurc.  His  jilatc  is  only  a 
record  ot  his  own  inconqicteucc.  Sad  as  it  may 
seem,  he  often  learns  no  lesson  from  his  failure, 
but  persists  iu  his  ignorance,  blaming  every- 


thing from  God's  own  sun  in  the  heavens  to 
the  tap  water,  excepting  alone  himself. 

The  photographer's  iiiflitterence  to  basic  prin- 
ciples is  akin  to  that  of  the  writer  who  does  not 
study  literature  or  read  much  lest  his  works 
bear  the  influence  ot  another.  This  is  all  rub- 
bish! An  art  not  founded  deeply  in  the  solid 
earth  of  craftsmanship;  the  mechanical,  the 
intellectual  technique  of  that  art,  cannot  stand. 
Having  attained  proficiency  iu  technique,  the 
amateur  is  ready  to  enter  seriously  the  field 
ot  art.  But  let  him  study  his  art  even  as  he 
before  studied  his  science;  intensely.  Let  him 
study  perspective  and  the  principles  that  govern 
it;  let  him  study  chiaroscuro,  the  balance  of 
lights  and  shadows;  let  him  study  lines  and 
comj)osition.  Let  him  go  to  the  great  artists 
for  his  art;  to  Michelangelo,  to  Titian,  to 
'J'urner,  to  Landseer;  and  let  him  go  to  the 
writings  of  those  iu  authority;  to  Keynolds, 


to  Da  Vinci,  to  Ruskin,  to  Fuseli,  for  tlie  devel- 
opment of  his  critical  discernment. 

And,  lastly,  when  he  has  mastered  the  tech- 
nique of  his  craft,  when  he  has  mastered  the 
teachings  of  his  art,  let  him  give  expression  to 
the  creative  faculty  within  him.  As  Ruskin 
advises  the  young  painter  not  to  seek  to  invent 
new  expressions  in  painting,  but  to  let  such 
expressions  be  the  natural  outburst  of  emotion 


and  healthy  imagination,  so  would  I advise  the 
young  photographer  not  to  seek  to  invent  new 
expressions,  but  so  to  express  himself  that  the 
message  he  bears  will  be  the  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  liis  inner  self;  the  expression  of  an 
artistic  imagination  governed  by  knowledge 
and  sound  technicpie.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  he  be  an  artist  in  the  true  and  uni- 
versallj-  accepted  meaning  of  the  word. 


Proe  and  Kahn  on  Soft-Focus  Lenses 

AUGUST  KRUG 


E came  out  of  the  darkroom  with 
expression  on  Ins  face  which  can 
it  be  described  as  quietly  trium- 
mt.  He  held  a dripping  plate 
the  opal-shielded  light  and 
squinted  at  it  through  half-closed  eyes  as  he  had 
seen  art-critics  do.  “Look  at  this,  will  you.^” 
he  cried. 

Kalm,  out  in  the  library,  heard  him  and  laid 
asifle  the  magazine  he  was  reading.  “What  are 
you  up  to  now.^”  he  queried;  then,  catching 
sight  of  the  plate  in  Proe’s  fingers,  “fuzzy  work, 
eh?" 

“Right!  This  is  the  first  plate  I have  made 
with  my  new  soft-f(3cus  lens.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?” 

“I  think  you  will  Imve  a bad  case  of  frilling  if 
you  don't  hustle  that  plate  back  into  the  hypo. 
When  you  come  out,  we'll  talk  it  over.” 

Proe  obeyed  with  a sinking  feeling.  Was  Kahn 
going  to  rip  his  new  notion  up  the  Imck,  as  had 
happened  Ijefore?  Proe  had  been  a picture- 
making amateur  for  a short  time  only:  his  con- 
nection with  the  camera-club  had  been  for  an 
even  briefer  period;  still,  he  had  producerl  a few 
good  pictures,  and  felt  entitled  to  form  opinions 
of  his  own.  Kahn  had  white  hair,  and  was  a 
photographer  when  I’roe  entered  this  world; 
but  secretly  Proe  deemed  him  unprogressive. 
Xew  blood  was  what  photograi>hy  needed,  and 
he  thought  that  a lot  of  it  flowed  through  his 
own  veins. 

Kalm  was  awaiting  him,  and  lerl  the  way  to  the 
reception-room.  It  was  unoccupied,  and  they 
mafle  themselves  comfortable  in  one  corner. 

“So  you  have  bought  a soft-focus  lens,  have 
you?”  Kahn  began.  “I  suppose  that  you  will 
begin  to  make  Salon  prizes  at  once.” 

“Well,  hardly,”  laughed  I’roe.  “You  see, 
there  is  such  a lot  of  tilings  I have  to  learn.” 

“Good  boy!”  approved  his  friend.  “A  little 


modesty  never  hurt  anyone.  Rut  are  you  of  the 
opinion  that  a soft-focus  lens  will  help  you  on 
the  road  to  Salon  success?” 

“Oh,  unquestionably!”  replied  Proe.  “Why, 
every  picture  marie  with  a lens  of  that  tyjie 
teems  with  mystery  and  suggestiveness.  It 
lends  a charm  even  to  the  commonplace.  You 
must  admit  that  the  quality  of  its  image  is — for 
artistic  purposes — superior  to  that  of  the  anastig- 
mat.” 

Kahn  looked  duliious.  “Well,  I will  admit," 
he  said,  “that  I have  seen  pictures  made  with 
soft-focus  lenses  that  createil  within  me  a feeling 
of  mystery.  But — with  a big  hut — I refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  every  picture  of  that  kind 
awakens  that  feeling.  Most  users  do  not  know 
how  to  get  the  best  results  from  their  lenses,  and 
it  would  make  little  difference  if  they  did.  Now- 
adays, the  subject  of  a photograph  is  thought 
rather  unimportant,  so  long  as  the  technique 
is  good.  I may  lie  old-fashioned;  but  I contend 
that  this  is  wrong.  A picture  ought  to  have  a 
reason  for  being.  Why  waste  time.  ]ilates  and 
patience  on  something  not  worth  shucks? 
People  take  indistinct  ])hotographs,  in  the  belief 
that  indistinctness  is  the  same  as  mystery.  To 
me,  my  boy,  the  only  mystery  is,  ‘Wliere  on 
earth  do  they  get  the  nerve  to  show  that  stuff  as 
artistic  photograj^hy !’ ” 

Proe  was  annoyed,  and  showed  it  as  he  an- 
swered shortly’,  “That's  as  the  eye  sees  it,  you 
know!” 

“I  think  that's  bunk!”  said  Kahn  <juite 
frankly.  “I  believe  that  anyone  who  sees  things 
that  way  f>ught  to  have  his  vision  corrected  by 
tlie  combined  efforts  of  oculist  and  o|)tician. 
Maybe  the  thing  is  too  dec|)-se<ated  and  can  l)c 
helped  only  by  an  alienist  or — but  come!  I do 
not  want  to  wound  >'our  feelings.  I have  lu'ard 
that  saving  so  often  that  it  gets  on  m,\-  nerves. 
It  has  been  said  so  often  that  it  lias  become  a 
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truth  to  1)0  rookoiied  witli,  like  an  axiom  in  niathe- 
matios.  Althougli  true  eiiougli  at  first,  the  meau- 
iiig  lias  heeii  so  perverted  hy  succeeding  photog- 
raphers that  it  no  longer  holds  good.  For  in- 
stance, I can  see  very  clearly  and  distinctly  the 
figures  on  that  small  calendar,  over  there.  A 
typical  soft-focus  view  of  it  would  show  it  as  a 
rectangular  hhir,  and  you  would  find  it  a hard 
task  to  state  definitely,  from  the  ])hotograph, 
just  what  it  was." 

"Ifnt  one  would  not  want  to  make  a mystery 
])icture  of  that  calendar,"  jirotested  Proe. 

“Ah,  there  you  have  the  solution  of  the  jiroh- 
lem.  One  should  think  of  his  soft-focus  lens  as 
a siiecial  im|)lenient,  such  as  a vignetter,  ray- 
filter  or  tripod,  to  he  used  only  as  the  occasion 
warrants,  d'o  photogra])h  an  uninteresting  sub- 
ject with  a special  lens — thinking  thereby  to 
glorify  it  and  to  make  a picture  of  it — is  to  \ ilify 
the  name  of  Art  wliieh  you  ])rofess  to  revere. 
You  are  trying  merely  to  ])ull  the  wool  over  tin- 
eyes  of  the  people  to  whom  you  show  your  effort. 
^ on  are,  in  a limited  sense,  dishonest.  Of  course, 
I cheerfully  concede  that  the  soft-focus  lens  is  an 
excellent  tool  for  the  pietorialist.  The  mistake, 
I contend,  lies  in  using  it  for  everything  and  any- 
thing. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a soft- 
focus  lens  is  not  a necessity  in  pictorial  work  of 
the  very  highest  order.  Originality  and  a rajiid 
rectilinear  are  far  better  than  any  amount  of 
artificial  murk." 

"Of  eonrse,  you  are  right  about  choice  of 
subjects,"  said  Proe,  eager  to  clear  himself. 
He  voweil  not  to  show  the  rest  of  the  plates 
he  had  exjxised.  “Put  I still  think  that  a soft- 
focus  lens  is  the  liest  kind  for  landscapes  and 
portraits." 

“Within  limits,"  assented  Kahn.  “Su])pose 
you  have  a landscape  with  light  clouds  in  a light 
sk\’  which  you  wish  to  render  with  your  pictorial 
lens.  Of  Course,  you  u.se  a deej)  filter  and  color- 
corrected  j)lates;  lint  what  will  become  of  your 
softness  of  focus?  You  will  get  a shar])  image, 
I am  afraid.  AN  hy,  the  anastigmat  with  diffus- 
ing-adjustment  will  get  you  more  softness  under 
those  conditions." 

“Is  that  so.^  I had  intended  to  make  some 
three-color  negatives  with  the  lens  for  ex])eri- 
meiiling  in  gum.  From  what  you  sa>’.  I gather 
that  it  would  not  be  suitable." 

"Ilarilly.  Possible,  of  course;  but  not  prac- 
tical. Better  use  a sharp-focus  lens.  Gum  will 
give  yon  enough  breadth  without  getting  more 
with  the  lens." 

“d’liat's  it!"  cried  Proe.  “d'hat’s  the  word 
Ib'e  been  tr\ing  to  think  of!  Breadth!  A soft 
lens  is  the  best  way  to  gi-t  that  (|uality." 

"It  is  a way.  most  eertaiiilyi  as  to  its  being 


the  best,  circumstance  alone  can  be  the  judge. 
AA’ith  an  anastigmat,  you  can  focus  sharply  upon 
your  principal  object  and  have  the  rest  out  of 
focus  and  subordinate,  dlie  subordination  can 
be  inc-reased  or  decreased  at  will,  merely  by  open- 
ing iq)  or  stopping  down  your  lens.  With  soft- 
focus  lenses,  this  is  true  in  a measure;  but  the 
control  is  not  so  great  as  with  the  anastigmat. 
And  again,  with  a sharp-focus  lens  an  image  of 
an  object  is  either  sharp  or  unsharp,  and  it  takes 
^'ery  little  training  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  However,  with  a soft-focus  lens  you  have 
three  qualities  of  diffusion,  of  infinitely  vary- 
ing degrees,  and  blessed  is  lie  who  thoroughly 
understands  it.  I do  not." 

“I'm  learning  all  the  time,”  said  Proe.  “How 
is  it  there  is  so  much  to  a soft-focus  lens  all  of 
which  I did  not  su.spect  when  I bought  mine?” 

“It  all  depends  on  the  jirinciple  on  which  most 
of  them  work — chromatic  aberration.  I’ll  ex- 
Iilain.  Have  you  ever  looked  through  a cheap 
opera-glass  and  noticed  that  the  object  you  were 
looking  at  appeared  fringed  with  color,  blue  on 
one  side  and  orange  on  the  other?  Yes?  AAYll, 
that  is  chromatic  aberration,  caused  by  the  ina- 
bility of  single  pieces  of  glass  to  bring  rays  of  all 
colors  to  a common  focus.  An  optician  named 
Dollond  combined  two  kinds  of  glass  so  that 
the  error  of  one  neutralized  that  of  the  other. 
All  sharp-focus  lenses  are  made  a chromatic,  cor- 
rected for  color.  It  is  the  first  correction  to  be 
made  in  lenses  other  than  pictorial  lemses.  For 
these,  achromatism  is  not  corrected,  and  the 
peculiar  ((uality  of  the  lenses,  as  you  call  it,  is 
due  to  this.  Explain?  Certainly.  You  know 
that  the  ordinary  plate  is  most  sensitive  to  blue- 
light  and  that  lying  beyond  it — which  we  cannot 
see — known  as  ultra-violet  light.  You  also 
])robal)ly  know  that  the  most  vivid  of  all  colors 
to  the  eyes  are  those  located  at  the  opjiosite  end 
of  the  spectrum,  the  reds  and  oranges.  So  that  if 
\on  focus  a .semi-achromatic  lens  accoriling  to 
your  vision,  the  blue  rays  will  come  to  a focus 
ill  front  of  the  focusing-screen,  and  spread  out 
again  before  reaching  the  ground-glass.  That  is 
how  the  'fuzz'  is  caused.  The  sharpest  possi- 
ble jiictiire  with  a lens  of  this  type  is  obtained 
by  moving  the  focusing-screen  nearer  the  lens,  a 
distance  of  1/IOtli  the  total  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  after  accurate  focusing.  If  you  move  it  in 
more  than  that,  you  get  still  another  degree  of 
tiitfusion.  If  you  focus  by  visual  impression  and 
expo.se  a plate,  you  will  get  a great  deal  of  hala- 
tion around  your  highlights.  And — . But  no 
amount  of  talk  from  me  will  enable  you  to  make 
good  pictures  with  your  .soft-focus  lens;  you  must 
stand  or  fall  on  your  own  efforts.  Learn  by  yonr 
mistakes.  And  remember — that  the  tool  is  a 
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good  tiling  in  its  place,  bnt  it  is  not  the  only 
thing  in  the  supply-store.” 

Proe  took  up  a sheet  of  paper  and  a peneil,  and 
prepared  to  take  notes.  “What  else  would  you 
suggest  to  give  lireadth  to  a photograph.^"  he 
asked.  “I  want  to  lie  able  to  suppress  detail  in 
both  highlights  and  shadows  where  necessary." 

"There  are  several  things  you  can  do,  but  you 
must  be  governed  in  all  cases  by  the  cirenin- 
stances.  Bolting-cloth  used  in  making  enlarge- 
ments is  a good  thing,  and  if  used  in  making  an 
enlarged  negative  gives  a very  pleasing  ciuality  of 
diffusion.  If  great  breadth  is  desired,  together 
with  control  over  the  gradations  of  the  picture, 
employ  one  of  the  pigment-processes,  gum  or 
bromoil.  My  preference  is  for  bronioih  some 
people  think  it  hard  to  work,  but  I have  not 
found  it  so.  Reasonable  care  in  manipulation 
is  all  that  is  required.  Another  one;  a good 
way  to  eliminate  detail  from  shadows  and  give 
them  a soft  jileasing  tone  is  to  use  a piece  of 
chiffon  in  front  of  a sharp-focus  lens  when  mak- 


ing the  original  negative.  Enlarged  negatives 
on  paper  give  a grainy  image  which  personally 
I like  very  much.  You  can  make  a picture  with 
semi-achromatic  lens  ciuality  from  a sharp  nega- 
tive by  making  an  enlarged  negative  through  a 
soft-focus  lens.  An  enlargement  direct  through 
a soft-focus  lens  pleases  a good  many  men.  Try 
it,  some  time.” 

Proe  finished  his  note-taking.  Said  he,  “You 
interest  me  when  you  say  that  bromoil  is  easy  to 
work.  I’ve  never  had  much  luck  with  it.  Will 
ycm — " 

“Xot  now:  some  other  time,”  said  Kahn,  as 
he  rose  to  go.  “Well,  Proe,”  he  concluded, 
“don’t  take  too  much  to  heart  the  things  I’ve 
said  about  your  lens.  I dare  say  you  will  make 
me  eat  my  words  some  day.  It  is  not  the 
lens  that  makes  the  pictures;  it  is  the  man 
behind  that  is  responsible.  An  artist  will  make 
pictures  with  a cigar-box  and  a pinhole,  they  say.” 

Proe  was  beaming  again.  “So  long,”  he  said 
as  they  shook  hands,  “ancl  thank  you  very  much.” 
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BLINC;  with  the  camera  has  been 
oastime  with  me  for  some  years; 
t very  seriously,  just  dabbling 
>nnd  making  i)ictures  and  jcast- 
> them  into  my  allnun.  Light- 
ing, com[)osition,  harmony,  never  entered  my 
head  until  about  three  years  ago,  when  I became 
a subscriber  to  Puotcj-Eka.  It  was  not  long 
before  my  competitive  nature  asserted  itself  and 
I began  to  have  visions  of  vvj  prints  winning 
jcrizes  in  the  competitions. 

iMany  a Sunday  morning  I stole  away  from 
home  af  daybreak  after  guli)ing  down  my  break- 
fast in  such  a trance — I was  dreaming  of  the 
“perfect”  pictures  I was  going  to  get  that  morn- 
ing— that  I hardly  knew  whether  it  consiste<l  of 
fried  mnsh  cjr  nightingales’  tongues  smothered  in 
mushrooms,  and  hiked  miles  into  the  country, 
camera  and  trijcod  in  hand.  JMy  six  holders  were 
always  tilled  with  the  fastest  j)lates  I could  buy; 
fur,  of  course,  I knew  that  the  fastest  were  the 
best.  My  heart  was  tilled  with  confidence,  for 
I just  knew  that  I could  make  a better  ])ictnre 
than  that  recent  first  prize  by  so  and  so.  Why, 
it  was  not  even  in  good  focus!  The  whole  twelve 
])lates  must  be  shot;  some  n])stream,  some  down 
stream,  some  at  the  kind-faced  cow  and  a few  at 
the  old  mill,  'riieii,  back  home  I would  truilge. 


weary  and  tired,  no  time  for  luncheon,  too  eager 
to  get  into  the  darkened  corner  of  my  cellar  to 
develop  those  i)lates.  Dandies.^  Well  I should 
say  so!  How  could  they  be  otherwise.^  Prints 
were  made  and  entered  a few  at  a time  in  the  dif- 
ferent competitions;  but  I was  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment,  for  they  were  all  returned  to  me 
nnu.sed.  I was  as  mad  as  a hornet ! What  could 
be  the  matter  with  that  competition-judge? 
Didn’t  I purposely  stop  way  down  to  get  yonder 
.sycamore  just  as  sharj)  as  this  large  oak  in  the 
near  foreground?  Wasn’t  that  mill  scjuarely  in 
the  middle  of  the  jjlate?  And  didn’t  the  por- 
trait of  the  old  cow  hold  your  gaze?  Suppose 
her  tail  did  switch  during  exi)o.snre;  it  was  insig- 
nificantly small  compared  to  the  size  of  her  head 
and  no  one  would  notice  that. 

After  many  of  these  mad  spells,  it  finally 
dawned  npt)n  me  that  a photograph,  even  though 
teehnically  fine,  is  not  necessarily  a good  picture; 
and  that  the  blame  for  my  failures  was  not  rest- 
ing uptm  the  shoulders  of  the  com])etition-judge. 
Also,  that  a real  picture  is  one  which  appeals  to 
the  many,  not  just  to  the  maker  thereof.  From 
t he  careful  study  of  Piioto-Eha  articles  and  pict- 
ures, I gradually  developed  a desire  to  learn  to 
recognize  the  makings  of  a good  picture  when  I 
saw  it.  I soon  formed  a habit  of  observing  things 
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alxiut  me  ami  was  always  uii  the  alert  for  material 
for  a good  picture.  1 found  so  many  suhjeets 
right  at  home,  that  my  hikes  into  the  country 
have  heeii  temjcorarily  ])ostj)oned. 

AVhat  class  of  ])icfures  could  appeal  more  than 
l)icfures  of  children.^  The  children  of  any  neigh- 
horhood  furnish  am])le  material  for  ])ictures  that 
a]>])cal.  .Vs  I have  three  small  children  in  my 
<iwn  liome,  I consider  mvself  well  sn[)])lied  with 
snhjects,  so  tliat  if  m\'  prints  fail  to  ai)[)eal,  the 
fanlt  must  lie  with  me.  Ihctures  of  children  ma\’ 
he  di\  ided  info  two  classes:  ])osed  ]>ortraits,  and 
photogra])h.s,  witli  a thought  hehind  them  or 
which  tell  a story.  Of  c-ourse,  fhc  former  will 
apiJcal  fo  the  pareiifs  and  relatives  of  the  child; 
hilt  as  we  wish  to  make  jiictnres  that  appeal  to 
the  man\,  let  us  consider  only  the  second  class. 

the  careful  ohservations  of  the  haiiiK-nings  of 
c\erv-day  life,  we  can  find  many  ajipealing  ])ict- 
iires  of  children.  Once  found,  the  making  is  hut 
a matter  of  ap|)lication.  VVe  might  lose  a little 
jialieiice  and  waste  some  jierfectly  good  jilates; 
hilt  1 have  always  considered  the  exjicrience 
gained  from  :i  wasted  plate,  in  an  honest  attenijit, 
worth  many  times  its  cost. 

Wdiat  mother  docs  not  c'agerlc'  await  her  liahy's 
first  sniile.^  .Vhnost  any  mother  will  take  a sec- 


ond look  at  my  print,  “Itahy's  First  Smile.” 
Hence  it  apjieals.  This  juctiire  was  found  and 
made  in  my  own  home;  no  hiking  neces.sary. 

"So  Big!”  There  coniesa  fiine  in  every  hahy’s 
>oung  life  when  hofh  hands  are  lield  up  at  the 
sound  of  these  two  words.  This  print  apjiealed. 
It  aj)j)ealc“d  to  the  editor  of  the  Vlerdatid  Plain 
Dealer,  one  of  Ohio's  largest  newsjiapers.  He 
used  it  for  the  cover-design  of  the  pictorial  sec- 
tion of  a Sunday-issue.  The  reiiroduction  was 
ahont  10  .\  T2  inches.  The  original  print  is  ahont 
2 X ,‘5,  though  made  with  a seven-inch  lens  which 
will  cover  a .5  x 7 jilate.  Let  us  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  the  original  print  so  small. 
The  jiicture  was  made  in  the  house  during  the 
winter  months  hy  the  light  of  two  wiiulowvs. 
Exposure  was  necessarily  shorf  (ahont  ^2  second) 
as  hahies  will  not  pose  long  for  such  pictures, 
d'hc  small  image  docs  not  reipiire  racking  of  lens 
far  from  ])lat(“,  fhiis  allowing  for  shorter  expos- 
ures. Then,  again,  w'c  get  aw'ay  from  the  dis- 
tortion which  was  so  evident  in  my  portrait  of 
fhat  kind-faced  cow. 

V ery  often  daddy  must  amuse  tlu'  hahy  while 
mother  iloes  the  dishes.  “Music  Hath  Charms” 
is  a good  exam[)le  of  how  it  is  accomplished. 
])ad(l\’  just  picks  up  his  guitar,  props  his  feet  u]) 


on  the  piano-stool  and  whistles  "Over  There.” 
It’s  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  baby  is  amused. 
Of  course,  mother  had  to  drop  her  dish-washing 
to  light  the  flash  and  press  the  bulb. 

“Good  Morning!”  is  nothing  more  than  a 
record  of  a daily  occurrence  in  our  home  as 
mother  comes  through  the  portieres  with  babe 
in  arms  after  the  morning-bath.  Nevertheless, 
this  picture  is  full  of  feeling  and  tells  us  that  the 
mother  is  happy,  and  proud  of  the  little  young- 
ster. This  picture  tells  a story  and,  therefore, 
appeals  to  us  strongly. 

So  it  is  eviilent  that  the  first  step  in  making 
appealing  pictures  is  to  find  them,  and  to  find 
them  we  must  learn  to  observe  and  notice,  for 
they  are  all  about  us,  hundreds  of  them.  If  not 
children,  tlie  village-blacksmith,  the  old  watch- 
maker around  the  corner  or  the  shoemaker  down 
the  street.  Not  posed  portraits  of  these  work- 
ers. but  records  of  natural  and  interesting  posi- 
tions wliile  at  their  work.  As  to  the  camera 
requirements  for  making  tliese  pictures,  that  is 
largely  a matter  of  choice.  Some  of  us  will 
choose  a roll-film  camera  with  l)ut  a small  finder 
to  help  us  to  place  and  comijose  our  picture,  and 
a focusing-scale  to  adjust  our  focus.  Some  will 
choose  a film-pack  camera  and  others  the  Indky 
plate-camera.  Each  has  its  individual  advan- 
tage. The  first  two.  because  of  their  comj)act- 
ness,  are  by  far  the  most  convenient  to  use,  aud 
usually  it  is  with  one  of  these  kinds  that  the  aver- 
age amateur  enters  his  career  of  ])icture-making. 
But  as  he  becomes  more  interested  and  serious 
in  his  photographic  work,  he  very  often  ailds  a 
plate-camera  to  his  outfit.  Not  saying  that 
efpially  good  results  cannot  be  obtaiiu'd  with  the 
small  film-camera,  for  with  ])ractice  one  can 
do  wonders  with  that  little  finder  and  some  good 
judgment.  .\s  for  myself,  1 can  get  a great 
amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  stud.\  ing 
and  arranging  my  j)ictures  upon  the  ground- 
glass.  Therefore  I have  become  very  much  at- 
tached to  my  long  focus,  .5  7 plate-camera, 

with  a convertible  anastigmat  lens  set  in  a.  fast 
between-the-lens  shutter,  d’lie  long  bellows 
allows  me  to  use  the  rear  combination  of  lens 
alone  when  I desire,  for  landsca])e-work.  I’he 
extra  speed  or  reserve  jjower  the  anastigmat  has 
over  my  old  rapid  rectilinear  lens  enables  me  to 
make  indoor-jjictures  with  remarkably  short 
exposures.  The  shutter  is  capable  of  very  short 
exp<xsures  when  1 attemj)t  si)eed-work.  In  my 
own  estimation,  this  outfit  comes  as  near  the 
ideal  for  an  all-around  camera  as  possible,  d'he 
long  bellows  in  landscape-work  must  be  used  to 
be  aj)f)reciated.  B\-  using  rear-combination  of 
lens  alone,  the  focal  length  of  my  lens  is  almost 
doublecl,  thereby  overrsuning  a common  fault 
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founil  usually  in  lenses  as  originally  furnished 
with  cameras.  This  common  fault  is  that  they 
take  in  too  niucli  view,  very  often  so  much  that 
two  pictures,  each  with  a .sejiarate  interest,  can 
be  comiiosed  from  one  negative.  To  verify  this 
statement,  just  think  liack  and  count  flow  many 
jiriuts  you  have  trimmed  down  to  almost  half 
size  before  you  obtained  a view  wliicli  suited 
you.  So  by  using  our  rear-combination  we  get 
a larger  image  of  what  we  reall\-  wanted  with 
much  better  ])ers])ective.  Of  course,  we  must 
sto]>  down  some  to  get  dejith  and  conse(|uently 
lengthen  our  exposure:  but  this  is  no  disadvan- 
tage in  landscai)e-])hotograj)hy.  Bight  here 
we  must  guard  against  underex|)osure,  as  the 
stop-figures  (as  furnishe<l  for  the  entire  lens)  do 
not  hold  well  when  only  half  of  lens  is  used.  I 
think  it  ativisable  to  ex|)ose  two  to  three  times  as 
long  as  when  using  entire  lens,  same  stop,  "lido 
the  Woodland"  is  a 8 x t print  jiicked  from  a 
.5  X 7 negative  with  the  jilate  used  in  a vertical 
jiDsition.  AVIien  looking  at  this  print,  we  cannot, 
but  enter  and  follow  the  driveway  clear  to  the 
left-hand  margin.  \ print  made  from  the  entire 
.3x7  negative  includes  a highlight,  a patch  of 
sky  near  the  toj)  of  the  [licture,  which  distracts 
our  attention  and  leads  us  away  from  the  real 
[licture,  just  because  my  7-inch  lens  took  in  too 
much  view.  If  I had  moved  my  camera  back- 
ward. say  about  fifty  feet,  used  the  rear  half  of 
my  lens  alone  and  turned  my  plate  horizontall.N’, 
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tlie  result  could  have  been  tliis  3 x 4 view  virtu- 
ally covering  my  wliole  .5  x 7 ))late. 

Now  some  may  ask,  “Why  not  disiiose  of  your 
short-focus  lens  and  replace  it  with  a long-focus 
one?”  I woul<i  answer  in  the  negative,  for  very 
few  camerists  confine  themselves  to  view-work 
alone,  and  although  a long-focus  lens  is  consid- 
ered best  for  view-work,  a short-focus  one  is 
|)referable  for  s])eed-work.  We  have  all  read, 
lime  ami  again,  that  tlie  dej)tli  of  field  of  any  lens 
at  a given  st(»])  decreases  as  the  focal  length 
increases.  We  also  know  as  the  size  of  stoj) 
increases,  the  depth  decreases.  In  high-speed 
work,  a large  stoj)  is  imperative,  and  we  can  use 
a large  stoj)  and  still  get  fairly'  good  dej)th  with 
a short-focus  lens  only.  Another  advantage  of 
our  short-focus  lens  in  s])eed-work  is  that  the 
shutter-speed  reipiired  to  sto])  motion  grows  less 
as  the  focal  length  of  our  lens  decreases.  Thus 
the  chance  of  underexposure  is  also  lessened. 


It  is  claimed  usually  that  extreme  high-speed 
and  good  illumination  cannot  be  obtained  with  a 
bctween-the-lens  type  of  shutter:  that  the  full 
stop  used  is  ojien  for  only  a small  fraction  of  the 
exijosnre,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  spent  while 
the  shutter-leaves  are  ojiening  and  closing.  The 
curtain  shutter  is  recommended,  therefore,  and 
more  often  used  for  this  class  of  work  as  the  lens 
can  be  used  with  the  benefit  of  the  full  stop  dur- 
ing the  entire  exposure.  To  all  of  which  we 
must  agree.  Although  each  tyjie  of  shutter  has 
its  advantage,  it  also  has  its  disadvantage.  The 
greatest  disadvantage  found  in  the  curtain- 
shutter  is  the  distortion  often  jiresent  when  pho- 
togra])hiug  very  rapidly  moving  objects,  espe- 
cially large  objects.  This  distortion  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  whole  plate  is  not  exposeil  at 
once,  Imt  in  a succession  of  strijis  as  the  curtain 
passes  before  the  plate.  Tet  us  sujipo.se,  for 
instance,  that  we  are  at  the  auto-races  and  are 
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u.siiig  a .5  X 7 retlectiiig-cainera  with  a ourtaiii- 
shiitter  set  at  a speed  of  1 1000  of  a second. 
Even  tlien  it  takes  the  3^-inch  slot  in  onr  curtain 
l/'2.5  of  a second  to  cross  the  five-incli  plate. 
So  that  if  one  of  onr  speeding  autos  throws  an 
image  inches  liigh,  the  time  wliich  elapses 
hetween  jihotographing  the  bottom  and  top  of 
this  anto  is  t,o0  of  a secoinl.  If  the  auto  is 
making  a mile  a minute,  it  covers  88  feet  per 
second,  so  in  1 oO  of  a second  it  covers  something 
more  than  V/o  feet.  We  will  call  it  lj/2  hN>t,  foi- 
convenience.  As  the  curtain-shutter  runs  from 
toj)  to  bottom  and  the  image  is  reversed  on  the 
plate,  we  photograjih  the  bottom  of  our  sjieeding 
auto  1/.50  of  a secoiul  before  and  consequently 
lyi  lAet  behind  the  top.  This  gives  the  auto  a 
forward-leaning  appearance  and  even  the  wheels 
are  recorded  as  oval  instead  of  round.  Of  course, 
the  larger  our  object  and  the  greater  its  s))eed, 
the  more  noticeable  the  distortion;  but  it  is  tliere, 
even  in  smaller  objects  althougli  not  so  evident. 
-Another  uniileasant  efl'ect  jiroduced  by  the  cur- 
tain-shutter  is  the  very-mucli-out-of-focus  back- 
ground showing  patches  of  light  circles  esi)eciall\- 
noticeable  when  photograjihing  objects  "close 
up"  with  the  lens  wide  ojien.  Sf>  that  alt  bough 
we  have  the  advantage  of  full  illuminatiou  with 
the  curtain-shutter,  we  must  jnit  up  with  the 
ab(jve-men tinned  disadvantages. 

In  the  modern  between-the-lens  tyjie  of  shut- 
ter, we  sacrifice  some  illumination:  but  both  the 


above-mentioned  imjierfections  are  overcome  to 
a certain  (‘xtent.  The  distortion  is  overcome 
because  we  expose  the  whole  plate  at  once.  We 
either  “stoii"  our  object  or  we  do  not.  One 
thing  is  certain:  we  ilo  not  stop  the  bottom  of  a 
"2'  2-hich  image  \}A  feet  behind  the  top  even  if  it 
is  going  a mile  a minute.  There  are  makes  of 
this  tyjie  of  shutter  which  claim  extreme  s])eeil, 
even  as  much  as  is  claimed  for  the  eurtaiu- 
shutter.  Whether  or  not  this  s])eed  is  attained, 
I do  not  know.  Hut  1 do  know  that  extreme 
motion  can  be  “stojiped"  with  a between-the- 
lens  shutter.  "i8peed-l lemons"  is  evidence  of 
this  statement.  These  riders  were  making  not 
less  than  .50  miles  per  hour,  and  the  wheel-s])okes 
on  the  foremost  machine  are  recorded  plainl.x’. 
d'his  i»icture  was  taken  with  the  camera  n-sling 
upon  a post  of  the  inner  fence  of  the  race-track 
anil  we  obtained  almost  a full  side  \ iew  of  the 
leader  and  still  he  was  virtually'  "stopped."  So 
much  for  sjieeil-etlicieucy. 

'I'he  uiiiileasaut  - - very-much-out-of-focus  - 
background  often  produced  with  our  curlaiu- 
shutter  is  imjiroN'ed  grcatl\'  t)>‘  this  t,\q)c  of  shiil- 
ter  becausi'  we  get  the  advantage  of  di'iith  pro- 
duced b\-  a small  stop  when  the  shutter  first 
opens,  increased  gradually'  to  a large  one  when 
till'  shutter  is  full,\'  o|)en,  then  decreased  gradu- 
ally until  the  shutter  is  again  closed,  d'his  |)ro- 
duees  shar])er  background  and  an  effect  ive  round- 
ness which  is  much  more  pleasing  in  appearance. 


Of  course,  no  pliotographic  outfit  is  comj)lete 
until  an  enlarging-caniera  of  some  sort  has  been 
added.  Tlie  enlarging-eamera  in  picture-mak- 
ing acts  like  the  proof-reader  in  a j)rint-shop. 
Even  with  much  thought  and  careful  study  of 
our  subject  when  exposing  our  plate,  there  is  still 
often  a chance  to  improve  our  completed  pieture. 
Here  is  where  <nir  enlarging-outfit  steps  in.  Parts 
of  negatives,  after  being  eidarged,  often  yield 
more  appealing  jjictures  than  the  entire  negative 
would.  The  eidarging-jjrocess  gives  us  a second 
chance  to  consider  the  shape  and  Ijalance  in  our 
I)icture,  and  I find  that  ver\-  often  I can  improve 
upon  what  was  thought  to  be  a well-l)alanced 
I>icture  when  the  plate  was  exposed.  For  the 
same  reason  that  a good  big  man  can  whip  an 
ec|ually  good  little  man  in  the  roped  arena,  will 
a good  enlargement  ai)peal  more  than  an  ecpially 
good,  small  print. 

Our  enlarging-ajjparatus  does  not  need  neces- 
sarily to  he  an  exjjensive  and  elaborate  outfit  to 
he  efficient.  All  we  really  need  is  an  arrange- 
ment to  illuminate  a negative  evenly  and  a way 
to  keej)  the  negative  plunih  with  our  paper-easel. 
The  rest  of  our  outfit  we  have  already  in  our 
camera.  Two  large  trays,  a few  j>ush-pins  and 
the  bromide  ]>aper  is  all  we  need  to  add  to  our 
darkroom-accessories.  I have  founil  Eastman  s 


Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  Illuminator  very 
satisfactory.  With  a 100-watt  Mazda  bulb  in- 
stead of  the  smaller  one  which  they  recommend, 
eidargements  up  to  11  x 14  can  be  made  on  bro- 
mide paper  with  exposures  ranging  from  15  to 
60  seconds  with  my  anastigmat  wide  open.  By 
drawing  the  blinds  in  the  kitchen  after  darkness 
has  fallen,  we  have  a comparatively  safe  dark- 
room for  enlarging.  A pine-board  hung  flat 
against  the  wall  will  act  very  nicely  for  our  paper- 
easel.  By  lining  our  Illuminator  up  with  the 
eflge  of  the  kitchen-table  upon  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  edge  of  the  table  with  the  figures  in  the 
linoleum  upon  the  floor,  we  have  things  plumb 
and  parallel  enough  to  make  satisfactory  enlarge- 
ments. By  backing  our  camera  up  against  the 
Illuminator,  the  front  of  which  holds  our  nega- 
tive, we  are  ready  for  business.  This  arrange- 
ment leaves  a space  open  between  the  lens  and 
bromide  j)aper,  giving  us  a chance  to  “dodge,” 
such  as  holding  back  parts  and  printing  clouds 
into  bald-headefl  skies. 

So  if  we  will  stop  snapj)ing  around  thought- 
lessly, but  get  serious  in  our  photographic  at- 
temjits,  form  a habit  of  observing,  supply  our- 
selves with  some  efficient  outfit  and  then  apply 
ourselves,  we  cannot  but  make  beautiful  and 
artistic  j)ictnres  that  appeal. 


Pictorial  Photography  as  I See  It 

In  Three  Parts — Part  III 

C.  W.  CHRISTIANSEN 


E thing  that  a pictorialist  must 
o,  above  all  things,  is  to  be  careful 
0 arrange  his  coni])osition  so  as  to 
ave  j)leasing  as  well  as  decorative 
lies.  Too  much  care  cannot  lie 
used  to  jilacc  your  leading  lines,  for  yon  know 
that  you  are  dealing  in  monochrome  and  laek 
the  advantages  of  the  jiainter.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  yon  jilace  your  main  objects 
so  that  your  lines  lead  up  to  them.  This  a]>- 
plies  ])articularly  to  landscape-work,  although 
\(>u  must  remember  the  im])ortaiice  of  Hues  in 
handling  all  subjects. 

We  all  know  that  the  curved  line  is  far  more 
jileasing  than  the  straiglit.  A perfectl\’  straight 
line  is  a cold,  hard,  uncomin-omising  thing — 
iletraeti\'c  and  eertainix’  to  be  avoideil.  Even 
with  the  greatest  watchfulness,  it  is  likely  to 
assert  itself  in  unlooked-for  wa>s;  for  like  the 


bad  penny,  it's  hard  to  get  rid  of.  It  may  be 
your  sky-line,  perhaps  in  the  sky  itself,  or  a tree, 
or  any  one  of  the  innumerable  unforeseen  ways. 
However,  there  are  instances  where  a short, 
straight  line  may  be  used  to  advantage  and  that 
is  to  bind  the  comjiosition  together,  as  explained 
in  a former  article.  If  so  used,  it  must  be 
placeil  so  as  to  be  as  unobstructive  as  possible. 
Note  the  illustration  “Italian  Garden,"  Part  II. 

\'ariety  in  sjiaeing  should  always  be  attempted. 
Never  cut  the  print  exactly  in  halves  by  yonr 
sk\-line  or  your  tree;  for  in  dixiding  the  work 
into  two  parts  of  equal  jiroportions.  you  are  very 
likely  to  divide  the  inqiortance  and  interest  of 
your  main  object  with  something  of  lesser 
eonscipience.  Balance  is  another  important 
])oint  in  building  your  composition  and  may  be 
aeijiiired  in  many  ways.  A very  heavy  dark 
mass  may  balance  a small  light  one,  or  rice  versa. 
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A HILLSIDE 
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A little  l)usli  may  give  balance  to  a large  tree, 
if  jiroperly  jilaced.  Some  very  charming  things 
have  been  made  by  balancing  light-and-shade 
effects.  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  few 
hints — indeeil.  they  are  as  old  as  the  hill>;  but 
they  are  an  absolute  neei'ssity  to  the  photo- 
pictorialist . 'I'hey  are  the  jiroblems  that  con- 
front the  camerist  always,  regardless  of  the  time 
sjient  at  the  work.  Still,  in  th<>se  very  things 
lies  the  fascination  of  jiietorialism,  for,  using 
your  individuality,  yonr  chance  to  const  met  is 
limited  only  l»y  your  exiierienee  and  sense  of 
what  is  decorative. 

d'he  reproductions  in  these  articles  are  not 
meant  to  be  standards  to  conform  to,  nor  are 
they  faultless  by  any  means.  'I'hex'  are  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  carried  out  to  the  be-t 
of  my  ability  along  liiK'S  herein  set  down.  I 
think  that  they  adhere  closely  enough  to  what  is 
called  pictorial  jdiotography  to  be  of  some 
service  to  the  novice.  I have  chosen  as  wide  a 


range  of  outdoor-sub|eets  as  jiossible  trom  among 
my  collection.  ho))ing  to  gi\'e  an  idea  of  the  di- 
verse forms  of  com])osition,  as  well  as  to  bring 
out  the  ])ower  of  motive,  the  story-telling  (luality 
that  will  make  yonr  ])rint  "liN-e.  " 

In  “A  Hillside  " 1 hope  to  show  the  value  ot 
lines.  It  is  a form  of  coni|)osition  considered 
by  many  to  be  one  ot  the  most  beaut il iil,  namely, 
the  letter  S.  'I'lie  lines  were  my  eonsiilerat ion. 
although  the  |)rint  has  a potent  story-telling 
\alue.  Balance  is  found  in  the  ha> -stack  and 
the  house,  d he  eonneetion  link  is  the  S-sha])e 
line  leading  ii|)  to  the  main  object  ot  the  picture. 
Note  the  various  shapes  that  break  that  hue. 
making  it  a pli'asant  trij)  for  the  eye.  'I'he 
journey  is  not  (|iiite  finished  at  the  house,  for 
your  e\'e  will  wander  ofl  to  the  cloud,  youi' 
imagination  j)ieturing  life  bexoud  the  hill,  then 
return  to  the  cloud  and  thence  on  to  home  and 
rest  and  absolute  peace. 

^^hat  ^tory  have  we  in  lhi>  ^ini|)li'  hillsulei' 


FISHERMEN' 
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Wt'll.  1 tliiiik  that  \\(“  liave  a very  sweet  hit  of 
human  nature  in  tliis  little  scene.  Tlie  two 
words  tliat  liave  the  i;reatest  aj)])cal  to  all,  that 
are  universally  understood  and  revered  are 
“mother"  ami  “liome."  '^I'liey  are  so  closely 
connected  that  one  cannot  tliink  of  one  witliont 
the  other,  lint  we,  whether  of  iiohle  or  linmhle 
hirtli,  cultured  or  uncultured,  know  that  no  other 
word  will  call  ii|)  as  many  dear  memorii'S  as 
“molher,"  no  other  word  will  afford  us  as  much 
]ieace  and  sense  of  ri'st  as  "home,”  Here  we 
have  a little  home,  someone's  sanctuary;  where, 
afler  a stremions  da\'  in  the  fields,  ma\'  he  found 
the  lo\’e  and  sym[)athy  and  imderstandiug  that 
mean  so  much  to  each  and  e\  ery  one  of  us.  d'he 
haystack  in  the  foreground  furnishes  its  chapter 
hy  telliiif;'  of  man's  instinct  to  provide  for  the 
future,  and  onr  entire  little  picture  is  fairly 
inihued  with  the  “sjiirit  of  man." 

Action  or  motion,  alt hoiiyh  pi-rha])s  not  (|uite 
so  iiii])ortaid  from  a |)ietorial  staiid|)oint,  has 
its  value  in  f>cure-stndies  jiarticnlarly,  wlu-re  in 
many  eases  the  power  of  the  work  dejiends 
entirely  ii|)on  the  successful  rendition  of  action. 


In  “Fishermen"  action  is  the  chief  motive. 
Here  we  have  two  fishermen  husily  engaged  in 
ilragging  to  shore  whatever  prey  may  have 
lieeome  ensnared  in  their  seine.  Note  the  atti- 
tude of  these  sturdy  “Sons  of  the  Sea."  Bodies 
straining  to  the  task  at  hand,  yet  braced  to  meet 
any  ('inergency;  they  are  the  very  embodiment 
of  action.  In  the  water  in  the  foreground,  we 
also  have  an  aid  to  our  motive,  adding  life  and 
realism  to  the  scene, 

I now  come  to  the  one  question  that  has  been 
debated  pro  and  con  for  many  years  and  which 
still  seems  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  any  acce])t- 
able  settlement — control  or  modification,  I 
umU-rstand  fully  that  a howl  of  disapiiroval  will 
be  snit  II])  1))’  a large  number  of  workers,  against 
m\'  jioiiit  of  view  and  also  my  method.  The 
old  saying,  ".Vll's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  could, 
I think,  be  read  to  include  i)hotogra])hy.  Of 
course,  we  are  referring  to  skilful  workmanshi]). 
IVork  that  shows  interference  or  inferior  handling 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  After  all,  a jirint  is  a 
|)rint  if  it  has  been  jmt  together  from  five  or  six 
or  even  more  negatives.  Or.  if  we  combine 
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several  Tiegatives,  copy  the  print  and  from  tiuit 
make  our  eidargemeiit ; or,  finding  an  obtrusive 
object  in  tlie  negative  such  as  a l)rancli  or  a 
sliarp  line,  we  remove  it  and  thereby  obtain  a 
more  jjleasing  resnlt — why  should  we  not  do 
so?  dust  let  us  see  for  a momcTit  to  what  lengths 
adherents  of  straight-])liotogra[)hy  would  go. 
If  a devotee  of  straight-])hotogra|diy  were  out 
in  the  woods  and  found  a pleasing  bit  of  land- 
sea])e.  wouhl  he  hesitate  to  remove  any  little 
objectionable  shrub  or  growth  that  would  mar 
the  harmony'  of  his  eoni])osition?  No,  he  would 
not.  ^^’onld  he  liesitate  to  ])lant  a few  reeils  or 
twigs  if  he  found  that  they  would  add  to  the 
beaut\'  of  theme?  Decidedly  not.  AVonId  he 
liaA’c  any  eonseient ions  serui)les  to  overex|)ose 
or  underex|)ose  his  plate,  for  the  |)ur])ose  of  oli- 
laiinng  a certain  mood  or  iiu|)ressioTi?  No,  of 
eouise  not,  wh.\-  shonid  he?  d'hen.  too.  when 
he  develo])S  his  negative,  would  he  i>ause  and 
])onder  upon  the  ad\'isabilit \-  to  overde\elo|) 


or  underdevelop  it  to  work  out  his  idea?  AA'hy 
no,  that  is  absurfl.  Would  he  stoj)  witli  tlie 
straight  result  of  his  negative  in  the  ease  of  the 
soeiety-lady  with  the  crooked  month?  No, 
he  would  iKjt;  nor  woidd  he  have  any  squirms 
of  eonseience  about  streTigthening  the  eyebrows 
or  lashes,  or,  in  fact,  changing  the  entire  features 
so  as  to  make  her  as  beautiful  as  it  is  in  his 
])ower  to  make  her.  He  would  do  all  these 
things  mentioned,  and  more,  and  then  calmly 
sit  down  and  rant  against  control  or  inter- 
ference. Yon  who  ])reaeh  straight-photograi)hy 
shoidil  never  do  any  of  these  things,  and  not 
doing  them,  how  many  of  you  workers  would  be 
making  your  li\  ing  \>y  i)hotography,  and  how 
many  of  ,\()iir  prints  would  ever  fiTid  their  wa^■ 
to  an  exhibition-wall? 

Makitig  excuses  for  one's  own  deeds  is  a com- 
mon heritage  of  man.  Hut  who  shall  say  just 
where  control  shonid  begin  and  end,  and  just 
what  constitutes  right  and  wrong?  iM^’  motto  is. 
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‘■p'iiul  a motive  or  idea,  tlien  go  ahead  and 
carry  it  out  to  the  t)est  of  > our  ability,  employ- 
ing any  means  to  that  end."  Perfection  lias 
not  been  found  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  ad- 
verse criticism  is  our  lot.  do  what  we  will. 

In  the  ])ictnres  "Outskirts  of  the  ^’illage,"  and 
"The  Majesty  of  Pico  Heights"  I hope  to  be  able 
to  justify  my  contention  that  better  jiictorial 
prints  are  the  result  of  so-called  modification. 
However,  if  you  can  get  your  impression  in  a 
straight  ])rint,  do  so  b\-  all  means.  For  there  is 
no  ]jarticular  glory  or  reward  in  doing  a lot  of 
unnecessary  work  to  arrive  at  the  same  final 
result.  I will  leave  it  tn  the  reader  himself, 
to  judge  whether  or  not  I ha\'('  succeeded  in 
bettering  my  original  jirint. 

d'he  straight  print  from  the  original  negative 
of  "Outskirts  of  the  \ illage"  is  a very  pour 
technical  negative.  I will  describe  just  how  I 
went  about  to  change  it.  Several  positi\es 
were  made  before  I sncccedisl  in  getting  just 
what  I wanteil.  Then.  oid>'  b\-  combining  two 
(lositives,  could  I obtain  contrast  enough  for  the 
enlarged  negative.  Having  procured  my  II  x 
If  negative,  some  glue  was  placed  around  the 
edges  on  the  back  and  a piece  of  fine  tracing- 
jiaper  was  jdaced  in  position  and  rendered  per- 


fectly smooth.  When  the  glue  is  dry,  the 
|iapcr  will  be  found  to  present  an  unwrinkled 
surface  ready  to  be  worked  on  with  crayon- 
sauce  or  a common  lead-|)encil.  The  beginner 
is  likely  to  overdo  any  hand-work,  but  after  a 
few  trials  he  should  be  able  to  judge  accnralel,\- 
just  how  heavy  a coat  is  re({uireil  in  most  cases. 
.V  few  stumps  of  \arious  sizes  should  be  ])rocured 
for  blending-|)ur|)oses.  He  may  do  the  work 
itself  with  the  stump,  but  I prefer  to  use  a h'ad- 
I»encil  and  blending  with  the  stump.  Each 
worker  will  naturally  adopt  a system  of  his  own. 
Of  course,  it  sometimes  hap])ens  that  the  work 
done  turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  execution 
or  design;  then  a new  ])a|)cr  has  to  be  used.  One 
simpl.\'  has  to  feel  his  way,  often  trying  again 
and  again  before  the  goal  is  reach<*d.  'I'he 
fiiushcd  priid  is  a simple  laiulscape,  the  sk\’ 
entir<-l,\'  worked  in  b\-  the  abo\e  method.  'I'hi- 
was  not  diflii-ull,  as  there  was  some  body  to  the 
sky  to  Work  on;  but  where  this  is  lacking  the 
art  becomes  more  complicated. 

For  a g<'ueral  sumnuug  up  of  the  ])riut  "Out- 
skirts of  tlie  Village,"  we  have  a tew  eucalyptus 
trees,  a tower  and  some  small  houses  for  a base 
to  work  on.  The  motiv<>  I had  in  mind  v\as  to 
portray  one  of  those  days  when  all  kinds  of 
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weather  prevail:  brilliant  sunshine  and  darkness 
and  storm.  A day  when  the  snn  suddenly 
bursts  through  the  clouds,  sending  shadows 
hurrying  and  scurrying  playfully  over  hill  and 
dale,  when  the  woods  become  a truly  elfish 
fairyland,  diamond-decked  and  filled  with 
strange  flashes  of  light,  when  mystery  abounds 
everywhere  and  one  is  filled  with  the  mad 
desire  to  throw  away  all  care  and  dance  to  the 
tune  of  the  wind,  and  ])lay  hide  and  seek  with  the 
fleeting  shadows  through  some  woodland  glade. 

The  illustration  “The  INlajesty  of  Tico 
Heights"  was  worked  out  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  picture  just  mentioned.  However,  in 
this  case,  the  final  result  was  cpiite  different  from 
my  original  idea  at  the  time  of  exjjosnre.  Those 
tall  palms  standing  alone  on  the  hill  gave  me  an 
impression  of  majesty,  and  I intended  iJrintiug 
in  a large  cnmulous  cloud.  Later  oii,  I changed 
my  plan  to  the  tme  adoj)ted,  and  in  making  it 
vertical,  I emphasized  the  height  of  the  trees 
and  st'll  retained  the  feeling  of  distance  and 
depth.  AVorking  it  up  to  an  evening-effect  still 
furthered  the  si)irit  of  majesty. 

At  the  outset  of  these  articles.  I said  that  I 
had  been  heli)cd  by  experienced  and  capable 
workers.  Now,  we  all  know  that  there  are 
those  who  are  big  enough  to  take  the  lead  in 
their  undertakings,  virtually  by  their  own  un- 
tiring energy  and  the  ability  to  forge  ahead  and 
do  things.  But  maybe  it  proves  a greater 


“f)igness"  to  help  others  along  in  their  struggles 
who  are  less  fortunate.  Such  a man  I found  in 
AAk  H.  Porterfield,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  AA’hat  little 
success  I may  have  gained  I owe  more  to  his 
encouragement  and  kindly  help  than  to  anj'  other 
person  I have  met. 

As  I write  these  last  lines  of  my  article  and  have 
before  me  the  print  "The  Majesty  t)f  Pico 
Heights" — which  by  the  way  happens  to  be  my 
last  enileavor — I cannot  l)ut  think  back  to  the 
time  when  I was  at  the  cross-roads  with  its  sign- 
post, one  arm  marked  "Understanding”  and  the 
other  "Confusion.”  IMy  destination  was  ])hoto- 
pictorialism.  Here  I came  to  the  realization 
that  I must  take  a deciding  step;  but,  somehow, 
"Confusion”  seemed  to  be  my  only  outlet. 
Here  is  wlierc  Mr.  Porterfield  found  me  and  set 
me  down  on  the  road  to  “Understanding."  And 
here,  fellow-worker,  as  we  stand  on  Pico  Heights, 
looking  out  into  the  majesty  of  api)roaching 
night.  I will  leave  you  with  the  sincere  ho])e  that 
I may  have  l)eeu  able  to  help  you  to  find  some- 
fhing  which  you  have  been  seeking.  B’  you  are 
now  standing  at  your  cross-roads,  undecided  and 
uncertain,  and  if  these  articles  have  aided  you 
and  started  you  on  the  right  road,  I shall  be 
hapi)y  in  the  thought  to  have  been  of  service. 
AA  hatever  style  of  work  you  choose,  over  what- 
ever roads  you  travel,  I wish  you  much  success 
and  all  the  joy  and  happiness  that  photo-pic- 
torialism  has  given  to  me. 


A New  Plan  for  Salon-Hangings 

.SIGISMUND  BLUM  ANN 


a photograijher  submits  his 
ires  for  a public  exhibition,  it 
t be  j)resumcd  that  what  he 
■nts  for  tlie  inirj)ose  of  estal)- 
ig  or  maintaining  his  standing 
among  artists  is  his  best  and  characteristicall\' 
an  expressi(.>n  of  his  own  temperament  and  per- 
sonality. But  this  is  rarely  the  case,  ifetween 
him  and  his  public  stand  a selecting  jury,  or  hang- 
ing-committee, or  body  of  judges,  or  what  you 
will,  aiifl,  no  less  potent  to  influence  his  work, 
a constant  thought  of  what  the  jury  on  awards 
will  approve.  Such  a C(unplex  influence  does 
not  make  for  the  highest  attainment.  It  ham- 
pers the  imlividual  in  his  creative  activities  and 
it  puts  too  much  of  what  should  be  the  j)reroga- 
tive  of  the  God  of  man  ancl  tlie  gods  <jf  art  in 
the  hands  of  human  beings.  .And  in  the  hands 


of  human  beings  more  or  less  under  the  S])cll 
of  passing  tendencies  or  })ersonal  idiosyncrasies, 
d he  evil  works  coming  anil  going. 

Let  us  conceive  for  the  jiurpose  that  John 
Jones  has  an  ambition  to  work  in  straight  lines 
and  return  to  the  old  beauties  of  sharj)  and 
clear  focus.  Bememberiug  the  cxijuisite  ((uality 
of  Daguerreol \pes  and  wet  collodions,  he  feels 
that  he  can  best  exjiress  himself  in  similar 
fashion.  J'hcre  is  the  terror  of  what  the  dis- 
ciples of  Struss,  ihiikham  and  Smith,  Aerito, 
and  Pinhole  max'  sax'  of  him  and  do  to  liiTii. 
The  conij)osite  jiriiders  xxill  hold  his  simpler 
efforts  in  contempt.  Those  xxorkers  in  tlie 
heroic  sizes  xvill  laugh  him  out  of  court.  I’ainters 
xvill  conilcmn  his  minutiae;  ])liotographers  re- 
fuse his  real  photograiihy. 

Jdiis  is  not  a defense  of  straight  [ihotography 


gikl's  head 


•ItJLIAN  A.  BUCKLEY 


or  a slam  at  the  present  and  a<I\aneed  methods. 
I Itave  graduated  from  earlier  jn'ejndices.  A 
j)ieture  is  what  it  is  irresj)eetive  of  the  methods 
liy  which  it  was  produced.  In  fact,  I hold  that 
if  a chromo  could  he  made  to  he  better  than  a 
hand-j)ainting  it  must  he  a better  work  of  art. 
This  is  or  should  lie  so  evident  as  to  he  inane, 
yet  it  is  contradicted  by  the  users  of  the  brush. 
Probably  from  the  same  motives  that  actuate 
a meilical  doctor  to  condemn  a cure  by  mental, 
or  Chrislian  Science — because  a jiatient  cured 
without  medicine  or  the  knife  is  not  ciireil  even 
when  he  is  made  jierfectly  well. 

'I'his  leads  to  a daring  assertion.  Most  [laint- 
ers  are  the  ver\'  worst  judges  of  ])hotogra))h\'. 
(^iiiti-  so  are  most  |)hotographcrs  ]ioor  judges 
of  good  paiidings.  The  latter  see  and  feel  in 
monochrome.  When  they  strain  to  attain  the 
color-sense,  they  degenerate  as  photographers. 
I have  yet  to  see  a ])rinl  in  so-callecl  natural 


colors  that  could  be  called  artistic.  Pleasing, 
curious,  impressive,  yes;  but  artistic,  never! 

The  multiple-gum  workers,  like  Doctor  Darcy 
Powers  with  his  chemical  toning  eked  out  with 
ilyes,  clialks,  paints  and  what-not,  have  grati- 
fied their  friends,  amused  themselves  and  added 
to  the  curiosities  of  photography;  but  they 
have  in  no  way  enriched  art. 

d'he  votaries  of  the  brush,  trained  to  see  colors 
on  a flat  surface  transmuted  to  thought-colors, 
cannot  be  expected  to  symjiatliize  with  the 
Iieculiar  aliilit>'  of  the  jihotograiiher  to  express 
his  emotions  in  one  color  and  its  gradations. 
Why!  Painters  hold  the  very  means  by  which 
photographs  are  made  in  contemjit.  They  ma^■ 
jireteud,  or  even  be  self-im])ressed  with  an  idea, 
that  they  are  liberal-mindeil ; but  just  as  there 
is  a legal  mind  which  inter])rets  right  and 
honesty  in  terms  of  law  instead  of  wisdom  and 
morality,  so  there  is  a jiainter's  mind  which 


judges  from  its  own  technical  constitution. 
No  one  is  to  l)lanie.  It  is  so,  and  that  is  all. 

Deciding  that  a jury  of  photographers  should 
he  the  one  to  j>ass  upon  photograi)hs,  we  come 
to  the  prejuilices  of  individuals  and  contingents. 
To  insist  that  there  are  no  eligible  judges  would 
he,  seemingly,  to  suggest  that  God  Himself 
must  he  the  last  and  only  resort.  AVell,  that 
may  he  so.  But  photographers  are  on  no  better 
or  clo.ser  terms  with  their  IMaker  than  other 
men,  and  might  find  it  difficult  to  enlist  Provi- 
denee  in  their  Salons.  This  is  not  sacrilege. 
We,  both  classes  who  go  afield  with  palette  and 
brush  or  with  camera,  have  at  least  a much 
superior  claim  to  approach  the  Divine  I’resence 
in  that  we  seek  the  places  where  He  manifests 
in  highest  and  mightiest.  We  worship  under 
the  larger  dome  of  heaven  with  no  roof  between. 
We  hear  His  voice  in  the  sounds  of  land  and 
sea  and,  with  onr  hand  in  that  of  Nature,  look 
on  His  F ace  and  are  bettered.  What  can  spires, 
stainc(i-glass  windows  and  droning  ministers — 
those  Commission-Merchants  of  Salvation — do 
f(jr  us  more  than  this?  For  all  this,  we  still 
must  look  to  men  to  ])lan  onr  exhibitions  and, 
in  some  way.  select  what  shall  be  sulnnitteil 
to  our  limited  time  and  the  limited  wall-sj)aces. 

At  last,  we  have  wandered  and  deviated  till 
the  little  path  opens  on  our  objective  j)oint. 
There  is  a way  in  which  Salons  may  be  made 
to  serve  their  j)urpo.se,  a way  whereby  the  best 
may  be  gathered  and  shown.  It  will  retpiire 
organization — the  organization  of  years  ago,  when 
camera-clubs  flourished  and  affiliated. 

Let  each  camera-club  hohl  a monthly  or  a 
yearly  exhibition.  Let  the  club-membershi]) 
vote  as  to  the  best  ten  or  twenty  i)ictures  liiiug. 
.\nd  may  that  hanging  be  free  of  any  selecting 
jury.  Ever\-  member  who  wishes  may  exhibit, 
say,  five  ])rints.  If  too  many  are  offered  for  one 
time,  cut  down  the  number  per  indi\  idual.  The 
best  from  such  a collection  having  been  voted, 
tliey  are  sent  to  an  annual  exhibition  which  ma\- 
l)e  held  at  one  eit>',  year  after  year,  or  changxsl 
yearly,  or  which  ma>-  be  moved  from  city  to 
cit>'  till  it  has  made  the  rounds  of  all  in  the 
affiliations.  Another  |)Oi)ular  vote  of  the  active 
I)articij>ants  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  best  in  the 


general  collecti(m,  and  the  workers  so  exalted 
are  to  be  invited  to  make  a gi\en  number  of 
pictures  for  an  annual  National  Salon.  This 
many-sided  method  of  elimination  takes  the 
judgment  out  of  the  power  of  a small  and  more 
or  less  narrow  and  erratic  .set  of  men.  Po|)ular 
judgment  is  rarel\-  the  best;  but  it  is  better 
than  bad  and  wrong  judgment.  And  as  the 
])hotogra])her  w ill  feel  that  it  is  a hopeless  task 
to  make  his  pictures  to  suit  so  large  a jui\\-,  he 
may  be  presumed  to  con.sciously,  or  uncon- 
sciously. fall  back  upon  his  own  tastes  and  do 
hini.self  honor — or  otlierwi.se. 

Such  a National  Salon  as  is  suggested  shouhl 
be  a close  corjioration.  Its  Salon  should  con- 
sist of  men  specially  invited.  Promiscuons 
invitations  bring  a promisenous  gathering. 
Entrance  into  the  National  body  should  be  so 
difficult  as  to  be  the  height  of  jihotograiihic 
ambition.  It  should  offer  an  incenti\e  for  the 
very  best.  In  course  of  time,  such  an  exceii- 
tional  group  of  men  shall  have  been  gathered 
as  will  make  it  jiossilile  to  submit  photograjihs 
to  a judgment  that  may  be  called  Photograjihic 
Judgment,  as  differentiated  from  legal,  or  medi- 
cal. or  painters'  judgment. 

,Vnd  so  certain  do  I feel  that  this  jilan  can  be 
carried  out  and  that  it  will  meet  the  ho])es  our 
best  pictorialists  have  had  for  a long  time,  that 
I ask  all  interested  to  come  forward  with  their 
own  \'iews.  ami  if  they  be  in  agreement  with 
the  scheme,  immediately  to  set  out  to  start 
the  thing  from  their  location.  IMy  time  is 
limited,  my  position  in  ])hotograi)h>-  precarious 
and  obscure,  so  I shall  beg  that  you  enthusiasts 
corre.s])oiid  among  \'oursel ves.  Not  that  letters 
are  not  welcome,  but  that  I can  do  nothing  to 
assist.  I have  no  affiliations  and  no  standing. 
Put  there  are  many  who  belong  to  influential 
|)hotogra])hic  societies  and  whose  status  is  such 
that  a word  from  them  will  accomplish  much. 

Without  being  ungrateful  to  the  Department- 
Stores  for  their  efforts  to  kee]i  alive  the  jihoto- 
graphic  siiirit,  h't  us  take  the  power  to  estab- 
lish standards  from  the  hands  of  judges  and 
juries  made  up  of  prominent  men.  but  of  men 
satisfactory  to  the  hcad-bu.\ers  of  the  jilioto- 
graphic  d('partmcuts  of  these  sho|)s. 


Trial-Exposures  and  Economy 


these  days  wlien  universal  ecoii- 
niy  is  rapidly  becoming  a matter 
1‘  necessity,  there  is  no  detail  of 
aily  practice  that  is  not  worth 
ivestigating  from  the  waste-sav- 
ing ])oint  of  view,  and  one  very  imi)ortant 
detail  is  certainly  that  of  trial-exj)osiires.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  numberless  methods  to 
estimate  correct  exposure  exist,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a fact  that  in  a great  nund)er  of  cases, 
workers  prefer  an  actual  trial,  and  experience 
shows  that,  after  all,  nothing  is  so  absolutely 
reliable  as  this  ex])edient.  lu  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  trial  is  made  on  a full-size  plate  or 
full-size  piece  of  paper,  the  operator  thinking 
that  if  this  first  trial  proves  a success  he  will 
have  saved  material.  He  will,  of  course,  have 
done  so,  but  the  odds,  iu  our  experience,  are 
against  the  success  of  the  first  atteiu])t.  It 
may  be  moderately  good,  but  not  so  good  as 
it  should  be,  in  which  case  quality  suffers;  or 
it  may  be  bad  altogether,  which  means  that 
on  this  one  trial  sufficient  material  has  been 
wasted  for  several  trials.  Indeed,  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  on  the  first  trial  prov- 
ing a failure,  the  second  is  not  exactly  a success, 
so  that  a third  becomes  necessary,  and  this 
doubles  or  trebles  the  waste. 

The  mistake,  of  course,  consists  in  attempting 
tt)  do  tilings  by  halves;  instead  of  weakly  hop- 
ing that  the  first  attempt  will  jirove  a success 
it  is  far  better  to  decide  definitely  that  it  is  to 
be  a trial-exposure,  and  nothing  else;  iu  which 
case  we  need  not  use  a larger  jilate  or  jiiece  of 
jiaper  than  is  necessary  for  an  efficient  trial, 
while  we  can  make  a series  of  exposures  in 
steps,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  gathering  definite 
information.  The  material  usefl  in  this  way 
is  not  wasted,  because  from  it  we  gather  definite 
and  imjiortant  information. 

A trial  of  this  type  is  very  necessary  iu  en- 
larging, and  it  is  extremely  u.seful  in  copying- 
work  when  we  have  not  tlie  advantages  of 
standardized  illumination.  It  is  also  some- 
times useful  for  getting  critical  focus  when  this 
is  essential,  iii  which  case  we  can  test  the  effect 
III  one  or  two  positions  of  the  focusing-screeu, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  one  position  that, 

\ isually,  a|)])ears  to  be  correet.  Thus  we  some- 
times need  trial-exjiosures  on  printing-paper 
and  sometimes  on  ])lates.  The  former  ca.se  is 
eas\’  to  deal  with,  and  the  most  ecoiiomieal 
way  t(i  make  due  provision  for  such  trials  is  to 
take  a few  sheets  of  jiaper  belonging  to  one 
particular  liateh,  cut  them  up  into  suitable 


strips,  and  store  them  ready  for  use  in  a special 
box.  Paper-makers  generally  include  in  each 
packet  of  cut  papers  one  small  piece  especially 
for  trials;  thus  in  an  8 by  10  package  we  may 
find  a I by  5 separate  jiiece  inserted  for  this 
purpose.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these  are  seldom 
so  satisfactory  as  longer  strips,  and  so,  as 
a rule,  we  prefer  to  collect  and  store  the  small 
pieces  for  making  small  prints,  and  cut  up 
one  of  the  bigger  sheets  into  strips  tor  trials. 
There  is  no  extra  waste  here,  because  one  8 
liy  10  sheet  will  probably  suffice  to  give  all  the 
strips  recpiired  tor  four  packages  of  paper, 
whereas  the  tour  -1  by  .5  jiieces  provided  can  do 
no  more,  and  will  probably  not  do  so  much, 
with  the  same  efficiency. 

While  the  use  of  trial-strips  in  the  case  of 
bromide  paper  is  not  uncommon,  very  seldom 
do  we  see  the  same  expedient  used  in  the  camera. 
Though  half  a quarter-jilate  is  as  efficient  for 
a trial  as  a complete  one,  yet  few  will  hesitate 
to  use  the  latter,  while  we  have  even  seen  three 
8 liy  10  plates  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  arrive 
at  the  exact  exposure  on  a special  subject, 
though  a quarter  of  one  plate  would  have  been 
sufficient.  The  alternative  to  employing  strips 
of  large  plates  for  trial  purposes  is  to  use  a small 
plate  iu  a carrier.  It  seldom  happens,  how- 
ever. that  a small  jjlate  coated  from  the  same 
batch  of  emulsion  is  available,  whereas  in  any 
case  the  mere  testing  of  the  effect  produced 
in  the  center  of  a large  plate  is  not  an  adequate 
test  for  the  margins,  which  may  require  just 
a little  more  exposure,  or,  perhaps,  a reduction 
of  the  stop  aperture  to  secure  uniformity  of 
illumination.  Nothing  is  so  reliable  as  a long 
strip  that  will  reach  the  margins;  therefore  it 
is  best  to  sacrifice  one  plate  at  the  start  for  the 
provision  of  test-strijis. 

Plate-strijis  must  be  cut  the  long  way  of  the 
plate,  as  the  only  means  to  give  a series  of 
exposures  in  strips  is  to  make  use  of  the  slide 
of  the  ])latcholder,  which  invariably  draws  out 
longways.  An  8 liy  10  plate  will  make  four 
serviceable  2 by  10  strips,  and  if  we  provide 
also  two  3 by  10  strips,  cut  from  an  old  useless 
negative  or  sjioiled  jilate.  or  from  stiff  millboarfl, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fill  the  plateholder  with 
a trial-strip  centrally.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
kee])  the  cut  strijis  in  a jilate  box  fitted  with  a 
central  division,  so  that  the  trial-strips  can  be 
kept  ill  one  side  and  the  packiiig-up  strips  iu 
the  otlier.  If  the.se  latter  are  of  glass,  they 
can  be  covered  with  pajier  gummed  on,  and 
then  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  trial- 
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sti'ijjs  1)\'  toMcli.  If  one  feels  reluctant  to  ent 
u])  a plate  into  four  trial-strips  on  the  grotind 
tliat  two  or  three  may  never  l)e  needed,  a little 
ingennity  in  inaj)])ing  out  the  i)late  will  pro- 
vide one  or  two  trial-strips  and  one  or  two 
plates  of  smaller  size.  ^J’hns  an  ft  I)y  10  will 
cut  into  two  ‘2  hy  10  strips  and  two  -1  hy  .5 
plates;  or  into  one  1}/^  hy  10  trial-strip,  two 
full-size  stereo  ])lates.  'i}4  hy  (li^,  and  two  lan- 
tern ])lates,  size  ,‘lj^  hy  Other  size  ])lates 

will  ent  nj>  differently,  hut  when  ])ossihle  it 
is  hest  to  arrange  matters  so  that  j)airs  of  smaller 
plates  can  he  jjrodiieed.  as  these  are  stored 
more  safely  than  single  ])lates  if  packed  face  to 
face.  AVe  inaA'  add  one  more  ease  in  which 


trial-ex])osures  on  strips  are  very  nsefnl,  and 
that  is  when  prej)aring  hromides  that  are  to 
he  sulphide  toned.  Very  much  here  depends 
on  the  ])rinting-exposnre,  and  if  a strip  is  pre- 
pared and  j)iit  through  the  snljjhiding-process 
the  hest  j)ossihle  results  can  he  obtained  with 
certainty. — British  Journal  of  IJiolography. 


\ LnsEHTV-HONi)  in  the  hand  is  worth  more 
than  a husliel-hasket  full  of  wild-eat  stoek- 
eertifieates  in  the  garret. 


Photographic  Profiteering 

IX  tliese  days  wlien  a certain  class  of  inanii- 
facturers  and  purveyors  arc  making  huge 
profits  out  of  tlie  war — ovcrcliarging  the  pnlilic, 
the  government,  and  even  the  soldiers  who  are 
fighting  so  that  we  may  live  in  peace  and  secur- 
ity— it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  ])hotographic 
trade  is  not  guilty  of  this  or  any  other  form  of 
greed.  AVhen  the  cost  of  materials  that  enter 
into  the  mamifactnre  of  cameras,  lenses  and  ac- 
cessories was  raised,  it  was  hnt  natural  that  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  should  l)e  increased, 
hut  not  in  undue  i)roportion.  In  the  case  of 
dryplates,  for  example,  the  retail-])riccs  have 
been  affected  hnt  sliglitly,  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  .scarcity  of  glass  rccpiired  in 
their  mamifactnre.  Certain  jiojmlar  developing- 
ageiits  imported  hitherto  from  Germany,  soon 
became  .scarce,  bringing  fabnlons  prices,  and 
eventually  were  impossible  tt)  obtain.  Fortu- 
nately, excellent  substitutes,  even  ab.solnte  eejniv- 
alents,  were  produced  in  England  and  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  sohl  at  jirices  that  every- 
body considered  reasonable.  Glass  necessary  for 
high-grade  ojitical  instruments,  including  stand- 
ard jihotographic  lenses — a commodity  of  which 
the  world’s  sn])pl\-  came  from  Germany — was 
soon  being  made  in  tliis  country,  but  not  in  suffi- 
ciently large  quantities.  The  logical  result  was 
an  incrca.se  in  the  price  of  camera-lenses.  ])oi)iilar 
types  of  which  are  now  being  sold  at  a rca.sonable 
arlvance  over  pre-war  [iriccs.  With  the  advent 
of  the  pro[)osed  tax  on  necessaries,  in  general, 
retail-jirices  of  iihotograjihic  materials  of  nearly 
every  de.scription  will  undergo  a still  further  ad- 
\ance.  d'his  economic  exiicdiciit  may  be  used 
by  jirodnccrs  of  fuel,  foodstuffs,  clothing — in- 
fleed,  of  every  known  commodity- — to  raise  (iriccs 
in  a sclfisli  and  cold-blooded  manner.  ho  is  to 
stoj)  them.'  Wliat  is  to  jircvent  thcnii'  The 
photograjiliic  manufacturers  and  dealers,  how- 
ever, liavc  always  been  ethical  in  their  dealings 
with  customers,  and  may  lie  relied  upon  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  them  witli  all  jiossible  fairness. 

In  considering  the  (jnestion  of  price-raising,  the 
intelligent  consumer  should  try  to  distinguish 
between  legitimate  and  ill-jirojiortioneil  jmifits. 
Sficaking  of  large  profits  many  corporations  are 
making  in  relation  to  jirofiteering,  a jirominent 
and  well-known  Boston  banker  says  that  business 


is  lieing  done  at  the  ])rescnt  time  under  great 
difficulties  and  uncertainties,  and  ]jrofits  are  not 
calculated  in  advance.  Many  experienced  deal- 
ers prefer  to  restrict  their  operations  and  even 
retire  from  active  business  rather  than  to  take 
the  chances  of  loss.  The  jirofits  of  this  jicriod 
cannot  be  finall\’  calculated  until  the  war  and 
period  of  adjustment  are  over.  Up  to  this  time, 
fortuitous  circumstances  liave  been  favorable  to 
Iirofits;  but  experience  has  taught  that  the  jirofits 
which  come  under  such  conditions  are  needed  in 
the  long  run  to  meet  the  los.ses  which  come  in  the 
same  manner.  The  favorable  turn  of  a year 
does  not  warrant  a departure  from  the  usual 
business-methods,  nor  can  ideas  which  no  one 
adopts  in  his  own  afi'airs  save  under  exce])tional 
conditions — of  which  he  would  insist  upon  being 
the  sole  judge — be  .set  up  succes.sfully  as  an  offi- 
cial standard  of  conduct. 

The  Deleterious  Fixing-Bath 

There  arc  many  capable  jihotographcrs  in 
the  jirofessional  ranks  who  give  the  utmost 
consideration  to  the  development  of  their  plates, 
but  slight  the  fixing-jirocess — treating  it  as  a 
merely  mechanical  o])cration.  In  preparing  the 
acid  fixing-bath,  they  show  no  accuracy  in  weigh- 
ing the  j)ro])ortions  of  the  neci’ssary  chemicals, 
observe  no  order  in  dissolving  them  and  rarely 
examine  the  ])hysical  condition  of  this  extrcmcl\- 
imjiortant  .solution,  d'hey  never  lake  the  trouble 
to  test  the  ])iirity  or  strength  of  the  re(|iiired 
chemicals  to  conqioimd  the  bath  that  simnlla- 
neonsly  fixes,  clears  and  hardens  the  ])lates.  Xh) 
wonder  that  so  many  \aluable  negatives  arc  in 
a liojielessly  ruined  condition  soon  after  they 
have  been  placed  on  the  shelf.  A negative  that 
has  been  fixeil  jiroperly  ami  stored  in  a .safe  place, 
should  last  indefiniti'l\’.  Plates  that  were  fixed 
in  a plain  h,\po-solution  by  tlu'sc  .same  delin- 
(|ucnt  i)hotogra])hers,  many  years  ago,  do  not 
show  the  least  sign  of  deterioration.  The  fault 
in  the  other  case  is  ai)])arently  due  to  the  com- 
Iiound  fixing-bath,  but  really  to  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  jirejiared.  Should  the 
jihotographer  find  it  difficnll  to  procure  certain 
rare  chemicals,  h('  can  rel>'  safcl.x’  on  the  old, 
standard  formula  that  calls  for  h\|)o,  sodium 
sulphite,  jmwdered  alum  and  sulphuric  aeiil. 
Directions  should  be  followed  sempniousl.w 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

IB 

367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing- paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  -prints  unll  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Landscape  With  Figures  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  Bertran  F.  Hawley. 
tiecond  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Third  Prize:  G.  H.  Seelig. 

Honorable  Mention:  Charles  F.  Bozorth,  F.  E. 

Bronson,  O.  C.  Dean,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  W.  Stelcik, 
Henry  Strutzenburg. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  j>hotographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Curious  Cause  of  Fog 

In  order  to  prevent  staining  the  fingers  during 
development,  particularly  when  using  Pyro,  it  is 
sometimes  advised  to  dip  the  fingers  frequently  in 
a .solution  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  true  that  this  prevents 
stain  effectually;  but  it  is  also  an  occasional  source 
of  fog.  Frequently  when  rinsing  a pyro-developed 
|)late.  when  the  fingers  are  moist  with  an  oxalic-acid 
.solution,  a wave  of  fluorescence  will  run  along  the 
edge  of  the  tray,  fogging  a .sensitive  plate. 

McMorris  Houston,  M.D. 
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Advanced  Competition-  Domestic  Pets 
Closes  November  30.  1918 

Nearly  every  home  enjoys  the  conipanioiishi])  of 
some  sort  of  a jjet.  It  may  he  a canary,  a small  turtle, 
a golrlfish.  a rat>hit.  a ilog  or  a eat — whatever  the  pel 
may  he.  it  is  ])art  of  the  family's  liome-life  and  offers 
countless  photograjdiic  possil)ilities  to  the  interested 
eanierist.  .\t  the  outset,  it  will  he  well  for  contestants 
to  rememher  that  this  competition  does  not  call  for 
recoril  photographs  of  domestic  jjets.  It  is  a conii>ara- 
tively  simple  matter  to  pliotograi)h  a i)et  if  no  atten- 
tion is  tf)  l)e  [laid  to  t'le  conpiosition  or  ap[ieal  of  the 
[lictnre.  Tlie  photograjihs  that  the  judges  hojie  to 
obtain  in  this  competition  cannot  he  made  withont  due 
thought  and  technic;d  skill.  There  must  he  an  ajipeal 
and  it  must  not  he  artificial.  .Vhove  all.  <lo  not  dress 
up  pets  in  all  manner  of  grotesfjue  costnmes,  or  induc<‘ 
them  to  simulate  some  human  act  lik(>  smoking  a |)i[)c. 
being  ill  in  bed.  etc.  Such  [lictures  do  not  e.\[iress  the 
purpose  of  this  com[iet  it  ion.  I.et  us  have  our  [lets  as 
we  know  tliem.  free  of  all  artificiality. 

It  does  not  folhiw  that  the  domestic  jiets  com]icti- 
tion  must  he  confined  to  tliose  usually  kc|it  in  a house; 
it  may  also  include  [lets  on  the  farm  or  estate.  How- 
ever, such  animals  must  he  /ic/.s-.  not  merely  domesti- 
cated animals.  ,\n  intelligent  horse  may  become  just 
as  great  a family-pet  as  a cat  or  a dog.  Kven  raccoons, 
fo.ves  and  [iheasants  have  become  great  [lets.  In  short, 
any  animal,  bird,  rejitile  or  fish  fhat  has  been  made  a 
pet  is  eligible  to  have  its  [lictnre  sent  to  this  comjieli- 
tion.  However,  remember  that  such  [lietures  must 
make  an  a[ipeal  anrl  not  re[)resent  merely  a eommen  ial 
record.  Particular  em[ihasis  should  be  [ilaced  on 
some  little  trick  or  habit  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 


In  many  homes  a dog  and  ;i  cat  live  together  in  the 
greatest  harmony.  I know  of  one  case  where  the  ilog 
takes  as  much  care  of  the  cat's  kitten  as  if  it  were  a 
])U[)|>y.  Moreover,  as  the  kitten  grows  u[)  it  frolics 
aliout  with  the  dog  as  freely  as  it  does  with  the  cat. 
However,  let  any  strange  eat  or  dog  enter  the  gate  and 
there  is  an  immediate  call  to  arms  with  the  result  that 
the  strange  eat  or  dog  is  .soon  scurrying  down  the  street. 
It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  .see  the  dog.  eat  and  kitten 
curled  up  and  slee])ing  together  [lencefully.  .Vny  hour 
of  the  day  this  trio  alfords  [licture-malerial  of  an 
unusual  and  a])pealing  character.  Wen'  it  possible  to 
devote  the  necessary  time,  many  [lietiires  of  a high 
order  could  be  made  from  such  a combination  of  [lets. 
Indeed.  1 know  of  one  photog'ra])her  who  ilevoted  sev- 
eral weeks  to  [ihotograjihing  the  antics,  [loses  and 
growth  of  five  handsome  kittens.  .\l  the  end  of  this 
venture,  he  had  about  twenty-five  really  exee[it  ional 
eat-[iietures.  Subsequently,  many  of  these  a[)[i<‘ared 
on  calendars  of  his  own  manufacture  with  the  result 
that  his  work  came  to  be  in  great  demand.  Obviously, 
no  contestant  can  be  exqieeted  to  devote  .several  weeks 
to  obtaining  a [lictnre  for  this  conqiet  it  ion.  However, 
my  [loint  was  to  call  attention  to  tin-  great  value  of  the 
right  combination  of  [lets  [inqierly  photogra|)hed.  In 
this  connection  let  me  refer  eontestanis  to  the  aihnir- 
able  article  " My  .\nimals  and  My  f 'amera,'  bv  Kiite 
I lecht.  in  Pmoto-Kr  March,  ltd  f. 

If  imusiial  combinations  of  animals  are  nnobtain- 
alile  an  unusual  [let  such  as  a raccoon,  cub  bear.  fo\ 
or  deer  offers  excellent  o|)[iort  unit ics  to  the  intelligent 
camerist.  The  very  fact  that  these  animals  are  mori' 
often  wild  than  tame,  is  an  a[i[)eal  that  few  can  resist. 
.Mthough  the  animals  hold  the  interest  of  themselves, 
it  is  just  as  inqiortant  as  ever  to  use  care  with  regard 


lo  composition.  Try  to  avoid  a background  of  clap- 
boards, shingles,  bricks,  picket-fences  and  other  dis- 
tracting vertical  or  liorizontal  lines.  A clump  of 
bushes,  a flower-bed,  a wheat-field  or  orchard  may  be 
utilized  to  advantage.  Small  animals  are  often  pho- 
tographed successfully  indoors  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  camerist  is  put  to  the  test  to  avoid  distracting  and 
detracting  details. 

Without  a doubt,  the  reflecting-type  of  camera  is 
best  suited  to  the  photography  of  domestic  pets.  The 
invaluable  advantage  of  being  able  to  watch  the  sub- 
ject up  to  the  moment  of  exposure  enables  the  pho- 
tographer to  obtain  the  best  and  most  natural  results. 
Of  course,  other  types  of  cameras  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully and  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  cannot 
be  so  used;  however,  the  fact  remains  that  the  reflect- 
ing-camera  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  Next  in  utility  are  those  cameras  that  are 
equipped  with  a ground-glass  focusing-back.  These 
permit  the  camerist  to  focus  accurately  and  compose 
his  background,  but  with  regard  to  catching  the  psy- 
chological moment — that  is  out  of  the  que.stion  since 
by  the  time  the  jjlateholder  is  inserted  the  subject’s 
position  is  apt  to  change.  In  using  a camera  of  this 
type,  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  focus  and  com- 
pose the  background,  then  insert  the  filled  plate-holder, 
remove  the  slide,  and  with  wire-relea.se  or  bulb  in  hand 
await  the  desired  position  of  the  subject.  Roll-film 
cameras  and  other  types  that  have  no  ground-gla.ss 
back  must  be  focused  on  a given  point  as  accurately 
as  possible  by  .scale,  and  the  subject  must  be  placed 
at  this  point  in  order  to  register  sharply  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  A direct  view-finder  is  of  great  assistance 
although,  obviously,  it  cannot  have  any  control  over 
the  focus.  Why  it  is  that  .some  camerists  believe  that 
a clear  image  in  the  little  finder  guarantees  a clear  image 
on  the  plate,  is  one  of  the  unanswered  (pie.stions  of 
amateur  photography.  To  sum  uj)  the  question  of 
cameras  suited  to  domestic-pet  photography,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  reflecting-camera  is  supreme. 
However,  other  types  of  cameras  may  be  u.sed  success- 
fully ])rovidcd  that  the  focus,  exposure  and  compf)- 
sition  are  carefully  coordinated.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
asset  of  all  is  technical  and  artistic  ingenuity.  Ry  that 
I mean  the  ability  to  meet  tlie  unexpected  i)roblems 
that  arise  inevital)ly  in  this  branch  of  ])hotography . 
d'here  are  all  manner  of  little  expedients  that  may  be 
used  to  gain  a point,  and  the  intelligent  camerist  should 
be  alive  to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Oidy  l>y  quick 
thinking  ami  alertness  can  success  be  achieved. 

d'here  is  one  more  im|)ortant  point  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. Some  persons  are  l)etter  adapted  than 
others  to  handle  animals  succe.ssfully.  Uidess  the 
camerist  can  make  friends  with  the  iiet  to  be  photo- 
graphed, his  chances  of  succe.ss  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  No  animal  will  act  or  appear  natural  if 
it  is  frightened  or  distrustful.  Sometimes.  ])ersonal- 
ity  alone  is  re.sjjonsible  for  the  restiveness  of  ]>ets,  ami 
whenever  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  the  caTiierist  had 
Ix'tler  seek  other  subjects.  1 do  not  mean  lo  im[>ly 
that  the  camerist’s  i)er.sonality  is  offensive,  but  rather 
that  his  mental  or  physical  characteristics  arc  such  as 
to  anjuse  fear  or  suspicioTi.  Some  of  the  most  refined 
and  likable  iiersons  have  an  :i\crsion  to  dogs  or  cats, 
and  usually  the  dogs  and  cats  reciprocate  heartily. 
Fortunately,  in  most  cases  there  is  harmony  and  the 
camerist  can  <levote  his  entire  attention  to  his  willing, 
although  .somewhat  unruly  subject.  This  com])eti- 
tion  offers  many  exceptional  op|)orl unities  for  initiative 
and  originality.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a peculiar  fascination  about  working  with  one’s  pets. 

A.  II.  15. 


Lens-Terms  Briefly  Explained 

{Continued  from  September) 

Distortion 

The  rendering  of  the  image  out  of  true  perspective. 
There  is  virtually  no  distortion  with  double  lenses,  and 
it  is  usually  negligible  with  single  ones,  except  in  the 
ca.se  of  straight  lines  falling  near  the  margin  of  the 
plate.  The  perspective-effects  obtained  by  having 
the  camera  too  near  the  subject  are  sometimes  called 
“wide-angle  distortion”;  but  they  are  not  actual 
distortion,  being  merely  the  inclusion  of  more  than 
should  be  included  from  the  view-point  selected. 
This  can  be  seen  liy  trimming  down  the  print,  which 
corrects  the  “distortion.” 

Element 

A photographic  lens  is  usually  built  up  of  a number 
of  sejiarate  glasses,  each  of  which  is  spoken  of  as  an 
element.  When  two  or  more  of  these  are  cemented 
together,  or  fixed  in  the  .same  cell,  they  are  termed 
a “combination.”  When  a lens  consists  of  a positive 
and  a negative-portion,  these  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  “positive  element”  and  the  “negative  ele- 
ment,” even  if  each  is  a combination. 

Fixed  Focus 

d'his  is  not  a property  of  len.ses,  but  a method  of 
constructing  cameras.  No  lens  has  a “fixed  focus”; 
but  to  enable  cameras  to  lie  made  cheaply  the  focusing- 
adjustment  is  omitted  and  the  camera  fixed  so  that  the 
image  is  sharpest  when  the  object  is  at  that  distance 
at  which  it  is  mo.st  likely  to  be  photographed.  This 
is  only  applicable  to  small  sizes  for  which  lenses  of 
short  focus  can  be  u.sed,  especially  if  such  lenses  do 
not  work  at  a large  aperture.  With  lenses  of  longer 
focus  and  larger  aperture  the  depth  of  focus  is  not 
great  enough  for  the  method  to  be  practical. 

Fl.\re-Spot 

A circle  of  fog,  which  may  be  sharply  defined  or 
may  be  only  a blurry  jiatch,  due  to  the  lens  forming 
an  image  of  its  jqierture  on  the  plate.  It  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a “ghost-image”  or  a “halo.” 
Flare  must  be  present  in  .some  form  with  every  lens, 
and  the  optician  endeavors  to  distribute  it  over  the 
whole  of  the  image;  but  he  cannot  always  do  this  for 
all  extensions,  and  so  a lens  which  does  not  show  it  on 
one  occasion  may  manifest  it  on  another.  The  fewer 
the  reflect ing-surfaces  in  the  lens,  the  more  can  flare 
be  reduced;  hence  it  is  found  that  single  lenses,  or  lenses 
all  the  components  of  which  are  cemented  together, 
give  brighter  negatives. 

Focus 

'I'he  focus  is  the  point  to  which  the  rays  that  have 
come  from  some  ]ioint  in  the  oliject  are  converged 
by  the  lens.  The  term  comes  from  the  Latin  for  a 
liearth  or  burning-iilace;  and  an  excellent  example 
is  to  be  found  by  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  a lens  or  magnifying  glass  on  .some  inflammalile 
substance,  d’he  “focus”  of  the  rays  will  speedily 
liecome  a “burning-place.” 

'I'he  verb  "to  focus  ” means  to  adjust  the  apiiaratus 
■SO  that  the  lens  forms  as  distinct  an  image  as  possible 
of  the  object  which  is  to  tie  iihotographed. 

'I’he  "focal  length"  of  a lens  is  often  referred  to  as 
its  “focus.”  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  custom 
has  sanctionc(l  such  use  of  the  term. 


AFTER  THE  DAY'S  WORK  ,T.  HERBERT  SAHXDERS 

SECOND  PRIZE  — LANDSCAPE  WITH  FIGURES 


P'ocAL  Length 

Tile  focal  length  of  a lens  is  the  most  iin])ortant 
factor  to  know,  since  it  indicates  the  scale  of  the 
image  which  it  will  give  from  any  particular  position. 
The  "focal  length"  is  the  distance  from  the  node  of 
emi.ssion  to  the  screen  when  the  lens  has  lieen  focu.sed 
for  parallel  rays,  or  for  .some  object  at  infinite  distance. 
The  sun,  optically  considered,  is  infinitely  ilistant,  and 
the  focal  length  of  a magnifying-glass  is  the  distance 
from  the  focus  (,)f  the  sun's  rays  to  that  particular  point 
in  or  near  the  lens  which  is  called  its  node. 

From  the  same  standiioint,  the  size  of  the  images 
of  an  object  given  by  different  lenses  is  strictly  pro- 
portional to  their  focal  lengths. 

The  focal  length  is  sometimes  called  the  "focus." 
or  the  "equivalent  focus.” 

rile  focal  length  is  measured  to  the  “node  of  emi.s- 
sion." as  just  stated.  If  instead  of  measuring  to  that 
point  we  measure  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  glass,  or 
of  the  lens  mount,  we  get  a dimension  known  as  the 
“back  focus  it  is  useful  to  know  this,  as  it  governs 
the  dimensions  of  the  camera  in  certain  resjiects. 
There  is  no  hard  anrl  fast  connection  between  “focal 
length  and  "back  focus.  " Two  lenses  may  require 
to  be  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  focusing- 
screen,  and  so  wouhl  have  the  same  “back  focus," 
yet  the  size  of  image  in  the  two  cases  might  be  dif- 
ferent, showing  that  the  “focal  lengths"  were  not  the 
same. 

I lypEKFor.i^L  Dista.nce 

The  "hyperfocal  distance"  is  the  distance  of  an 
object  on  which  the  lens  should  be  focused  in  order 


that  distant  objects  shall  appear  shar]),  and  the 
sharpne.ss  extend  as  far  into  the  foreground  as  pos- 
sible. The  hyperfocal  distance  varies  with  the  a|)cr- 
ture  and  with  the  standard  ado|ited  for  the  circle  of 
confusion. 

'I'o  find  the  hyperfocal  distance,  the  focus  of  the 
Icus  in  inches  is  squared,  multiplied  by  one  hundred  - 
if  the  circle  of  confusion  adopted  is  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch  -and  divided  by  the  F/  number,  'riiiis 
the  hyiierfocal  distance  for  a .ijdl  i'L  working  at 

F ti  n is  found  thus: 

X .>3^  X 1 1)11 -F  (!..)  = K)(i  inches  (about) 

= .‘5S  ft.  10  ill.  or,  .say,  K)  feet  nearly. 

So  that  a .>'2  iP-  lens  focused  on  an  object  K)  feet 
away  will  give  the  clistance  aiiproxiniately  sharii, 
and  the  sharpness  will  extend  as  far  into  the  fore- 
ground as  iio.ssible.  In  fact,  it  will  extcml  to  within 
half  the  hyperfocal  ilistance;  objects  not  less  lliaii 
ifo  ft.  from  the  camera  will  lie  as  sharply  rendered  a^ 
distant  objects,  d'his  only  apjilies  to  the  center  of 
the  field  of  the  lens:  witli  the  edges  of  the  fielil  other 
considerations  arise,  and  it  is  not  iiracticable  to  cal- 
culate lieforehaud  the  dejith  of  definition  in  this  way. 

Hlctilineak 

.V  lens  is  rectilinear  when  it  does  not  distort  the 
image;  that  is  to  say,  when  a straight  line  in  any 
jiart  of  the  suliject  is  rendered  as  a straight  line  iii 
the  image.  .V  well-known  ty|ie  of  lens  is  the  " liapid 
Keel  ilinear " : a modification  of  this  is  known  as  the 
“ \\  ide-.\iigle  Kectilinear."  These  are  the  two  besl- 
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known  ty]>es  of  lens  wliieh  embody  tlie  word  "Recti- 
lineal ' in  their  names;  bnt  all  nood  anastigmats  are 
rectilinear  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Sl'HKIilCAL  AbEKRATION 

,V  defect  in  lenses  originating  in  the  fact  that  for 
worksho])  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  their  surfaces 
shall  be  spherical,  whereas  theoretically  they  should 
be  |)arabolical.  'J'he  result  is  that,  unle.ss  corrected 
in  some  way,  the  central  part  of  the  lens  brings  the 
rays  to  a focns  at  a jioint  further  from  the  lens  than 
the  marginal  parts  of  the  lens  do. 

A lens  of  this  kind  must  be  focused  with  the  stoj) 
that  is  going  to  be  used.  Stopping  down  corrects 
siiherical  aberration.  Good  ])liotographic  lenses  are 
cons|)icnously  free  of  the  defect;  bnt  it  is  remedied  in 
I hem,  not  by  attemiiting  to  dejiart  from  s]>herical 
surfaces,  but  by  combining  glasses  which  pos.sess  the 
fanll  in  opposite  ilirections  and  thus  neutralize  i(  in 
each  other. 

Sy.mmetuk'.m. 

A lens  is  .symmetrical  when  it  consists  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  identical  glas.ses  placed  .symmetrically 
on  each  side  of  a central  stoj).  .\  .symmetrical  lens 
is  <if  necessity  “rectilinear"  ii/.  but  a lens  may  be 
rectilinear  and  yet  not  in  the  strict  .sen.se  symmetrical. 

"I’.S." 

'I'he  initials  " I.S."  stand  for  “ (Hi  versa  I System," 
a method  of  numbering  lens  stops  introduced  many 
years  ago  by  the  Royal  I’hotographic  Society  and 
'ince  withdrawn,  but  used  on  many  Koilaks  and  some 
t)lher  popular  types.  It  is  designed  in  order  to  indi- 


cate the  relative  exposures  that  are  reejuired  by  the 
difi'erent  stops,  the  aperture  of  the  average  portrait 
lens  (kV-f)  being  taken  as  the  unit. 

So  that  F,  4 is  called  U.S.l,  F’/ 5.(i  U.S.'J,  F/8  U.S.4, 
F/11  r.S.8.  F 'lO  r.S.Ki,  F '22  U.S.32,  F/32  U.S.04, 
and  F/45  U.S.128. 

An  easy  way  to  translate  the  U.S.  into  the  F/  -sys- 
tem is  to  remember  that  F it!  is  U.S.Ki,  and  that  the 
ordinary  V/-  numbers  in  use,  8,  11,  16,  22,  32,  and 
4a,  each  requires  double  the  exposure  of  the  one  below, 
and  .so  the  U.S.  numbers  double  also. 

Wide  .Vngi.e 

wide-angle  lens  is  one  which  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  [ilate  it  will  cover  is  of  short  focus.  What 
proportion  constitutes  a lens  a wide  angle  one  is  a 
matter  of  ojunion,  to  .some  extent;  but  it  may  be 
taken  that  if  the  "angle  of  view"  is  much  greater 
than  (!()°  the  lens  is  a wide-angle  lens.  Many  modern 
anastigmats  can  be  used  as  wide-angle  lenses,  as  by 
stopping  tlown  they  cover  a much  larger  size  than  that 
for  which  they  are  snpjilieil  to  work  at  full  aperture. 

R.  L.  Horton,  in  Photographi/. 

In  a Hurry 

.\mo,vg  the  passengers  on  a trolley-car  was  a jdio- 
tograijher  with  but  five  minutes  to  get  to  the  scene  of 
a .serious  automobile-accident.  Getting  very  fidgety, 
the  camera-man  inquired  of  the  conductor;  “Can't 
yon  go  faster  than  tliis.''" 

“Yes,"  .said  the  conductor,  "bnt  I have  to  stay  with 
my  car.  ’ 
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Photographing  Military  Buttons 

At  the  j>resent  time  the  numljer  of  men  in  khaki 
who  come  to  f>e  j)hot(_)graphed  form  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  sitters,  writes  E.  H.  in  the  lirlli.sh 
Journal  of  Plwtofirapliy.  The  men  are  douhtless 
proud  of  their  uniform  and  many  look  very  smart. 
The  operator  notices  that  they  take  a great  pride 
in  polishing  their  huttons  and  badges.  esj)ecially  the 
one  on  the  cap.  These  look  very  showy,  hut  the 
shine  on  them  makes  them  come  out  very  l)adly  in 
the  photograph,  and  under  some  conditions  of  lighting 
one  cannot  tell  in  the  finished  portrait  what  regiment 
a man  belongs  to.  This  can  lie  overcome  easily  hy 
keeping  in  the  studio  a piece  of  .soft  glazier's  white 
initty,  not  too  sticky,  Init  just  pliable.  This  is  rolled 
into  a ball  and  the  liadges  and  buttons,  etc.,  are  just 
gently  dabbed  with  it.  It  gives  just  for  the  moment 
a nice  frosted-glass  appearance  which  jihotograiihs 
splendidly,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  sure  to  jilea.se, 
showing  the  badges  quite  clear  and  full  of  fine  detail. 
A little  rub  of  the  duster  over  the  badges,  etc.,  before 
the  sitter  leaves  removes  all  traces  of  the  putty,  and 
the  whole  operation  takes  up  only  a few  minutes 
extra  time  and  makes  a vast  difference  to  the  results. 

A Hydroquinone-Metol  Developer 
for  .Snapshot- Work 

A DEVELOPER  wliicli  is  eminently  suitable  for  snaj)- 
shot-work.  and  one  which  will  yield  a good  black- 
and-white  negative  of  strong  contrasts,  can  be  maile 
up  according  to  the  following  formula  (writes  F.  II. 
B.  S.  in  the  Amaicur  I’hnfngrajilicr) : 


.V — I lydrocpiinone . , . . 'io  grains 

Metol ‘•2.5  grains 

Metabisuli)hite  jjotash  , , , (iO  grains 

I’ota.ssium  bromide 10  grains 

Water,  to 10 ounces 


riie  metol  should  first  be  dis.solved  in  cold  water, 
the  metabisuliihite  should  then  be  added,  and  the 
other  ingredients  afterwards. 


H. — Sodium  carbonate 1 ounce 

Water 10  ounces 

For  use.  take  equal  quantities  of  ,V  and  15.  If  desired. 


Monomet  can  be  emjiloyed  in  place  of  metol  in  exactly 
the  same  jiroportions.  It  will  give  jiractically  iden- 
tical results,  the  only  difference  (if  anyj  being  a slightly 
increased  density,  which  in  this  class  of  work  is  usually 
all  to  the  gooil. 

Tests  for  Washers 

In  [lurchasing  a washing-tank  for  negatives  or 
prints,  the  photograjiher  will  naturally  look  for  such 
features  of  construction  as  durability  and.  in  the  case 
of  a washer  for  firints,  freedom  of  liability  to  Icai- 
prints  or  allow  them  to  clot  together  in  inas.ses  which 
do  not  then  obtain  free  action  of  the  current  of  water. 
15ut  [lerhaps  many  do  not  realise  that  the  crucial 
test  of  any  washing-apiiaratus  is  the  sjieed  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  llie  water  in  the  washing-a])- 


jiaratiis  at  any  given  time  is  removed  and  wholly 
replaced  l>y  fresh.  very  simple  test  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  a washer  in  this  re.spect  is  to  add  to  the 
water  any  solution  which  will  color  it  strongly  and 
then  to  note  the  time,  with  the  washer  in  action, 
which  is  requireti  for  the  color  to  be  entirely  removed. 
.\  little  strong  .solution  of  ])otassium  iiermanganate 
can  serve  for  this  purpose,  although  in  the  ca.se  of 
.some  waters  the  water  itself  may  discharge  the  color. 
If  that  is  .so,  a little  red  ink  liiay  be  u.sed  for  the  same 
])urj)ose,  the  method  being  to  tint  the  water  to  a fair 
extent  and  then,  without  any  prints  or  negatives 
being  in  ]josition.  to  note  the  time  which  the  washer 
requires  to  be  run  before  the  color  has  di.sap]ieared 
entirely  from  the  water.  A test  such  as  this  is  one 
which  anybody  can  carry  out,  and  it  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  efficiency  of  one  washer  from  another. 

Hrifiu/i  Journal  of  Phofofira pl/i/. 

Photographic  Uses  of  Vaseline 

,V  LITTLE  \aseline  rubbed  into  the  fingertips,  which 
are  then  wiped  almost  free  of  it,  is  a cajiital  preventive 
of  stains  from  develojiing  with  jiyro.  A trace  of 
vaseline  rublieil  over  the  ground-glass,  and  then 
similarly  wiped  off.  makes  it  more  transparent,  and 
cau.ses  the  grain  to  seem  much  finer:  it  is  a distinct 
help  when  focusing.  Vaseline  can  also  be  used  for 
making  ]iai)er-uegatives  translucent,  whereas  if  a 
stopiKT  is  treated  in  the  way  described  for  the  focus- 
ing-screen,  it  is  ]irevented  from  sticking. — PlioUujra phi/. 

Switches  on  Darkroom- Lamps 

M.v.vufacturers  of  late  years  iiave  consulted  the 
convenience  of  the  jihotographer  in  .so  many  mailers 
of  jiractical  e(pu]nnent  that  it  may  seem  ungenerous 
to  say  anything  which  is  in  the  nature  of  unfavorable 
criticism.  .V  minor  point  which,  however,  has  come 
wilhin  our  notice,  in  one  or  two  instances  of  late 
relates  to  the  very  convenient  form  of  electric  dark- 
room-lamp which  is  fitted  with  a.  three-way  switch, 
a turn  of  which  actuates  either  the  electric  bulb  in 
the  interior  of  the  lamp  or  one  placed  outside  iqxui 
the  top  to  provide  white  light  within  the  darkroom, 
whilst  in  the  mid-i)osition  both  are  extinguished. 
We  have  wondered  by  what  jierverse  motive  a manu- 
facturer has  been  |)roni])ted  to  fix  the  switch  so  that 
the  knob  is  mo\ed  horizontally;  that  is,  from  front 
to  rear  of  the  lamp,  or  vice  ver.sa.  When  .so  ])laced. 
one  is  always  in  doubt  which  position  corresponds 
with  the  inside  and  whicli  with  the  outside  lamp, 
and  it  is  easy  to  make  a mistake  when  mo\iug  the 
switch  from  the  midway  position  when  neither  lamp  is 
in  action.  'I'his  drawback  would  be  removed  by  the 
mounting  of  the  switch  so  that  it  is  ojicrated  U|)  and 
down,  the  u])  jiosition  of  the  lever  corresponding, 
of  <-ourse,  with  the  iqiper  bulb  outside  the  lanqi  cham- 
ber. .V  thing  like  this  is  quite  a minor  aff'aii-;  but  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  fix  the  switih  one  way  as  the  other, 
and  the  convenience  to  the  user  is  immensely  greater 
when  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  movement 
of  the  switdi  lever  is  itself  an  indication  of  which 
bulb  will  light.  — PrI/l.sli  Journal  of  Photoijra pin/ . 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  ,$1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention, 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year's  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  comi)etition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  antomatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3^  x 5|  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-])rint,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  re|)roduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gra<lations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postaf/c  at  the  rale  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  req uest. 

ti.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
recpiested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  ami  the  name 
ami  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  nr  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and.  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-po.'itage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  expre.ss. 


Awards  Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  T.  Lindsey  Eitch. 

Second  Prize:  Richard  Webber,  Jr. 

Third  Prize:  E.  H.  Smith. 

Honorable  Mention:  Geo.  P.  Eaton. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standard  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

Drying  Roll-Films 

There  are  many  good  methods  to  dry  films  that  can 
lie  devised.  We  use  and  recommend  the  construction 
of  a small  drying-room  which  can  be  made  of  compo- 
boanl  with  strips  or  crossbars  at  the  top  from  which 
pointed  metal-pegs  project  and  the  films  to  be  dried 
are  hung  thereto  by  jriercing  them  to  these  pegs  or 
film-clips.  Wood  photo-clips  or  any  other  means  can 
be  used  to  attach  to  these  crossbars,  from  which  the 
films  are  hung.  Instead  of  the  top  crossbars  an 
ordinary  wagon-wheel  can  Ije  fastened  at  the  top  of 
the  drying-room  and  arranged  with  clips  or  pegs,  as 
outlined  above,  from  which  the  films  may  be  hung.  By 
fastening  the  wheel  .so  it  can  be  turned,  any  individual 
film  can  be  found  or  nnfasteneil  without  disturliing 
any  f)f  the  rest. 

It  is  dangerous  to  <lry  films  with  hot  air  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  emulsion  becoming  .soft  and  running: 
furthermore,  films  will  not  dry  neat  and  perfectly  flat, 
which  makes  them  difficult  to  j)rint  satisfactorily. 
Dry  warm  air  is  the  best  and  proper  way  to  dry  films 
as  it  dries  them  ra])idly  and  perfectly  Hat.  We  u.se  a 
ga.s-heater  on  the  outside  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drying-room,  over  which  is  i)laced  a large  galvanized 
iron-elbow  or  i)ipe,  and  the  warm  dry  air  is  drawn  into 
the  drying-room  with  the  aid  of  a 12-inch  electric  fan: 
the  air  finds  its  way  out  at  the  top  of  the  drying-room 
through  narrow  openings  for  this  purpose. 
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FIRST  I’RIZE  — liEIilNNERS'  UOMRETITION 


The  Fhotograpliic  Harvest 

Most  t)eginners  are  now  at  lioine  and  vacation-days 
are  virtually  a tiling  of  the  jiast.  I’hoto-finishers  an<l 
the  amateur  photographers  are  developing  and  [irint- 
ing  many  thousands  of  films  and  plates — what  is  the 
harvest  and  what  will  the  beginner  do  with  his  tithe? 
The  average  tyro  gives  the  matter  little  thought;  but. 
in  reality,  much  of  his  future  photographic  success 
depends  on  his  decision.  There  will  always  be  those 
who  will  show  tlieir  friends  a few  prints  until  the  novelty 
is  worn  off  and  tlien  proinjitly  lo.se  the  prints,  tear  them 
up  or  forget  all  about  them.  Incidentally,  what  small 
stock  of  practical  and  useful  ])hotographic  information 
that  they  may  have  obtained  during  the  vacation  is 
thrown  away  or  forgotten  along  with  tlie  prints.  Such 
a photograiihic  harvest  is  neither  of  value  nor  patriotic. 

Times  are  too  hard  to  iva.sfc  idiotographic  material, 
even  if  the  beginner  has  no  intention  to  imjirove  his 
knowledge.  Kvery  beginner  who  piiilers  with  jdio- 
tography  is  literally  robbing  some  ambitious  worker  of 
the  photo-materials  he  deserves  to  u.se.  To-day,  there 
can  be  no  halfway  or  vacillating  position.  Either 
enter  the  ranks  of  beginners  who  “mean  business,"  or 
.seek  other  non-essential  activities.  Remember  that 
the  combination  of  high  prices,  reduced  outimt  and 
taxes  will  make  amateur  photography  [irohibitive  un- 
less every  beginner,  amateur  and  professional,  ■savr.‘:  an 
he  ncicr  mred  before.  'I'his  warning  I base  on  facts. 
It  is  positively  not  due  to  ijessimism.  Conditions  will 
improve  in  time;  but  it  is  the  present  and  not  the 
future  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  If  we  can  bridge 


the  i)rcsent  by  strict  economy,  future  abundance  be- 
comes assured,  but  in  no  other  way. 

Let  us  assume  that  every  rea<ler  of  I’lioro-Eiov 
“means  business"  and  that  he  wishes  to  utilize  his 
l)hotographic  harvest  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  prime 
importance  is  the  alhlity  to  separate  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat — to  know  the  underlying  reason  for  failure 
or  success.  If  the  earnest  beginner  returns  to  his  home 
with  one  hundred  negatives  and  twenty  j)0r  cent  are 
of  no  value  and  eighty  per  cent  are  good,  why  were  the 
twenty  |)er  cent  lost?  Take  tliese  twenty  ncgati\'cs 
where  you  can  be  alone  and  spread  them  out  before 
you.  Dig  into  your  mind  thoroughly  and  be  honest 
with  yourself.  If  you  forgot  to  turn  the  roll  of  lilm 
or  if  you  neglected  to  jmll  out  the  slide,  mlmit  it.  'I’ou 
can  gain  nothing  by  atteni|)ting  to  hide  your  errors, 
because  sooner  f>r  later  the  day  of  reckoning  will  ai’rive 
and  you  will  st;ind  revealed  in  the  ])itiless  glai'e  of 
I)nbheity. 

'J’he  next,  step  after  a thorough  self-analysis  is  to 
arrange  the  good  |)rmts  in  consecutive  order.  If  your 
vacation  was  s|)cnt  on  a farm,  do  not  show  your  friends 
pictures  of  the  house  before  you  show'  them  on<-  of  the 
railroad-station,  or  a [lieture  of  your  departuri'  before 
you  ha\c  gi\’en  them  a jiictorial  account  of  yonr  hay- 
rides,  berry-|)ieking  and  horseback-riding.  Re  logical 
about  your  arrangement.  Su[)[)ose  that  a leet  urer  ]>ro- 
jeeted  his  lantern-slides  on  the  screen  without  regard 
to  sepuenee,  'I’o  all  intents  ami  i)nr[)oses,  you  are  a 
lecturer  and  you  are  trying  to  tell  your  friemls  about 
yonr  vacation  by  word  and  |)ictnre--(/n  it  rii/lil. 

There  are  m . jy  excellent  methods  to  preservi'  pho- 


togi’aplis  that  constitute  a pictorial  record  of  a vaca- 
tion. Perhaps,  the  best  is  the  well-known  |)hoto- 
albuin.  However,  there  are  alluiins  and  alhnins. 
I 'nless  you  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  [jrints,  do 
not  purchase  a chea])  aliuim  until  you  know  posi- 
tively that  the  paper  and  hinding  are  cheinicalh/  pare — 
that  is,  free  of  any  chemical  that  may  cause  discolora- 
tion or  fading.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  purchase  a 
leather-covered  alhimi  made  by  a reputable  iihoto- 
album  manufacturer  whose  guaranty  may  be  relied  on. 
Since  ]>hoto-albums  may  now  be  obtained  in  many 
styles,  I would  suggest  that  if  fifty  luctures  com])osed 
the  pictorial  record  of  your  trip  that  you  |nirchase  an 
album  of  fifty  pages  and  then  have  a bookbinder 
stain])  title,  date  and  your  name  in  gold  on  the  cover. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  nece.s.sary  to  ])urchase  a seven 
by  nine  liook  for  a x i}4:  picture  unless  it  is  your 
intention  to  ])ut  two  j)ictures  on  a page.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  enough  ])ictures  to  fill  an  eleven  by  fourteen 
allium,  four  pictures  to  a ])age.  all  very  good;  but  in 
general  a small,  neat  allium  is  handier,  more  economi- 
cal and  more  generally  useful. 

It  is  essential  that  every  ]irint  bear  a title  .so  that 
the  presence  of  the  camerist  is  not  recpiired  whenever 
the  jiictures  are  shown.  Some  workers  allow  a greater 
margin  at  the  bottom  of  their  prints  and  write  the  title 
in  black  ink  or  with  a typewriter  on  the  print  it.self. 
Others  use  white  crayon  or  ink.  By  referring  to  the 
ad^■ertising  pages  of  this  issue,  you  will  find  a white 
ink  advertised  that  has  positively  made  good  and  which 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  to  title  and  describe 
prints  in  jihoto-albums.  Some  camerists  imrchase 
albums  with  light-colored  or  even  white  leaves  so  that 
they  may  u.se  ordinary  ink.  However,  in  jiractice 
these  light-coloreil  albums  .soon  liecome  .soiled  and 
hence  are  very  unattractive  souvenirs. 

With  regard  to  finishing  your  own  ex|)osed  jilates 
and  films — do  .so  by  all  means  ]irovided  that  you  can 
obtain  results  without  a disproiiortionate  irse  of  jihoto- 
material.  Par  better  to  let  the  jihoto-finisher  "do  the 
rest"  and  save  waste  than  for  you  to  c.v periinail  and, 
perhajis,  be  obliged  to  send  your  jilates  and  films  to 
the  photo-tinisher  in  the  end.  Remember  that  for  the 
time  being  those  who  know  should  have  jireference 
over  those  who  must  learn.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  intelligent  lieginner  should  not  do  his 
own  work — do  it  well — ami  .save.  too.  My  word  of 
caution  is  addres.sed  to  those  who  like  to  dabble  to 
]iass  the  time,  .lust  now,  this  is  tabooed. 

IMy  idea — roughly  exjires.sed  as  it  i.s — is  to  urge 
every  beginner  to  harvest  his  cro])  of  iihotogra]ihic 
knowleilge  to  the  best  advantage.  Let  every  negative, 
[iriiit  and  enlargement  teach  a lesson  that  will  help 
toward  iihotographic  success.  .Vrrange  the  summer's 
work  neatly,  logically  and  attractively  so  that  "those 
who  run  may  read"  of  your  efforts.  Even  as  a goiter 
strives  to  beat  his  score  of  the  day  before,  .so  make 
each  succeeding  effort  better  than  the  last  until  the 
tyro-da.ys  are  a thing  of  the  ]iast.  Let  the  [ihoto- 
graphic  harvest  of  1!)18  become  the  stepiiing-stone  to 
a greater  insight  and  love  of  iihotograjihy.  ,V.  H.  15. 

Honor  in  Self-Sacrifice 

WlilON  thought  is  given  to  a.  jirospect  of  decisive  \’ic- 
lory,  do  not  forget  that  the  distance  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  to  the  Rhine  is  more  than  'iOlt  miles.  H e shaU 
(p't  then — whether  by  way  of  Alsace-Lorraine  or  Rhen- 
ish Prussia  does  not  matter — U'c  t:hall  (/li  1o  the  Rhine. 

( )ur  victory  is  sure.  But  we  must  work  for  it,  fight  for 
it,  give  ourseK'es,  every  one,  whole-heartedly  to  the 
high,  hard  task  which  the  |irinci])les  of  national  freedom 
require  .\mericans  to  ]ierform.— - 7’/u’  Ro.ston  Herald. 


Tilting  the  Camera 

With  regard  to  tilting  a camera  R.  M.  F.  has  this  to 
.say  in  The  Amateur  Photoyrapher:  It  is  amazing  how 
frequently  we  find  that  photographers  display  anxiety 
and  considerable  jiatience  to  get  the  camera  exactly 
level  in  land.scape-work.  It  does  no  harm  to  tip  the 
camera  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction,  provided 
tliat  the  jiicture  has  no  straight  lines.  Recently  the 
writer  made  a coiqile  of  exiiosures.  one  with  the  camera 
tilteil  uj)  considerably,  and  the  other  with  it  dead  level, 
upon  a landscaiie-subject.  The  resulting  prints  showed 
not  the  slightest  ditference  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  .save  for  the  fact  that  the  tipped-up  exposure 
had  a slightly  longer  focus-effect  by  reason  of  the  fore- 
ground being  excluded.  Then  again,  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  is  often  a good  plan  to  tip  the  camera 
slightly  in  a horizontal  direction  when  dealing  with 
very  flat  landscaiies. 

Removing  Glass-Stoppers 

The  removal  of  glass-stop]iers  is  not  always  a simple 
matter,  particularly  when  such  stoppers  stick.  A 
corresjiondent  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  gives 
several  hel]iful  hints.  In  using  glass-stoppered  bottles 
jirecautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  stopper 
sticking,  and  liquids  prone  to  give  this  trouble,  such 
as  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  should  be  kept  in 
bottles  with  rubber-stoiijiers.  Rubher-stopjiered  bot- 
tles are  generally  more  satisfactory  for  most  iihoto- 
graphic solutions.  When  glas.s-stop])ers  are  preferred, 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  should  be  smeared 
with  a little  vaseline.  Stojiper.s  should  never  be 
ground  in.  A well-made  stopiier  will  iierform  its 
functions  [lerfectly  when  loose  enough  to  he  removed 
aud  replaced  by  gras|iing  with  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  chemist.  When 
a stojiper  is  found  to  be  .stuck  there  are  .several  ways 
to  deal  with  the  difficulty:  (1)  Patience.  (3)  Tapping 
the  edge  of  the  stojiper  gently  on  the  bench.  (3) 
Striking  the  head  of  the  stopjier  sharjily  with  the 
handle  of  a penknife  although  holding  the  back  tightly 
with  the  thumb,  d'his  should  lie  done  lengthwise 
with  narrow-headed  stoji])ers,  to  give  the  greatest 
resistance  and  lessen  the  ]iossibility  of  knocking  off 
the  heail.  (d)  Hot  water  jioured  on  the  neck  of  the 
liottle  will  cause  the  neck  to  ex])and  hefore  the  stopjier. 
(.5)  Heating  over  a flame  is  a more  risky  variant  of 
this.  (0)  ,V  little  thin  oil  rounil  the  mouth,  warming 
gently  for  a time,  and  "gentle  jiersuasion,  " will  often 
move  the  stilfe.st  cases. 

An  Appreciation  with  a Few  Hints 

Shelton,  Conn.,  June  30,  1918. 
Editor  Piioxo-En.i  Mag.izixe. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I wish  to  exiiress  my  aiijireciatioii  of  the  article  on 
"The  im]iortance  of  correct  exposure  and  how  to 
obtain  it,  by  .Vilen  Edwin  Churchill,  ajiiiearing  on 
jiage  ‘290  of  your  .(une  issue. 

My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  first 
re(|uisite  for  a final  jierfect  print  is  a projierly  exposed 
negative.  The  average  amateur  can  not  expect  to 
inijirove  by  indi\idual  tray  development  with  formula 
modifications  and  other  "do|)ing  " on  the  results  of 
a proiierly  exposed  negative  developed  in  a tank, 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  instructions,  time, 
tenqicrature  and  formula  of  the  jirofessional  jihoto- 
chemists  such  as  Eastman  and  other  well-known 
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I)late-m;uuit’arturers  emijloy.  Since  the  acquisition 
of  a tank  several  years  afjo  my  ilevelopmeiit-results 
are  uniformly  successful.  But  J could  not  say  this 
of  my  exposures.  The  dense,  gray  ghost  of  overex- 
posure seemed  ever  on  my  tracks.  Prints  from  such 
negatives  took  too  long  and  were  not  perfect;  en- 
largements were  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

So  I adde<l  to  my  i)hotographic  paraphernalia-  - 
my  wife's  favorite  cluh  for  a new  hat — an  exposure- 
meter  using  .sensitized  paper-disks.  .Vrmed  with  this 
exposure-meter,  1 set  forth  to  do  dea<lly  comhat  with 
my  arch-enemy — overexposure,  .\fter  the  first  disa|)- 
pointment.  1 learned  that  one  half  of  the  ex[)osnre  in- 
dicated on  the  meter  would  give  satisfactory  results, 
d’he  u.se  of  such  an  exposure-meter  should  he  tem- 
pered with  judgment.  While  for  the  average  land- 
scai)e  one  half  of  the  indicated  exposure  nia.v  he 
found  correct,  if  we  wish  to  photograpli  a distant  view 
with  the  camera  set  up  under  .some  trees  and  read 
the  meter  there,  one  third  of  the  exposure  shown 
would  he  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  read 
the  meter  on  a sunlit  road  when  photogra[)hing  a 
shadv  nook  an  exposure  eciual  to  the  full  time  shown 
should  he  given.  In  addition  I found  the  keeping 
t)f  an  exposure-record  of  great  help.  Partienlarl.v 
<onvenient  for  this  purpose  is  the  use  of  film-|)acks. 


as  they  antomaticail.v  furinsh  .N’oii,  after  e\’er,\'  ex|)o- 
sure.  with  a stub  which  will  take  all  nccessar.\'  <lata. 
Be  forewarned,  do  not  use  .\'our  fountain-pen;  after 
the  ink  has  dried  on  the  hiack  paper,  no  one  can 
read  what  .vou  have  written.  'I'lie  Premo  film-])acks 
have  the  films  themselves  nnmhei'ed.  so  positive 
identification  of  your  data  on  the  sliih  with  I hi-  devel- 
oped negative  is  made  easy.  I |)ersonali.\'  prefer 
jilates;  hut  for  study  of  exposure  and  an  aeciirate 
record  of  reliahle  data  I found  it  widl  worth  while  to 
.sacrifice  tem|>oraril.\'  ni.v  likin.g  for  [ilates  and  use 
film-packs  until  I shall  have  accumulated  suflieient 
information  and  experience  to  ohi.aiu  100' ^ perfect 
exposures. 

1 agree  with  Mr.  ( hurchill,  and  am  convinced  that 
the  proper  and  jiidieions  use  of  a.  meter  together  with 
the  study  of  .\our  own  shortcomings  or  successes 
from  reliahle  records  will  he  the  surest  foniidalion 
for  the  success  of  t hi'  suhsef|iienl  mani|)ulal  ions  and 
resulting.  finall.\’.  in  that  ideal  enlargement  which 
.some  da.v  ,vou  hope  to  enter  at  one  of  the  photo- 
graphic exhihitions. 

With  in.\'  hest  wishes  for  your  continued  success, 
I am 

l!es|)ect fiill.v  voiirs, 

KlMF.I!  hi  Cl.. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  mshinij  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Eha, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


E.  C.  K. — Optical  glass  is  affected  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  light  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Some  glasses  are  more  sensitive  than  others. 
-\s  a rule,  the  anastigmat  lenses  are  apt  to  he  affected 
more  than  cheaper  lenses  because  high-grade  lenses 
receive  a higher  polish.  It  must  he  remembered  that 
highly  ])olished  optical  glass  closely  resemliles  highly 
polished  steel  in  that  light  and  moisture  cause  corro- 
sion. In  .some  cases,  lenses  that  are  protected  care- 
fully never  show  discoloration  or  other  defects — even 
after  years  of  .service.  The  photogra])her  should  see 
to  it  that  his  lens  is  always  capped  or  otherwi.se  pro- 
tected from  light  and  moisture  when  it  is  not  in  use. 
You  should  never  leave  a camera  and  its  lens  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight,  for  by  so  doing  you  may  not  only 
fog  the  unexposed  i)lates  or  films,  but  cause  .serious 
damage  to  the  lens. 

W.  ().  C. — There  are  three  general  types  of 
lens- construction  mentioned  in  lens-catalogs. 

-Vii  unsymmetrical  lens  is  one  who.se  front  or  back  com- 
bination, usually,  may  not  be  used  alone.  A .symmetri- 
cal lens  is  one  wliich  permits  the  use  alone  of  either 
front  or  back  combination.  .As  a rule,  both  are  of 
the  .same  focus.  A convertible  lens  is  one  in  which  the 
front  combination  is  of  a different  focus  from  that 
of  the  back  combination — thus  giving  three  focal 
lengths  in  the  same  lens.  To  illustrate : an  unsymmet- 
rical lens  might  be  of  (i-inch  focus  only;  a symmetrical 
lens  of  (I-inch  and  12-inch  focus;  and  a convertible  lens 
of  (l-iuch,  S)-inch  and  ll-inch  focus. 

.1.  S.  R — With  regard  to  a Bausch  & Lomb 
Plastigmat  E,  6.8  lens  as  compared  to  the  newer 
low-priced  E 7.5  lens,  we  beg  to  state  that  if  you 
intend  to  confine  your  photographic  work  within  the 
sco])e  of  an  ordinary  roll-film  camera,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  u.se  the  lens  to  copy,  enlarge  or  do  telephoto 
work,  we  believe  that  the  lower-priced  F/7.5  lens  will 
meet  your  requirements  efficiently. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  intend  to  do  several  kinds 
of  ])h(.)tographic  work  with  a long  bellows-extension, 
rising  and  falling  front  and  other  attachmeids  for  seri- 
ous photogra])hy,  we  believe  the  B.  & L.  Plastigmat 
will  .serve  you  to  better  ailvantage.  The  F/7.5  len.ses 
are  specially  made  for  u.se  on  roll-film  cameras  and  for 
that  ])urpo.se  they  are  in  most  re.sj)ects  eciuivalent  to 
(he  high-])riced  lenses;  but  should  you  use  one  of  the.se 
lenses  oti  a.  different  e(|uipmenl,  such  as  a high-grade 
loug-exlension  |)late-camera,  the  lenses  would  not  cover 
sa  I isfaclorily,  nor  would  they  .serve  you  as  well. 

M,  K.  W. — It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  apart 
roll-film  negatives  to  dry.  It  is  customary  to  keo]) 
the  negatives  in  the  strip  until  developing,  fixing, 
washing  and  drying  are  finished,  then  each  negative  is 
cut  off  ready  to  ])riul . Some  ju'efer  to  cut  the  exjiosures 
in  order  to  develoj)  eacli  negative  by  it.self.  However, 
this  is  of  no  particular  advantage  unless  the  various 
exposures  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  recpiire  individual 
attention,  ff'he  modern  developing-tank  and  the  cor- 
recl  amount  of  develo|)cr  will  usually  take  care  of  all 
ordinary  variations  of  ex])osure. 


S.  D.  O. — Whether  or  not  the  use  of  F/3.5 
anastigmat  lenses  is  to  be  advised  generally  is 
a debated  question.  The  great  speed  of  the 
lens  permits  exposures  to  be  made  under  conditions 
which  would  render  slow'er  lenses  useless.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  times  does  the  average  amateur- 
photographer  attempt  to  make  pictures  under  condi- 
tions which  an  F/G.3  or  F/4.5  lens  would  not  take 
care  of  efficiently.^  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
advisability  of  using  an  F/3.5  lens  is  a question  to  be 
decided  by  the  individual.  .An  important  factor  in  the 
decision  should  be  the  ability  of  the  amateur  to  use 
such  a lens  successfully. 

W.  K.  B. — A shutter-speed  of  1/300  of  a second 
will  stop  all  ordinary  moving  objects.  Without 
a doubt  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  the  most  efficient  for 
high-speed  j)hotography.  However,  successful  diving, 
running,  baseball,  football  and  airplane  pictures  have 
been  made  with  a between-tlie-lens  shutter  working  at 
a maximum  speed  of  1 300  of  a second.  In  making 
speed-pictures  with  a between-the-lens  shutter  the  pho- 
tographer should  select  his  angle  of  view  carefully,  so 
as  to  avoid  having  the  subject  pass  the  camera  at  right 
angles. 

A.  G.  S. — For  finishing  prints  with  a glossy 
surface,  a paper  prepared  with  a natural  glossy 
surface  should  be  employed.  The  most  simple 
and  .satisfactory  method  to  work  is  as  follows:  The 
prints,  after  fixing  and  washing,  should  be  immersed 
in  a formaline  bath — formaline  ]/2  ounce,  water  5 ounces 
— for  two  or  three  minutes,  washed  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  dried.  A glass,  celluloid,  or  ferrotype 
plate  is  washed  and  polished  with  a soft  fabric,  first 
rubbing  on  with  a flannel  a solution  of  20  grains  of  bees- 
wax in  f ounce  of  turpentine.  The  print  is  soaked  in 
water  until  thoroughly  limp,  and  then  a liberal  quantity 
of  water  is  thrown  on  the  polished  plate,  and  the  print 
placed  face  downwards  on  the  plate,  care  being  taken 
that  there  is  plenty  of  water  between  the  two  surfaces. 
The  print  is  next  firmly  squeegeed  into  contact,  inter- 
posing a sheet  of  rubber  cloth  between  the  print  and 
the  roller  squeegee.  When  quite  dry,  the  print  will 
leave  the  i)late  very  easily,  and  its  surface  will  possess 
a high  gloss.  This  surface  is  hard  and  durable,  due  to 
the  employment  of  the  formaline-bath,  but  it  is  well 
to  back  the  print  with  a waterproof  sheet  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  mountant  from  affecting  the  glaze.  This 
method  has  proven  to  be  efficient  and  eminently  suc- 
ces.sful  in  actual  practice. 

R.  S.  P. — There  are  as  you  say  many  conflict- 
ing statements  regarding  the  correct  time  of 
washing  dryplates  and  films  before  drying.  .A 
considerable  amount  of  investigation  in  this  direction 
has  been  conducted  Ijy  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  ('omi)any  with  the  following  re- 
sults: (1)  The  rate  of  elimination  of  hyi)o  depends 

very  largely  on  the  agitation  given  to  the  water,  the 
rate  being  twice  as  rajud  when  the  water  is  rapidly 
agitated  as  when  stagnant.  (2)  The  rate  of  elitnina- 
tion  is  |)ractically  independent  of  the  temperature,  ikj 
difference  being  observed  between  measurements 
made  at  (i5°,  70^  and  80°  E.  (3)  The  elimination  is 
very  rajjid  under  all  circumstances,  the  amount  of 
hypo  in  the  film  being  halved  every  two  minutes  if  the 
film  is  left  stationary,  and  every  one  minute  if  rapid 
agitation  is  ensured.  Consequently,  with  complete 
agitation  in  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  the  film 
may  be  considered  to  be  free  of  hyj)o  in  ten  minutes, 
while  if  the  agitation  is  le.ss  complete,  twenty  minutes 
is  still  sufficient.  Opinions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
stamling,  hardening  with  chrome  alum,  ordinary  alum 
or  formalin  has  very  little  effect  of  elimination. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boi/lston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  he  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


E.  H.  K. — “Springtime  Patli”  is  marred  by  a large 
group  of  tree-trunks  at  the  riglit,  placed  conspicuously 
in  the  foreground.  If  trimmed  anay,  it  -would  leave 
an  attractive  picture  of  a road  leading  into  the  woods 
and  disappearing  there. 

J.  A. — Your  “Mystery  of  IVinter”  does  not  appear 
to  have  more  than  a personal  interest.  The  two 


quite  out  of  keeping  with  a building  so.  near  and  so 
conspicuous. 

M.  ]\[.  E. — Your  portrait  of  a child  with  bare  legs, 
facing  the  camera,  is  marred  by  distortion,  the  limbs 
appearing  as  twice  normal  size.  This  could  have 
been  avoided  by  using  a lens  of  longer  focus,  which 
latter  should  be  about  twice  the  diagonal  of  the  plate 
or  film  used. 

G.  E. — The  trouble  with  your  open-air  orchestra 
is  that  the  trees  forming  the  immediate  background 
are  as  numerous  as  the  members  of  the  baml.  There 
appears  to  lie  one  tree  for  each  musician.  The  liack- 
ground  is  “very  biusy”  with  its  many  scattered  trees. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the  orches- 
tra from  the  trees  behind  them,  and  the  lighting  is 
somewhat  flat  and  monotonous.  All  the  musicians 
are  gazing  into  the  camera,  excejit  on< — in  the  fore- 
ground. Is  this  fair? 

F.  G. — “The  Mountain  Road"  suffers  by  having 
the  end  of  the  road  ap|iear  e.xactly  in  the  middle  of 
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masses  of  ice-covered  branches,  nearly  the  same  size, 
side  by  side,  create  a theme  of  divided  interest,  so 
that  the  beholder  does  not  know  which  of  tlie  two 
masses  he  is  to  admire  more.  The  composition  is 
not  very  successful,  although  the  tonal  effect  is  good. 

A.  J.  J. — The  little  girl,  interested  in  a ]iicdure- 
I'jook  that  lies  on  the  table  before  her,  is  unfortunate 
in  that  her  face  is  too  near  the  book,  which  would 
prove  to  be  a very  early  ocular  defect  or  a bit  of  care- 
lessness that  would  soon  cause  one.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  child  at  the  table  is  likewise  unfortunate, 
as  the  right  arm,  .sleeve  and  dress  merge  into  one. 
Resides,  the  child  moved  during  the  exposure,  leaving 
the  chair  behind  her  quite  sharply  defined  and  unduly 
conspicuous.  The  book,  too,  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest.  This  is  a very  familiar  theme,  but  not  very 
well  executed. 

I.  C.  S. — Your  picture,  “Fluted  Columns,”  suffers 
by  being  overexjiosed,  unless  the  film  or  the  paper 
has  been  fogged.  The  effect  is  flat  and  monotonous. 


Ihe  i>icture,  this  focusing-point  dividing  the  [ucture 
in  two  equal  part.s — two  .separate  i>ictures.  You  can 
either  cut  off  a large  portion  at  the  top  and  have  an 
attractive  road-view,  or  cut  off  a portion  of  the  road 
and  have  a .still  more  attractive  lucture.  d'echuically, 
the  picture  is  excellent. 

E.  L.  A. — Of  your  three  prints  “d'he  Frozen  Stream  " 
is  generally  most  ])leasing — Ihe  crisime.ss  of  winler- 
siinlight  and  shadow  being  very  well  rendered,  ('ouhl 
the  tree-trunk  which  cuts  across  the  upper  left-haml 
corner  have  lieen  avoided,  the  composition  would  have 
been  much  improved. 

I).  S.-  In  Pan-.\merican  Work  of  Art  " the 

background  is  unfortunate,  as  the  architectural  lines 
of  the  tower  are  eonfirsed  with  those  of  the  statue, 
which,  we  believe,  might  have  been  idiotographed  from 
another  viewpoint  to  better  advantage. 

“Goldfish”  appears  to  Ije  considerably  underexposed, 
no  doubt  because  f)f  the  movement  of  the  fish,  and  the 
result  is  the  unrealistic  ilarkness  of  tin  (Iraj)eries. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 
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■iOUK  CHITICIS.M  IS  INVITED 


Maw  oF  our  picturiai  t-ontriliiitors  Tviiice  so  liigli  a 
<lefiree  oF  iiitfllinviice  in  their  ci'it icisni  oF  i)ictures  in 
lii'iiernl,  that,  in  order  to  stiinnlate  and  lielj)  develoj) 
this  vahiahle  Faenlly.  we  liave  introduced  this  conipeti- 
lion.  Il  eonsisis  oF  the  reprodnetion  oF  a pliotoji'rai)li 
lacking'  ^'ood  e<nnposdi<ni.  T<»  him  A\dio  sends  us  the 
West  criticism,  IjeForethe  IwentietlioF  the  current  month, 
we  will  .send,  postpaid,  a co|)y  oF  “ I’ictoi  ial  Landsca|ie- 
l’hoto»'raph,\’.  " liy  I’anI  I.ewis  Anderson;  i>rice,  t|0  ..50. 
In  the  event  oF  seieral  criticisms  (not  exceeding  three) 
liemg  satisFactory.  tln;‘\'.  too,  will  he  awarded  copies  ot 
t he  hook. 

'I'he  snccessFiil  reidies.  not  to  exceeil  one  hnndred  and 
lil'ty  words,  together  with  tlie  |)ictnre  critii-ized,  will  he 
imhlishcd  on  this  page  in  the  .second  sncceeiling  issue. 

d'hesnhject  oF  composit ion  in  landscapc-iihotograpliN' 
is  one  that  interests  every  canierist.  Xatnrally 
more  exposures  are  made  oF  lamlscapes  than  ot  any 


other  oiitdoor-snhject.  'I'he  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
hered  is  the  princiide  oF  siin]ilicity  and  harmony.  Mr. 
.Vnderson  is  an  eminent  exponent  oF  pictorial  iihotog- 
raphy  in  its  highest  sense,  and  he  has  never  ajipeared 
to  better  advantage  than  as  the  illustrator  oF  his  hook. 

Successful  Criticisms 

lliGiiniGHTs  are  badly  distributed.  Cover  up  the 
light  figure  at  the  extreme  left  with  one  thumb,  and 
the  white  jiateli  at  the  right  with  the  other  thumb. 
Cray  over  with  a soft  [leiieil  the  second  white  figure  at 
the  left.  This  leads  to  greater  simiilicity  and  concen- 
tration. 'I'he  geometric  arrangement  oF  root's  and  fence 
is  hopelessly  irremediable.  Too  bad  that  the  man  on 
the  cart  Inis  lost  part  oF  his  hat!  .\t  best,  we  have 
merely  the  rear  view  oF  the  man  standing  in  the  cart 
and  talking  to  .somebody  about  .something;  but  the 

v>l-> 


THE  PICTUKK  (}<ITICIZEI)  THIS  MONTH 


motive  and  pur])ose  are  confused  and  distracting.  Not 
a well-composed  picture  carrying  a definite,  main  idea 
with  snitahle  snhoialinate  accessories. 

K.  L.  Mouse. 


'1'nE  first  impression  received  on  viewing  this  print, 
is  that  certain  individuals  have  heen  seized  with  an 
impulse  to  quit  the  scene  hy  the  nearest  exit.  The 
gentleman,  standing  in  the  cart,  with  his  back  imiio- 
litely  turned  to  the  .spectator.  api»arently.  is  about  to 
climb  out  througli  the  top  edge  of  the  picture-siiace. 
leaving  the  drowsy  burro  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
short-focus  lens.  The  use  of  a larger  sto])  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  eijual 
ilefinition  shown  in  middle-ground  and  fore-ground. 
The  longer  exposure  thereby  jiroduced,  would  jirobably 
hel|)  the  general  effect.  The  figure  in  white,  behind 
the  animars  head,  could  be  advantageously  eliminated. 
.\side  from  the  violent  fore-shortening,  the  burro  and 
cart  are  well  placed  in  the  composition,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shaile  is  pleasing. 

( HAS.  IlriHIES. 


v.vRiETY  of  criticisms  can  be  offered  concerning 
-Market-Day  in  Jamaica.  " Ivs[)ecially  displeasing 
to  the  eye  is  the  iron  fence  which  is  not  perpendicular. 
I his  could  have  been  easily  reimalied  by  proper  trim- 
ming. The  two  [lersons  at  the  extreme  left  Inurying 
out  of  the  picture  is  also  annoying  to  the  eye  and  would 
suggest  trimming  off  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  from 
the  left  of  the  fiicture.  The  amputation  of  the  hat 
is  also  unfortunate.  I think  that  this  picture  could 
have  been  improveil  x\ith  a little  patience  and  watch- 
ful waiting  so  that  the  [irincipals  would  be  better  placeil. 

A.  Olsf;n. 


POORLY  selected  viewpoint.  Camera  too  close 
to  subject  thereby  cutting  off  top  of  man’s  hat.  Hack- 
ground  comprises  too  many  distiirliing  elements —t he 


glaring  white  roofs,  the  vertical  lines  of  the  picket- 
fence,  the  gate  and  the  indiviiluals  entering  same. 
These  all  tend  to  divide  interest  with  the  main  subject 
of  the  picture,  and  could  liave  been  eliminated,  had 
the  view  been  taken  from  the  gateway  far  enough  back 
to  liave  gotten  in  all  of  the  man’s  hat.  A better  view 
of  the  man  standing  near  the  burro  aud  the  Avoinau 
carrying  her  basket  would  also  have  been  obtained, 
which,  together  with  the  driver  ami  his  outfit,  would 
have  made  a very  interesting  picture.  The  placing  of 
the  suliject  in  the  center  is  bad.  'I'onal  values  good. 

().  J.  1>KWIS. 


d'o  my  mind,  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
title,  and  the  scene  depicted,  in  Market-Day  in 
Jamaica,”  is  not  harmonious.  It  is  to  be  siqiposed 
tliat,  in  order  to  fully  conqily  with  the  meaning  of  the 
title,  if  would  be  neces.sary  to  show  some  sign  of  prod- 
uce or  trading,  the  lack  of  which  is  evident.  .\s  regarils 
the  composition  of  this  ])icture.  I should  say  that  it 
was  faulty.  The  predominant  interest  seems  to  be 
centered  in  the  burro  and  cart,  the  former  being  taken 
from  an  unfavorable  vantage-[)oint . .Also,  there  are 
so  few  peojile  in  the  .scene,  that  one  ciFiild  hardly  believe 
it  was  market-day,  unless  .so  informed.  The  lights  aud 
shadows  blend  very  well.  Considering  the  color  of 
the  burro,  which  I take,  is  white,  I think  the  tone  is 
brought  out  as  well  as  couhl  be  expected. 

D A.\  C.  Loomis. 


'Lius  is  sinqily  a record-picture.  'I'here  so'ems  to  be 
no  composition  or  mot ive.  'I'he  only  good  jioints  about 
it  are  that  no  one  is  looking  at  the  ca inera.  and  that  the 
jirinting  has  been  nicely  done  on  soft  pa|)cr.  'I’he 
shadows  and  the  general  tone  are  gooil.  part  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  walking  out  of  instead  of  into  the 
[licture;  the  man  on  the  cart  has  a part  of  his  hat 
clipped  off  and  there  is  a jumbling  of  figures  and  objects 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  picture. 

Ceo  W.  I'liEM  II. 
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lx  contemplating  Gecjrge  R.  King's  picturesque  view 
of  a mountain-path  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  which 
embellishes  the  front  cover  and  the  letter-press,  this 
month,  the  traveled  reader  is  reminded  of  the  scenery 
that  characterizes  the  Western  side  of  the  United 
States,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Wiere  Mr.  King  has  also 
]>hotographed  to  a considerable  extent.  The  present 
picture  is  typical  of  our  most  recent  National  Park,  to 
which  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  these  i>ages. 
It  is  a straightforward,  vigorous  representation  of 
rugged  country  that  makes  a strong  appeal  to  the 
cameri.st,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  find  it  worth 
the  while  to  explore  the  promising  regions  of  this  invit- 
ing public  pleasure-ground.  He  will  not  only  find 
individual  delight  in  these  camera-excursions,  but  per- 
form a valuable  service  in  making  his  friends  at  home, 
and  the  public  as  well,  familiar  with  a miniature  Yo- 
semite  Valley  within  easy  reach  of  tourists  that  dwell 
in  the  Eastern  section  of  this  country.  Mr.  King's 
picture  offers  no  excuse  for  serious  criticism.  The 
pictorial  design  is  virile  and  imj)ressive,  and  the  brilliant 
chiaroscuro  is  scarcely  impaire<l  by  the  several  strong 
highlights  each  side  of  the  path.  Data:  July;  2 p.m.; 
sunlight;  Seneca,  8 x 10;  12-inch  Collinear;  F/32; 
one  second;  three-time  color-screen;  8 x 10  Orthonon; 
IM.  Q.  developer;  Azo  contact  print. 

The  figure  of  a young  girl,  by  C.  E.  Soderstrom. 
frontispiece,  affords  a grateful  study  of  ])leasing,  grace- 
ful lines.  The  lighting,  throughout,  betrays  masterly 
skill,  and  artistic  judgment  marks  the  i)lacement  of  the 
model  and  the  management  of  the  background.  Data; 
June;  noon;  bright;  3)<4  x 434  camera;  5-inch  Cooke, 
series  II;  1/400  second;  Seed  30;  pyro-acetone;  en- 
larged from  334  X 434  on  P.  M.  C. 

The  ap])lication  of  photography  to  book-illustra- 
tion. (lisi)lay-advertising,  and  the  like,  in  place  of  the 
work  of  the  profe.ssional  draftsman  or  illustrator,  has 
become  a distinct  and  successful  vocation;  but  in  the 
|>articular  field  of  picturing  a given  theme  in  an  emi- 
nently artistic  manner,  the  Lejaren  a Hiller  Studio  is 
preeminently  succes.sful.  Witness  the  composition 
|»repared  for  an  advertisement  of  the  Resinol  Chemical 
Comi)any,  of  Raltimore,  Md.,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  i.ssue  of  Harpers  liazar.  For  the  [)rivilege  to 
republish  this  highly  origitial  and  expre.ssive  camera- 
])icture,  Puoxo-En.v  is  indebted  to  the  Resinol  Chemical 
( 'om])any. 

.\s  the  eye  f>f  the  beholder  jjasses  from  the  attractive 
maiden  .seated  thoughtfully  before  her  dressing-table, 
to  the  grouj)  which  her  mind  sees  reflected  in  the  mirror, 
and  back  again,  the  story  of  yesterday  is  .soon  revealed. 
\Miatever  the  beginning  of  this  affaire  du  coear,  its 
deve!o])ment  and  inevitable  denoaemeat.  the  beholder 
may  [)icture  to  himself.  And  yet,  the  j)erson  with  a 
fertile  imagination  might  consider  the  group  in  the 
mirror  the  rellection  of  a little  ei)isode  taking  place 
behind  the  “leading  woman”  in  the  play.  J'he  con- 
cejition  of  this  engrossing  and  attractive  theme,  as 
well  as  its  execution,  bears  testimony  to  an  unusually 
gifted  and  accomplished  artist-photograplier.  1 am 
betraying  no  confidence  in  suggesting  that  the  mirroreil 
gnnip  is  the  result  of  double-printing. 

The  exam[)ie  of  the  work  of  John  Paul  Edwards, 
|ilioto-pictorialist  and  Salon-exhif)itor,  promi.sed  to 


readers  of  Photo-Ek.c  last  month,  appears  on  page  175. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Edwards  merits  the  high 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  his  pictures  by  professional 
art-critics.  As  for  myself,  I can  only  confirm  the  high 
estimate  these  commentators  have  placed  upon  his 
artistic  achievements.  Novelty  of  pictorial  design, 
artistic  composition  and  direct,  unaltered  photography 
are  notable  qualities  of  Mr.  Edwards’  work,  including 
the  graceful  composition  entitled  “Sunday  Morning- 
on  the  River.  " A collection  of  38  prints  representing 
the  pictorial  and  technical  skill  of  this  artist,  was  shown 
at  the  rooms  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  club,  34 
Boylston  street,  Boston,  for  two  weeks  in  September, 
and  created  wide-spread  interest. 

In  “Bella  Donna,"  page  170,  no  one  will  fail  to  rec- 
ognize an  example  of  strong,  distinctive  and  pleasing 
portraiture,  though  a professional  photographer  might 
wish  that  the  eyes  were  turned  somewhat  towards  the 
camera,  to  impart  a greater  degree  of  animation  to  the 
face.  In  any  event,  the  portrait  is  very  creditable  to 
the  skill  of  John  II.  Stockdale,  who  is  president  of  the 
Photograijhic  Club  of  Baltimore.  Data:  Studio- 

camera,  8 x 10;  Artificial  light;  1434-inch  Verito;  F/4; 
5 seconds;  Standard  Polychrome;  pyro. 

Our  occasional  but  always  welcome  contributor, 
H.  B.  Rudolph,  appears  for  the  first  time,  in  Photo- 
Er.\,  as  author  of  a practical  and  entertaining  article. 
The  story  he  tells  is  all  the  more  pleasing,  because  of 
the  varied  character  of  his  illustrations,  thus  enabling 
one  to  note  his  versatility  as  a pictorialist.  The  emi- 
nently delightful  group,  page  181,  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  his  nearest  and  dearest.  How  else  could  the 
artist  i)roduce  such  a felicitous  combination  of  maternal 
affection  and  conjugal  sympathy.''  Skilful  distribution 
of  the  light  has  resulted  in  a soft  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  ffeshtones  and  admirable  modeling  through- 
out. The  .setting  furnished  by  the  dark  draperies  im- 
parts striking  relief  to  the  emerging  group.  A result 
like  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  home-portraiture. 

The  typically  domestic  scene,  “So  Big!”  is  one  of 
those  pictures  of  baby-ilays  that  can  be  made  only  in 
the  home  and  will  lie  cherisheil  as  priceless  mementos 
by  the  mother.  The  same  is  true  of  pater  famiUas 
entertaining  one  of  the  i)rogeny,  page  182.  It  is  a 
peep  into  the  happy  family-life  of  the  photographer 
and,  ])erhaps,  not  intended  to  be  regarded  as  an  emi- 
nent example  of  artistic  composition.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  exciting  sport,  "Speed-demons,”  page  185, 
is  very  satisfactory,  although  Riioto-Er.x  has  pub- 
lished similar  efforts  of  Mr.  Rudolph  that  possessed 
conspicuous  artistic  merit. 

The  landscai)e,  i)age  184,  is  included  to  illustrate  a 
fault  in  composition,  although,  as  Mr.  Rudolph  has 
ex|)lained,  the  same  subject  could  have  yielded  a 
picture  free  of  inartistic  olqections.  Data:  Although 
.Mr.  Rudol|)h  gives  much  valuable  technical  informa- 
tion in  his  article,  he  has  supplied  adrlitional  data  for 
three  of  his  pictures.  “Good  Morning,"  page  181; 
Ai>ril;  11  ,\.\r.;  I hree  windows,  bright  outside;  Cen- 
tury 5 X 7;  7-inch  Euryi)lan;  F/4,8;  34  second; 
Standard  Orthonon;  IM.  Q.  developer;  Azo  E Haril 
“ Mu  sic  Hath  Charms,”  page  182;  same  month,  cam- 
era and  lens:  about  30  grains  ^ ictor  flashpowder; 

F/l(i;  Standard  Orthonon;  Kathol-llyilro  in  tray; 
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Azo  E Hard.  “Speed-Demons,'’  page  18-5;  July;  3 
P.M.;  fair;  Century  5 .x  7;  7-inch  Euryplan:  F/4.8; 
1 ' 1000  second;  Mnltispeed  Slnitter;  Seed  30;  Metol- 
Hydro  in  tray;  Azo  E Hard  Medium. 

perusal  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Christiansen’s  highly  in- 
structive treatise  on  pictorial  composition  will  lead  to 
a full  understanding  of  the  illustrations  on  pages  187- 
192.  Data:  “A  Hillside,”  page  187;  June;  0 p.m.; 
bright;  Graflex  4 x 5;  11-inch  Spencer;  F/8;  8-time 
color-screen;  1/25  second;  Orthonon;  rodinal;  car- 
bon. “hAshermen.”  page  188;  same  camera  and  lens; 
July;  10  A.M.;  bright;  F/8;  8-time  color-screen; 
1'50  second;  Orthonon;  rodinal;  carbon.  “Out- 
skirts of  the  Village,”  page  189;  same  camera  anti 
lens;  June;  0.30  p.m.;  bright;  wide  open;  8-tinie 
color-screen;  1 OO  second;  Orthonon;  rodinal;  car- 
bon. “The  Vlajesty  of  Pico  Heights,”  page  192; 
same  camera  and  lens;  June;  3 p.m.;  bright;  F/8; 
8-time  color-screen;  1/50  second;  Orthonon;  rodinal; 
carbon-print. 

The  late  Julian  A.  Buckley,  prominent  architectural 
photographer,  used  to  find  diversion  from  his  regular 
work  by  making  an  occasional  portrait,  at  which  times 
he  called  himself  an  amateur  photographer.  One  of 
these  efforts  which,  he  told  me.  he  had  done  quite  con 
amorc,  is  a delightful  head  of  a young  woman,  jjage 
194.  It  is  a striking  study  of  Rembrandt  lighting — 
plastic,  forceful,  alluring.  In  its  simple,  classic  beauty, 
it  recalls  the  heads  by  the  XV  century  Italian  artists. 
Mr.  Buckley  might  easily  have  excelled  as  a portraitist. 

The  huge,  five-hundred-foot  Custom-House  Tower, 
of  Boston,  U.  S.  has  stood  for  its  picture  to  count- 
less camerists,  yet  resisting  the  average  attempt  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  a thoroughly  i)leasing  or  im- 
pressive picture.  It  would  nudoubtedly  pre.sent  a 
striking  object  if  set  off  against  a dark  mass  of  cumulus 
clouds,  or  a sun-burst;  but  with  an  ordinary  sky  as  a 
background,  the  tower,  de.sj)ite  its  shapely  rnnfoiirs, 
will  hardly  meet  the  demands  of  a pictorial  master- 
piece. Grouped  with  some  j)icturesque  shipping-craft, 
however,  the  tall  shaft  is  more  likely  to  produce  an 
effect  gratifying  to  tlie  artistic  sense.  Herbert  B. 
Turner  appreciated  this  possibility  and,  with  his  cus- 
tomary skill  and  artistic  perception  achieved  a compo- 
sition that  fills  the  eye  with  its  Ijeauty.  Thougli  vir- 
tually nionoj)olizing  the  ijicture-space,  the  vessel  with 
its  masts  and  sails  forms  a convenient  and  etfective 
foil  to  the  straight  and  solifl  mass  of  ma.sonry,  but  is 
.secondary  in  importance  and  interest.  The  result  is 
a bold  and  impressive  ensemble.  Data:  March,  1910; 
10  fair;  Smith  lens;  1 25  second;  pyro;  C.yko 

paper. 

.\mong  the  numerous  delightful  jdiotograi)hic  im- 
I)ressions  W.  II.  Ral)C  has  pre.served  from  his  several 
camera-visits  to  the  1911-15  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, San  Francisco.  1!)14-15,  is  a study  of  an  urn — 
one  of  a pair  that  stood  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
palatial  structures  in  the  ex|>osili(m-grounds.  The 
urn  itself  is  of  eminently  artistic  design,  and,  as  the 
sunlight  strikes  it,  obliquely,  and  casts  a .soliil  shadow 
on  the  broad  pilaster,  a striking  effect  of  light  and  shade 
is  produced.  The  picture  rlelights.  too,  by  its  happ\' 
proportions.  Data:  .\o.  l.V  Kodak  21 2 x 4bi;  5- 

inch  rapid  rectilinear;  F/IG  1 second;  M. 
Tubes;  P.  M.  ( . Bromide. 

.\dvanced  Workers’  Gompetition 

Behtr.\n  F.  Hawuey  has  proved  to  readers  of 
Piioto-Er.v  that  he  has  earned  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a true  artist  by  reason  of  his  succe.s.s  as  a prize- 
winner in  our  competitions,  and  his  frank  confession  as 


a worker  in  the  photo-pictorial  Held — “Better  Pictures 
for  the  Xature-Eover,”  in  our  September  issue.  “On 
the  Watch,”  page  201,  is  a worthy  example  of  his  high 
artistic  ability — in  unity  and  beauty  of  design  and 
poetic  expre.ssion.  Data;  July.  1918;  1 p.m.;  bright, 
cloudy;  Century  5x7;  83^-inch  Cooke  Series  III: 
Ideal  color-screen;  F/11;  1/5  second;  Royal  Poly- 
chrome; pyro-acetone;  enlarged  on  Azo  H,  hypo- 
alum  toned;  slightly  diffused  in  enlarging  with  ditfus- 
ing-attachment  of  Cooke  VI  lens. 

J.  Herbert  Saunders,  our  faithful  English  contributor, 
is  the  author  of  numerous  attractive  juvenile  subjects 
that  have  appeared  in  these  pages  periodically  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  current  i.ssue,  he  is  credited 
with  a composition  of  a widely  different  character  and 
one  that  shows  him  as  master  in  the  art  of  ])icture- 
inaking.  With  the  po.ssible  exception  of  the  carelessly 
drawn  tree,  at  the  right,  the  j)icture  is  eminently  sat- 
isfactory, the  group  lieing  particularly  well  composed. 
Xo  data. 

G.  II.  Seelig,  an  energetic  and  ambitious  worker  in 
the  B.  V.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club,  Boston,  is  the  anthor 
of  ])ictures  that  have  won  merited  praise  from  critical 
observers.  His  landscapes  exhibit  a profound  .sense 
of  beauty  and  a notable  appreciation  of  the  rules  of 
composition.  He  is  also  conservative  in  the  repression 
of  technical  detail,  The.se  commendable  (pialities  are 
apparent  in  his  winter-seene,  i)age  201.  Data:  No- 
vember; 9 .v.jt.;  bright;  Ica  retlex  4 x 5;  73^-inch 
Stniss;  3-time  color-screen;  1,  15  second;  Cramer 
1).  C.  Inst.  Iso;  Rytol,  in  taid<;  Enlarging  Cyko  Plat.; 
Emergol-IIydro. 

I’he  Beginners’  Competition 

I\  his  landscape,  page  207,  T.  E.  F'iteh  gives  evi- 
dence of  genuine  artistic  ])romi,se.  Here  the  parts  are 
assembleil  with  excellent  judgment  and  the  lighting, 
too.  has  been  manage<l  successfully.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  scattered  light  .S])ots,  including  the  side 
of  the  bridge — which  impair  the  unity  of  the  com])osi- 
tion — Mr.  Fitch’s  effort  is  very  creflitable.  Data: 
June;  7.30  p.m,;  diffused  light;  R.  B,  T.  Graflex  3I4 
X 43^;  03^-inch  B.  & L.  IC'4.5;  F,  10;  2 seconds; 
Premo  tilm-i)ack;  Xepera  solution;  enlarged  Royal 
Bromide. 

“The  Gate  of  the  Forest,  " page  209,  has  an  element 
of  suggestion,  mystery,  that  gives  it  a ijeenliar  interest. 
Hobgoblins,  gnomes  and  other  fantastic  creatures  bob 
up  before  the  juvenile  mind,  ami  threaten  to  emerge, 
at  any  moment,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest 
so  vividly  pictured  l>y  the  eamerist.  Data:  Late 
August,  11  .\.M.,  good  light;  Eastman  Speed-Film; 
Xo.  2 Folding  Brownie;  41'2-in<'h  Meniscus  lens;  at 
F 11;  1 25  second;  pyro  tank  dev.;  negative  inten- 
sifie<!;  Enlarged  on  Eastman  Brilliant  \’el\-et  Bromide; 
redeveloi)ed  se])ia. 

Though  api)arently  overeharge<l  with  pii'torial  ma- 
terial and  threatening  to  create  a picture  of  dual  inter- 
est, “J'he  Old  Wf)olen  Mill.  " ])age  211,  represents  a 
consistent  and  harmonious  ensemble.  The  stream  is 
directly  associated  with  tlie  suggcste<l  activity  within 
the  mill — it  makes  the  wheels  of  the  industry  go  ’round. 
It  is  a capital  portrayal  of  a novel,  fruitful  theme. 
Data:  .Inly;  5 P.M.;  bright;  Graflex,  Jr.  2^4  x 3'.j; 
1'2-iuch  I e Tessa r;  color-screen;  F/5.(i;  I 15  se<-ond; 
Premo  lilm-i)aek;  i)yro,  in  tank;  enlargement  on 
P.  M.  ( buff  rough. 

If  any  reader  should  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that 
the  memliers  of  the  editorial  staff,  or  the  ottiee-foree. 
are  slackers,  in  any  sense  of  the  woril,  he  is  destined  to 
(Continneil  on  p<n/e  .'I'-ii 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Houdin  or  Houdon? 

KEADEn*^.  wlio  liave  heeii  lookiiii>'  over  some  of  the 
hack  files  of  I’iioto-Era  Magazine  seem  to  be  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  famous  Imst  of  Jolm  Paul  Jones, 
treasured  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Philadel- 
])hia.  was  ascribed  to  a scniiitor  by  the  name  of  Houdin. 
Wondering  how  so  nolile  and  beautiful  a work  of  art 
should  be  attributed  to  Houdin.  a celebrated  magi- 
cian. these  good  jieople  at  once  wrote  to  the  Editor 
iiK|uiring  how  he  came  to  make  such  a serious  blunder. 

Now.  it  happens  that  the  present  editor  and  pub- 
lisher had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  wiiting  of 
that  article,  which  was  the  product  of  the  chief  editor, 
at  that  time — II.  Cummings.  This  iiarticniar 
bust  is  referred  to,  by  Mr.  Cummings,  as  a replica, 
which  means  that  it  was  .sculiitured  by  Houdon,  him- 
self. It  may  be  that  the  bust  in  Philadelphia  is  merely 
a co|)y  of  the  original  bust  by  Houdon  for  the  Alasonic 
Lodge  of  the  Niue  Si.sters,  in  Paris.  There  is  a big 
difference  between  a “replica  — maiie  exclusively  by 
the  artist,  with  his  own  hands — and  a cojiy  which  is 
made  usually  by  another  scul|)tor,  although  it  could 
be  made  by  the  artist  of  the  original  statue,  but  this 
is  hardly  ever  done. 

The  Editor,  therefore,  is  entirely  innocent  of  the 
suggestion  that  he  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  these 
mistakes,  as  he  has  always  known,  from  his  Iioyhood- 
days.  the  difference  lietween  “Houdon"  and  “Houdin." 
file  latter  suggesting  the  name  Hondini.  the  well-known 
contortionist  and  juggler. 

Illegible  Signatures 

“Can  you  decijiher  that  written  signature!''"  says 
the  em|)loyer  to  his  stenographer,  handing  her  a letter 
with  a signature  that  he  had  tried  hai<l.  but  in  vain, 
to  reail.  J'he  emjiloyee  makes  a (irotracted  attempt, 
but  is  unsuccessful.  The  letter  with  the  illegible 
signature  goes  the  rounds  of  the  office,  but  with  no 
favorable  result.  'Phe  letter  is  an  important  one, 
and  cannot  be  answered  until  the  .sender  has  .sent 
several  letters  of  impiiry.  in  the  last  one  of  which 
his  signature  has  been  written  fairly  legibly.  Much 
valuable  time  is  thus  needlessly  wasted. 

'I'o  obviate  any  similar  trouble.  Hear  .\dmiral  Spencer 
S.  Wood,  commandant  of  the  First  Naval  District, 
has  i.ssued  an  order  thaf.  hereafter,  when  any  officer 
has  to  sign  his  name  to  an  official  document,  he  must 
first  typewrite  it  and  then  write  it  underneath  in  his 
own  hand. 

We  commend  this  |»ractice  to  those  who  habitually 
write  their  names  in  characteristic  but  illegible  fashion. 
-\n  excellent  substitute  might  be  for  the  stenograi>her 
to  typewrite,  in  coninnclion  with  her  own  initials, 
the  full  name  of  the  writer. 

When  Women  Replace  Men 

.\n  English  magistrate  recently  dismis.sed  the  charge 
brought  by  two  photographic  .solicitors  for  a.ssault 
against  the  jiarty  they  had  importuned.  J'he  ])lain- 
tiffs-  the  fact  that  they  were  girls  may  have  hampered 
their  activities — called  at  the  defendant's  home  and 


solicited  orders  for  enlarged  photographs.  They  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  and  were  told  to  leave. 
They  iminidently  persisted,  however,  when  the  in- 
sinuation was  made  that  they  were  frauds.  Unkind 
remarks  followed  and,  after  threatening  to  slap  their 
faces,  the  indignant  housewife — who  was  wa.shing  the 
floor  af  fhe  fime — became  exasperafed  and  threw  a 
bucket  of  dirty  xvater  over  them.  Then  followed  the 
suit  for  damage.  Strange;  some  [leople  make  no 
effort  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

A Two-fold  Compliment 

A SON  was  born  to  James  B.  King,  the  well-known 
portrait-photographer  of  New  York  State.  The  en- 
tire studio-force,  headed  liy  Fred  Jones,  the  chief 
operator,  came  to  pay  its  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
King.  Viewing  critically  the  thoroughly  well-formed 
infant,  Fred  exclaimed  in  admiration;  “Every  inch 
a King!  " 

The  Herald’s  Price 

The  late  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the 
Ncir  York  Herald,  was  always  quick  to  resent  any  in- 
sinuation that  the  publication  would  pass  out  of  his 
])ossession  Avhile  he  lived.  Some  years  ago,  a group  of 
financiers  concluded  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  getting  too 
old  to  continue  in  active  management  of  the  Herald, 
.so  they  decided  to  buy  the  paper.  Accordingly,  they 
de.spatched  the  following  cable  to  the  well-known  editor 
in  Paris;  “How  much  do  you  xvant  for  the  Herald?” 
'I’wo  hours  later  they  received  this  reply: 

“Three  cents  on  week  days,  and  five  cents  on  Sun- 
days." 

International  Amenities 

Two  British  soldiers  went  into  a restaurant  in 
Salonika,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  them  “Turkey 
with  Greece.’’ 

“Sorry,  Init  I cannot  Servia.”  rejilied  the  waiter. 

“Then  bring  the  Bosphorus.’’  cried  the  soliliers. 

The  boss  came,  and  after  hearing  the  complaint, 
answered.  “I  regret  to  Russia,  but  you  cannot  Rou- 
mania.” 

So  the  soldiers  went  away  Hungary, 

An  Optical  Delusion 

IluHHY:  “Doris,  those  peojile  will  be  here  in  a 

minute.  Put  on  your  evening-dress,  quick.’’ 

Wife:  “Don’t  be  funny,  (’liarles;  it  is  on.” 

This  admiralile  witticism  emanated  from  Cassell's 
Satiirdai/  Journal,  and  not  from  Cassell's  Eiieyclopedia 
of  ]*lioto</raphij. 

It  Comes  Oft 

Tins  is  a grouchy  world.  Ah,  me! 

.V  fellow  seldom  laughs. 

Why  don't  we  wear  the  smile  that  we 
Use  in  our  photograplisy 

— Cineuiuatl  Kmpnrer. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  New  England 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  Photogra- 
phers’ Association  of  New  England  took  place  in  the 
Auditorium,  Springfield,  Mass.,  August  ^20-‘-23,  1918. 
Conditions  due  to  the  war  were  responsilile  for  the  rela- 
tively small  attendance,  from  day  to  day,  though  the 
total  of  paid  admissions  was  larger  than  that  of  tlie 
Providence  convention  last  year;  hut  the  interest  shown 
in  the  proceedings  was  keen  and  general.  The  desire 
for  economy  was  manife.sted  hy  the  curtailment  of 
exhibits,  even  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  the 
.\nsco  Company,  which  had  extensive  jiicture-displays 
at  Providence,  being  represented  only  by  heads  of 
departments  and  technical  experts,  with  liesk-room. 
Notwithstanding,  all  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
represented  at  the  convention,  by  general  agreement, 
paid  for  their  usual  space — thus  giving  full  and  gen- 
erous support  to  the  convention  and  helping  to  make 
it  the  financial  success  that  it  was.  There  were,  of 
course,  the  usual  j)icture-exhibits  by  members  of  the 
.Vssociation,  and  many  complimentary  ones  by  jdiotog- 
raphers  outside  of  New  England.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a degree  of  camipensation  in  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition-hall  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  country,  boasting  a magnificent  organ.  ])layeil  daily 
for  the  delectation  of  the  audience  by  a distinguisheil 
musician.  The  pinch  of  hard  times  rvas  skilfully  cam- 
ouflaged by  the  generosity  of  tlie  local  t’hamlier  of 
Commerce  and  the  resirlent  professional  ])hotogra])her, 
so  that  adequate  entertainment  was  not  lacking. 
Dominating  the  routine  business  and  other  proceeil- 
ings  was  the  unostentatious,  but  forceful  ijersonality 
of  chief  executive  of  the  .Vssociation,  President  L.  H. 
Painting,  who  displayed  a leadership  of  the  highest 
quality.  Everything  moved  like  clock-work;  ami 
in  introducing  the  various  sijeakers  he  manifested  an 
intimate  and  accurate  familiarity  of  their  subjects  and 
their  capacity,  so  that  it  seemed  that  he  was  fully 
capable  of  taking  their  place  on  the  i)latform  or  behind 
the  camera.  The  qualities  that  we  enumerated  in  our 
sketch  of  him,  a year  ago,  after  he  had  been  elected  to 
the  office  f)f  president  of  the  New  England  .Vssociation, 
were  exemplified  at  the  Springfield  convention  in  a 
convincing  way.  viz.,  superiority  of  intellect,  sincerity 
of  [nirpose  and  eminent  executive  ability.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  highly  successful  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  .Vssociation  and  the  con- 
vention. in  particular,  Vlr.  Painting  was  nominated 
and  reelected  tf>  the  office  of  president — the  first  man 
to  be  thus  honore<l  in  the  history  of  the  .Vssociation. 

The  work  accomplished  at  the  convention  w.as  not- 
able for  its  eminently  practical  character,  the  [)rinci- 
pal  speakers  being  Eugene  K.  Hutchinson,  of  Chicago. 
Hyland  VV  . Phillips,  of  I’hiladelphia.  and  ■].  P.  Haley, 
of  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Despite  the  small  attendance. 
New  England  was  well  represented,  members  from  all 
the  five  states  being  present.  Hut  .8j)ringfield  is  situ- 
ated so  centrally  and  is  so  conveniently  accessible, 
besides  other  advantages,  that  the  city  will  entertain 
the  next  convention,  in  1919.  J'here  is  every  pros- 
pect of  a large  attendance. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, .Vugust  20,  ljy  President  Painting.  After  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Star-Spangleil  Banner  by  the  Convention,  the 
president  appointed  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  the  (’ommittee  on  Resolutions,  and  the  se.ssion 
was  adjourned. 

The  Second  Session  was  hehl  in  the  Malu)gany  Room 
of  the  .Vuditorium  at  3 o'clock.  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Hutch- 
inson gave  a talk  on  home-portraiture,  but  dealt  mostly 
with  his  own,  personal  way  of  doing  things,  his  ideas 
with  regard  to  sitters,  liow  he  influenced  them  and 
they  him — in  short,  an  agreeaf)le  dissertation  on  his 
personal  ideals. 

He  was  followed  liy  Ryland  W.  Phillips  with  a prac- 
tical, stimulating  talk  on  his  own  business  and  studio 
methods,  conducted  along  economic  lines  and,  therefore, 
timely  and  helpful.  This  he  supplemented  by  an  il- 
lustrated talk  on  defects  in  prints  and  their  remedies. 

The  evening  .session  was  held  at  8 o'clock  and  was 
devoted  to  a lecture  on  the  working  in  of  Irackgrounds, 
by  H.  A.  Collings  and  A.  B.  Cornish  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Conqiany,  followed  by  an  address,  on  making 
enlargements,  t>y  J.  P.  Haley,  enlivened  by  anecdotes 
of  .Vnthony  Van  Dyck  and  bits  of  practical  ailvice. 

d'he  morning-session  of  .August  21  was  opened  by 
an  address  l>y  Rlr.  Schuerle  of  the  War-Savings  Stamps 
Committee.  I'he  audience  was  then  entertained  by 
an  organ  recital  given  by  Mr.  .V,  H.  Turner,  of  Spring- 
field,  which  proved  to  lie  a rare  musical  treat,  d'lie 
aildress  of  welcome  was  delivered  liy  Mr.  W,  II.  Shuart 
of  the  Chandler  of  Commerce,  seconded  with  ap]iropri- 
ate  remarks  by  L.  (i.  Gerry  of  Williniantic,  Conn. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  Mahogany  Hall. 
Mr.  Eugene  R.  Hutchin.son  gave  a.  jiractical  demon- 
stration of  home-]iortraiture.  his  sitter  being  Captain 
II.  .V.  Wilsilon  of  the  Royal  Plying  Corps  of  Great 
Britain.  Most  of  the  time  was  consumed  in  a recital 
of  jiersonal  experiences  with  sitters  atid  references  to 
his  ideals,  that  formed  a very  pleasant  chat. 

Air.  Charles  J.  (.'olumbus.  secretary  of  the  National 
.Vssociation,  followed  and  made  a brief,  but  earnest 
.speech  explaining  the  benefits  accruing  to  numdiers  of 
the  P.  .V.  of  .V.  during  the  war.  Alembers.  who  ha\'e 
jiaid  their  dues,  will  receive  pronqil.  (iractical  help  from 
tlie  National  .Vssociation  when  by  reason  of  their  ab- 
.sence  in  the  country's  service  the  success  of  their  pho- 
tographic business  should  be  inqierdeil.  'Phis  generous 
offer  of  aid  and  cooperation  made  a deeii  inqiression. 

Mr.  Columbus  was  followcil  by  Mr.  .1.  .V.  Dawes,  of 
the  Wolicnsak  ()[itical  Company,  who  made  a ferveni, 
jiatriotic  speech,  |ileading  for  loyal  sclf-sacrilice  in 
behalf  of  the  .American  soldiers  fighting  in  Prance,  and 
jiicturing  the  kind  of  assistance  to  be  rendered  by 
members  of  the  P.  .A.  of  .V.  to  one  another  in  war-time. 
Tlie  climax  of  this  brief  cam|iaign  in  favor  of  in- 
creased niembcrshi[)  in  the  P.  .V.  of  .V.  was  reaclieil 
when  .Mr.  .1.  ('.  .Vbel.  of  ( 'levelaiid,  took  a jiosition  on 
a small  table  better  to  see  and  to  be  heard,  ami 
addre.ssed  tho.se  present  on  the  subject  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  ( 'olumbus  and  Mr.  Dawes.  'I'lie  result 
was  that  about  a dozen  new  members  were  gained  for 
the  National  .Association.  Mr.  .Vbel  saw  to  it  that 
tliey  signeil  and  jiaid. 


The  evening  session  was  helil  in  the  Aiulitoriuni  and 
the  large  audience  in  attendance  was  treated  to  an 
illustrated  talk  on  aerial  ])hotography  by  C'aiitain  H.  A. 
Wilsdon  of  K.  F.  (',  of  (Ireat  l?ritain.  He  spoke  from 
personal  ex|)erience,  having  been  severely  wounded  in 
the  service  in  France. 

d'he  inorning-se.ssion  of  August  ‘i'i  was  opened  by 
a series  of  lirief  talks,  one  nunute  in  duration  each,  by 
the  manufacturers,  explaining  why  they  were  there  and 
where  they  were  from. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  impromptu  excuses,  Presi- 
ilent  Painting  was  pre.sented  with  a handsome  gavel 
and  a.  beautiful  ,si)ecimen  of  “Old  (dory"  as  tokens  of 
the  friendship  of  the  .Vs.sociation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tliis  pleasant  ceremony  Mr. 
Harry  M.  Fell  and  Mr.  ,V.  15.  Cornish,  both  of  the  staff 
of  the  Ivistman  Kodak  Company,  talked  on  stunts, 
dodges  and  tricks  used  in  the  studio,  darkroom,  ])rint- 
ing-room  and  elsewhere  about  the  promises.  Here 
were  real  nuggets  tliat  were  eagerly  .seized  by  those 
present  and  stoweil  away  for  future  use. 

d'hen  appeared  Mr.  J.  Dawes,  who  delivered  a 
sensible,  clear  and  comijrehensive  lecture  on  modern 
camera-lenses — one  of  the  best  ever  heard  at  a i)hotog- 
ra])her>»'  lonvention.  It  deserved  fidly  the  ent husiastic 
applause  that  greeted  the  lecturer  when  he  had  finished. 
IMr.  Dawes  was  followed  by  Mr.  .T.  1’.  Haley,  the 
veteran  photographer  of  Hridgeport.  who  explained  in 
a few  words  the  advantage  of  i)hotographing  the  reflec- 
tion in  a mirror  of  an  unattractive  sitter. 

The  morning-se.ssion  of  .Vugust  ‘•2,‘i  was  opened  at 
tll.tl.j.  The  ]>rincii)al  event  was  tlie  reading  of  the 
Treasurer's  report,  by  treasurer  F.  A.  Holton.  The 
items  of  exi)en.se  were  necessary  and  reasonabk — no 
useless,  extravagant  disbursements  that  have  so  fre- 
(pieutly  disgraceil  the  financial  management  of  a cer- 
tain larger  organization  and  \ irtually  ])roved  its  undo- 
ing. Here,  in  a small  organization,  a c:i,sh  balance  of 
is  left  in  the  treasury! 

After  a number  of  resolutions  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude  had  been  jjassed.  i\Ir.  .1.  .V.  Dawes,  .secretary 
of  the  recently  formed  Xational  Photographic  Exhib- 
itors' ('onvention  Bureau,  explained  that  th."  ab.sence 
of  the  customary  exhibits  of  manufacturers  aud  deal- 
ers, at  the  Springfield  com'cution,  was  due  to  recog- 
nized <lifficulties  of  transporting  the  goods  by  freight, 
the  use  of  express  for  the  |)urpo.se  being  out  of  the 
(piestion.  Besides,  it  would  be  unjust  to  try  to  slii|) 
heavy  merchandise  during  the  jreriod  of  the  war.  when 
every  bit  of  rolling-stock  shoidd  be  u.sed  for  the  essential 
juirpose  of  winning  this  war.  'I'he  loss  in  not  having 
the  customary  displays  was  mutual,  and  yet  the  manu- 
facturers aud  dealers  have  gladly  paid  into  the  As.so- 
ci.'ition  treasury  the  same  amount  of  money  for  space, 
though  not  used,  as  they  have  in  previous  years. 
Moreover,  they  have  cmitributed  generously  to  the 
enterlainment-fimd.  This  course  they  will  continue 
until  the  war  is  over  and  then  will  come  a revival  of 
the  good  ohi  times — large  and  comprehensive  displays 
of  apparatus  and  [lictures. 

'I'he  (piestion  of  a new  association-button  was  ,set- 
tlc(l  by  the  adojition  of  the  present  button  as  a perma- 
nent emblem,  with  a ditference  in  color  to  distinguish 
those  for  active  members  from  tho.se  for  associate- 
members. 

'I'he  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  as 
follows; 

President — E.  B.  Painting,  ('oncord.  X.H. 

I•'ir.st  X'ice-|)res't — ,\.  K.  Peterson.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Second  vice-iues't  W.  H.  Manahan,  Salisbury.  X.H. 

'I'reasurer — E.  Holton,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary — Earl  C.  Mills,  Providence,  B.  I. 


State  Vice-Presidents 
Maine — Paul  .Jordan,  Portland. 

X'ew  Hampshire — Ira  F.  lyindsav,  Manchester. 
Vermont — ('.  E.  Shorey,  Brattleboro. 

Massachusetts — J.  R.  Xeville.  Brockton. 

Rhode  Island — I^ewis  Oliver. 

Connecticut — W.  F.  Donnelly,  X'ew  Haven. 
Springfield  was  chosen  unanimously  as  the  place  for 
the  next  convention — 191!). 


'I'he  Wollensak  Trophy  Cup  was  awarded  to  the 
Donnelly  Studio,  of  X'ew  Haven,  Conn.  Other  com- 
petitors  were  Hallie  Wil.son.  Will  Rounds,  Garber 
Studio.  Gardner  .\rtist  Studio.  Frank  Moore  and 
Geo.  E.  Tingiey. 


The  manufacturers  and  dealers  represented  were; 

'I'he  Ansco  Comiiauy — W.  B.  Miissen,  general  sales 
mgr.,  Frank  X'.  Leache.  Paul  True  and  Frank  Hearn. 

Bridges  Mfg.  Co. — Grant  Wil.son. 

(’entral  Dry-Plate  ('onpiany — ('has.  X'.  Smith. 

A.  M.  ('ollins  Mfg.  ('o. — J.  K.  Harriman  and  Joseph 
Kinn. 

Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co. — G.  A.  Cramer,  president,  and 
R.  P.  Brackett. 

Eastman  Kodak  ('ompany — C.  I'.  ,\mes,  A.  H.  Paul, 
Harry  M.  Fell.  A.  B,  ('ornish,  Walter  Pierce,  A.  C. 
Fisher,  ( has.  II.  Leake.  Chas.  Xelson.  H.  T.  Rydell, 
J.  C.  Whitney,  W.  F.  Spurling,  R.  J.  Xesmith,  H.  F. 
Arnold  and  H.  Collings. 

Haloid  Company — F.  W.  Godfrey. 

Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co. — ('has.  Shafer, 

George  Murjiliy,  Inc. — G.  W.  Harse. 

Presto  Mfg.  ('o. — S.  S.  Ivoeb. 

Sprague-Hathawav  Studios — ('harles  E.  Wallis  and 
T.  B.  Elwell. 

Robey-French  ('ompany — 'riiomas  Roberts,  Jr.,  gen- 
eral manager,  F.  (J.  .\very,  George  A.  McLaughlin, 
Win.  G.  Homeycr  and  Carl  J.  iVIarion. 

('.  Rogers  & Co. — W.  F.  Harwood,  H.  W.  Alansfield 
and  R.  H.  Xott. 

'rap[)rell,  Loomis  & Co. — J.  C.  Schulz  and  W.  E.  Sholl. 

Wollensak  Oiitical  ('o. — J.  A.  Dawes. 


Besides  the  numerous  individual  |)rint-exhibits,  on 
the  stage,  there  were  several  framed  exhibits  by  Eugene 
R.  Hutchinson,  on  the  floor  in  the  Auditorium,  and  a 
siiecially  interesting  one  liy  Horace  A.  laitimer,  the 
eminent  amateur  photo-iiictorialist.  The  latter's  col- 
lection consisted  of  nineteen  multiple  gum-prints.  11  x 
14  and  14  x 17,  landsca])es,  jiortraits  and  genres,  and 
remarkable  for  beauty  in  composition  and  tonal  qual- 
ity. One  of  the  most  admired  subjects,  "Ploughing  in 
Burgundy."  will  appear  in  the  Xovember  i.ssue  of 
PlIOTl  )-Eh  a. 


.Although,  according  to  Secretary  Whitney's  report, 
,‘!S7  paid  members  (active  and  associate)  attended  the 
convention,  only  about  one-half  were  in  evidence  at  the 
.sessions,  many  being  present  only  one  day:  but  the 
clambake,  marked,  as  it  was,  by  good  fellowship  and 
open  .sociability,  yielded  a gathering  of  fiOl). 


'I'he  ('ollins  Mfg.  Company  gave  out  a card  bearing 
the  following  moral-teaching  incident;  'fwo  hoboes 
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met  recently  on  a blind  siding.  One  wa.s  a photogra- 
pher who  could  do  work  more  cheaply  than  any  of  his 
competitors.  The  other  one  didn't  have  any  money 
either. 


Before  the  recruiting  for  new  members  in  the  P.  A. 
of  A.  was  begun,  it  was  found  that  '■25  of  those  present 
already  belonged  to  the  National  Association — dues 
paid  and  in  gotxl  .standing. 


The  Photograjjhic  Press  of  .America  was  represented 
by  J.  C.  Abel,  of  Abel's  Weekly  and  the  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer's Weekly;  Frank  V.  Chambers,  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  Photography  and  The  Camera,  and  Wilfreil  A. 
French,  of  Photo-Er.v  the  .Vmeric.^n  .Journ-vl  op 
Photogr-\phy. 


The  clamliake,  ]jrovided  as  the  ])rincipal  al  fresco 
entertainment,  at  lliverside  Park,  was  attended  by  a 
jolly  crowd  of  300  and  proved  to  be  an  all-around  suc- 
cess. No  one  experienced  any  ill  effects. 


The  baseball  game,  following  the  clambake  and 
played  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  was  an  amus- 
ing affair.  The  best  team  won. 


One  of  the  speakers  stated  that  5,000  jirofessional 
photographers  were  in  the  service  of  I'ncle  Sam,  doing 
effective  work  in  the  various  ]:>hotographic  depart- 
ments at  the  front  as  well  as  at  home. 


The  donation  for  the  Tobacco-Fund,  engineered  by 
Frank  V.  (.'haml)ers,  amountefl  to  $100.70,  and  was 
generously  turned  over  to  the  Springfield  Union  for  its 
own  tobacco-fund. 

Photo-Thrift  Column 

.Cm-XTECR  and  professional  jihotographers  are  just  as 
eager  to  help  win  the  war  as  tlnjse  engaged  in  other 
activities.  The  saving  of  time  ami  material  is  vital. 
Photo-Er,^  leads — more  often  than  it  follows — a 
worthy  cau.se.  In  the  i)re.sent  instance,  we  believe  that 
Photo-Er.v  is  estaljlishing  another  jjrecedent.  Surely, 
our  readers  must  know  many  methods  whereby  a .sav- 
ing of  time  and  material  may  Ite  made.  Now  is  tlie 
moment  to  give  photograj)hers  the  benefit  of  i)ersonal 
experience  with  regard  to  the  saving  and  the  economi- 
cal use  of  plates,  films,  developers  and  accessories.  If 
one  ounce  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  an  ounce  and 
a half — that  one  half  ounce  is  north  saring!  If  the  use 
of  a 4 .X  5 kit  in  a 5 x 7 camera  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage to  save  plates  and  <leveloper,  we  will  welcome 
such  information  in  this  column.  Moreover,  to  show 
that  we  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Photo-Er.v  readers, 
we  will  give  a six-month  subscription  to  every  contrib- 
utor who.se  letter  we  consider  of  practical  photo  .saving 
value.  We  hope  that  reailers  of  Photo-Era  will  real- 
ize that  this  new  venture  depends  ipion  them  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  a patriotic  effort  to  lielp  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional yjhotographers  .save  in  every  way  ))o,s.sible. 
It  has  a direct  bearing  on  winning  the  war  ami  de- 
.serves  hearty  supi)ort  at  once.  i\Iake  every  contri- 
bution as  brief  as  possible — not  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words.  Paper  and  ink  must  be  .saved;  and  we 
ask  contributors  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Now,  let  every 
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reader  get  down  to  business  and  semi  his  contribution 
not  later  tlian  the  twentieth  of  the  current  mouth. 

For  example,  we  might  give  the  case  of  some  canier- 
ists  who  expose  from  two  to  five  ])lates  or  films  on 
every  sulpect  in  order  to  ofitain  “one  good  one.’  If 
the  professional  knows  his  business,  one  exposure  tor 
every  pose  should  be  enough.  With  regard  to  the 
amateur,  he  should  bend  every  energy  to  master  the 
technique  of  exposure  to  the  end  that  he,  too.  neeil 
make  but  one  ex])osure  for  every  subject.  .Vn  expos- 
ure-meter is  of  great  value.  In  ])rinting,  waste  may 
be  eliminated  by  correct  ex])osure  and  the  selection  ot 
the  right  paper.  In  short,  aim  to  make  every  click 
of  the  shutter  result  in  a satisfactory  picture. 


Our  Illustrations 

{('ontinned  Jrom  page  215) 

change  his  o])inion.  lmlee<l,  the  assistant-editor  is 
doing  double  duty,  for,  in  fN  illmr  F.  d'urner  s admir- 
able snaiishot,  page  '■F20,  he  is  pictured  as  performing 
his  patriotic  duty,  cheerfully  and  well,  as  a member  of 
the  .Massachusetts  State  (iuard.  d'lie  scene  portrayed 
by  Mr.  d'urner  is  at  Cam])  .\ugustus  P.  (lardner,  Fram- 
ingham, Mass.  Data:  .Inly;  noon;  bright;  No.  3 
Kodak  3I4  X -thi : (ioerz  Dagor;  F/Ki;  1 50  second; 
Eastman  N.  ('.film;  enlarged  on  Wellington  Bromide. 

d’he  subject  offereil  this  month  to  our  contrilmting 
critics,  [)age  is  “'I'lie  S|)irit  of  S|)ring  " by  E.  M. 
Pratt.  To  assist  in  a better  understanding  of  the 
com])osition,  the  following  data  are  su|)plied:  May, 
lOlH,  10  A.  M.;  4 X 5 Samlerson;  Wolleusak  \'elostig- 
mat;  F H;  l/'i.)  second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Plate;  S x 10  .Montauk  Bromide. 


Our  September  Number 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  the  Put)!isher  to  receive 
from  art  and  hook  |)iihlishers,  government-officials  and 
snbscril)ers,  generally,  letters  expressing  their  admira- 
tion for  the  appearance  of  the  September  number  of 
Photo-Era.  Liberal  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the 
illustrations,  especially  Mr.  F.  .1.  Mortimer's  superb 
marine,  entitled,  “We  arc  ready  now!  " and  picturing 
the  approach  of  tlie  .\mericau  fleet,  with  the  Stars  and 
Stri])es  overhead — a scene  well  calculated  to  stir  the 
blood  of  every  ]>atriotie  .American. 

Many  subscribers  have  obtained  extra  copies  of  the 
September  issue  in  order  to  frame  either  the  front  cover 
— printed  in  green  ink — or  the  inside  illustration,  and 


Amateur  Beats  Professional 

Another  conspicuous  instance  where  an  amateur 
camerist  beat  the  professional,  merely  because  he  was 
on  the  spot,  is  Ernest  H.  Washburn,  of  the  B.  Y.  M.C.LT. 
Camera  Club,  of  Boston,  Alass.  Ills  series  of  pho- 
tographs, postcard  size,  of  the  war-garden  on  Boston 
(!'ommon,  so  pleased  the  authorities  that  they  ordered 
several  humired  .sets  and  rejected  similar  sets  by  pro- 
fessional photograi)hers.  A series  of  similar  photo- 
gra])hs  of  a Red  Cro.ss  parade,  on  Tremont  Street,  near 
the  Common,  l>y  Mr.  Washburn,  was  honored  in  the 
same  way.  because  of  their  pronounced  artistic  quali- 
ties and  clear  definition.  Certainly,  no  professional 
could  ever  hope  to  excel  them. 
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kee])  inta<'l  their  original  copy.  Anyone  desiring  a 
copy  for  himself  or  an  interested  friend,  should  order 
it  at  once.  Co])ies  of  this  unusual  nuud)er  of  I^hoto- 
Era  will  be  mailed  promptly  on  reeei])t  of  ‘20  cents  in 
stam])s  ami  we  suggest  that  our  friemls  act  at  once  as 
our  su]>ply  of  extra  coi>ies  is  limited. 

William  Ludlum  is  to  be  Congratulated 

Readers  of  Puoto-Era  will  remember  with  pleasure 
I he  remarkably  beautiful  i)atriot ie  poem.  “The  Fabric  ", 
by  William  Ludlum.  which  :ipi)eared  in  .Inly,  litlH, 
Photo-Era.  Mr.  Ludlum  informs  ns  tluit  this  ])oeni 
is  to  be  used  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  New 
England  in  conueetiou  with  its  publicity  campaign  for 
tlie  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Furthermore,  he  states  that 
Photo-Er.\  is  to  receive  full  credit  whenever  the  poem 
is  used.  IVe  congratulate  Mr.  Ludlum  and  are  glad 
that  Photo-Er.v  was  the  means  to  bring  his  stirring 
poem  to  public  at  tentioii. 


He  ARiNo  that  Secretary  Daniels  ex])res.sed  the  desire 
to  own  a print  of  F.  .1.  Mortimer's  now  famous  photo- 
graph. “We  are  ready  now!  " — reproduced  in  Septem- 
ber Photo-Era — the  Editor  i)romptly  sent  his  own 
fraTiied  original  j)rint  with  his  compliments  to  Wash- 
ington. It  now  adorns  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  Right  Spirit 

Dear  Mr.  Fmirli. 

I thank  you  for  your  award  of  the ])rize. 

I will  take  (list  of  goods)  as  an  equivalent  of  this  prize. 

My  wife  saw  your  letter  and  asked  what  the  first 
l)i'ize  was,  I t(jhl  her  that  it  was  a loving-eup.  She 
lias  already  found  a jjlace  where  to  put  it  and  insists 
that  I enter  every  comi)etition  until  1 land  it.  So 
watch  out  for  a deluge  of  pictures  from  me. 


.V  prize-winner. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


There  is  at  the  Princes'  Galleries,  Piccadilly,  an 
exhibition  of  Naval  Photograi)hs  in  Color,  arranged  by 
the  Ministry  of  Palucation,  In  o])ening  the  exhibition 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  (First  Lord  of  the  .Vdiniralty)  held  in 
his  hand  a photogTa])h  that  conclusively  proved  that 
when  it  was  made,  prolrably  not  a inoidh  before,  the 
Zeebrugge  canal  was  effectually  blocked.  The  most 
curious  part  of  his  news  was  that  this  photograph  was 
made  by  a German.  lie  did  not  propose  to  di\nlge 
how  it  came  into  his  pos.session.  It  was  presented  to 
Lord  Beaverbrook  who  undertook  that  it  should  lie 
enlarged  and  included  in  the  exhiliition.  So  the  en- 
emy is.  probably,  quite  unwillingly  responsible  for  a very 
interesting  addition  to  this  show. 

This  war-exhil.)ition  is  in  many  ways  cpiite  unlike 
all  its  predeces.sors.  All  the  pictures  are  in  color.  This 
is  the  work  of  ^Messrs.  Raines  of  Ealing,  who  liave 
composed  an  harmonious  scheme  from  diverse  sub- 
jects, by  treating  them  all  in  the  same  style  of  color. 
Even  the  German  photograph,  referred  to.  is  indistin- 
guishable from  jirints  made  by  our  own  Hying-men, 
being  colored  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Whatever  llie 
coloring-process  is.  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  show, 
it  is  an  uncpialified  succe.ss.  We  are  not  uttering  jilati- 
tudinous  jiraise  in  saying  this.  Init  a carefully-arriveil- 
at  opinion.  'Phe  aim  of  such  an  exhibition  is  not  to 
show  the  most  artistic  work  of  a group  of  jihotogra- 
])hers.  or  the  latest  cleverness  of  some  novel  process 
as  such,  but  rather  to  give  the  great  stay-at-home  |)ub- 
lic  an  idea  of  what  the  Navy  is  doing,  and  how  it  is 
being  done.  .\nd  these  enlarged — very  much  en- 
larged— colored  ])hotograiilis.  looked  at  with  a not  too 
critical  eye,  ajiiiear  really  to  give  daylight-glimpses  in 
natural  colors  of  all  sorts  of  naval  activities.  Realism 
is  the  great  strong  point  of  most  of  the  pictures,  and 
the  result  is  much  as  if  the  photographs  had  been  taken 
on  gigantic  Lumiere  color-jilates.  I'hc  [ihotographic 
quality  is  apjiarent  everywhere,  and  not  in  the  least 
obscured;  but  rather  intensified  by  the  coloring-jiroc- 
ess.  As  they  are  mostl>’  sea-.scenes  the  key  is  high; 
ami.  as  one  enters  the  hrst  gallery,  the  inqiression 
gained  is  that  a flood  of  light  is  radiated  from  the 
pictures,  so  vivid  are  the  bright  seas  and  skies.  .Vn- 
other  point  of  consuming  interest  is  the  [losition  from 
which  many  of  the  pictures  are  made.  It  would  seem 
that  these  naval  photograiihers  had  gone  about  their 
work  with  one-hundred-foot  tripofls.  I’robably.  they 
were  taken  from  low-flying  airjilanes  or  airshijis,  and 
tlie  results  are  novel  and  often  extremely  pictorial. 
Seemingly,  a new  [roint  of  \-iew  had  been  discovereil 
not  to  f)e  confused  with  the  ma[)-like  results  of  ordi- 
nary air-work.  I’ersonally.  we  have  always  contended 
that  a high  view-pr>int  for  the  camera  affords  eminently' 
valuable  advantages;  for  if  not  carried  .so  far  as  to 
appear  unnatural,  it  o[)ens  iqi  the  distance  and  emi)lia- 
sizes  points  that  from  the  level  ground  would  be  hid- 
den. thus  often  materially  adding  to  the  interest  of 
a picture.  We  are  also  aware  that  this  view-[)oint  is 
condemned  b.\’  many  as  irjartistie.  However,  these 
are  the  days  to  break  awa\'  from  old  shibboleths  and 
crusted  [)reeedents,  and  the  .Navy  lias  eertainl,\  gi\'en 
us  a good  lead  in  this  direction,  .Vs  a iiarticuhirly 
liapjjy  instance,  we  would  cite  "(tne  of  the  Navy's 
Pairs,"  an  excellent  view  of  a r|uiet  little  bay  Jiaeked 


full  of  de.stroyers.  From  the  level  sea.  nothing  could 
have  been  .seen  but  the  hrst  ship  or  two;  wherea.s 
from  the  elevated  position  from  which  this  photograph 
must  have  been  made,  we  get  a s])lendid  view  of  tlie 
whole  swarm,  lying  cosily  at  anchor  side  liy  side.  There 
are  realistic  photographs  of  shi|)s  actually  sinking,  with 
cargoes  floating  on  the  water;  we  .sec  the  oil  on  the  sea 
where  a submarine  has  Ireen  destroyed;  we  are  given 
graphic  views  of  convoys  zigzaging  across  the  ocean 
with  their  hghting  e.scorts;  smoke-screens,  depth- 
charges,  life  in  a submarine — all  such  subjects  hgure 
on  the  walls,  and  there  is  an  enormous  ])hotograph  of 
the  "Vindictive"  after  she  returned  from  the  Zee- 
lirugge,  showing  her  shattered  and  shell-torn  side. 

This  exhibition  is  sncIi  an  nn((ualified  success  that 
people  wait  in  long  lines  to  olitain  ailmission,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  later  tlie  Navy  will  give  us  a further 
glimpse  of  its  doings  in  which  would  no  doubt  figure 
some  of  file  many  I’.  S.  .sailors  and  ships  fhat  are 
now  in  our  home-waters. 

.Verial  photography  is  responsible  for  tlie  cheering 
news  that  Zeelirugge  canal  is  still  blocked  and  quite 
nnusable.  VVe  learn  this  not  only  from  the  (fernian 
photograph  exhiliited  at  the  Prince's  (fallery,  but  from 
negatives  recently  made  by  onr  own  airmen.  In  any 
otlier  war  we  should  have  had  to  judge  of  this  only  b\- 
the  lessened  sufmiarine  activity;  but  now  flying  cam- 
eras can  make  studies  of  their  "sitters  " even  under 
water,  and  work  well  within  the  enemy-lines.  Pho- 
tography in  the  air  is  rapidly  being  divided  into  two 
branches,  viz.;  aii'iilane-work,  and  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  from  airships.  'I'he  methods  of  the  former  are 
already  familiar  to  Ihe  imfilic;  but  so  far  we  have 
heard  little  of  the  camera  man's  doings  on  the  air- 
ship, d'hese  floating  gas-bags  have  far  better  chances 
to  get  deliberately  good  iihotographs.  as  they  are  con- 
tinually at  very  low  allitudes  and  can  hover  over  their 
prey,  d'hey  are  mneh  used  for  spotting  submarines 
and  carry  a hxed.  fairly  large  camera,  ailajitcd  and 
arranged  to  the  best  advantage  for  their  particular 
jnirpose.  Hut  this  fixed  camera  is  usele.ss  to  illus- 
trate the  doings  of  the  airship-crew  when  aboard  I heir 
weird  craft,  and  Wanl  Mnir.  who  has  lately  left  the 
army  and  is  now  engaged  on  pro|)aganda-work,  has 
been  allowed  to  take  a lri[)  in  one  of  lhe.se  coastal  air- 
shi|)S  and,  what  is  more,  to  take  his  own  camera  with 
him.  and  Ihe  results  have  been  reiiroduced  in  a recent 
number  of  ('oiintrii-LiJr,  Ills  inelures  and  aeeom|ia- 
nying  article  give  almost  Ihe  Hrst  intimations  of  these 
useful  airships  that  have  been  alloweil  to  apjiear  in 
Ihe  [iress,  and  they  reveal  an  exlensi\'e  and  elheieni 
offensive  organization  that  the  public  had  hardly 
dreamecl  of. 

For  four  years  now,  we  have  been  educated  u|)  to 
the  iniquity  of  waste.  "Winning  llu>  War  in  the 
Kitchen"  is  a well-known  adage  lo  eneonrage  house- 
wives. Pint  there  is  a eomie  side  lo  Ihe  eeonom>- 
erusade.  When  we  go  lo  buy  the  eommunily  jam  that 
is  being  made  in  the  fruit-gp'ow  ing  villages,  we  lia\'e 
lo  provide  empty  pots.  For  instance,  if  we  want  six 
two-poiind  pots  of  si  rawberry-jani,  we  iiiiisl  gi\-e  in 
exchange  pots  that  will  hold  Iweixe  pounds,  and  not 
a penny  is  deducted  from  the  \ery  high  goverimieiil- 
arranged  price  that  the  jam  liriug's.  .V  niiieli  more 


attractive  scheme  is  that  of  [jliotographie  ])lates. 
We  hear  that,  owing  to  the  sliortage  of  glass,  our 
future  orders  for  i)lates  can  he  executed  only  if  we 
i-eturn  "a  ciuautity  of  old  negative  gla.ss  equal  to  7.5 
[)ereent.  of  the  area  ordered,  " It  is  a sound  idea, 
really,  and  there  are  few  of  us  who  are  not  glad  to  get 
rid  of  some  failures  which  take  up  valuahle  room  on 
the  shelves.  Hut  when  ])hotograi)hers  realize  that 
these  space-wasters  have  actually  a money-value 
(seven  shillings  a gross  for  half-plate  size)  they  will 
the  more  readily  send  them  along  to  the  maker  to  be 
turned  into  fresh  material  on  which  to  try  again. 
.Vlso.  this  is  the  time  to  di.spose  of  old  ap])aratus,  for 
everything  i)hotogra])hie  has  shot  u]j  in  ])riee.  There 
are  some  high-grade  small  English  cameras  that  are 
at  the  moment  virtually  uuohtainalile  new,  and  sec- 
ond-hand examples  of  particidar  jjatterns,  if  in  good 
order,  are  bringing  more  than  they  cost  when  new. 

An  English  View  of  Photo -Profiteering 

“Xii’E  ohi  game  these  photographic  manufacturers 
ami  ilealers  are  idaying  on  ns.  I don't  think.  Must 
take  ns  for  a lot  of  milk  and  water  idiots.  Regular 
profiteerers  I call  thou.  Ought  to  be  shot  at  dawn, 
or  the  night  liefore.  That's  what  I'd  do  with  the 
whole  moll  of  them.  Look  at  the  jirice  of  plates. 

hat  they  want  to  do  is  to  make  a dozen  plates  and 
get  just  the  .same  price  as  they  used  to  have  the  cheek 
to  ask  for  a gross." 

"Hut  surely  jilates  do  not  co.st  twelve  times  what 
they  used  to  cost?" 

"Who  said  they  did.^  Yon  wait.  They'll  cost  all 
that,  and  more,  liefore  they're  ilone.  They  are  only 
just  heginning.  Ami  they  talk  about  increased  cost 
of  production.  Increased  fiddlesticks.  Have  yon 
ever  worked  out  how  mneh  silver  tliere  is  in  a qnarter- 
]i!ate.^  It  isn't  a ton,  is  it.^  Xor  yet  a pound.  ,\nd 
they  talk  aliont  the  shortage  of  glass.  Rot!  Just 
the  same  as  rabbits  in  cold  storage.  I know  someone 
who's  seen  them.  Millions  of  them.  Stacked  right 
iqi  to  the  roof  and  covered  with  icicles." 

"Hut  yon  can  hardly  expect  the  (ilate-makers  to 
n.se  frozen  rabbits  instead  of  glass." 

“'riiat's  it!  He  funny  about  it.  .lolly  fine  joke 
jiaying  ]ionnds  and  ponmls  for  a.  few  mouldy  little 
jilates.  What  1 am  saying  is  that  the  makers  have 
got  iilenly  of  glass,  d'hey  know  their  way  about.  I 
reckon  that  after  every  air-raid  they  .send  hundreds  of 
motor  loi'i'ies  around  anil  ]iiek  up  thousands  of  tons 
of  broken  glass,  and  then  just  melt  it  down  again 
and  hide  it.  so  as  to  pretend  the\’  haven't  got  any. 
book  at  all  the  mmsed  greenhouses.  Plenty  of  them 
are  glazed  with  old  negative  glasses  already  cut  to 
size.  .Inst  take  them  out  and  run  a bit  of  elieaji  emul- 
sion over  them,  and  there  yon  are.  'I'hey  don't  want 
to  make  jilates.  What  they  are  after  is  to  keep  on 
putting  U|i  the  iiriee  till  there  isn't  a single  iihotog- 
rapher  left,  .so  that  they  can  take  things  easy." 

"Why  should  they  be  so  eager  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.^" 

:};  * * -t 

"Mere  details.  Matter  of  .system.  What  yon 
want  is  to  smash  the  mannfaetnrei’s  and  ])iit  all  their 
huge  profits  in  your  own  pockets  and  War-Loan. 
What's  the  matter  with  yon  is  that  yon  can't  think. 
'5(111  don't  take  a broad  and  .scTisible  view  of  things. 

5 on  think  lieeanse  \(>n  are  heing  robbed,  and  pro- 
liteered,  and  exploited,  yon  must  always  keep  on 
having  it  done  to  yon.  Xot  me.  1 like  to  think 
ont  how  it  can  all  he  stoi)])ed.  and  put  on  a fair,  Imsi- 


ness-Iike  footing.  If  everyone  made  his  own  beer, 
the  breweries  would  jolly  soon  shut  up,  and  we  ought 
to  start  making  our  own  plates.  In  twenty-four  hours 
all  the  plate-makers  would  be  falling  over  each  other 
and  treading  on  each  other's  heads  to  sell  us  twelve- 
tens  at  eight  a penny.  That's  a lot  less  than  they 
cost,  if  the  truth  were  only  known. 

" Hy  the  way,  yon  use  photography  only  as  a hobby, 
don't  yon.^  .So,  after  ^dl,  even  if  yon  have  to  do  le.ss, 
or  give  it  up  altogether,  it  is  only  doing  what  we 
have  to  do  in  regard  to  a good  many  other  things  at 
present." 

"Stuff  and  uonsen.se.  Why  should  I give  up  a 
hobby,  or  slack  down  on  it,  or  ]ray  more  for  it.^  I'm 
a boot-manufacturer  in  business,  and  I reckon  I've 
got  a right  to  have  a hobby  and  get  the  stuff  cheap 
for  it,  too.  " 

“Have  yon  i)ut  iq>  the  price  of  your  boots.^” 

“Yon  have  got  about  as  much  sense  as  a cheap 
turnip.  Of  course,  I have  put  up  the  price.  How 
do  you  expect  I could  keep  going,  if  I didn't!  Look 
at  the  )jrice  of  leather,  when  you  can  get  it,  and  the 
jn'ice  of  pa[)er.  and  the  jirice  of  every  blessed  thing 
you  i>ut  into  a boot.  Look  at  the  wages.  Look  at 
the  running  expenses  of  a factory,  and  the  increased 
taxation,  and  the  co.st  of  food.  Do  you  know  what  a 
sovereign’s  worth  to  me  nowadays?  About  two-and- 
nine  (>2!),  instead  ‘•20,  shillings).  It  takes  me  all  my 
time  to  get  lioots  made  at  all,  now;  and  when  I do 
get  them  made.  I've  got  to  charge  a good  old  thump- 
ing |)i'ice  for  them,  or  shut  ujr  altogether.  Hut  I'm 
not  talking  about  boots,  as  you  might  know  if  you 
listened.  W'hat  I'm  talking  about  is  plates.  Plates 
for  photography.  ,\  few  bits  of  cheap  old  glass  with 
a dash  of  gelatine  smeared  over  one  side..  They 
ought  to  be  as  cheai)  as  dirt,  and  not  sold  by  the 
carat,  like  diamonds.  Robbery,  I call  it!" 

The  W'.vlrus,  in  Photography. 

Is  Your  Life  a Hard  One? 

Do  you  jieople  at  home  feel  at  times  that  this  war 
has  made  your  life  pretty  hard?  Read  what  an 
.\meriean  correspondent  writes  about  one  of  our  boys 
who  had  been  doing  his  duty: 

"In  a little  field  hosjiital  west  of  Montdidier  I 
stojiped  at  the  bedside  of  an  .American  boy,  one  of 
those  victims  of  the  (ierman  mustard  gas,  with  which 
the  Hulls  are  making  all  their  jiresent  gains.  His 
eyes  were  matted  with  yellow  |uis  and  he  could  not 
see.  His  face  was  terribly  burned.  His  lips  were 
swollen  and  ])urple.  His  whole  body  had  lieen  turned 
the  color  of  an  Indian,  and  portions  of  it  looked  like 
melted  tiesh,  as  though  it  had  lieen  lirpiefied, 

"d'he  fighting  had  been  renewed  all  along  the 
.Vmeriean  lines,  and  (ierman  wounded  had  begun 
coming  into  our  hospitals,  I said  to  this  soldier: 

■“The  boys  are  gidting  their  revenge  for  you  fellows 
to-night.’  He  smiled  through  his  seared  lips,  and  in 
a voice  so  faint  that  I had  to  bend  down  to  listen,  he 
gasped,  ‘(ioil!  I wish  I was  back  there  with  ’em!'  " 

Do  you  still  think  your  life  a hard  one? 

Help  sup|)ort  that  boy  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ol  hers  doing  their  duty.  Huy  lYar  Savings  Stanqis 
to  the  limit  of  your  eajiaeity. 


The  ’t'ouug  Lady  across  the  lYay  might  say,  but 
hasn't,  that  her  father  never  opens  his  photo-siqiply 
store  on  Sunday  because  he  doesn't  believe  in  .sabot- 
age. The  Sjialiila. 


RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  follotving  jjatents  are  reported  expressly  for 
the  Photo-Era  magazine  from  the  [latent-law  offices 
of  Xorman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Pldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  wliom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Lamp-House  for  Projection-fkimeras  has  l)een 
invented  and  patented  by  Hugh  Idavis.  Rocliester, 
X.Y,.  X'o.  1 a270.'269,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  a Corporation  of  X"e\v  York. 

William  F.  lYiImer  of  Rochester,  X.Y.,  has  been 
issued  a patent  on  a Photographic  ('amera  Xo, 
1,270.280.  Patentee  has  assigned  his  title  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Com])any. 

A Camera-lfack  has  been  patented  l),v  William  F. 
P'olmer  of  Rochester.  X’^.Y.,  assignor  to  the  Pfastman 
Kodak  Company.  The  patent-number  is  1,270,281. 

Patent,  X'o.  1,270,302  on  l)eveloping-A])[)aratus 
for  Photographic  Pdlms  has  been  granted  to  Robert 
Kroedel  of  Rocliester,  X’.Y.,  assignor  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

A Shutter-.\ctuating  Device  has  been  invented  and 
patented  by  Paul  .1.  Marks  of  Rochester,  X’^.Y,,  as- 
signor to  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Patent-mnnlier 
is  1,270,, 337. 

William  iM.  Green  of  Evanston.  Til,,  has  just  been 
granted  patent  Xhi.  1. 270,012  on  a Camera. 

Frederic  Eugene  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  granted  a patent  Xo.  l,20S.8-f7  on  (’olor-l^hotog- 
raphy. 

Austin  Carl  Fisher,  of  Rochester.  X.Y..  has  invented 
a Folding  (.'amera  which  is  disclosed  in  Ids  patent, 
Xo.  1,208.0.50.  lYtentee  has  assigned  Ins  interests 
to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

A Photographic  P^ilm-Spool  has  l.ieen  iiatented  fiy 
Garshom  A.  lliggs  of  Roche.ster.  X.A’.,  a.ssignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Comiianv.  I'he  paten  I -number  is 
1.209.003. 

Patent.  Xo.  1.209.021,  on  a Camera,  has  lieen  issued 
to  Stephen  Tactkian. 

Thomas  Baker  of  Melliourne,  \ ictotia,  .Australia, 
has  been  granted  J’atent.  Xo.  1,209.30.5  on  a Photo- 
graphic Ri.)ll-Film  (.'artridge.  Patentee  has  assigned 
his  rights  to  Eastman  Kodak  (.'ompany. 

An  Autograjihic  (.'amera  has  been  invented  and 
patented  liy  Axel  Dalgaard  Hansen  of  Camillus,  X.A’. 
The  patent-number  is  1,209.4.32. 

Patent.  X'o.  1.209,4.57  on  a Photogra|)hic  Film- 
Holder,  has  been  issued  to  Hiram  S.  Killg-ore  of  Eldon. 
Mo. 

James  R.  Powell  of  (da.sgow.  K> ..  lias  invented  a 
new  and  useful  improvement  on  Photographic  Print- 
ing-Device which  is  disclosed  in  his  patent,  Xo. 
1.2()8.()09.  He  has  assigned  one-half  of  his  interests 
to  (.'hristopher  T.  Grinsfead.  of  (ilasgow.  K,\'. 

,\n  A.ntomatic  Film-Winding  Camera  has  been 
invented  by  George  W.  Toplifi'.  Carl  Bornmann  and 
Ezra  (.'.  Clark  of  Binghamton,  X.\'.,  assignors  to 
.Vnsco  Company.  Binghamton,  X.'V..  a corporation 
of  Xew  York.  The  jiatent  is  X'o.  1.298,80.5. 

James  E.  Ender.  Lionel  W.  Cromption  and  Willard 
( . Burgert  of  Tainiia,  Fla.,  have  been  granted  [latent, 
number  1.271.98.5,  on  a Camera. 

.\  Photo-Chemical  .Vpjiaratus  has  been  [lateuted  by 


Walter  A.  Snelling,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Patent  number 
1,271.790. 

An  ,\utogra[)hic  Device  for  (.’ameras  has  been  in- 
vented and  [latented  by  Charles  (.'.  Finn,  Seattle. 
Wash.  Patent  number  i. 272,02!). 

George  (.'.  Beidlei'  of  Rochester.  X'.  has  invented 
and  patented  a Idiotographing  A[)])aratus.  Patent 
numiier  1,272,190. 

Patent,  number  1,272,227,  on  a Camera,  lias  lieen 
issued  to  William  .John  Crothers,  Toronto.  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Patent,  numlier  1,272.292,  on  a (Yimera,  has  been 
issued  to  Walter  K.  Menus  of  Chelsea,  Mass. 

,\n  Autographic  Camera  [latent,  number  1.270.983, 
has  lieen  issued  to  ,\lexander  S.  Sjiiegel  of  Chicago. 

Oscar  Duperly,  Medellin,  Colombia,  has  lieen 
granted  patent,  number  1,272,022,  on  a I’hotographic 
Camera. 

Patent,  number  1.271,1.59.  on  a Photogra[ihic  Cam- 
era. has  been  issued  to  Margaret  Gioler  and  Roliert 
Chenault  Gioler,  Seattle.  Wash. 

A Film-Shifting  Mechanism  for  Cameras  has  been 
invented  and  [latenteil  by  Orville  Weis,  of  Thayer. 
Kan.  Patent  number  1,274,223. 

Patent,  number  1.274.292,  on  Photogra|ihic  Shutter, 
has  been  granted  to  Otto  M.  Griiss.  Jamaica,  Xb  ., 
assigned  to  Sinpilex  Photo-I’roducts  (.'om|iany,  Morris 
Park,  X'.  Y..  a cor[ioration  of  Xew  York. 

James  . Ramsay,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  A’.,  has  been 
granted  [latent,  numlier  1.273,183,  on  a Camera. 

Patent,  number  1,273,373,  on  a Photo-Camera,  has 
been  granted  to  Echi  R.  Iwaganii,  of  Cbicago. 

Method  of  and  Article  for  Making  Photogra[ilis  has 
been  invented  and  [latented  liy  John  G.  Caf.staff,  of 
Rochester,  Xew  York,  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak 
( 'oni[iany,  Rochester. 

John  G.  Jones,  Rochester.  X.  Y.,  has  invented  and 
[latented  a Photographic  Film-Cartridge.  Patent 
number  1, 272,434.  Patentee  has  assigned  his  title 
to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

.5.  Su|i|iort  for  Cameras,  Machine-Guns  and  the  like. 
I’atent,  number  1, 272, .574,  has  been  granted  to  ^^illianl 
AI.  Thomas.  X'ew  A ork  City,  assigned  to  Thomas 
Oberkirch  ('onpiany.  Limited.  Xew  Adrk  ( ity,  a.  cor- 
[loration  of  X'ew  A’ork. 

Patent,  number  l,272,7i)8.  on  Camera,  lias  been 
granted  to  William  M.  Green.  Evanston.  111. 

Besides  these  [latents  there  have  been  many  this 
month  anil  [irevious  mouths  which  have  been  with- 
held from  i.ssue  by  the  I'niled  Slates  Patent  OHice  in 
order  that  they  will  not  become  known  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Cnited  States.  There  are  many  inventions 
pertaining  to  [ihotogra[ihy  which  are  of  \'ital  mi[ior- 
taiice  to  the  War-De[)arlment . Photogra[ihy  has 
[)la\ed  a big  [lart  in  tlie  war  U[i  to  the  [iresent  time 
and  [ironuses  to  be  of  still  greater  importance. 

.Speed  in  P'orming  a Judgment 

She:  “IIow  can  you  mistake  a chow  for  a collie? 
Why,  I can  tell  a chow  the  minute  I see  one." 

He  (a  eamera-ex[iert) : "I  beat  you-  I can  tell  one 
in  a second.  " 


WITH  THE 


TRADE 


Cerman  Lenses 

A v examination  of  onr  a(lvertising-i)ages  of  tlie  period 
]>rece(ling  the  heginning  of  the  ])resent  world-war,  will 
show  that  I he  English-made  lenses  were  consjiicnons 
l)V  their  ahsence.  The  reason  is  difficnit  to  find, 
unless  that  the  English  lens-makers  relied  too  con- 
fidently upon  their  past  reputation.  The  matter  is 
referred  to.  editorially,  in  a recent  issue  of  Amateur 
I'hoiogrnpher  and  Phofoi/raph^.  correspondent, 

referring  to  a recent  ])aragra|)h  in  the.se  columns  on 
the  subject  of  (ierman  lenses,  writes:  'After  all,  there 
was  some  excuse  for  Sir  Eric  Geddes's  belief  that  i)ho- 
togra])hic  lenses  were  a.  German  ])roduct,  for  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  in  ])re-war  times 
the  German  makers,  taken  as  a whole,  adrertiscd  their 
goods  far  more  exteusireli/  than  the  British  makers. 
With  one  or  Iwo  e.xceijtions.  the  latter  .seemed  content 
to  rest  on  the  laurels  they  acquired  before  the  Hun- 
makers  came  along.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  finest 
advertisement  of  all  is  an  appreciative  user:  and  Brit- 
ish makers  have  always  enjoyeil  this  to  the  full,  as  the 
beautiful  (piality  of  their  instruments  deserved.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  them 
allowed  their  (lerman  competitors  to  lieat  them  in  the 
matter  of  pnhlieiti/.  The  British  makers  of  magnetos 
for  motor-car  use  have  organized  themselves  and  are 
carrying  on  a,  joint  campaign  of  advertising  on  a big- 
scale;  so  that,  when  once  the  war  is  over  and  they  are 
again  in  a position  to  supply,  they  will  liave  a strong- 
position,  owing  to  maintained  and  increased  gooilwill. 
Every  photographer  in  the  country,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, should  have  had  imiiressed  upon  him  the 
fact  that  there  is  a great  Ifritish  lens-making  industry, 
able  and  reaily  to  ])rovide  him  with  the  best  of  tools 
for  his  work.  It  might  even  be  carried  so  far  that 
Cabinet  Aliiiisters  in  the  future  might  have  at  least 
a suspicion  of  its  existence.  Every  month's  delay  in 
initiating  it.  increases  the  leeway  that  will  have  to 
be  made  up  when  trade  once  more  becomes  a thiiig 
to  be  sought  for." 

A Folding  Drying-Net 

.\  (-OMP.U-T,  collaiisible  dryiiig-net  has  been  [ilaced 
oil  the  English  market.  The  eni])loyment  of  a net  is 
the  most  sat i.sfactory  way  to  ilry  iirints  and  enlarge- 
ments, and  this  method  is  coming  rapidly  into  more 
general  use.  The  dryiiig-net  consists  of  four  .strong- 
canes  joining-  at  the  ends,  and  machined  muslin  to 
stretch  over  the  frame,  the  size  of  which,  when  as- 
sembled, is  about  K)  X ;kS  inches.  Special  advantages 
are  that  the  frame  is  dismantleil  in  a few  .seconds,  and. 
when  folded  up.  takes  up  no  more  room  than  an  um- 
brella. The  lonvenicnce  of  storing  and  keeriing  the 
drying-net  clean  is  obvious. 

English  workers,  always  eager  and  able  to  ]U-e[)are 
home-made  devices,  ad<»pted  the  idea  of  a ilryiiig-trame 
some  time  ago.  Some  utilize  two  old,  largi'  picture- 
frames,  one  larger  than  the  other,  across  which  a piece 
of  line  muslin  is  stretched  tightly.  The  larger  one  is 
then  hiiil  Hat  on  a large  l:dile,  with  several  full-sized 
sheets  of  blot t ing-])aper  between,  ami  in  close  contact. 
'I'he  wet  prints,  from  whii-h  tlic  water  h.is  been  rlrained. 


are  then  |)laced  face  down  on  the  frame,  follo'ived  by  tlie 
smaller  one.  on  top  of  w liich  several  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper  are  laid.  X wide  print-roller  is  then  passed  sev- 
eral times  to  and  fro  over  the  protected  jirints  which 
will  then  be  found  to  be  surface-dry,  and  soon  -will  be 
entirely  dry.  The  method  is  an  old  one,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  certainly  efficacious. 

Hypo  Expensive  in  England 

I.\  an  editorial  reference  to  the  present  high  prices 
of  photographic  supplies,  we  should  have  mentioned 
how  fortunate  American  consumers  are  compared  to 
the  English.  ,\.s  an  instance,  hyposu![)hite  of  soda 
retails  in  this  country  at  eight  cents  a pound — only 
three  cents  more  than  several  years  ago — and,  by  the 
keg  (100  lbs,),  at  five  cents  a i)ound.  La.st  July,  hypo 
was  quoted  at  84  shillings  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.),  in  Eng- 
land— at  the  rate  of  eighteen  cents  a pound;  but  by 
the  iKUind,  at  retail,  tweiiti/-firc  cents  or  more.  Other 
supplie.s — chemicals,  porcelain  trays,  darkroom-lamps, 
etc. — are  also  higher,  there,  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  Most  Expensive  Camera-lens  in  America 

A THIEF  entered  a well-known  and  successful  com- 
mercial jihoto-stiidio.  not  far  from  Boston,  U.  S. 
several  months  ago,  and  stole  a valuable  camera-lens. 
The  jirojirietor,  appreciating  the  advertising- value  of 
the  occurrence,  saw  to  it  that  the  facts  were  reported 
in  the  daily  press,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  loss  was 
not  undcre.diinated!  In  fact,  he  declared  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand that  the  stolen  lens  (of  American  make) 
was  worth  about  $2,000,  when  in  reality  and  at  present 
war-prices  its  value  is  aliout  $000!  He  ought  to  be 
in  the  class  of  war-iirofiteers  who  figure  their  gains  at 
several  hundred  per  cent! 

Tribute  to  Photo-Magazines 

The  salesman-in-chief  of  a very  large  store  declares 
that  his  firm  subscribed  direct  to  all  the  principal  papers 
dealing  with  the  trades  in  which  they  were  interested. 
.Vfter  remaining  in  the  various  departments  for  two 
or  three  days  the  jiapers  may  lie  taken  home  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  Careful  olrservaf ion  revealed  the 
fact  dial  the  most  assiduous  reader  of  the  trade-jiapers 
made  the  most  efficient  assistant  in  the  various  shops. 


Substitutes  for  Dryplates 

d'uE  photogra])hers  in  England  are  much  disturbed 
over  the  growing  scarcity  of  glass,  and  are  agitating 
the  adoption  of  suitable  substitutes.  Some  suggest 
the  return  to  jiaper  stri])ping-film  which  was  used  .so 
successfully  with  the  first  kodak,  thirty  years  ago. 
Others  advocate  photo-coated  (laper.  which  ought  to 
be  feasible,  for  such  an  article  is  used  extensively  in 
X-ray  work.  I’lates  coated  first  with  gelatine  and 
then  with  emulsion — so  that  after  the  expo.sed  plate 
has  been  develoiied.  fixed  and  washed,  the  entire  film 
can  be  striiiped  from  the  glass,  and  the  latter  recoated 
— ought  to  sohe  the  lu’oblem. 
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ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,  Ne\vY)rk. 


The  Right  Camera 
for  Th  ese  Stirring  Times 

Picture  opportunities  are  plentiful.  Be 
ready  for  them  with  the  Ansco  V-P  No.  2. 
It  rests  so  lightly  in  your  pocket,  and  gets 
into  action  so  quickly,  that  you  will  want  to 
carry  it  with  you  always.  Its  fast  anastigmat 
lens,  in  exclusive  combination  with  a simple 
micrometer  focusing  device,  assures  pictures 
sharp  and  clear  in  every  detail. 


ANSCO 

CAMERAS  e^SPEEDEXFILM 

The  watch-case  cover  protecting  the 
high  grade  lens,  the  genuine  fine  grain 
leather  covering  and  the  superb  work- 
manship are  in  perfect  harmonj^  with  the 
pictures  it  takes,  and 
unite  in  making  the 
Ansco  V-P  No.  2 a 
camera  which  you 
will  be  proud  to  own. 


Write  for  specimeii  picture 
071  Cyko  Paper.  The7t  ask 
the  Ansco  dealer  for  a 
de/nonsti'ation. 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 makes  2'A  x 3'A  inch 
pictures.  Equipped  uvith  Modico  Anastigmat 
lens,  F7.5,  S2O.OO;  nvith  Ansco  Anastigmat 
lens,  E6.3,  $27.50-,  in  Extraspeed  Bionic 
shutter  Vnaximuin  speed  1 200  second). 

Other  Ansco  Cameras  $2.75  up. 
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Wedgwood  to  Talbot 

(Second  of  the  “Professor  Pyro  ” Talks) 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


last  Saturday's  meeting,  if  you 
dll  rememl)er,’'  Professor  Pyro 
legan,  “I  pointed  out  that,  al- 
hough  tlic  sixteenth  century 
irought  to  us  Fabricius'  discovery 
of  tlie  action  of  liglit  tipon  nitrate  of  silver  and  the 
seventeenth  gave  to  the  world  Porta's  Camera 
Obscura,  the  eighteenth  century  saw  but  little 
advancement  in  the  science  of  ])hotogra|)hy  due 
— without  a doubt — to  the  fact  that,  u]>  to  that 
time,  no  way  to  fix  the  ])hotographic  image  had 
been  introduced  successfully, 

"'fo  follow  closely  upon  tlie  develoijmcnts 
ushered  in  by  the  opening  of  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  necessary  that  we  now  shift  the  scene 
to  England,  The  year  is  180‘-2  and  the  scene  is 
a |jorcelain-establishment.  However,  instead  of 
pottering  around  with  jiottery,  we  diseover  that 
the  jirojirietor,  d'homas  Wedgwood  by  name, 
spends  most  of  Ins  time  in  a little  exiieriinental 
room  which  he  has  eqin'iijnsl  in  one  of  the  work- 
shops, Here  we  find  him  busily  at  work  coating 
small  pieces  of  white  leather  with  silver  chloride. 
On  these  leather-strips,  after  much  labor,  he 
produces  what  he  fondly  calls  ‘sun-pictnres.' 
I'hese  are  mcrcl\’  images  caused  by  jilacing  a 
number  of  oiiaipie  objects  upon  the  sensitize(l 
surface  he  has  preiiared.  The  sun  turns  the 
exi>osed  portion  of  this  sensitive  emulsion  black, 
whereas  the  jiarts  covered  by  the  opaipie  object 
remain  white. 

■‘Put,  like  his  [ircdi'cessors,  we  note  that 
W edgwood  gets  no  further  with  his  experiments 
than  to  jiroducc  the  image  and,  noting  this  fact, 
we  no  longer  wonilcr  why  the  air  of  his  little 
experimental  chamber  is  of  such  an  intense  shade 
of  bine.  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  the 
result  of  years  of  untiring  effort  continue  to  turn 
black  in  the  sun  until  the  precious  images  you 
had  succeeded  in  obtaitnng  were  obliteratcfl, 
leaving  not  even  a trac-e  behindf 


“During  the  latter  half  of  the  yeai'  1802. 
AVedgwood  was  assisted  in  his  experiments  by 
Sir  Hnmphry  Davy,  an  English  chemist  of  note 
and  the  originator  of  the  miner's  safety  lamj). 
known  to  this  day  as  a ‘davy’  in  honor  of  its 
inventor.  Put  even  the  partnershi])  of  this 
learned  scholar  failed  to  unearth  the  dark  secret 
of  how  to  ‘fix  the  image,'  if  we  are  to  judge  by  a 
])apcr,  written  by  Wedgwood  (with  observations 
by  Sir  IInmj)hry  Davy)  entitled  ‘An  account 
of  a method  of  co])ying  paintings  and  of  making 
l>rofiles  by  the  agency  of  light  u])on  nitrate  of 
silver.’  This  paper  ajjjjcared  in  The  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  18(t.‘k  and  gives  a resume 
of  the  ])hotographic  experiments  conducti'il  l)y 
W edgwood  and  Davy.  At  the  close  of  the  state- 
ment, Sir  Hnmphry  Davy  remarks  that,  ‘noth- 
ing but  a method  of  preventing  the  unshaded 
parts  of  the  delineation  from  being  colored  by 
cx])osurc  to  the  ilay  is  wanting  to  render  this 
l)roccss  as  useful  as  it  is  elegant.' 

"Put  a good  deal  of  water  was  to  flow  under 
London  Pridge  before  this  ‘method  of  prcx  t'utiug 
the  unshaded  ])arts  from  being  colored  by  cx|)os- 
nre  to  the  <lay’  was  to  be  given  to  the  world.  It 
was  not  until  1819  that  Sir  John  Frederick  \N  ill- 
iam  Hers(  •hcl,  a famous  English  scientist,  di.sc'ox’- 
cred  the  |)ropertics  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ami 
its  aeti(Ui  on  the  salts  of  silver.  This  'find' 
brought  to  an  end  the  chase  after  the  ever- 
elusiv('  and  ever-evasive  ‘image-fixer.'  ^^ilh- 
out  .Sir  Hersehers  contribution  to  the  .seieuee. 
|)hotography,  in  all  liki'lihooil,  would  not  have 
advanced  beyond  the  [)oint  where  Weiigwood 
and  Da\’.v  had  left  it. 

“d’o  Sir  Her.sehel  also  goes  the  honor  of  ha\- 
iug  made  the  first  photographic  glass-plate.  P.\’ 
|)reeipitating  iodide,  bromide  ami  chloride  of 
silver,  and  fixing  a thin  coating  of  these  eom- 
pouiids  on  a sheet  of  glass,  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a sensitized  surface.  When  exposed  ami 


fixed  ill  hyposiiljihite  of  soda,  tliis  ‘plate'  pro- 
duced a pliotograjiliic  image. 

“It  miglit  also  be  well  to  mention,  in  passing,  that 
the  blue-print  process,  the  manipulation  of  which 
no  doubt  gave  you  a great  deal  of  pleasure  in  your 
amateur  days,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  delight- 
ful results,  was  also  the  discovery  of  Sit  Herschel. 

“AVith  a method  of  fixing  the  photographic 
image  finally  discoverc-d,  photography  now  began 
to  make  rapid  strides  forward.  In  almost  every 
country,  scientists  and  chemists  began  to  experi- 
ment with  things  jihotographic  and,  in  Englaml 
alone,  jiatent  after  jiatent  was  granted  for  im- 
jirovenients  in  jiicture-making  jiroeesses. 

"However,  the  greatest  ‘jiateut-grabber’  of 
that  day  was — without  a doubt — Henry  Fox 
Talbot,  a celebrated  English  scientist.  I’hoto- 
grajihie  history  records  no  less  than  a dozen 
jiatents  granted  to  him  in  as  many  years.  The.se 
included  everything  from  a hot  hypo-bath  to 
make  jirints  permanent  (although  Sir  John  Her- 
•schel,  if  you  remember,  first  used  hypo  in  1819) 
to  a process  of  using  albumen  to  give  a gloss  to 
the  surface  of  paper  and  a method  to  make 
engravings  on  steel  by  means  of  photograjihy. 

"However,  desjiite  his  ‘ jiatent-grabbing’  jiro- 
cli\  ities,  Talbot  did  more  for  the  advancement 
of  photography  than  did  any  other  man  uj)  to 
his  time.  He  is  the  true  father  of  j)hotogra])hy 
as  it  is  used  to-day,  for  he  jirepared  his  earliest 
negatives  on  jiaper  in  18,‘39 — a ‘film’  negative, 
surely — if,  by  the  word  ‘filin'  is  meant  a nega- 
tive made  on  a hexiljle  sujiport.  Let  me  give 
.\  ()U,  in  as  brief  a time  as  I can  manage  it,  a sum- 
mary of  Talbot's  photographic  career. 

"lake  many  of  the  men  wlio  had  gone  before 
him,  Talbot  started  along  the  road  of  experimen- 
tation by  using  the  camera  obscura.  AAdiile  work- 
ing with  I’oi'ta's  invention  during  a sketching  trip 
at  Lake  Como,  during  the  later  half  of  the  year 
183;?,  he,  too,  was  fa.seinated  by  the  ‘fix-the-image' 
jiroblem  and  at  once  commenced  to  work  on  a 
method  by  which  to  accom])lish  this  object. 

"In  1834,  only  one  year  after  he  liegau  to 
ex])eriment,  d'alliot  had  already  ])rogressed  to 
the  extent  of  coating  nitrate  of  silver  on  a sheet 
of  pa])er,  drying  it,  and  tlien  ex])osing  tlie  sen- 
sitizeil  surface  to  tlie  sun  to  form  an  image. 
Soon  he  ili.scoverecl  that  (he  less  salt  there  was 
in  his  emulsion  the  (|nicker  the  action  of  the  light 
wouhl  darken  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  further 
experimentation  conxinceil  him  (pnckly  that  salt 
hail  such  a deterrent  efi'ect  on  the  jirogress  of 
(he  iirinting,  that  a bath  of  salt  could  be  u.sed  to 
|)re\'ent  the  sun  from  furlher  darkening  the 
image  and  from  lowering  its  lirilliance. 

"The  next  step  came  when  Talbot  liegan  to 
obtain  distinct  and  xery  pleasing  images  of 


leaves,  laces  and  other  flat  objects  by  placing 
them  on  a sensitized  sheet  of  paper.  But  when 
he  placed  this  same  paper  in  the  foens  of  a cam- 
era ob.scura  he  found  that,  even  after  an  hour’s 
exposure,  the  image  on  the  sensitized  surface 
was  not  strong  enough  to  be  discernible.  From 
this  stage  he  worked  solely  with  a view  to  re- 
duce the  time  of  exposure  and  finally  succeeded — 
by  the  use  of  more  sensitive  emulsions  and  a dif- 
ferent method  of  coating  the  paper — in  reducing 
the  time  considerably. 

“In  1839  Talbot  read  before  the  Royal  Societj^ 
a pajier  dealing  with  a process  which  he  called 
Photogenic  Drawing  or  Calotype.  The  prints 
produced  by  this  jirocess  were  made  solely 
through  the  action  of  light.  Briefly,  the  method 
Talbot  used  can  be  thus  de.scribed;  He  took  fine 
writing-paper  and  .soaked  it  in  a weak  solution  of 
common  .salt.  Then  he  brushed  one  side  of 
the  pajier  two  or  three  times  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and,  when  dry,  exposed  it  in 
the  camera  until  the  image  was  printed  out  by 
the  action  of  the  light.  This  made  the  negative, 
which  was  then  rendered  transparent  by  im- 
mersing in  melted  wax  or  boiled  oil,  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  a second  sheet  of  sensitized 
paj>er  and  again  exposed  to  daylight.  The  posi- 
tive print  thus  obtained  was  then  fixed  in  salt- 
water; but  this  fixing-medium  was  afterwards 
changed  to  hyposulphite  of  soda,  following  Her- 
.schel's  di.scovcry  of  the  properties  of  this  indis- 
pen.sable  chemical. 

“In  1844  Talbot  imblished  the  first  book  in 
the  world  to  be  illustrated  by  actual  photo- 
graphs. The  title  of  this  work  was  ‘The  Pencil 
Of  Nature’  and  the  whole  edition  was  confined 
to  eight  volumes.  Each  book  contained  a dozen 
or  so  actual  jihotographs,  about  eight  by  ten 
inches  in  size,  and  on  each  ])hotograph  was 
pasted  a notiee  to  the  effect  that  the  illustrations 
were  nunle  by  the  agency  of  light  alone,  without 
any  aid  from  the  artist’s  jiencil;  that  they  were 
the  actual  jiictures  them.selves  and  not,  as  might 
be  siii)i)osed,  engravings  in  imitation. 

“I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
photographic  copy  of  one  of  the  illustrations 
which  appeared  in  this  book,  and  you  will  find 
it  pinned  to  an  easel  in  the  aisle,  as  you  jiass  out. 
J'he  picture,  you  will  note,  rejiresents  the  en- 
trance-gateway to  the  (Queen’s  College,  and  was 
evidently  made  from  a window  opposite. 

“Talbot  was  so  eager  to  imiiress  jieojile  with 
the  fact  that  the  illustrations  in  his  books  were 
different  from  those  appearing  in  any  other  vol- 
ume of  his  time,  that,  in  addition  to  the  notice 
jiasteil  to  each  ])hotogra])h,  he  .says,  in  his  intro- 
duction: ‘In  this  book  is  made  the  first  attenpit 
to  jmblish  a series  of  jiictures  wholly-  illustrated 
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by  the  new  art  of  Pliotogeiiic  drawing'.  Tlie 
plates  of  tins  work  have  been  obtained  by  tlie 
mere  action  of  liglit  n])on  sensitive  ])aper.  They 
liave  })een  formed  and  (lei)ieted  by  ojjtical  and 
eliemical  nu'ans  alone.’ 

“But  wlnle  Talbot  was  tlius  ex])erimenting 
witlr  photogra])lnc  prints  made  on  jjaper,  otlier 
men,  in  otlier  climes,  were  filazing  a trail  in  other 
directions.  In  France,  jiarticularly,  interesting 
theories  were  being  worked  out;  wonderful  ex- 
lieriments  were  being  jierformed;  and  many 
brilliant  chapters  were  being  added  rapidly  to 
the  history  of  iihotograjihy. 

“But  the  tale  of  these  develojnnents,  and  of 
the  nren  who  slaved  and  toiled  to  perfect  them, 
is  long  in  the  telling,  so  that  1 will  reserve  this 
part  of  my  narrative  until  the  third  ‘gathering 
of  the  clan"  on  next  Saturday  morning.” 


There  is  no  estimating,  as  yet.  the  wonderful 
work  photogra])hy  has  already  done,  is  doing 
to-day,  and  will  do  still  better  in  the  future,  no 
doubt,  in  reducing  the  historical  myth  and  legend, 
the  bounce  and  buncombe,  the  decejition  and 
concealment,  that  have  always  surrounded  the 
making  of  history.  IIcTcafti-r.  everything  will 


be  confirmi'd,  or  contradicted,  by  the  facts  as 
they  stand  in  black  and  white — and,  indeed,  in 
colors,  in  some  cases  and  in  motion.  Ferhaps 
invention  is  already  on  the  eve  of  catching,  too. 
the  noise  of  battle,  the  very  shouts  of  command, 
the  roar  of  exjilosions,  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  yelling  of  the  charging  lines.  It  seems 
almost  a ])rofanation  even  to  dream  of  “canning" 
such  a horrih  ing  cataclysm  as  a.  bloody  battle. 
But,  jierhaps,  it  will  be  another  aid  towards  real- 
izing the  millennial  dream  of  making  an  end  of 
wars  forever.  If  ever  there  were  a.  vivid  exposi- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  jiromise  that 
“the  truth  shall  make  us  free,"  it  would  lie  in 
the  ])ortraying  of  the  real  truth  about  a battle, 
that  would  resull  from  comjilcte  ri'alistic  ])hoto- 
graphs,  and  |)honograph  “records"  of  it.  V 
know  from  our  own  everyday  ex|)ericiice  in  read- 
ing the  newspapers  how  ditlicull  it  is  to  get  al 
the  real  facts  of  an>'  occurrence-  how  it  takes 
>'ears  of  time  in  some  criminal  cases,  months  of 
cross-examining-  of  witnessi's — in  jiolitica.l  (jues- 
tions.  “])robes,”  and  rejiorts,  and  minority  rc|)orts 
— and  then,  when  all  has  been  long  forgotten,  a, 
view  may  be  reached  through  soni(>  ])crsonal 
letter  or  confession  that  upsets  I Ik-  whole  fabric, 
“d’he  Listener.”  liosfoti  Evcninij  Tnniurn'pt. 


How  I Beat  the  Official  Photographer 

HERBERT  W.  GLEASON 


was  at  tlif  Sail  Francisco  Exposi- 
oii  in  191.5.  1 liad  notliing  against 

ic  Official  I’liotograplicr;  not  at 
1.  He  was  a very  wortliy  chap, 
1(1  worked  liard  to  make  good  the 
.$.'50. (100  honns  wliicli  lie  liad  given  to  the  ex])o- 
sition-anthorities  for  liis  exclusive  privilege.  I 
ho])e  that  he  succeeded.  But,  like  all  amateurs. 
I had  the  self-satisfied  feeling  that  I could  make 
lietter  jihotograijlis  than  ho  could — for  my  piir- 
])ose,  I mean — and  the  ex])osition-aiithorities,  in 
\ iew  of  the  aforesaid  honns.  jint  certain  ohstacles 
in  m>'  way. 

It  was  like  this.  I had  invested  in  a Century 
Extra  (irand  Senior  Sjiecial  5x7  camera,  with 
a whole  hatti'ry  of  Goerz  lenses,  and  had  jiarted 
with  a good  many  hard-earned  dollars  to  ])ay 
my  way  across  the  continent  to  see  the  San 
Franci.seo  Ex]iosition.  I not  only  wanted  to 
see  it,  hilt  [ wanted  iiinch  more  to  jihotograph 
it.  Indeed,  if  I had  been  conpielled  to  choo.se 
lietweeii  the  two,  I would  have  very  iiiiich  ]>re- 
ferred  to  j)hotogra])h  it  rather  than  see  it.  (All 
amatenr  jihotographers  will  understand  what  I 
mean.)  I knew  beforehand  that  I was  to  meet 
a great  number  of  sn|)erb  subjects  on  the  exjiosi- 
tion-gronnds,  and  life  was  not  worth  the  living 
until  I had  had  a chance  to  capture  .somi'  of 
them  with  ni>’  camera. 

But  when  I arrived  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  ex|)osition-grounds,  I was  amazecl,  chagrined, 
confounded,  and  plunged  into  the  (lepths  of  de- 
s|iair  1)^’  what  I saw.  .Just  inside  the  gate  there 
was  a big  sign  with  staring  letters: 

"Nof  AMEKA  LAHIIEH  TIIA.X  4x5  IXrilE.S  IN  SIZE, 
AND  NO  TKIPOD  OK  OTllEH  AKTIFICI.VI.  SUPPOKT 
FOli  CAMEKA  ALLOW  El)  W ITIIIN  THESE  GROUNDS." 

Here  was  a pretty  predicament!  Not  only 
was  my  cherished  C.  E.  G.  S.  S.  camera  tabooed, 
but  I could  not  make  time-exiiosiires  e\en  with 
ni\’  \est-i)oeket  eaniera,  for  there  was  a ban  on 
the  innocent  tri|)od!  What  should  I do.^  AVhy 
hadn't  I been  content  to  stay  in  Boston  and  make 
pictures  of  the  Fenway,  Echo-Bridge,  or  the 
Cnstoni-Honse  'I'ower! 

'I'hen  a,  hap])\’  thought  struck  me.  'I'liere  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules  and.  ver\'  likelw  my  case 

long  distance.  Iiea\y  ex|)ense,  extra-fine  e(|iii|)- 
ineiit,  s])eeially  keen  lesthetic  .sense  (!) — might 
lie  deemed  an  exceiition.  So  1 songlit  out  the 
exposilion-anthorities  and  brought  my  heaviest 
guns  to  bear  on  lliein  in  the  effort  to  get  a sjiecial 
|)erniil  in  ni\'  faxor.  .Ml  in  xain.  d’hey  had 


jiocketed  the  Official  Bhotograjiher's  .$t50,()()0, 
and  they  felt  in  duty-bound  to  jirotect  him.  Then 
I resolved  to  brave  the  lion  in  his  den.  I went 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Official  Photograjiher 
himself,  and  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  a row' 
of  subordinates  I was  ushered  finally  into  his 
august  jiresence.  (A  “ jirofessional  ” always 
seems  terribly  august  to  a mere  amateur.)  But 
he,  too,  was  inexorable — big  bonus,  heavy  ex- 
jien.se,  hard  luck,  jioor  trade,  slack  demand,  had 
to  turn  down  even  Burton  Holmes,  ad  infinitum. 
Nothing  doing! 

This  was  a black  outlook,  certainly.  But  there 
is  one  fact  which  all  readers  of  Photo-Era  have 
had  occasion  to  observe — in  the  mirror,  if  no- 
where else — namely,  that  an  amateur  photog- 
rajiher's  enthusiasm  is  equaled  only  by  his  in- 
ventiveness. (There's  a superb  subject  for  an 
article,  Mr.  Editor!)  What  astonishing  results 
has  the  amateur  jihotograjiher  often  achieved 
when  he  has  been  nj)  against  a stone-wall! 

To  make  a long  story  short,  I brought  back 
t(j  Boston  nearly  three  hundred  sjilendid  jihoto- 
grajihs  of  the  exjiosition — at  least,  all  my  friends 
say  that  they  arc  .sjilendid — and  I never  had  to 
j)art  with  a single  cent  for  any  of  the  Official 
Photograjiher’s  (deleted)  jiroductions.  This  was 
the  way  I did  it. 

Besides  the  abox’e-named  elegant  outfit,  I 
had  taken  with  me  on  the  cross-country  trij)  a 
X 43<t  Graflex  hand-camera,  just  to  make 
snajishots  out  of  the  car-window.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  admitted  to  the  exposition- 
groiinfls.  So  the  next  day  I jias.sed  through  the 
entrance-gate,  swinging  my  Graflex,  and  xvifh 
my  head  high  in  the  air.  And  I snajiiied  away 
at  anything  I jilcased,  without  a word  of  jirotcst 
from  anybody.  Occasionally  the  Official  Pho- 
tograjiher  and  his  assistants,  with  their  big  11x14 
cameras  and  heavy  trijxals,  would  whi.sk  by  me 
in  their  automobile,  and  they  woidd  glance  at 
me  sn.s])icionsly  and  somewhat  .scornfully.  I 
imagined;  but  I j)aid  no  attention  to  them.  It 
was  great  fnn!  'I'o  be  sure,  I sometimes  longed 
for  a.  trij)od,  and  once  or  twice  I would  have 
agreed  cheerfully  to  j)art  with  a considerable  j)ile 
of  my  Boston-made  negatix'es  for  ex’en  a wobbly 
sjx-cimen  of  that  instrument.  Yet  I succeeded 
in  getting  a good  many  time-exi)osnres,  even  at 
night,  when  an  ex]x)sure  of  fifteen  or  twentx’ 
minutes  was  often  necessary.  The  dexice  was 
;i  little  axvkward;  but  it  xvorked.  The  j)rohibi- 
tion  at  the  gate  xvas  directed  against  any  "arti- 
ficial sni)i)orl  " taken  x\  ithin  the  grounds;  it  did 
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not  prevent  tlie  use  of  any  such  support  whicli 
one  miglit  find  after  lie  got  inside.  There  were 
a great  many  seats  scattered  about  the  grounds, 
designed  for  the  relief  of  tired  sight-seers,  and 
Iiy  turning  one  of  these  uji  on  end,  or  making  a 
jiile  of  several,  one  could  get  a fairly  relialile 
support  for  his  camera.  Burton  Holmes  said  to 
me  one  day,  after  the  E.vposition  was  over,  that 
his  arm  still  ached  as  he  thought  of  those  “tons 
of  settees”  which  lie  had  lugged  and  the  “hun- 
dreds of  miles”  wliich  he  had  carried  them  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a tripod-substitute. 

IMy  Graflex  worked  all  right — aside  from  the 
lack  of  a tripod — except  in  one  particular.  Being 
so  small,  and  having  no  swing-back,  it  was  neces- 
sary when  photographing  a high  building  to 
point  it  upwards,  I observed  on  the  ground- 
glass,  in  consequence,  that  all  the  perpendicular 
lines  leaned  toward  each  other  in  a very  affect- 
ing way.  Yes,  it  was  really  affecting,  if  you 
know  what  I mean.  Every  building  photo- 
graphed under  such  conditions  seemed  to  have 
a decided  tendency  to  fall  over  backwards — dis- 
tortion, pure  and  simple.  And  I knew  all  the 
while  that  my  plates  would  record  faithfully 
every  such  distortion.  Never  mind,  I said  to 
myself,  we  ll  see  about  that  later.  So  I kept 
snapping  away,  photographing  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  aiiil  having 
the  time  of  my  life  as  an  amateur  camerist. 

But  about  that  distortion.^  When  I got  home 
and  develo])ed  the  negatives,  of  course,  there 
were  many  where  this  defect  was  painfully  evi- 
dent. I didn't  make  any  contact  j)rints  from 
those  negatives;  I was  afraid  that  if  any  of  my 
friends  saw  them  they  would  jump  at  a wrong 
conclusion.  I sim])ly  went  to  work  and  tried  a 
little  scheme  which  I had  previously  em])loyed 
and  which  caused  every  one  of  those  buildings 
to  appear  in  a perfectly  natural  state,  with  the 
perpendicular  lines  absolutely  plumb. 

It  has  often  pas.sed  my  couqjrehension  why 
good  and  respectable  j)ubli.shers,  with  no  mali- 
cious designs  on  the  innocerd  public,  should 
rei)roduce  photograplis  in  which  the  per])eudicu- 
lar  lines  are  all  a.skew.  If  the  jucture  was  made 
from  a high  point,  tliese  lines  will  appear  diverg- 
ent at  the  top  and  narrowed  at  the  bottom;  if 
it  was  taken  from  a low  point — the  most  common 
occnrrence — the  effect  will  be  the  reverse.  Not 
long  ago,  I attended  a lecture  on  an  architectural 
subject  at  the  Boston  IMusenm  of  Eine  Arts — 
of  all  places  in  the  worhl! — where  the  lantern- 
slides  of  buihlings  showed  this  defect  in  most 
glaring  fashion.  .\nd  the  lecturer  was  a dis- 
tinguished authority  in  matters  of  architecture! 
The  remedy  is  so  siin])le  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  this  perversity.  It  lias  been  mentioneil  before 


in  the  pages  of  the  Bhoto-Er.\.;  but  it  is  worth 
while  referring  to  it  again. 

Since  platinum  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
I make  nearly  all  my  prints  on  lironiide  paper. 
Indeed,  for  many  sulijects  I prefer  bromide  to 
jilatinum,  anyway.  I use  a home-made  enlarg- 
ing-device — it  works  just  as  well  as  a reduciiig- 
device — consisting  of  a board  four  feet  long  by 
ten  inches  wide,  with  a support  at  one  end  for 
the  negative  to  be  enlargeil.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  board  is  placed  an  ordinary  8 x 10  camera, 
with  a l)ellow^s-extension  of  aliout  twenty-eight 
inches,  and  with  a binding-screw'  attached  w hich 
fits  into  a slot  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
board  through  the  center,  thus  allowing  the  cam- 
era to  be  clamped  in  any  desired  position.  The 
negative-su])j)ort  is  fitted  with  kits  adajited  to 
hold  negatives  of  any  size  up  to  8 x 10.  and  wu:)rks 
on  a jrivot.  The  camera  also  has  a swing-liack. 
A sheet  of  bromide  paper  of  the  required  size  is 
placed  in  a plateholder,  belonging  to  the  camera, 
and  is  kept  flat  by  a piece  of  clear  glass.  In 
making  a print  from  one  of  these  offending  neg- 
atives, the  negative  is  ])laced  in  its  approiiriate 
kit  and  then  inserted  in  the  negative-sujiport 
upside  dowm — if  the  vertical  lines  lean  toward 
each  other  at  the  toj);  if  otherwise,  then  it  should 
be  right  side  up.  The  uegative-sup])ort  is  then 
swung  on  its  pivot  so  as  to  liriiig  the  bottom 
nearer  the  lens  of  the  camera — just  how  much 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  divergence 
of  the  vertical  lines,  and  this  can  lie  determined 
only  by  exjjerimeid  with  each  individual  nega- 
tive. The  swing-back  of  the  camera  is  also 
swung  out  from  the  to]).  The  apparatus  is  then 
jilaced  on  a table,  with  the  negative  toward  a 
window — j)referably  covered  with  tissue  pajier 
or  a sheet  of  ground-glass — and  with  the  lens 
wide  open.  Eocusiug  is  done  on  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  caniera.  After  a little  exi)criment- 
ing,  tilting  the  negative  or  the  swing-back  or 
both  as  re(|uired,  it  will  lie  found  that  a ])ositive 
image  of  the  negative  can  be  obtained  in  which 
the  vertical  lines  are  absolutely  true.  Owing  to 
the  tilting  of  the  negative  and  the  swing-back 
of  the  camera,  this  image  will  not  be  e<]ually 
sharp  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  best  to  focus  sharply 
on  the  center  of  the  negative;  and  then,  by  sto])- 
])iiig  down  the  lens,  entire  sharjmess  can  be  ob- 
tained all  over  the  image.  A jilateholder  with 
its  sheet  of  bromide  paper  is  then  inserted  in  the 
camera  and  the  |)roj)er  exposure  made. 

t)ne  caution  is  ueeiled.  d'he  thickness  of  the 
glass  that  covers  the  bromide  jiajier  in  the  plate- 
holder  must  be  taken  into  account  in  getting  the 
correct  focus,  as  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera 
is  normally  adjusteil  so  as  to  bring  the  foens  of 
the  lens  on  the  film-side  of  a glass-jilate.  It  is 
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lluToioiT  iK‘cessar\'  eitlier  to  reverse  tlie  «rouii(l- 
slass  of  the  camera  or  to  rack  tlie  lens  l)ack  siif- 
fieientl\'  to  l)ring  tlie  jiajier  in  tlie  exact  focus. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I lieat  the  Official  Pho- 
tographer. I not  only  ohtaineil  an  extensive 
series  of  5 x 7 jirints,  in  every  way  (piite  as  good 
as  if  T had  made  the  negatives  with  my  Century 
camera  and  a ten-])ound  lrij)od,  hut  I also  made 
ahoiit  two  hnndred  lantern-slides,  using  exactl\’ 
the  same  method  to  correct  arcliitectiiral  defects 
as  de.scrihed  aho\'e,  and  these  have  since  given 
pleasure  to  a grcait  many  peo])le  who  could  not 
\isit  the  Kx))osition. 

It  is  amazing,  hy  the  \\ay,  that  hromide  ])a])er 
is  not  more  ])o])iilar  with  amateur  workers  in 
the  making  of  small  |)rints.  It  is  a mistake  to 
snjipose  that  this  medinin  is  adajited  only  to 
■‘enlargements’" — a word  which  hristles  with 
ditlicnllies  in  the  minds  of  nian\-  amateurs- 
made  in  a specially-ei|uii)ped  darkroom.  As  a 
mailer  of  fact,  it  can  he  as  readily  used  for  con- 
lact-printing  as  any  gaslight-jiaper,  and  the  Hn- 
ished  print  |)ossesses  a much  greater  depth  and 
richness  of  loiu'.  If  the  high  sj)eed  of  the  ])aj)er 
is  ohjectionahle.  this  can  he  modified  easily  h\’ 


|)r-inting  under  a sheet  of  yellow  tis.sne-paj)er. 
But  there  is  a peculiar  satisfaction  in  making 
|)rints  in  the  camera,  according  to  the  method 
indicated  above;  for  this  not  onl\’  does  away 
with  the  necessity  to  exjiose  the  ])aper  in  a dark- 
loom,  hut  it  allows  prints  of  a uniform  shape  to 
he  made  from  negatives  of  any  size.  It  akso  gives 
the  worker  a chance  to  revise  the  composition  of 
his  snhject.  Instead  of  making  a contact  print 
from  a .)  x 7 negative,  for  instance,  and  cutting 
away  the  otf'ending  ])ortion,  it  is  a very  sim])le 
matter  to  make  a fnll-sized  .5  x 7 print  from  an>’ 
|)art  of  the  original  negati\'e.  Of  course,  the 
size  of  the  print  is  limited  to  the  size  of  the  cam- 
era used;  hut  oftentimes  a second-hand  8 x 10 
or  to  X P2  camera  (without  the  lens)  can  he 
purchased  for  a \ery  small  outla.x';  or,  with  a 
few  tools  and  a fair  amount  of  skill,  one  can  make 
a hox-contrivanee  of  atiy  desired  size  which  will 
answer  e\ery  ])nrj)o.se. 


Eveuv  day  that  we  spend  without  learning 
something,  is  a day  lost.  -Becthorni . 
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Modern  Lenses  and  Their  Uses 

J.  A.  DAWES 


AM  not  going  to  keo])  yon  liore  very 
long.  I didn't  know  that  I was 
going  to  sja-ak  to  yon  at  all.  until 
ye.sterday  noon.  I have  no  j)re- 
]>ared  speech,  d'his  is  merely  an 
informal  talk  about  .something  that  concerns 
every  one  of  yon  in  yonr  Ijnsiness — yonr  lens. 
I shall  try  to  steer  clear  of  that  which  migld  be 
over  onr  heads,  but  stick  to  lenses  as  they  inter- 
est yon — after  the  factory  has  j)rononnced  them 
all  right.  Not  why  this  curve  is  so  and  so,  or 
why  this  .separation  should  be  so  many  milli- 
meters, or  why  this  curve  is  made  so,  but  what 
will  this  lens  do  that  I have  in  my  hand.  AVhy 
<lon't  this  one  serve  in  enlarging;  why  will  this 
one  make  j)ortraits  and  not  answer  for  commer- 
cial work;  why  can't  I take  my  commercial  lens 
and  ])ut  it  on  my  portrait-camera  and  sncceeili' 
A long  time  ago,  mannfactnrers  were  making 
virtually  one  type  of  lens.  They  were  called 
portrait-len.ses.  'They  were  big  chunks  of  glass, 
ground  and  polished  and  fixed  u|)^things  you 
had  to  attach  to  your  camera.  Ycni  were  able 
to  do  beautiful  ])ortraiture.  You  were  able  to 
make  heads  that  just  stood  out  as  though  the 
])er.son  were  speaking  to  you.  Why?  Because 
the  lens  had  a curved  field  giving  a sfanding-out 
effect,  and  becau.se  the  lens  had  great  focal  length 
giving  you  perfect  ])ers])cctive.  But  modern 
l)hotograph>-  has  changed  all  that  so  that  to-day 
you  do  not  want  a 4‘-2-centimetcr  lens;  you  do 
not  waid  one  of  these  big  .sort  of  cannon  to  put 
on  your  camera,  for  your  studio  won't  stand  it. 
A on  have  come  down  to  small  studios.  AOn  are 
going  into  the  homes,  and  the  homes  are  getting 
smaller  every  day  as  the  prices  go  up.  AA  e have 
had  to  modify  that  original  formula  into  a mod- 
ern j)ortrait-lens,  that  was  suitable  for  yonr  mod- 
ern studio.  Aon  ha\’c  to-day  lenses  that  range 
in  speed  from  F ,‘5..5  to  F/,).  or  thereabouts,  that 
still  have  the  curved  fi<-ld,  that  still  give  the  out- 
standing effect.  They  arc  good  for  bu.st-])ict- 
iires,  large  heads,  thrce-((uarter  lengths,  st;uid- 
iiig  figures  and,  with  a little  more  sto|)ping  (hiwn, 
for  small  groups.  But  they  arc  absolutely  im- 
practicable for  a.  large  group,  because  the  curved 
field  of  that  t>|)c  of  lens  means  that  if  yon  focus 
your  grou[)  in  the  center,  the  ends  are  out  of 
focus;  whereas,  if  you  arc  making  a picture  of  a 
group  in  >'onr  studio,  >ou  must  know  the  knack 
of  using  it  to  get  the  best  ])o.s.siblc  results  with 
that  h'lis;  but  tlie  results  will  not  be  as  good  as 
they  wonl<l  be  with  a.  standaial  gron])-lens.  A'oii 
can  either  semi-circle  >'onr  group,  so  as  to  take 


up  the  curved  field  of  your  lens,  or  you  can  focus 
your  gronj)  onc-tlurd  in  from  each  end  and  equal- 
ize the  curvature  of  your  lens  and  get  a sharp 
])icture,  although  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  a 
litfle  bit  in  speed. 

Then  came  the  problem  for  the  optician  to 
make  a lens  that  would  produce  these  groups,  a 
lens  that  would  give  more  speed  and  covering- 
])Ower,  that  was  corrected,  one  that  would  define 
that  group  absolutely  sharp.  So  there  was  pro- 
duced the  Anastigmat  for  the  pliotographer  who 
wanted  a .speedy  lens  for  groups.  Those  are 
lenses  with  moderate  focal  lengths  for  the  size 
plate  they  cover,  full  covering-power  and  great 
speed.  They  are  suitable  for  groups;  they  are 
suitable  for  home-portraiture.  That  lens  is 
suitable  primarily  for  groups  and  for  home-por- 
traiture because  of  its  compactness,  its  speed  and 
moderate  hjcal  length.  Some  photographers  are 
taking  that  lens  and  using  it  for  all  purposes.  I 
want  to  call  yonr  attention  to  one  fact,  and  that 
is  this;  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  universal 
lens  that  has  been  produced,  but  there  has  not 
yet  been  j)rodnced  a lens  that  can  be  called  uni- 
versal. There  is  no  lens  that  you  can  use  with 
equal  sati.sfaction  for  yonr  portrait-work,  your 
studio-work  and  yonr  home-portraiture,  but  the 
nearest  thing  to  it  is  a speedy  Anastigmat  with 
as  great  a focal  length  as  the  conditions  under 
which  y(jn  work  will  permit.  Some  of  those 
.Vnastigmat  len.ses  have  a focus  of  14  inches,  1(5 
inches,  and  longer,  and  are  equipped  with  a dif- 
fnsing-device  which  will  enable  yon  to  do  splendid 
work;  but  the  Anastigmat  with  a diffnsing- 
device  will  not  ])rodnce  a single  ])ortrait  with  the 
same  outstanding,  stereosco])ic  effect  that  a regu- 
lar i)ortrait-lens  will  produce. 

Now  we  come  to  the  man  who  wants  to  get 
some  of  the  qualities  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
been  talking  about,  the  kind  of  work  we  .see 
exhibited  here  in  a good  many  of  these  displays. 
Because  it  was  a novelty,  the  manufacturer  was 
considered  a craid-;  and  a fool  and  a fanatic  when 
he  gave  to  the  profession  a soft-focus  lens.  Tt  is 
a lens  that  is  a little  nnder-corrected  for  chro- 
matic and  spherical  aberration.  It  is  designed 
])riniarily  for  the  ])erson  who  wants  to  sort  of 
breathe,  you  might  say,  through  his  lens  to  his 
negative  that  which  he  sees  with  his  eyes,  who 
wants  to  supi)rcss  that  little  minute  detail  which 
the  eye  overlooks.  It  he  makes  a land.scajie.  he 
doesn't  want  to  see  the  veins  in  the  leaves,  or  the 
little  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  He  wants 
to  s('c  a gentle,  harmonious  grou])ing  of  things. 
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so  Ilf  takes  liis  soft-focus  leas  ami  goes  at  it.  ami 
gets  tlie  natural  tiling. 

^J’liere  is  a peculiar  tiling  aliout  using  a soft- 
focus  lens.  Some  one  wrote  an  article  some  time 
ago  on  tlie  Visual  Point  of  Focus,  ami  the  idea  was 
lliis:  that  yon  might  go  out  ami  look  at  a laml- 
scajie.  ami  I might  go  out  amt  look  at  the  .same 
lamlsca|)e.  I see  it  one  way  ami  yon  see  it  an 
other  way.  I take  my  jihotograph  ami  say  it 
is  womlerfnh  you  might  look  at  it  ami  say  it 
was  awful.  Yon  may  go  out  and  take  a photo- 
gra])h  the  way  yon  see  it.  and  I may  say  I don  't 
see  it  that  way.  So  with  a soft-foens  lens  yon 
liaA’e  a variety  of  degrees  of  ditfusion,  which  is 
controlled  hy  the  aperture  which  you  use.  If  you 
open  your  lens  wide,  you  get  a maximum  of  dif- 
fusion. It  is  there  for  the  man  who  wants  it. 
If  \’on  want  that  extreme  degree,  yon  can  have  it. 
If  yon  do  not,  you  stop  your  lens  down  till  yon 
get  the  result  that  suits. 

'riien  you  come  into  jiortraiture.  You  meet 
a man  on  the  street,  for  instance,  and  yon  look 
at  him.  Somehody  else  looks  at  him.  and  .says. 
” Did  you  notice  that  little  mole  he  had?”  “No. 
I didn't";  lint  if  yon  took  a picture  with  a shar]i 
lens  yon  would  notice  that  little  mole.  Yon  get 
things  that  the  eye  overlooks  altogether  when 
> on  take  in  a ])erson  in  general.  Hut  with  a soft- 
focus  lens  you  eliminate  that.  Yon  can  get  that 
man  as  yon  see  him.  with  atmosjihere  all  around, 
and  he  just  sits  there  and  sort  of  sjieaks  to  yon 
from  the  ])icture.  That  lens  was  made  hecansc 
a few  wanted  it;  to-day  it  is  in  almost  universal 
use.  I think  if  I would  ask  for  a showing  of 
hands  here  of  those  who  ha\e  a soft-focus  lens, 
a good  manv  hands  wotdd  go  n]>. 

Hilt  recently  the  soft-focus  lens  has  found  its 
\\a>’  into  a new  liranch  of  service — the  enlarging- 
tii'ld.  i\Ian\'  jihotographers  arc  making  their 
pictures  with  their  sharj)  lens  in  the  studio  and 
tlicn  enlarging  them,  or  as  a man  with  a studio 
at  the  Waldorf-.Vstoria  says,  “iirojcctcd  ]jrints." 
All  onr  ]jictnres  arc  made  hy  the  new  ]irocess  of 
projection,  and  this  man  gets  $.‘>0(1  a dozen  for 
some  of  his  work  hccanse  he  is  in  the  AValdorf 
Astoria — "prints  hy  jirojection.  " Now,  it  might 
he  well  if  we  would  get.  away  from  the  word 
■■enlargement."  It  has  hcen  commercialized 
too  much.  AVe  have  seen  too  many  of  tlie.se  en- 
largements at  .')0  cents  or  7'>  cents.  Let  us  get 
a\\a\’  from  that  word,  and  say  "we  made  these 
liy  Jirojection."  Just  as  tlu‘  Gcrhardt  sisters  do 
not  sell  hlacks  and  whites;  they  sell  jirintcd 
grays.  Of  course,  that  has  jint  a little  more 
money  on  the  jirice.  So  the  enlarging-field  has 
hcen  hencHted  tremendously  hy  the  use  of  the 
soft-foens  lens.  Photographers,  throngh  the 
middle  west  ]iarticnlarl\',  arc  making  their  dozen 


jiictnres  in  the  way  the  sitter  orders  them,  and 
then  on  sjiecnlation  they  are  making  a very 
heantifid  eidargement  hy  jirojection  through  a 
soft-focus  lens,  mounting  it  in  a heautiful  little 
frame  and  jilacing  it  on  the  counter,  just  at  the 
time  that  jicrson  is  ajit  to  call  for  the  pictures. 
AMien  the  customer  calls  to  get  what  he  ordered, 
lo  and  hehold  he  .sees  this  thing  on  the  counter 
and  wants  it  hecan.se  he  can't  have  it.  It  has 
heen  made  for  disjilay,  and  the  jihotograjiher 
needs  it.  hut  finally  consents  to  sell  it  at  a fair 
Jirice. 

The  commercial  men  have  no  use  for  this  lens 
I have  been  talking  about.  Tliey  want  some- 
thing that  is  sharj),  something  that  is  wiry,  some- 
thing that  is  full  of  definition,  something  that 
will  cover  to  the  extreme  corners,  .something  that 
will  give  the  detail  that  is  in  a thing,  because 
detail  is  the  h\'W(ird  of  the  commercial  worker. 
He  has  to  get  jiictures  of  machinery,  jiictures 
that  show  every  little  detail,  jiictnres  that  show 
the  threads  and  the  .screws,  and  the  little 
hinges  and  the  nuts  and  the  j)ins  and  all.  He 
wants  SOMETHING  shakp,  so  there  is  jirodnced 
for  him  and  his  kind  an  Anastigmat  that  is  lower 
in  sjieed  than  the  F d o that  the  jxirtrait-stiidio 
man  n.ses.  F/(i.8  or  F 7/7  is  about  the  sjieed 
of  the  commercial  Anastigmat.  That  is  a lens 
fully  corrected.  If  he  wants  .something  fuzzy,  he 
can  enlarge  it  through  a fuzzy  lens.  Catalog- 
jieojile  want  the  detail,  hccanse  in  rejirodnetion 
a great  deal  is  lost.  So  that  tyjx-  of  lens  has 
hcen  jirodnccd  for  the  commercial  man. 

Then  we  have  the  amatenr,  and  we  have  an 
F (I  ,‘3  or  an  F 7/5  Anastigmat  for  the  hand- 
camera.  Some  commercial  men  are  uj)  against 
ail  entirely  different  jirojiosition.  There  is  a big 
linilding  across  the  street  and  it  is  rather  a nar- 
row street,  d'hey  must  make  a jiictnre  of  it  and 
get  it  all  in.  'riieir  lens  won't  do  it  hecan.se  the 
focal  length  is  too  great,  and  the  angle  is  too 
narrow,  so  there  are  wide  angle  Anastigmats. 
jicrfectly  corrected,  short  focal  length,  covering- 
jiower  and  definition  that  enables  them  to  work 
in  confined  jilaces,  and  to  get  in  all  of  their  view 
without  hacking  into  the  next  room,  or  jinlling 
down  a hon.se  to  get  the  jiictnre  they  want  to 
nud<e.  d'hat  is  the  .scojie  of  the  wide-angle  lens 
— for  the  man  that  must  work  in  coiifineil  sjiaces. 

.Now.  there  are  .some  ijnestions  that  come  nji 
about  lenses-  dejith.  for  instance.  One  might 
sa\':  "I  ha^’c  a P2-inch  F/4..5  lens  that  has  more 
dejilh  than  Hrown's  T2-inch  F I. .3  lens."  Do 
not  make  that  mistake.  Dejith  in  a lens  is  dc- 
jiendcnt  njion  the  focal  length  and  the  aperture. 
They  tell  ns  that  the  jiencils  of  light  that  come 
throngh  a lens  to  the  jilatc  one  one-hundredth  ol 
an  inch  in  diametc'r.  or  less,  are  sharji;  anything 
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widiT  tliaii  that  is  not  sliarp.  Now  it'  wo  sto|> 
tliat  Ions  down  tho  ettect  is  the  same;  Imt  the 
angle  of  the  rays  (h"  light  is  nnich  more  aente. 
Consequently,  we  have  a great  deal  more  de])th 
between  the  point  where  it  is  ojie  one-hundreilth 
of  an  ineh  in  iliameter  and  the  other  ])oint  hack 
of  the  focal  jjoint.  So  you  can  see  that  focal 
length  and  ai)erture  control  the  amount  of  do])th. 
irres{)octive  of  what  make  of  lens  you  are  using. 
'I'here  is  a difference  in  dehintion.  One  lens  is 
ground  to  give  more  definition  than  anotlu-r. 
That  is  due  either  to  tlie  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  o])tician  to  grind  his  lens  ])erfectl,\\ 
or  to  an  unustial  circumstance  where  a lens  gets 
])ast  the  test  without  measuring  up  to  it.  In 
that  case,  irrespective  of  what  lens  you  ha\e,  or 
who  made  it.  write  the  manufacturer  a idee  little 
letter — jilease  make  it  nice — and  send  it  in  to 
him,  and  he  will  correct  it.  I think  1 am  .safe  in 
.saying  that  there  is  not  a lens-mannfacturer  in 
this  country  to-day  who  is  not  eager  to  have  the 
photograjiher  return  any  of  his  jiroducts  that 
ilo  not  meet  the  recpiirements,  because  we  lens- 
makers  have  all  di.scovered  that  an  inac-ti\’e  lens 
on  the  shelf  of  the  ])hotogra|)her  is  not  a good 
thing  for  us.  ^^'e  want  that  our  products  he 
a.vcr/.-  for  it  is  finly  insofar  as  they  produrc,  that 
it  is  going  to  do  us  an>'  good.  That  is  the  true 
feeling  of  all  lens-makers. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  f|nestion  of  cleaning 
lenses.  A great  many  ijeojile  wonder  how  they 
ought  to  clean  their  lenses.  Should  they  take  a 
bottle  of  alcohol  and  sjjill  it  all  over  themi'  No; 
let  alcohol  ahme.  You  may  read  in  some  Hritish 
journals  and  some  magazines  to  rub  them  with 
alcohol.  Better  let  alcohol  alone.  You  don't 
know  that  it  is  absolutely  clear  alcohol,  you 
don't  know  but  it  has  fiarticles  of  grit  in  it.  >on 
don't  know  but  there  is  danger  of  scratching  the 


snrfaei'  of  the  lens,  and  as  soon  as  \’on  .serateh 
the  surface  of  the  lens,  yon  im|)air  its  s])eed  and 
you  destroy  its  defining-jiower.  Get  a little 
piece  of  hand-made  Japanese  paper,  or  a clean 
cambric  handkerchief.  First,  with  a camel-hair 
brush  dust  the  lens,  then  breathe  on  it  and  nib 
it  \ery  gently  until  it  shows  ii])  brightly.  Do 
not  rub  it  hard.  J'here  are  a great  many  times 
when  atmos])heric  conditions  will  cause  a lens 
to  be  cloudy.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  unscrew 
the  retaining-riiig,  remove  the  glasses,  clean 
them  thoronghlx-  and  put  them  liack;  but  Ik- 
careful,  when  you  remove  them,  to  note  the  wa>' 
in  which  they  are  ])laced,  and  ])ut  them  back  so 
yon  do  not  destroy  their  arrangement.  TIkm-c  is 
no  not'd  of  a week's  delay  in  sending  them  to  the 
factory  to  be  cleaned  when  you  can  do  it  just  as 
well.  In  the  case  of  a cemented  lens,  it  will 
sonietimes  tuni  yellow.  I have  had  a nnmbei 
of  nu'ii  say  that  their  lens  was  useless  because  it 
was  slow.  A cemented  lens  is  .snbject  to  deterio- 
ration. It  will  turn  >ellow,  and  e\<'ntually 
look  something  like  a raiTibow,  or  like  oil  on  the 
surface  of  water.  All  that  is  neeessaiw-  to  do. 
in  that  east',  is  tt>  rt'turn  it  to  tht'  manid’aet  nrt'r 
and  order  it  ri'-eementt'd.  'riie  mannfael  nrt'i' 
gt'ts  it,  re-cements  it,  returns  it  to  >ou.  and  it  is 
evi'f.v  bit  its  good  as  it  was  the  ila\'  >dii  got  it. 
Do  not  ili.seartl  a h'lis  beeaust'  it  is  discolort'd. 
lliiM'  it  rt'-et'ineidt'd.  'I'ht'  |)iiee  xarit's  from  out' 
to  lonr  dolhirs,  anil  the  t'xpenst'  is  not  notice- 
able in  eomjtarison  with  the  ser\iet'  ton  will  gel 
out  of  till'  Il'IlS. 

Some  |)('ople  comiilain  about  air-bnbbles  in 
thi'ir  It'iis:  but  air-bnbbit's  do  not.  atfeel  a lens, 
at  all.  .\ir-bnbbl('s  art'  rt'ally  a mark  of  qnalily. 
In  the  proei'ss  of  fusing  the  glass  from  which 
high-gradi'  lenst's  are  madt',  it  is  bronghi  to 
a ei'rtain  l('in|)eratnre.  The  ingri'd  ii'ii  I s are 


hroiiglit  to  a certain  point,  ami  at  tliat  point 
the  operation  must  cease,  irrespeetive  of  wliether 
all  the  bnl)l)les  in  tliat  glass  have  risen  and  broken 
or  not.  The  liigger  bubbles  will  have  risen  to 
the  top  and  broken,  but  the  little  bubbles  will 
not  ami  so,  when  the  glass  is  cool,  those  little 
luilibles  are  still  there,  proving  to  you  that  the 
glass  of  which  your  lens  was  made  was  brought 
to  the  proper  constituency. 

The  (piality  of  lenses  that  you  receive  from 
different  manufacturers  to-day,  as  before  the 
war,  is  guaranteed  to  lie  eciual  to  any  that  have 
been  jirovided.  They  arc  guaranteed  to  measure 
u])  to  the  standard  tests  set  for  them,  and  they 
are  guaranteed  to  be  made  of  glass  of  equal 
quality  to  those  you  have  received.  The  glass 
from  some  foreign  eountries  is  cut  off,  but  fhe 
glass  from  other  countries  is  not  entirely  cut  off. 
In  America,  thank  Heaven!  we  are  making  a 
quality  of  glass  that  is  excellent.  We  have  made 
lenses  from  American  optical  glass  that  have 
surpassed  tests  for  that  same  lens  made  when  we 


were  depending  entirely  upon  the  foreign  market 
for  the  glass  for  lenses.  It  is  encouraging.  I 
think  I am  safe  to  say — as  I have  said  to  the 
dealers  of  the  country — that  after  this  war  is 
over,  America  is  destined  to  be  the  optical  center 
of  the  world.  We  are  making  in  this  country 
a tremendous  amount  of  optical  equipment  for 
the  government.  Optical  concerns  throughout 
the  country  have  increased  their  plants  wonder- 
fully. They  are  building  and  re-building  in 
order  to  take  care  of  requirements.  That  com- 
mercial greed  of  Germany  is  going  to  turn  back 
on  her  like  a boomerang,  and  is  going  to  smite 
the  industries  of  Germany  and  put  them  out  of 
commission  in  this  country.  The  boomerang  is 
on  the  way  liack  now.  This  country  is  going  to 
be  the  source  of  su))ply  for  optical  equipment  for 
the  world  when  this  struggle  is  over.  I am  in 
touch  with  that.  We  can  see  its  growth.  I 
think  I know  what  I am  talking  about  when  I 
say  that. — Talk  delivered  before  the  Neiv  England 
Pliotogra pliers'  Convention . 


Our  Equine  Friend 
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RE  than  one  wise  man  has  said 
liat  horses  know  more  than  men. 
.Ilowing  the  term  a little  latitude, 
liose  who  have  been  raised  on  a 
inn  or  have  worked  among  horses, 
infirm  this.  Unquestionably,  the 
trong  reasoning-power;  but  in  all 
animals  there  is  first  and  strongest  an  instinct 
of  fear.  That  which  is  new  to  them  is  to  be 
approached  with  caution,  eyes,  cars  and  nostrils 
working  at  full  capacity,  and  with  heels  ever 
alert  t(j  carry  tlieir  owner  iido  safety  should  the 
si  range  object  jirove  dangerous.  One  cannot 
wonder  then,  that  the  camera  and  tri])od  with 
focusing-clotli  waving  in  the  breeze,  should  be 
an  object  of  dreail,  and,  unless  it  is  often  jihoto- 
graphed,  the  intelligent  horse  should  look  with 
aiijirchcnsion  at  this  strange  object  bearing  down 
iqion  it.  Occasionally,  one  meets  a jihotog- 
raplicr  who  is  gifted  with  a sixth  sense  of  lia\  ing 
"a  wax'  with  animals,”  and  this  happy  jicrson 
can  put  an  animal  easily  at  ease  before  the  lens 
and,  consc((ucntly,  make  the  most  successful 
|ihotographs  of  them.  Unfortunately,  a mere 
love  of  animals  doi-s  not  always  inclmle  this  gift, 
and,  although  I have  the  former,  I am  sadly 
conscious  that  I lack  the  latter,  even  while  I 


admire  all  intelligent  animals  and  could  never 
be  unkind  to  any.  rerhaps  for  this  reason,  my 
accomjianying  jihotographs  are  illustrative  rather 
than  pictorial. 

Foreshortening  of  the  limbs  is  a fault  which 
it  is  easy  to  make,  if  you  get  too  close  to  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  danger  of  this  result  in  jiictures 
taken  “head  on”  or  with  a short-focus  lens.  A 
little  practice  will  teach  the  lieginner  to  avoid 
this  ungraceful  jiose.  If  a long-focus  lens  is  not 
available,  a safe  rule  is  to  jilace  the  camera  about 
thirty  feet  distant  from  the  subject.  The  con- 
se(|uently  smaller  image  is  preferable  to  the 
alternate  of  liail  j)ers]jcctive. 

d'o  ri'iidcr  a subject  from  a natural  viewpoint, 
the  height  of  the  camera  is  very  important,  as 
its  ap])arcnt  size  is  determined  largely  by  this 
factor.  Usually,  a satisfactory  result  is  ob- 
tained !)>'  ])lacing  the  lens  on  a level  with  the  eye 
of  the  subject.  With  very  large  hor.ses.  where 
the  full  extension  of  the  tripod  fails  of  this,  the 
few  inches'  differcnci'  will  effect  no  harm  if  one 
is  sntliciently  distant  to  allow  a good  jicrspec- 
ti\'e.  In  iihotographing  colts  or  ponies,  of  course, 
it  is  easy  to  "take  a reef  " in  the  camera's  legs  to 
bring  it  down  to  their  cye-levcl,  and  thus  avoid 
distortion.  ,so  common  in  photographs  of  animals. 
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I prefer  to  place  the  cainerii  ;it  sutficieiit  dis- 
taiicc  to  iiicluile  ;i  geiieroTis  backgroinid,  ;iiid, 
except  with  very  heaiitifidly  formed  imim:ils. 
find  a side-face  view  the  most  satisfactory'. 
Witli  some  hor.ses,  which  wei'c  so  restless  that  I 
despaired  of  getting  any  ])ictnre,  I liave  hiid  to 
be  content  with  ;iny  view  I could  get.  ^ On  can 
easily  see  that  “Mother  and  Son”  is  one  of 
these,  despite  her  calm  ex])ression.  S])r;Twlcd 
l)ind-legs,  at  least,  give  some  id(‘a  of  their  shai)e. 
which  blurred  ones  would  not;  her  head,  too, 
kept  time  with  her  feet,  and  it  w;is  a foi-ced  choice 
between  an  underexposui'e  of  ;in  ungi-;iccful  jtosc 
ami  full  exjTosure  with  risk  of  ;i  blun-ed  inuige. 
“Son's"  coltish  iietivity,  you  may  know,  w;is 
not  likely  to  c;ihn  the  pliotogT-a])her'.s  nerves; 
but  one  could  forgive  that  endciiring  l);iby-iace. 
full  of  mischief  and  curiosity,  :i  gi'cat  dc;d.  At 
least,  the  background  did  not  kick  uj)  its  heels 
and  scamper  around. 

Speaking  of  bjickgrounds,  this  is  ;ui  item  that 
one  must  choose  in  liarmony  with  the  subject. 
,\  simj)le  comj)osition  is  ;dwiiys  the  most  satis- 
factory. The  lines  of  buildings  and  fences  ]>re- 
sent  so  many  distracting  lines,  they  should  be 
avoided,  unless  distant  and  indistinct.  Per- 
sonally, I prefer  shrubbery  with  a little  sky  \'isi- 
ble,  as  it  is  more  cheerful  th;in  ;dl  shallow.  To 


thi'ow  the  subject  more  j)i-omiuently  before  the 
eye,  there  should  be  considei’ablc  s|);ice  between 
it  iind  the  l)ackground.  Ih'oper  lighting  and  ;i 
fidl  ex])osure  will  t;ike  cai-e  of  ii  difference  in  lone 
between  the  two,  even  ;i  bhick  horse  and  dense, 
green  shrul)bei'y.  Even  white  horses  t:d<en 
iigTiinst  blue  sky  can  be  rendered  in  a satisfac- 
toT’y  degree  of  couli'ast  if  the  light  f;dls  sidewise 
across  them,  and  the  background  is  thrown 
slightly  out  of  focus  by  a i-iithcr  open  slop.  ,V 
color-sensitive  or  backed  ])late  will  help  to  dil- 
ferentiate  the  tomd  Viilues  of  the  "white"  horse 
and  the  blue  sky.  iNIost  likely,  the  sky  will 
turn  out  to  be  much  th(>  lighter  of  the  two  and 
thus  supply  the  m'cdcd  contr;ist. 

It  is  all  right  to  s])c;ik  to  a restless  horse  which 
you  Tire  trying  to  photogra|)h,  although  your 
words  niiiy  lui\'c  sm:ill  effect  on  it,  but  do  not 
move  the  black-swuithed  camcr:T  iirouud  ;niy 
mori'  tliiin  is  necessTTry  ;ind  do  not  tiring  it  too 
ncTtr  the  iinim;d.  It  is  best  to  Iuta'c  the  ciuncra 
set  u])  previously  to  bringing  the  horse  out,  and 
have  the  owner  lc;id  it  into  the  ilcsired  |)lace. 
For  the  trotter,  csjicciidly,  you  must  luive  a 
r;i]iid  plate,  a bright  sun,  and  ii  sjieeily  lens  iind 
the  jdiility  to  move  ((iiickly  iind  finish  the  ex- 
posure iis  .soon  iis  |)ossible,  for  iwcry  moment,  the 
creature  is  aj)t  to  become  more  uciwous.  I have 


I'oiiiui  the  trottiiig-liorse  the  most  difficult  ani- 
mal I ever  undertook  to  j)liotograph.  lie  is 
hred  to  go,  trained  to  go,  and  he  expects  to  go 
as  soon  as  he  is  led  out  of  the  stall. 

Sometimes,  a horse  stands  with  a sagging  head, 
or  generally  tired  or  dejected  cxj)ression,  which 
would  not  look  well  in  a ])hotograph.  To  remedy 
this,  even  a woman  is  justified  in  uttering  a loud 
“whoa!”  or  a quail-like,  shrill  whistle,  whicli 
will  usually  cause  the  animal  to  prick  iij)  its 
cars  and  stand  at  attention.  Herein,  a word  of 
caution  is  due — it  is  the  first  and  second  whistle 


ilignity  was  made  under  protest,  and  only  for 
dread  lest  the  picture  he  un.satisfactory.  Do 
you  never  .sec  people  you  would  just  love  to 
make  whistle,  or  do  something  more  undignified.^ 
I believe  that  I lost  a go(jd  X by  not  having 
another  camera  in  o])eration  focused  on  her! 
Any  comic  editor  would  have  jumped  at  tlu* 
chance  to  buy  such  a picture. 

In  fly-time,  even  if  making  a irictiire  of  a slow  . 
old  plow-horse,  when  you  come  to  measure  the 
fast  working  of  his  tail  against  your  anastigmaf 
lens,  the  leus  is  frequently  outclas.sed,  as  you  can 
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or  call  only,  that  attracts  liis  attcidion,  foi'  after 
those  he  takes  the  sound  as  a matter  of  course, 
d'hcrcfoi'c,  do  Jiot  whistle  while  focusing — or  hut 
once,  au\  w ay  - hut  resciwc  it  to  spring  on  his 
ears  at  the  instant  of  exposure.  If  you  are  too 
ladylike  to  whistle — I am  not  -])erhaps  you  can 
hiihe  someone  to  stand  where  you  waid  the 
horse  to  focus  his  gaze,  and  ])oiuh1  on  a tin  ])au. 
once  or  tw  icc.  'I'licn  watch  your  suhject  re.s])oud 
as  to  a battle  charge.  If  horses  could  laugh. 
the\-  would  surel,\'  ai)]R'cciate  many  a joke  at  the 
lordly  humans'  ('xjuMise.  I know  that  I have 
sometimes  been  so  C(»Ti\ulsed  with  laughter, 
when  foreed  to  resort  to  the  above  methods, 
that  1 could  hardly  kee])  saut'  enough  to  s(|Ueezc 
the  bulb  at  the  right  time,  d'o  watch  a sedate 
spinster  fr//  to  pucker  her  prim  li])s  into  a w histic. 
while  1 |)hotogra])hed  her  dri\iug  horse,  was  a 
luost-ex  ideiit  jol<<'.  especially  as  this  des<-eut  from 


see  !)>■  Star's  bluiied  tail.  In  spite  of  your 
chagrin  at  the  result,  you  are  forced  to  admire 
the  (|uick  respon.se  of  his  nerves  when  the  enemy 
attacks. 

Do  not  laugh  at  me;  but  I always  like  to  read 
character  iii  a horse’s  face,  "laidy’s''  j)am])cr(*d 
life  shows  ill  every  lazy  length  of  liml),  as  she 
stands  licking  sugar  from  her  mistri'ss’s  hand, 
all  unashamed  of  her  uncurried  hanks.  I dare- 
say that  she  is  being  bribed  to  have  her  bath, 
and  I do  know  that  she  works  little  and  leisuri's 
more,  fre(|uently  rebelliiig  by  “balking”  when 
asked  to  draw  a load. 

Lady  is  resjionsible  for  one  of  the  regrets  of 
my  photographic  life,  and  it  is  that  I did  not 
have  m\'  camera  on  hand  when  she  performed 
such  an  athletic  stunt  as  would  always  have  been 
interesting  to  look  at.  My  brothi-r  had  loaded 
the  light  wagon,  then  led  her  out  and  hiteheil  her 
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to  it.  j)re])iiratory  to  doing  a little  I'aniiiiig.  At 
the  first  .step,  .she  signified  her  unwillingness  to 
go  hy  rearing  liigh  into  the  air,  j)awing  the  at- 
nios])liere  with  her  forefeet,  and  remained  in  that 
])osition  for  several  seconds.  What  a jjieture 
it  would  have  made!  Now  that  the  oj)portunity 
has  ])assed,  I regret  that  I never  prepared  to 
catcli  her  on  one  of  these  tantrums,  f<R’  she  fre- 
quently indulged  in  them,  though  always  with- 
out warning.  The  fact  that  she  reared  when  she 
felt  like  it,  whether  loaded  or  light,  led  ns  to 
question  whether  some  forgotten  strain  of  cirens- 
hlood  might  not  ])rompt  such  tricks.  Hut  my 
hrothers  creilited  it  to  j)ure  ill-temper,  since  her 
favorite  stunt  was  to  rear,  then  halk,  and  refuse 
lo  draw  the  last  load  when  the  hoys  were  tired 
aTid  su])j)er  was  ready.  At  times,  we  chihircn 
felt  angry  enough  to  hate  her;  hut  we  soon  over- 
looked her  la])ses  when  she  would  whinny  in 
answer  to  our  call,  or  knock  on  the  kitchen-door 
for  a drink. 

"ddie  Ilanling-d'eam,  " with  their  l)lack  l)odies 
against  the  snow  in  the  soft  light  of  winter  woods, 
was  not  an  easy  snhject,  as  light-vahies  were  so 
deceptive,  and  nnderex] insure  so  ea.sy.  Hut  they 
were  good  jiosers.  Stolid,  (lej)endahle  workers, 
they  clearl\-  are,  nothing  skittish  or  trivial  ahoiit 
them  jdain,  everytlay  heroes. 

“Star"  apiirc'aches  the  camera  canlionsly,  ears 


alert,  frankly  enrions,  yet  unafraid  uniler  Ids 
master's  rein,  in  sjiite  of  his  partner's  evident 
alarm  and  retreat,  d'he.se  gentlemen  do  not  have 
their  ])ictures  made  every  day.  They  are  hroad 
of  hoof,  hred  for  plowing  in  fertile  fields,  and 
hauling  lieavy  loads  in  .sandy  wood-roads.  They 
are  working-gentlenu-n,  with  many  duties  for 
each  day,  the  jiartner  of  tlie  American  farmer, 
and  none  has  a lietter  right  than  “Star”  to  hold 
up  a high  head.  For  do  not  he  and  his  class 
feed  the  nation  and  our  allies?  He  deserves 
every  ounce  of  corn  that  his  labor-whetted  appe- 
tite licks  out  of  the  coriR^rs  of  his  manger,  every 
straw  in  the  bed  whereon  he  lays  his  work-weary 
frame,  and  e^■er,^•  hour  of  Sabbath-rest  in  the 
pasture.  Surely,  it  is  an  existence  in  accord- 
ance with  (tosjiel-laws,  and  worthy  the  re.sjiect 
of  mankind.  Farm-horse,  we  salute  you! 

The  trotter  is  a beautiful  object  to  the  eye, 
but  who  dares  c’cnsure  usefid  “Star"  if  he  looks 
with  contempt  on  the  lilne-ribboned  thorough- 
bred. and  with  discerning  horse-sen.se  despises 
those  slender  legs  which  never  carry  their  owner 
into  one  round  of  usefid  work,  whose  life  consists 
of  much  grooming,  county-fairs  and  horse-shows, 
grandstand-applause  and  a few  ribbons,  and  lives 
only  to  be  admired,  and  for  nothing  better  than 
ninning?  We  class  him  with  a ballet-dancer 
and  accord  both  c(|nal  res])cct. 
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Patriotism  and  Commonsense 


C.  H.  CLAUDY 


MAX  whose  ideas  of  patriotism 
were  so  violent  that  lie  undertook 
to  correct  with  a pistol  certain  of 
his  neighbors  whose  loyalty  was 
more  controlled  and  less  exulierant 
than  his.  found  himself  in  the  dock  with  a judge 
considering  his  case.  A doctor  or  so  said  that, 
although  he  wasn't  exactly  insane,  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a delusion  caused  liy  exalted  love  of 
country.  The  judge  said  that  in  these  days  he 
didn't  see  his  way  clear  to  condemn  any  man 
for  having  too  much  patriotism  and  let  him  go 
with  a warning  about  carrying  fire-arms. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much  real  ]>a- 
triotism.  But  patriotism  and  loyalty,  let  run 
wild  and  uncontrolled,  can  do  almost  as  much 
harm  as  iiro-Germanism.  It  is  for  us  all  to  guard 
our  patriotism  as  we  guard  any  other  mental  and 
moral  attribute,  and  see  to  it  that  it  doesn't 
run  to  seed  from  too  violent  growth.  AVe  all 
know  what  happens  to  the  man  whose  religious 
enthusiasm  becomes  a mania,  and  we  condemn, 
not  religion,  l)ut  the  man.  I’atriotism  may 
become  a mania,  too,  in  which  case  it  is  not  the 
patriotism  but  the  maniac  who  is  to  be  con- 
demned. 

1 have  a letter  from  a i)hotogra]:)her  who  tells 
me  that  he  had  three  fine  German-made  lenses. 
"Had,"  because  he  smashed  them  with  a ham- 
mer and  threw  the  pieces  away.  Xow  he  wants 
to  know  where  he  can  buy  some  good  American- 
made  lenses  to  take  the  place  of  those  he 
smashed ! 

1 don't  know  and  if  I did  I wouldn't  tell  him. 
His  patriotism  has  run  clean  away  with  him. 
The  United  States  (jovernment  is  hav  ing  a hard 
time  to  get  lenses.  It  needs  all  it  can  get.  For 
anyone  to  destroy  a lens,  no  matter  where  made, 
is  none  the  less  a crime  against  this  goverument 
that  it  was  dictated  by  a real  feeling  of  loyalty. 
Three  lenses,  which  might  have  (hjue  good  work 
against  the  Germans  who  made  them,  are  de- 
stroyed— three  Tiew  lenses  of  American  make 
must  be  “withdrawn  from  circvdation  " and  the 
use  of  the  government  tf)  take  the  j)laee  of  those 
ruined. 

The  I nited  States  Government  hasn't  sunk 
the  (ierman  ships  which  were  left  in  New  A Ork 
it  seized  them,  repaired  them,  is  using  them. 
The  scientific  departments  of  the  government 
are  stocked  with  (ierman-made  ap]>aratus 
\aluable,  well-made,  expensive  ajiijaratus.  An' 
they  less  useful,  these  microscopes  and  optical 
instruments,  this  glassware,  the.se  ehemieals. 


because  they  were  made  l)y  our  enemies?  When 
United  States  troops  caj)ture  German  h)oil,  guns 
or  munitions,  do  they  destroy  them — or  turn 
them  against  their  makers? 

AVe  have  in  this  country  a large  number  of 
alien  enemies.  They  are  listed,  known,  cheeked 
u]>,  made  harmless  by  goverument-sui)er\’ision. 
Some  are  enemies  at  heart,  some  are  merely 
technical  enemies,  in  that  they  are  of  German  or 
Austrian  birth  and  not  naturalized.  At  least  one 
l)hotogra])her  of  my  acquaintance  has  refused  to 
make  pictures  of  sucli  people  when  he  knew  of 
them,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  “giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.” 

This,  as  far  as  my  limited  vision  goes,  is  ridic- 
ulous. The  “alien  enemy”  is  making  his  li\ing 
here  and  abiding  l)y  the  laws  of  this  country. 
The  more  money  he  s])euds,  the  more  money 
thei'c  is  to  pay  taxes  and  fniy  bonds.  If  a hun- 
dred thousand  alien  enemies  labor  in  this  coun- 
try at  {peaceful  and  harmless  pursuits,  this  coun- 
try is  the  better  for  a hundred  thousand  days  of 
constructive  labor  every  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is,  ])erhaps,  too  much  to  exj)ect  an  alien  enemy 
to  buv  bonds  or  AA . S.  S.  or  contribute  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Bed  Cross.  Hence,  tlio.se  of 
us  who  arc  ]>atriotic  and  loyal  .Americans  can 
serve  the  better  the  more  money  we  can  make 
from  the  alien  enemy.  Money  is  imper.sonal. 
“d'ainted”  does  not  a]>i)ly  to  that  made  by  the 
alien  enemy,  if  if  can  be  made  to  labor  for  Uncle 
Sam.  There  was  a certain  trust-fund  in  one  of 
onr  colleges,  establisheil  by  the  Ivai.scr  some 
years  ago  as  a compliment,  for  the  pursuit  of 
some  research  or  other,  d'hat  fund  is  now  in- 
vested in  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  Kiii.ser  was  .sent 
a Liberty  Bond  button  at  the  time  the  in\'est- 
ment  was  made.  Brobabl\'  he  doesn't  wear  it, 
and  we  hope  his  joy  at  the  feeling  that  his  money 
was  bu.\'ing  bullets  to  shoot  Germans  was  con- 
trollable. But  we  didn't  take  his  gold  ami  throw 
it  away — we  a.sed  it  I 

It  is  right  and  ])ro])er  that  we  deu\'  the  teach- 
ing of  German  in  .scho()ls,  not  that  the  German 
language  is  any  the  less  valuable  to  the  stmlent 
than  before,  not  that  the  knowledge  loekeil  np 
in  (ierman  books  is  any  the  less  to  be  used  than 
before,  but  that  we  refuse  to  sanction  the  teach- 
ing of  onr  youths  the  language  of  onr  enerTiies, 
that  they,  the  youths,  rc'alize  the  .seriousness  of 
the  itienaee  of  all  that  is  (ierman.  Our  bands 
do  not  play  the  German  national  anthem,  not 
that  it  is  an,\’  less  admirable  as  a ])ieee  of  }nnsie 
than  it  used  to  be,  but  because  of  what  it  stands 


lor,  what  it  im-aiis.  After  tlie  war  it  will  he 
a long,  long  time  before  “made  in  Geriminy" 
will  lielp  the  sale  of  any  article,  not  that  the 
(Hermans  will  he  any  less  skilful  as  artificers  after 
the  war  than  formerly,  but  heeanse  this  country 
will  not  want,  will  not  have,  anything  which  heli)s 
the  enemies  of  civilization  to  escape  the  eonse- 
(|iienees  of  their  misdeeds. 

Hilt  the  idea  that  things  which  have  been  made 
in  Germany  must  not  he  used  iioir.  is  a mistake. 
Fse  them  — turn  them  against  Germany — hoist 
her  on  her  own  jjetard.  Don't  break  u])  yonr 
German  len.ses — if  you  can't  use  them  yourself, 
send  them  to  the  Signal  Corps.  Don't  .seraj) 
your  German  telescojies  and  binoculars — give 
them  to  the  Navy  and  let  German-made  lenses 
di.scover  German  submarines  that  American 
de])th-bombs  can  jHit  them  where  they  belong! 


Don't  refu.se  the  money  which  comes  from  the 
(Herman  or  the  Austrian — neither  can  help  their 
birth  and  neither  can  get  home.  Don't  let  them 
save  their  money  to  the  end  of  the  war  to  send 
home,  then,  to  help  Germany  and  Austria  get 
it — get  all  \'on  can  of  it,  and  turn  the  jrroduct  of 
alien  German  and  Austrian  enemies  into  Good 
Cnited  States  W.  S.  S.  and  Liberty  Bonds. 

In  other  words,  have  commonsense  behind 
your  jiatriotism — don't  express  it  with  a pistol, 
or  a mania — exjiress  it  with  Americani.sm,  and 
use  it,  where  yon  may,  to  make  Germany  help 
fight  Germany,  to  hasten  the  day  wdien  the  Stars 
and  Strijies  fly  from  the  ])alace  at  Potsdam  and 
the  long,  long  line  of  khaki  walks  up  Unter  den 
Linden  with  Pershing  at  one  end  and  the  Kai.ser's 
goat  at  the  other! 

Bulletin  of  Photngrapin/. 


Meeting  a Change 


^^I^EN  the  pre.sent  abnormal  conditions  come 
to  an  end,  and  there  is  no  longer  an  influx  of 
■'khaki''  sitters,  photographers  mu.st  be  j)re])ared 
for  many  changes  in  the  general  run  of  things. 
There  has  been  a great  accession  of  female  work- 
ers in  all  grades,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they 
will  retain  the  ])ositions  which  they  have  so 
efficiently  filled  for  the  last  few  years.  Portrait- 
lihotograjdiy  is  an  occnjiation  in  wdiich  an  artis- 
tically-minded woman  is  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  now'  that  mannfactiirers  have  made  the 
purely  technical  part  so  simple,  there  is  little 
that  calls  for  the  superior  scientific  knowledge  or 
jihysical  endurance  of  the  “stronger  sex.”  In 
fact'  of  this  competition,  it  would  seem  advisable 
for  the  old-e.stablished  ]>hotographer  who  finds 
that  ])ortrait-work  is  a diminishing  (piantity  fo 
turn  his  manipulative  ex])erience  and  scientific 
knowleilge  in  another  direction,  and  to  take  ii]) 
the  technical  and  commercial  work  which  will 
be  greatly  in  demand  during  the  coming  jieriod 
of  readjustment  of  our  manufactures  and  trade, 
d'hc  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  what 
class  of  ])hotograj)h  is  likely  to  be  recpiired  iu  the 
district  to  be  operated  in,  and  the  next  to  pre- 


pare a set  or  sets  of  good  .sjxcimen  pictures. 
Armed  with  these,  the  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers who  require  illnstrations  may  be  aj)proached 
with  some  chance  of  success.  One  jioint  must  not 
be  overlooked:  the  iihotographer  must  create 
the  demand  as  well  as  satisfy  it.  It  is  of  little 
avail  to  ask  if  photograjihs  are  wanted;  it  must 
be  assumed  and  asserted  that  they  are  wanted, 
tliat  they  are  indispensable,  and  that  the  pho- 
tograidier  is  at  hand  to  supjily  them.  Another 
field  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  usually 
receives  is  that  of  outdoor  and  “at-home”  work. 
In  many  districts,  jihotographers  have  been  .so 
indifferent  to  this  that  they  have  allow’ed  London 
firms  to  sweei)  the  country  under  their  very 
no.ses,  and  to  take  substantial  orders  which 
might  have  been  theirs  for  the  asking.  This 
is  a field  which  will  not  be  invaded  by  the  ladies — 
there  is  too  mnch  hard  work  about  it — and  the 
technical  knowledge  neces.sary  to  carry  it  out 
snecessfnlly  is  not  likely  to  be  acf|uired  liy  the 
pri'sent  generation.  So  far,  we  believe  that 
values  and  orthochromatics  are  sealed  books  to 
the  lady  operator,  whose  artistic  qualities  are 
nsnally  her  greatest  a.sset. — British  Journal. 
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A BRITISH  HAKUAGE-FIRE 


KADEH  A'  HERBERT 


Aerial  Fighting-Cameras 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


is  \ tT\'  wril  kiinwn  lliat  tlie  must 
important  factor  of  successful  offen- 
sives in  modern  warfare  is  aerial 
j;liotograph>'.  d'liis  kmjwledgc, 
comt)ined  witli  the  fascination  of 
tlie  scope  of  action  and  the  glory  of  successful 
achievement,  has  createil  tremendous  enthusi- 
asm anamg  our  young  men.  and  tliousands  of 
them  have  engagefl  in  the  aiudal  service,  des])ite 
its  hazardous  character.  Rut  inasmuch  as  the 
sole  ohject  of  the  aviator  at  the  front  is  to  gain 
information,  and  in  as  (piick  and  reliahlc  a way 
as  ])ossihl(*.  the  camera  has  hecome  the  ])riucipal 
means  to  tliat  end.  d'hus,  aerial  j)hotogra]>h> 
has  developed  into  an  imi)ortant  science,  ami  one 
which  calls  for  unrpiestioned  c()urage,  skill  ami 
physical  fitness.  T'suall\-,  the  duty  to  secure 
aerial  ])hotograj)lis  falls  to  the  f)l)servcr  who,  in 
eomj)any  with  the  ])ilot.  flies  over  a certain 
eneniy-j)osition  at  a lieight  varying  from  1 <1.000 


to  1.3,000  feet,  and  obtains  e-vcellciil  results.  A 
year  and  a half  ago,  all  photogra])hs  wc're  made 
at  about  .3,000  or  (i.OOO  feet;  but  to-ilay  the  fire 
from  the  anti-aircraft  guns  is  so  accurate  and 
intense,  that  photograph>'  at  such  heights  is 
imiu’acticable  ami  umiecessar,\’,  owiTig  to  the  risk 
to  ])ilot  and  ma<-liine.  His  object  is  to  locale 
hostile  guns  and  trenches,  camoullaged  positions 
ami  objects,  to  photogra])h  them  ami  lo  despatch 
the  exposures  as  (piii'klv  as  possible  to  head- 
(piarters.  F'recpien I ly,  the  eointnamling  ofiieei 
and  his  staff  desire  fo  stud.\’  the  to|)ogra|)h\’  of 
a newly  ca])tured  town,  or  the  wa\’  a command 
is  being  carried  out.  Instead  of  doing  this  from 
an  ele\'ale<l  and  expose<l  position  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  v\ars  of  tin'  past  -the  eommamling 
general,  in  a place  of  perfect  safely.  ins])eels  pho- 
tographs that  were  made.  onl,\  a few  minutes 
before,  b\-  his  aih’ial  obser\'ers.  An  import, 'inl 
asset  in  the  hamis  of  the  adxaneing  troops  is  a 
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map  of  tlie  objective,  be  it  a town  or  a defensive 
position,  ddiis  requires  a series  of  pliotograplis 
whieh  can  l)e  obtained  successfnlly  only  wlien 
tlie  airj)lane  flies  in  a perfectly  straight  line, 
swerving  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  and 
maintaining  an  absolutely  nniform  elevation. 
Prints  of  these  different  map-negatives — some- 
times as  many  as  fifty  or  more — are  subsequently 
j)asted  on  a large  sheet  of  cardboard,  overlapping, 
and  a maj)  is  c|uickly  constructed  which  affords 


tinues  his  precarious  but  effective  work,  and 
generally  returns  to  his  base  with  the  priceless 
records  which,  transformed  immediately  into 
visible  pictures,  enable  the  commanding  general 
to  initiate  an  attack  that  may  result  in  an  im- 
portant victory.  Determined  to  frustrate  the 
ally-photographer's  attempt  to  obtain  successful 
pictures,  the  enemy  will  resort  to  camouflage 
and  other  forms  of  deception.  In  order  to  mis- 
lead the  aerial  sj>y,  he  will  deliver  his  effective 


A MOTOK  DEVKUOl’ING-CAH 


UNDEKWOOD  & UNDERWOOD 


the  commanding  ofHccr  a satisfactory  survey  of 
11k‘  terrain  and  enables  him  to  study  the  relative 
situation  of  buildings,  trenches,  gun-j)ositions, 
airdromes  and  “aminunition-duni|)s” — with  due 
allowance  for  camouflage — or  the  e.xtent  and 
magnitude  of  the  damage  inflieted  by  an  air- 
raid. Hill  the  enemy  is  not  slow.  Knowing  that 
his  |)osition  and  defen.ses  will  be  (jb.ser\'ed  and 
phot(»graphed,  he  is  j)repare(l  to  destroy  or  drive 
back  I he  ai'i  ial  ])hotographer,  and  anti-aircraft 
gnus—  "archies,”  as  they  are  jokingly  called  by 
the  allied  airmen  — make  his  life  miserabh',  even 
at  an  altitude  of  1.5, feet  above  the  earth. 
^ et,  with  shells  e.x|)loding  about  him,  even  dam- 
aging his  plane,  the  intre])id  i)hotographer  con- 


gun-fire  without  visible  concomitants  and  emj)loy 
simultaneously  dummy-guns  di.scharging  white 
smoke,  or  resort  to  such  simple  means  as  a fire 
and  blowing  the  smoke  through  the  ])ort-hole 
c)f  the  em])lacement.  The  experienced  ol)server, 
aceustonu'd  to  the  ruses  of  the  enemy,  can  dis- 
tinguish the  sham  from  the  real  and,  in  case  of 
doubt,  will  obtain  photographs  of  both  kinds  of 
gun-fire.  Having  secured  the  coveted  pictures, 
the  j)hotograi)her  hurries  back  to  heailciuarters 
or  the  most  convenient  station,  hands  the  box 
of  exj)osures  to  a messenger  wailing  on  a motor- 
cycle, and  is  off  again  on  another  i)hotographic 
exi)eilition.  The  messenger  speeds  to  the  near- 
set  ])hoto-fini.sher.  waiting  in  a motor-darkroom. 
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and  is  soon  on  his  way  with  the  tlainp  l)iit 
completed  jirints  to  tlie  commanding  officer.  It 
is  not  imiisiial  for  the  officer  directing  the  attack 
to  be  enabled  to  inspect  an  imiiortant  photo- 
grapli  of  the  enemy’s  lines  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  exposure  was  made  by  the  aerial  cam- 
erist,  miles  away.  But  this  feat  is  made  possi- 
l)le  only  by  utilizing  tlie  photographer’s  time 
during  his  return  to  the  base;  for  instead  of 
waiting  until  he  can  deliver  the  exposed  plates  to 
the  messenger  who  is  to  convey  them  to  the  near- 
est fleveloping-station,  the  aerial  camerist  trans- 


recpiire  some  form  of  visual  proof  before  allowing 
credit  for  every  plane  brought  down  or  damage 
done  by  bombing.  Consequently,  the  aviator 
often  carries  a camera  with  him,  with  which  to 
bring  back  proof  of  feats  achieved.  In  the  plu)- 
tograph  of  the  warmly  dressed  aviator  specida- 
tion  can  l)e  indulged  as  to  what  acluevement  of 
his  the  photograph  shows;  but  the  smile  clearly 
indicates  success  in  his  venture  against  the  enemy. 
Of  course,  were  it  not  for  the  perfection  of  the 
modern  airplane,  photography  in  the  air  would 
hardly  be  ])ossible.  Formerly,  the  aviator  was 
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fers  the  exposed  i)lates  to  a daylight  develoj)iiig- 
tank  for  a few  minutes,  then  fixes  and  rinses 
them,  d’he  messenger  in  waiting  rushes  the  wet 
negatives  to  the  fiiusher,  who  very  quickly  ])ro- 
duces  the  rerpiired  prints.  Another  expeditious 
jrracticc  is  to  put  the  exposed  films  or  ])lates  in 
a metal  watertight  container  having  a ])arachute 
attacliment.  By  the  mere  ludling  of  a cord,  the 
miniature  ])aracliute  opens  automatically  and 
quickly  drops  to  the  ground  where  a messenger 
is  waiting  to  hurry  the  box  to  its  destination. 
'J'lius  the  fate  of  a battle  is  decided. 

-Vpart  from  the  majj-making  value,  aerial  i)ho- 
tograjdiy  has  a strong  i>ersonal  interest  to  the  avi- 
ator. It  is  becoming  customary  in  the  ser^■ice  to 


oldigcd  to  eoucentrate  all  his  attention  u|)on  thc 
actiial  o])eration  of  the  macliiue;  now  he  can 
leave  that  resjauisibility  to  the  ])ilot  and  devote 
his  time  to  observation  and  photography.  Or, 
as  it  is  done  freiiuently,  the  ax  iator,  alone  in  the 
machine,  can  make  a single  picture,  by  manipii- 
latiug  the  camera  fa.stcued  to  the  side  of  the  j)lane, 
by  j)ulling  a cord  or  ])rcssing  a button.  Indeeil, 
he  can  ex])ose  a number  of  plates  in  this  manner, 
d'he  lens  is  focu.sed  at  infinit\',  the  height  being 
ten  thoii.sand  feet  or  more,  and  clear  pictures  are 
assured.  Sometimes  the  camera  is  fasteiusl  to 
one  of  the  wings  for  the  sake  of  overcoming  the 
vibrations  of  the  motor.  Man\'  Oerman  aviators 
employ  a ])istol-grasp  camera,  like  the  one  taken 
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t’roin  a i-aiiturcd  riieiii.\'  jjlaiie.  Tliis  style  of 
camera  reseml)les  a (irafiex  witli  release  extendeil 
to  tlie  trieir<>r  ill  pistol-form  and  has  heeii  found 
extremely  sneeessfnl  in  aerial  j)liotof>rapli.\ . 
\ irtnally.  e\  ery  camera  now  in  use  in  France  is 
monnted  in  tin-  fnsela}^i‘  of  tin'  maeliine,  and  not 
on  the  side. 

'File  nninitiated  readi-i'.  thinking  of  the  aihial 
a])paratns  as  a small  and  eonpiaet  e<|nipmeiil, 
natnrallx'  assumes  that  jilates  exposed  in  the  air 
are  of  miniature  dimension>.  On  the  eontrarx  . 
the  averafje  ai'rial  camera  exposes  a a x 7 plate; 
Sx  It)  e(|nipmi'nts  are  in  freijnent  use.  .Mthonyh 
ai’rial  cameras  found  on  eajitnred  (iernian  ma- 
ehines  haxe  heen  found  to  he  of  sn]>erh  and  in- 
Uenions  meehanism.  the  lenses  of  the  hi<>hest 
|)ossihle  effieienex'  and  power  so  that  they  were 
eafierly  eo])ieil  for  the  use  of  allied  axiators  it 
is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that  the  opticians  of  the 
Allies  are  makinp'  imiiroxements  all  the  time,  and 
that  in  res]ieet  to  ai-rial  jihotop'rajxhie  apjiaratiis 
the>-  are  at  h’ast  on  e<|nal  footiiiff  with  their 
powerful  enemx'. 

-\  friend  of  the  xxriter,  who  until  recently  has 
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seiwed  as  captain  of  an  English  Fixing  ('orjis. 
relates  th('  following  incident,  which  illustrates 
the  daring  and  intrx'pidity  of  the  English  aihdal 
ohserx'er.  He  a])proaelied  the  (ierman  lines  in 
his  machine  for  the  pni’|)ose  of  ohiaining  a series 
of  eainera-])iel nres.  An  officer  of  his  scpiad  (lexx 
with  him,  lint  kept  at  a short  distanee  heneath 
his  machine  to  gix’e  warning  of  the  ajiproaeli  of 
enemx’  aircraft.  Content  in  the  knowledge  of 
haxiiig  a watehfnl  friend  nearh.x',  the  ohserxer 
made  exposure  after  exposure,  getting  some  X’ery 
uii])ortant  results  at  an  alt  it  ud(’  of  ahont  1.7. (10(1 
feet.  I5nt.  nnoliserx'ed  lix'  him  or  his  xigilanl 
friend  helow,  three  eneiiix- machines,  aided  hx  a 
long  strip  of  enmnlons  eloinls,  stealthily  ap- 
proached. hnl  keeping  sex’eral  Ihonsaiid  leet 
higher  np.  \\  hen  directly  ahox'e  our  husy  ai'rial 
eanierist,  thex'  swooped  doxMi  u|)on  him,  attack- 
ing with  maehine-gnns.  d'aken  hy  snr])rise.  and 
not  knowing  what  else  to  <lo,  the  .\lly  axialor 
descended  and  steered  his  plane  towards  the 
(ierman  lines.  In  a h'w  minntes,  one  of  his 
wings  was  riddled,  soon  the  other  heeanie  ilis- 
ahled  and  he  <lro])|)<’d  into  enemy  ti-rritoi\X’.  In 
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tile  mean  time  liis  triimil.  seeing;  tlie  eomlitioii  of 
tilings,  lieat  a liasty  n'treat  and  soon  reached  his 
hase.  annonneing  tlie  destruction  of  the  j)hotog- 
rajjlu'i's  machine  and  its  occupant  either  dead  or 
prisoner.  Ahont  an  liour  after  the  ofhcer  liad 
lirouglit  tlie  sad  tidings,  he  was  called  to  the  tele- 
phone and  was  astounded  and  gladdened  to  hear 
the  voice  of  his  friend  who  declared  that  he  was 
safe  in  Allied  territory.  It  seems  that,  though 
his  machine  was  seriously  injured,  he  had  re- 
sorted to  a.  tricky  descent,  deceiving  his  o])])o- 


nents  into  the  lielief  that  he  had  been  killed  and 
his  machine  smashed  to  hits,  and  that,  about  to 
fall  within  the  German  lines,  he  required  no  fur- 
ther attention  from  them,  being,  as  they  were, 
over  two  miles  uj)  at  the  time.  When  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  tlie  ground,  he  managed  to 
right  his  machine  sufficiently  to  escajie  into 
No  Man's  Jjaiid.  There  he  left  Ids  wrecked  ma- 
chine, detached  the  camera  with  its  ])recious 
contents  and  wilh  great  difficulty  succeeded  in 
ri'aching  the  Allied  trenches. 


Bad  Bromides 


NEARIA  all  ])holograi)hers  make  bromide 
prinis;  a minority  make  good  ones;  more  make 
passable  ones;  and  the  remainder  make  jxior 
ones,  d'he  worst  of  it  is  that  those  who  make 
the  |)oor  ones  do  not  realize  how  poor  they 
are.  One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  bad  bromides  is  the  idea  that  a. 


thin  negative  is  nccessar\',  a thing  which  has 
become  such  an  obsession  with  some  workers 
that  they  go  on  making  thin  negatives  and 
then  seek  for  “contrasty”  j)aper  to  jirint  them 
on.  This  is  (piite  an  unsound  way  to  work, 
for  any  paper  which  produces  a ])rint  in  a 
different  scale  of  tones  from  the  negative  is 


not  so  likely  to  give  an  accurate  rendering 
of  the  tones  of  the  original  subject.  Some 
sort  of  a print  may  be  made  from  almost 
any  kind  of  negative  on  bromide  paper,  l)ut  a 
good  plucky  l)ut  not  over-dense  negative  vvhieh 
will  give  a good  platinum  or  earbon  print  will 
give  the  best  class  of  print  in  bromide.  Two 
]K)ints  necessary  to  be  oliservcd,  whatever  class 
of  negative  is  being  used,  are  correct  e.x])osure 
and  full  develo])inent.  These  ensure  a bright 
print  of  good  color  which  will  give  a satisfactory 
sepia  with  either  sulphide  or  hyj)o-ahim  toning. 
The  usual  practice  of  bromide  ])rinters  in  i)or- 
trait-studios  is  to  give  a long  exposure  and 
then  to  develop  for  a very  short  time,  often 
hardly  relincjuishing  their  hold  of  the  paper 
while  it  is  in  the  solution.  Thence  it  is  trans- 
ferred without  rinsing  to  the  fixing-bath.  Such 
])rints  are  usually  lacking  in  brilliancy,  instead 
of  being  a pure  black  they  usually  have  a rusty 
tint,  and  if  toned  yield  the  “ginger”  hue  whicli 
disgraces  so  many  show  cases.  To  ensure  cor- 
rect exposure  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a few 
test-strip  exposures  ranging,  say,  from  two  to 
thirty-two  seconds,  from  three  or  four  t^■I)ical 
negatives  and  to  develop  these  fully  out,  or 
at  all  events  for  a fixed  time,  say  two  or  tliree 
minutes.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  discover  from 
the  strips  the  correct  exposure  for  each  class 
and  to  note  it  on  these  typical  negatives,  also 
noting  the  exact  distance  between  the  light 
anfl  the  printing-frame.  There  are  many  self- 
satisfied  printers  who  would  be  quite  aston- 
ishe<l  at  the  ini])rovefl  quality  of  their  out])ut, 
if  they  would  but  work  on  this  system. 

Except  for  very  thin  negatives  it  is  best  to 
omit  bromide  of  potassium  from  the  amidol 
developer,  which  is,  in  our  oj)inion,  tlie  best 
one  for  bromide-work.  has  the  ad\an- 

tage  of  durability  and  it  also  ])revcnts  staiuc(l 
fingers,  but  it  docs  not  >'ield  the  pure  blacks 
and  grays  given  by  amidol,  ami  j)rints  devel- 
oped with  it  do  not  tone  to  such  good  colors 
as  amidol-develoj)ed  ones  ilo.  d'lie  greater 
lasting-j)ower  of  metol-hydroquinone  is  in  it- 
self a danger,  for  there  is  always  a risk  of  using 
it  with  <K-casional  strengthening  long  after  it 
has  absorl>ed  an  umlesiralde  ((iiantit^-  of  bromide 
from  the  jirints  ])revi(ju$ly  made  in  it.  d'his  is 
indicated  by  the  hardness  ami  greenish  color 
of  the  ])rints.  .Vmidol  becomes  exhausteci  more 
quickly  and  at  this  stage  gives  p(jor  rusly- 
cohjrcfl  {)rints.  Different  samples  \ary  con- 
siderably in  their  devehjj)ing-])ower.  so  that  it 
is  imjjossible  to  say  how  man,\-  j)rints  a given 
weight  of  the  salt  should  develoj)  proj)crl\-. 
It  is  false  economy  to  overwork  the  devcloi)(*r 
esi)ecially  at  the  |)rcsent  price  of  bromide  paj>er. 


Exeej)t  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop  develo])- 
ment  instantaneously,  prints  should  always  be 
rinsed  before  fixing.  Amateurs  and  those  who 
develop  only  a few  prints  occasionally  may 
j)erha])s  disregard  this  precaution;  but  when 
a large  number  of  j)rints  is  made  daily  and  the 
bath  not  renewed  very  frequently,  there  comes 
a time  when  the  character  of  the  fixer  is  changed, 
and  muddy-looking  prints  result.  There  is  no 
gray  fog  such  as  is  caused  l)y  ex])osure  to  light; 
but  the  whites  have  a dingy  tint  which  is  best 
described  by  com])aring  them  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  which  has  not  (piite  reached  the  elec- 
tion-stage. 

Although  j>yro-soda  has  been  occasionally 
mentioned  as  available  for  the  develo])inent  of 
bromides,  there  is  one  point  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  ajjpreciated,  and  that  is  its  jiowcr 
to  ])roduce  vigorous  prints  on  ordinary  j)aj)cr 
from  flat,  thin  negatives.  Any  ordinary  for- 
mula may  be  u.se<l;  but  should  contain  at  least 
10  grains  of  sul])hite  j)er  ounce  of  mixeil  solu- 
tion. A convenient  way  to  add  the  extra  sul- 
phite is  by  diluting  the  concentrated  soluti(»us 
with  a 5 per  cent  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda 
instead  of  using  j)lain  water.  Toniug-trout)les 
are  few  with  j)roj)erl\-  made  prints;  but  there 
is  one  which  must  be  s])ecially  guarded  against  - 
namely,  inqierl'ect  washing  before  bleaching. 
A slight  trace  will  cause  a general  reduction 
of  the  image,  whereas  uneven  washing — leaving 
a consideral)le  (|iiantity  of  hypo  in  ])laces  where 
prints  have  hung  together — results  in  a ])atchy 
a])])ea]'ance,  some  j)arts  almost  disa])peariug. 
whereas  others  tone  to  a good  color.  Weak 
sulphide  solution  is  another  common  cause  of 
bad  tones.  It  has  been  stated  that,  given  siif- 
fieieut  time  to  act,  a weak  solution  will  answer 
as  well  as  a stronger  one,  but  that  has  not  been 
our  exj)erience.  We  have  found  that  even 
with  (|uite  weak  ])riuts  a good  brown  tone,  not 
orange,  can  be  obtaiueil  with  a solution  made 
as  strong  as  the  ])a|)er  w ill  stand  without  Idister- 
iiig.  Of  course,  there  is  no  accession  of  slrmigth, 
but  the  color  is  good:  on  the  other  hand,  a 

weak  solution  gives  a ])oor  color  to  even  a vigoi'- 
ous  ])rint.  AVith  regard  to  the  bleaching,  we 
have  found  the  best  tones  to  be  obtained  by 
a bleacher  which  wnrkcsl  rather  slowly,  taking, 
saw  five  minutes  to  bleach  a fairly  strong  ])riid. 


A MERE  coj)ier  of  nature  ea)i  never  ])rodnee 
anxthing  great,  can  never  raise  and  enlarge  the 
eonee])f ioiis  or  warm  the  heart  of  tin'  spectator. 

Sir  .losiirs  Revxolds. 


William  Lu'Uu/n 


Green  Hill  and  Red 

^^ILL^AM  lyl  DI.r.M 


'I'liiciiE  is  a green  liill  t’ai’  a\\  a>’. 
Beyond  tlie  ileejj  I line  sea 
liere  I’ragraiit  lilossonis  deck  the  sod 
And  loved  ones  wait  for  me; 

\\  liere  liii'ils  tlieir  jen'ons  earols  sing 
And  little  children  jilay, 

\N  here  jieace  ainl  ha|)]niu‘ss  abide — 
For  me — so  tar  away. 


d'here  is  a red  hill,  where  I stand, 

.V  hill  of  loathsome  nind 
Snri-onnded  hy  a sea  of  hate 

And  drenched  with  Imnian  hlooil. 
here  death  comes  hurtling  through  the  air 
And  crawling  on  the  sod 
And  e\'ery  green  thing,  crimson  stained, 
I’rotests,  alonil,  to  (fod. 


'I’here  is  a green  hill  far  awa,\’. 

Beyond  the  dee])  lilne  sea 
A\  here  fragraiit  hlossoms  deck  the  sod 
.Vnd  loveil  ones  wait  for  me. 

Al^’  home  is  there,  my  heart  is  there, 
God  watches  it,  I kTiow, 

'I'hat  hill  of  green,  so  far  aw:iy, 

'I'he  hill  that  I love  so. 


'I'liere  is  a red  hill,  w here  I stand, 

.V  hill  of  loathsome  mnd 
Snrronndeil  hy  a sea  of  hate 

■Vnd  drenched  with  human  blood; 
But  though  I long  for  that  green  hill, 
So  far  beyond  the  dee]), 

M.  ■re  I shall  bide,  nor  count  the  cost, 
I’eace,  on  that  hill,  to  kec]). 
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Increasing  the  Price  of  Plates 

IX  view  of  the  inon'ase  of  tlie  ])riee  of  dry- 
plates — due  to  tlie  difheulty  to  obtain  tlie 
re(|uisite  glass,  and  the  revenne-tax — it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  a similar  condition  of  affairs  in 
England.  Onr  overseas  eotemiiorary.  The  Ama- 
teur J^hoiographer.  has  the  following  to  say  on  this 
important  snhject: 

“A  further  great  increase  in  the  |)riee  of  i)lates 
is  likely  to  liave  a most  deterring  effect  upon 
amatcur-photogTa])hy:  hut  for  the  i>resent  there 
is  nothing  for  it  hut  to  economize  in  their  use  as 
far  as  ]^ossil)le.  and  hope  for  l)ettcr  things.  The 
most  serious  feature  at  the  moment  is  the  ex- 
treme ditfienlty  to  j)roeure  adequate  supplies 
of  glass.  Glass  has  heeii  going  up  in  ])riee  rap- 
idly ever  since  the  overrnnning  of  Uelgium  de- 
]>rived  us  of  one  of  our  largest  sources  of  su])])ly: 
hut  it  is  not  merely  its  ])rice  which  has  advanced, 
it  is  that  it  is  extremely  ditficult  to  purchase  it 
in  rpiantities  at  all.  In  the  old  days,  new  glass 
was  so  chea])  that  it  did  not  ])ay  to  use  old  glass, 
'riien  came  a time  wIkmi  old  negati\es  were 
hought  and  cleaned  off  for  recoating:  and  now 
we  find  that  in  the  larger  sizes,  at  any  rate.  ]»late- 
makers  are  stipvdating  that  they  must  receive 
from  their  customers  glass  efpial  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  new  j)lates  ordensl.  d'hus  the 
inirchaser  of  a gross  of  (ij/?  x 8]^  ])lates  must 
seiifl  nine  dozen  same-sized  negatives  or  an  erpial 
area  of  other  sizes,  hefore  he  can  l)e  supplied,  for 
which  he  will  he  credited,  d'his  does  not  a|)|)ly 
to  sizes  smaller  than  i)osteard.  so  that  amateurs 
arc  not  greatly  aifeeted  at  the  moment.  Ihd  it 
is  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  which  plate- 
makers  have  to  encounter  just  now." 

Slanting  Waterlines 

IT  is  astonishing  how  many  cajjahlc  and  artistic 
workers  neglect  the  importance  of  a phnnh 
or  level  line  in  their  i)ictures.  d'his  was  notic('- 
ahle,  particularly,  in  a recent  I*iioto-Ek.\  comi)e- 
tition — Shore-Scenes — where  a mass  of  water 
I)layed  a consi)icuous  ])art.  A large  per  cent  of 
the  sevcnt>-five  or  more  priids  entered  in  this 
competition  showed  the  waterline  as  running 
dowidiill.  d’he  fault  was  so  glaring,  that  several 
otherwise  .satisfactory'  ])ictures  could  not  he 
'onsidered  liy  the  jury,  d ins  defect  was  attrih- 
nted  to  careless  trimiTiing  ami.  in  sotiic  cases,  to 


not  holding  the  camera  lev('l  during  ex|)osnrc. 
Whichever  the  cause,  it  is  a j)ity  that  the  serious 
worker  has  not  thought  to  cultivate  an  eye  for 
a truly  level  or  vertical  line  in  a eom])leted  ])rint. 
In  any  case,  the  worker  need  hut  ai)])ly  a metal 
scpiare  to  the  ])icture — original  |)rint  or  eidarge- 
nient — and,  at  least,  save  himself  the  emtiarrass- 
ment  of  liaving  a j)rint  returneil  on  account  of  a 
fault  so  emiueidly  easy  of  correction. 

The  Invention  of  Talking-Pictures 

IX  Octoher,  ]!)()!),  Photo-Eh.\  ])uhlished  a 
brief  description  of  a jirocess  of  rejjroducing 
simultaneonslv,  by  ])hotograi)hy.  motion-pictures 
with  their  accom])anying  sounds — speech  or 
song — invented  by  Robert  ddionie  Haines, 
E.R.E.S.,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  At  the 
sam<‘  time,  Riioto-Eh.v  recognized,  editorially, 
the  imj)ortance  of  Air.  Haines'  invention,  and 
])aid  a tribute  to  the  skill  and  ])ei'severance  of 
the  man  who  had  given  his  time,  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  develo|)ment  of  a method  the 
im])ortance  of  which  he  antici])atcd  long  bchu’c 
it  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  others. 

■Vlthough  I’iioto-Eha  is  not  interested  in  con- 
iroN'crsial  matters  -even  those  of  a ])hotographic 
uatnn — it  is  ready  and  glad  to  liel])  obtain  recog- 
nition in  b('half  of  in\entors  who  have  Ix'cn  dc- 
pri\'e(l  unjustly  of  the  fruits  of  their  honest  and 
successful  labors.  As  the  Autochrome  was  the 
realization  of  the  hopes  and  aims  of  ])hotographic 
cx|)('rimenters  for  more  than  half  a century,  so 
is  th('  syuchrouized  functioning  of  the  |)liono- 
gra])h  and  the  kinematogra])h  - ])crfcct  unison  of 
sounds  and  images  - the  result  of  similarly  tire- 
less ('Iforts.  An  inlcrest('d  ])ublic  has  been 
eagerly  antici|>ating  such  an  in\'cnlion  ever  since 
it  was  impressed  by  the*  first  dcTiioustrat  ion  of 
Edison's  talking-macliinc. 

In  justice  to  Mi'.  Haines' claims  in  t his  im|)or- 
tant  field  of  in\'<‘iition.  we  iH'int  elsewhere  in  our 
present  issue  the  letter  adilrcsscd  to  us  b\'  Air. 
Haines.  IVc  arc  confident  that  all  fair-minded 
readers  of  wliat  wc  lia\'c  published  on  this  subject 
will  accord  the  gentleman  honor  and  n'cognition 
ol  bis  inventix'c  skill  and  .s\'in|)alliy  if  not 
practical  support  in  the  unfair  treatment  that 
he  has  cx])cricnccd.  We  ha\'c  ahvae’s  considered 
Mr.  II  aines  a man  of  jicrsonal  inti  grit  \'  and 
honest  intentions. 

g.r, 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
hut  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  vrill  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  mill  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

G.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
disconrage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Shore-Scenes  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  Vi.  C.  Sawyer. 

Second  Prize:  Franklin  I.  Jordan. 

Third  Prize:  H.  L.  Bradley. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ross  W.  Baker;  Emily  A. 

Corning;  Xel.son  Antrim  Crawford;  Bertran  F. 
Hawley;  J.  B.  Herrick;  Chas.  A.  Hughes;  F.  W.  G. 
Moebus;  George  P.  Russell;  J.  Herbert  Saunders; 
Kenneth  D.  Smith;  S.  E.  Solomon;  James  Thomson. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  .30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  (.$10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


A Cause  of  Blurred  Image 

PH()TO(iR.\.PiiERS  occasionally  encounter  trouble  in 
the  shape  of  a Ijlurrcd  image,  from  motion  of  the 
ap])aralus  during  cxjtosurc,  e.specially  when  using  a 
long-focus  instrument  with  bellows  fully  extended. 
An  investigation  <jn  the  part  of  the  writer,  some  time 
ago,  develoired  the  fact  that  the  causative  jar  is  often 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  shutter-mechanism  in 
the  act  of  closing. 

McMorris  Houston,  M.D. 
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Advanced  Competition  Indoor-Genres 
Closes  December  31,  1918 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  there  are  innumerahle 
opi)ortnnities  tf)  obtain  delighlful  indoor-genres  of 
friends,  family  and  home.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  competition  devoted  to  outdoor-genres  laiil  jiar- 
tienlar  emphasis  on  the  portrayal  of  the  subject  true  to 
the  life.  That  is,  if  a farmer  was  depicted  hoeing  corn, 
he  was  purpo.sely  or  innocently  oblivious  to  the  cam- 
era; moreover,  he  wore  overalls  and  a flannel  shirt 
instead  of  a Prince  Albert  ami  top-hat.  I have  re- 
sorted to  hyi)erbole  to  drive  home  the  important  i)oint 
that  indoor-genres  must  be  simi)le,  natural  and  true  to 
the  life  of  the  subject.  l'()r  examjde,  do  not  spoil  an 
otherwise  excellent  study  of  an  eight-year-old  youngster 
reading  rpiietly  by  portraying  him  api)arently  deeply 
engro.s.sed  in  Emerson's  essays  on  transcemlentalism.  ac- 
eoriling  to  the  title  of  the  book,  which  is  i)laiidy  legilile. 
Make  every  detail  hang  together  logically.  \ gooil 
motion-picture  is  an  excellent  exam])le  of  the  infitute 
pains  taken  to  maintain  consistency  throiighoul  the 
play.  One  does  not  see  the  liero  sit  down  and  light  a 
fresh  cigar  in  one  scene  ami  reappear  in  the  ver\’  next 
one  in  the  same  position  smoking  a corncob  pipe,  in 
short,  if  in  the  last  .scene  he  was  smoking  a fresh  cigar, 
he  must  still  be  smoking  the  same  cigar  in  the  new 
scene  of  the  same  interior,  otherwise  the  entire  elfeet 
falls  flat.  If  a picture  t>f  mother  is  to  be  made  as  she 
sits  by  the  table  in  the  li ving-rotun.  do  not  dej)iet  her 
as  reading  when,  as  a matter  of  fael.  ^he  i-.  im>re  oftim 


l)\isily  darning  stockings.  He  faithful  to  fact;  and.  in 
so  doing,  an  indoor-genre  of  technical  and  artistic  merit 
is  bound  to  result.  It  will  ring  true,  and  it  will  find 
favor  for  that  very  reason. 

In  making  indoor-genres,  daylight,  art iticial  light  anil 
llashlight-ap])aratus  may  be  used.  However,  the 
cheapest  illiiminants  at  i>reseul  are  daylight  and  gas 
or  electric  light.  .V  cloudy  bright  Sunday  is  particu- 
larly good  for  indoor-genre  photograjiliy.  There  being 
no  sun  to  cast  heavy  shadows  or  annoy  the  subject 
liy  its  lu’illiaucy,  the  camerist  may  work  with  couRiara- 
live  freedom.  Me  will  need  virtually  no  ditfiisiug- 
screeus;  and  a sheet  ))l;ieed  judiciously  to  relleel  the 
light  where  it  is  needed  will  alioiil  complete  the  neces- 
sary [)reparat ions.  Of  course,  care  must  l>e  taken  to 
expose  eorreelly  ami  to  use  the  plate  or  film  best 
adapted  to  this  sort  of  work.  'I'lus  remark  applies  as 
well  to  iudoor-geures  made  by  artificial  light. 
iiitrogeu-filled  electric-lami)  will  produce  a strong 
actinic  light  that  will  enable  the  worker  to  obtain  exci'l- 
lent  results  at  night.  However,  owing  to  the  very 
intensity  of  this  illumination  various  forms  of  light- 
diffusion  must  lie  cvolveil  in  order  to  a\oid  exii’emely 
harsh  contrasts  and  uu|)leasiiig  facial  e\|)ressions. 
I are  should  also  be  taken  to  make  sun'  that  lli<‘  wiring 
of  the  house  ami  the  service  eli'ctrie  current  will  iiermil 
such  a powerful  lamp  to  be  user!  without  danger  of 
lilowing  out  the  fuses  ami  otherwise  injuring  tlm  wiring 
in  the  house.  In  most  eases,  the  use  of  a nitrogen- 
filled  elei’trie  lamp  will  cause  no  trouble  ami  it  is  Ir-  far 
the  III  ist  effective  illumiiiant  since  tle-re  is  no  noise. 


SYLVIA  FOSTEK  I-AKDNER 
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siiKjke  or  (lust.  Two  or  more  of  these  iiitrogen-filleil 
lani])S — they  may  he  obtained  up  to  1,000  candle- 
power,  1 believe — would  an.swer  all  requirements, 
'riteii,  we  have  .several  types  of  electric  home-portrait 
lamps  ■which  u.se  :i  .s]iecial  type  of  carbon  in  an  arc  and 
these  give  out  an  inten.se  though  comjiaratively  soft 
actinic  light.  Olrviously.  the.se  outfits  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  nitrogen-filled  electric  lamps;  but  if 
the  camerist  can  afford  one  of  these  outfits  he  should 
be  able  to  produce  excellent  results.  Even  old-fash- 
ioned gas  with  the  aid  of  the  modern  gas-mantle  affords 
enough  actinic  light  to  enable  the  camerist  to  make 
indoor-genres.  Of  course,  the  u.se  of  gas  does  not 
give  the  worker  as  much  opportunity  to  jilace  his 
illumination  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  How- 
ever, a little  originality  will  work  wonders,  and  even 
a gas  reading-lamp  may  be  made  to  serve  admirably. 
The  n.se  of  flashlight-ai)j>aratus  is  rather  curtaihal  at 
the  in-e.sent  time  owing  to  restrictions,  taxes  and  in- 
creased co.st.  However,  tlio.se  who  have  the  necessary 
equipment  :ind  can  obtain  su])plies  can  nse  their  flash- 
light-:q>])aratus  to  advantage.  The  modern  flash-bag 
virtually  docs  away  with  the  smoke  nui.sance  and,  at 
Ihe  same  time,  so  mudles  the  noise  of  the  explosion 
lhal  the  subject  is  not  perturbed  in  the  least. 

'I'licre  is  viiiually  no  limit  to  suitable  subjects.  The 
limes  in  which  we  live  abound  in  possibilities.  ,V 
moment's  thought  will  enable  the  camerist  to  .select 
any  one  of  the  many  home-activities  resulting  directly 
from  the  war.  d'hen,  there  remain  the  many  incidents 
of  family-life  that  we  have  known  and  lovcil  for  years. 
,Vlt hough  I have  enqihasized  indoor-genres  made  in 
the  home,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  could  not  be 
made  in  a store,  oflice  or  factory.  Certainly,  a well- 
composed  ihctnre  of  a girl  munition-worker  at  her 
bench  or  of  a workman  insiiectiug  gas-masks  would  be 
an  indoor-genre  of  artistic  and  permanent  value. 


Likewise,  members  of  a Liberty  Loan  or  other  com- 
mittee hard  at  work  would  make  an  interesting  subject. 

Perhaps,  no  subject  has  a greater  appeal  than  a 
picture  of  a soldier  or  sailor  who  is  home  on  his  last 
furlough  Viefore  leaving  for  overseas-duty.  Properly 
handled,  such  an  indoor-genre  could  be  made  a master- 
))iece.  Again,  the  soldier  or  sailor  invalided  home 
from  the  front  would  make  a stirring  subject.  With 
his  service  and  wound-stripes  in  evidence  and  his  serious 
eyes  that  have  seen  war  in  all  its  frightfulness,  lie 
would  make  a subject  of  universal  appeal.  Then, 
there  is  the  convalescent  .soldier  or  sailor  w'lio  chafes 
at  his  confinement  and  who  is  eager  to  return  to  the 
front;  he,  too,  displays  that  indomitable  .spirit  that 
Iiermeates  the  American  forces  on  land  and  sea.  How- 
ever, nothing  will  ruin  such  indoor-genres  more  quickly 
than  a show  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
subject,  khtlier  have  it  right  in  every  detail  or  avoid 
the  suliject  entirely. 

Of  iierennial  interest  are  baby-pictures.  They  are 
always  of  surpassing  interest  and  unsurpassed  diffi- 
culty to  make.  Why  it  is  that  doting  mothers  insist 
111)011  clolhiiig  their  little  darlings  in  a mass  of  white 
lace  and  frills  when  they  are  to  be  photographed,  is 
one  of  the  nnansw erable  riddles.  Not  only  do  they 
dre.ss  them  up  in  all  manner  of  finery,  but  they  insist 
that  baby  be  placed  in  the  center  of  another  white 
expanse  such  as  a large  pillow,  white-lined  basket  or 
crib,  ft  is  virtuall,\'  impossible  to  photograph  a baby's 
white  dre.ss  and  obtain  detail  and  softne.ss  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain  a iileasing  picture  of  baby's  face. 
The  dre.ss  requires  a longer  exposure  than  baby’s  face 
and  obviously  baby  cannot  be  controlled  long  enough 
to  permit  the  ju'oper  exposure  for  both  dress  and  face 
to  lie  made,  d'he  problem  would  be  greatly  simplified 
if  mothers  could  forego  the  wonderful  infant  dress- 
creations  in  favor  of  a truly  delightful  picture  of  baby's 
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laugli  or  smile.  In  one  sense  it  is  just  as  al)snnl  to 
dress  up  baby  for  an  indoor-genre  as  it  would  be  to 
show  mother  preserving  pickles  clad  in  her  evening- 
dress.  Such  pictures  do  not  ring  true.  “ I’liotograjih 
your  subjects  as  you  find  them,  ” is  a gooil  rule  For  the 
genre-photograplier  to  follow,  if  he  would  succeed. 

d’he  activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  ( '.  .V..  K.  of  < 
Salvation  .^rmy  and  other  organizations  ofl'er  much 
excellent  material.  Remember  that  in  an  indoor- 
genre  but  a part  may  be  shown.  Jt  is  for  the  camerist 
to  select  his  subject  so  that  it  will  convey  more  tliaii 
is  apparent  at  first  glance.  If  it  happens  to  be  a girl  in 
Red  C'ro.ss  uniform  busily  at  work  making  bandages, 
try  to  make  the  beholder  .see  beyond  this  one  girl  to 
the  thousands  of  girls  and  women  who  are  working  in 
every  part  of  this  great  country.  Nearly  every  good 
picture  of  a soldier  or  sailor  causes  me  to  visualize  the 
thousands  now  in  active  service.  'J’he  Liberty  l.oan 
committees  have  used  this  human  ability  of  visualiza- 
tion to  the  utmo.st  in  their  posters  and  their  newsiiaiier 
publicity.  Most  of  the  illustrations  arc  filled  with  a 
"punch  " that  appeals  to  every  red-blooded  .Vmerican. 
Something  of  the  same  force  must  make  itself  felt  in 
the  indoor-genres  if  they  are  to  meet  requirements. 


In  seeking  subjects  for  this  competition,  il  would 
not  be  fair  to  our  pets  to  neglect  them,  d'here  is  no 
reason  why  a ilog  or  cat  or  other  |>et  should  not  make 
a good  indoor-genre.  Kven  if  they  could  not  be  used 
as  the  main  subject  they  mighi  be  u.sed  lo  great  a,d~ 
vantage  as  jiart  of  the  general  theme.  For  example, 
if  grandmother  was  depi<'ted  as  knitting  before  the  lire, 
nothing  would  add  more  lo  the  appeal  of  the  jiicturc 
than  a dog  or  a cat  curled  up  al  her  Feet.  No  doiibl 
the  camerist  could  devi.se  other  ways  to  use  availabh' 
pets  in  making  indoor-genres.  However,  whenever 
[jets  arc  employed  they  should  conform  to  the  general 
rule  that  there  must  be  no  jiosing.  IF  the  dog  will  not 
lie  down  naturally  in  I he  spot  where  he  is  wanted  lo 
coni|)lete  the  [licture,  leave  him  out  or  change  to  a 
j)lace  in  the  room  where  he  will  lie  down  and  look  thor- 
oughly at  ease  and  comfortable.  In  no  circmnstances 
force  the  issue;  he  will  show  the  elFects  of  any  forcing 
and  thus  s])oil  the  harmony  of  the  conqiosil ion. 

.\n  indoor-genri'  offers  greater  ilillicult ics  lhan  one 
made  out-of-doors;  but  then  the  .satisfac.'tion  of  sne- 
ce.ssful  accomplishment  is  greater.  The  field  is  virtu- 
ally uidimited,  for  it  not  only  includes  the  inunedialc 
circle  of  our  frietuls,  family  and  home,  bnt  the  tnan\ 
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new  activities  l)n)uglit  on  directly  or  indirectly  l>y  the 
war.  'J'here  i.s  an  o])|)ortunity  to  ])er])etnate  nuicli  in 
onr  ])resent  lives  that  will  he  cherished  eagerly  in  the 
years  to  come,  d'liink  of  liow  I he  Civil  War  would 
have  come  home  to  us  if  cameras  hail  been  in  use  then 
as  they  are  to-day.  Even  the  Si)anish-.\merican  War 
failed  to  jiroduce  anything  like  the  jiictorial  record  that 
is  lieing  made  of  the  present  war.  Every  individual 
effort  counts;  and  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  these 
individual  etfoiTs  will  form  a iirieeless  iiictorial  history 
of  the  home-life  of  this  country  during  the  great  war 
for  democracy.  Eroni  every  point  of  view,  indoor- 
genres  are  emineidly  worth  while,  and  they  merit  the 
best  effort  of  every  entrant  in  this  eompelition. 

If.  15. 

Notice  to  Librarians 

libi'arians  and  subscribers,  desiring  to  binil 
the  first  volume  of  the  year  of  I’hoto-Er.v,  and  not 
finding  I he  index  for  same  in  the  .June  issue,  as  formerly, 
do  not  .seem  to  be  aware  that  since  Ifflf)  the  index  for 
the  enfire  year  -I wo  volumes  of  six  issues  each— -has 
been,  and  is  now,  published  exclusively  in  the  Deeem- 
lier  issue  of  each  year. 


Buckled  Films 

It  has  been  stated  that  pre.ssing  a buckled  film  with 
a warm  iron  will  flatten  it.  If  we  had  any  films  which 
we  valued  wc  should  certainly  hesitate  before  exposing 
to  such  treatment,  Imt  if  you  have  one  of  no  particular 
importance  you  might  try  what  a wxarm  flat-iron  (not 
very  hot)  would  do.  A reader  has  al.so  suggested  the 
following  plan  recently,  and  it  apjiears  very  feasible. 
The  film  is  attached  (face  uirwards)  by  the  edges  to  a 
sheet  of  glass:  an  old  cleaned  glass-negative  larger  than 
I he  film  w ill  do.  Use  an  edging  of  .seccotine,  taking 
care  that  none  gets  on  the  surface  of  the  film.  ,\fter 
this  has  dried  on  the  glass,  cut  a mask  of  stiff  paper 
with  an  oiiening  smaller  than  the  film.  Seccotine  this 
and  adjust  carefully  .so  that  the  edges  of  the  negative 
are  eo\ered  with  the  mask.  When  dry,  moj)  over  the 
surface  of  the  film  with  a wad  of  cotton  and  clean  water. 
The  film  will  now  dry  flat  and  taut  as  a drumhead  and 
remain  so,  and  can  lie  subsecpienfly  removed  from  the 
gla.ss  sniiport,  or,  if  necessary,  it  can  remain  attached 
and  be  used  as  a glass-negative.  The  object  of  the 
mask  is  to  [irevent  the  water  getting  under  the  film,  the 
gelatine  side  of  which  wouhl  stick  to  the  glass. 
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Treating  a Broken  Negative 

Photo-Era  has  recoinmeiuled  several  simple  meth- 
ods to  print  successfully  from  a cracked  or  broken  neg- 
ative: hut  the  one  suggested  by  Photography  is  also 
excellent.  It  is  to  make  an  enlargement  of  the  injured 
negative  on  a smooth  or  glossy  ])aper,  arranging  the 
illumination  so  that  the  break  is  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  The  enlargement  is  then  worked  up  carefull\' 
with  pencil,  stump  or  watercolor,  until  the  damage  is 
virtually  invisible,  because  the  next  operation  will 
make  it  still  less  noticeable.  That  operation  is  the 
making  of  a fresh  negative  of  the  original  size  once 
more.  ^Vhen  this  has  been  done,  but  not  until  then, 
do  we  advocate  any  further  handling  of  the  Irrokeu 
original,  which,  more  often  than  not,  ends  in  imtting 
it  past  all  repair. 

Paper  for  Exposure-Meters 

Enquiries  which  reach  us  from  time  to  time  show 
that  there  are  workers  who  endeavor  to  provide  their 
own  sensitive  paper  for  use  in  the  exposure-meter, 
either  by  treating  one  of  the  commercial  forms  of 
pajier  made  for  printing  from  negatives,  or  by  making 
the  paper  throughout.  In  either  ca.se,  unless  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  buy  the  regular  product  made  by 
the  maker  of  the  meter,  it  is  a mistake  to  attempt  to 
use  anything  else.  Not  only  have  we  no  means  of 
knowing  how  the  speed  of  the  home-])repared  ]>aper 
compares  with  that  for  which  the  meter  is  constructed; 
but  the  darkening  of  such  jiajiers  is  a[)t  to  be  irregular, 
depending  upon  slight  differences  over  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  exerci.se  any  control.  There  is  atso  the  (pies- 
tion  of  matching  the  color  with  that  of  the  standard 
tint.  While  there  are  many  things  which  the  worker 
with  a little  dexterity  and  patience  can  make  for  him- 
self, as  goo<l  as  he  can  Imy;  we  are  of  the  firm  ojiinion 
that  meter-paper  is  not  one  of  them,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  small  cost  of  an  adequate  supply  even  at 
the  present  time. — A.  P.  and  P. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Reflex 

It  is  usual,  as  our  rea<lers  know,  for  the  mirror  of 
the  reflex  camera  to  be  silvered  on  the  face  instead  of 
on  the  back  of  the  glass,  to  avoid  double  reflection. 
The  con.sequence  is  that  such  mirrors  are  very  apt  to 
tarnish,  as  they  have  no  glass  tf>  protect  the  reflecting- 
surface.  thin  film  of  laccpier.  of  a colloilion  char- 
acter, is  often  used:  but  this  only  retards,  and  does  not 
actually  prevent,  tarnishing.  When  the  mirror  is 
greatly  di.scolored,  it  becomes  difficult  to  see  the  im- 
age jiroperly,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  resilver  the 
glass — a task  requiring  some  deftness.  It  is  usual  to 
send  the  camera  to  the  maker  for  this  purpo.se;  but 
at  the  present  time  makers  arc  too  bu.sy  on  work  of 
national  importance,  and  such  renewals  are  not  wel- 
comed. ^^e  do  not  advise  the  amateur  to  attempt  to 
resilver  the  mirror,  or  to  rc|)olish  it;  as  such  operations 
are  likely  to  result  in  its  last  state  being  worse  than 
its  first.  It  is  better  to  put  up  with  its  reflections  such 
as  they  are,  though  feeble,  and  make  the  best  of  it 
for  the  time. — The  Amateur  lAiotnyra pher. 


Developing  at  Room  Temperature 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  put  in  a plea  for  develop- 
ment always  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  .so  that 
no  trouble  from  alteration  of  tenqierature  in  the  course 
of  development  need  arise.  This  siinjily  necessitates 
a time-and-temperature  table.  Thus,  if  the  temper- 
ature was  7.5°,  one  develo]>ed  for  a certain  time;  if 
()5°,  for  a longer  time;  if  5.5°,  for  still  longer.  Such 
tables  are  i,ssued  by  the  manufacturers,  though  with 
a rather  wide  interval  of  10°  or  so  separating  the  cal- 
culations: but  it  is  easy  to  jilot  out  a diagram  showing 
the  length  of  development  at  intermediate  temper- 
atures. Mr.  Eergu.son  said  that  by  means  of  a prop- 
erly constructed  table  he  had  been  able  to  develop 
with  pyro-soda  at  5°  above  freezing-point,  and  in  spite 
of  the  very  low  tem])erature,  which  would  have  put 
some  developing-agents  quite  out  of  action,  he  had  got 
good  results. — .1.  P.  and  P. 

Carrying  Wet  Prints 

If  for  any  purpose  a wet  print  has  to  be  carried  for 
some  distance  or  sent  through  the  jiost,  it  can  be  done 
quite  safely  if  it  can  be  prevented  from  drying  and 
the  gelatine  prevented  from  decomposing,  states  Pho- 
tography. The  latter  is  effected  simply.  A bath  of 
one  part  of  formaline  to  nine  parts  of  water  api>lied 
for  a minute  or  two  is  sufficient  protection.  The  print 
or  prints  can  then  be  rolled  uj),  some  paper  wetted  (in 
the  formaline-bath,  for  choice)  rolled  around  them,  and 
then  waxed  or  other  waterproof  [laper  put  outside,  to 
delay  evaporatiiui  and  to  keep  the  moisture  from  any 
other  articles  with  which  they  may  come  into  contact. 
No  time  should  be  lost  to  give  them  a rinse  and  to  put 
them  U[)  to  dry  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination: 
but  that  is  all  that  need  be  done. 

Enlarging  with  a Camera 

D.vylight-en'largi.n’g  is  very  extensively  [iracticed 
by  amateurs  to-day;  but  to  judge  from  what  we  hear 
and  see,  almost  entirely  by  means  of  the  little  eidargers, 
usually  of  fixed  foeus.  which  can  be  carrie<l  out  and 
stooil  on  end.  Where  a room  can  be  darkened  tempo- 
rarily there  is  much  to  lie  said  in  favor  of  using  the 
camera  itself,  d'he  method  of  doing  so  is  (piite  simple. 
.\  hole  is  cut  in  the  screen  which  blocks  the  window, 
and  in  this  the  negative  is  fitted.  'I'he  camera  with 
its  focusing-screeu  rmnoved  is  fixed  up  against  it,  the 
lens  pointing  into  the  room,  ami  the  image  is  focused 
on  an  easel  a little  way  from  the  lens.  .V  reflector  of 
white  cardboard  fixed  outside  the  window  at  an  angle 
of  4.5°  completes  the  arrangement.  .\  camera  with 
double  extension  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  work,  as  it 
makes  it  easier  to  enlarge  slightly:  but  if  the  camera 
is  not  pushed  uji  too  do.sely  to  the  negative,  the  inter- 
vening gap  being  filled  up  with  a focusing  cloth,  the 
extra  extension  needed  can  be  got  in  that  way.  (Jr  a 
portrait  magnifier  can  be  used  for  the  same  imrpose. 
'I’he  advantages  of  the  method  are  that  if  allows  en- 
largement to  any  size  the  easel  will  take:  it  also  lends 
itself  to  any  manipulation  during  exposure,  such  as 
local  shading,  which  is  not  easily  done  at  all  with  a 
fixed-focus  enlarger.  .1.  P.  and  P. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA»  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year’s  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  tlata. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

,‘5.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3j 
to  and  including  3j  x 5^  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  ami  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  Ueo  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  l>y  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered,  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  com  petition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  fidl  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-poslage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  (Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  e.xceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  j)ackage.s  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  Ethel  Dismukes. 

Second  Prize:  E.  II.  .Smith. 

Hon.  Mention:  Carl  G.  Brown;  Belle  McGilchrist. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standard  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing  to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 


Igniting  Flashpowder 

.V.\  electrical  arraugemeut  for  igniting  flashpowder 
can  be  made  very  easily,  with  materials  which  are 
readily  i)rocural>le.  The  powder  itself  is  ignited  on  a 
block  of  hard  wood,  upon  which  are  .screwed  down  two 
lengtiis  of  clock-s])ring.  These  are  in  a line,  with 
I heir  adjacent  ends  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  or  less 
apart.  I nder  the.se  ends  is  slipped  a bit  of  the  finest 
iron  wire  procurable,  such  wire  as  is  used  for  binding 
flowers.  The  si)rings  are  connected  up  with  a push 
or  switch,  with  the  recpiisite  length  of  flexible  wire,  and 
a dry  Ijallery  such  as  is  u.sed  in  the  pocket-torches  now 
to  be  found  everywhere  almost.  ()ver  the  fine  wire 
which  connects  iq)  the  two  springs  is  heaped  the  flash- 
powder; and  on  |)ressiug  the  [)ush,  the  current  heats 
the  line  wire  red  hot  and  ignites  the  powder  at  once. 
Instead  of  the  springs,  a couple  of  screws  may  be  driven 
into  the  wood  and  connected  up.  the  wire  Ijeing  wound 
around  one  and  then  carried  across  to  the  other;  but 
the  sj)ring.s  take  less  of  the  fine  wire,  and  a fresh  piece  is 
usually  but  not  invariably  wanted  for  each  Hash.  The 
whole  thing  can  be  fixed  up  in  about  half  an  hour.  I 
use  a solid  block  of  oak  about  4 x .3  x (i  inches,  as  this 
is  heavy  enough  to  stay  where  it  is  put,  against  the 
drag  of  the  wires;  the  flashes  have  charred  its  surface 
a little,  but  have  not  otherwi.se  affected  it.  It  cannot 
be  |)rotected  with  metal  as  this  would  shortcircuit  the 
current.—  *1.  P-  and  P. 
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Seeing  is  Believing 

Whether  it  is  Imman  nature  or  psyclioloffy.  I am 
unal)le  to  say;  i)ut  the  fact  remains  that  \ve  listen  to 
many  a good  lecture  or  read  many  a fine  hook  without 
sensing  the  vital  basic  prineiples  involved.  If  the 
lecture  or  the  hook  is  illustrated — ah,  that  changes  our 
g'rasp  of  the  subject.  The  most  beautiful  description 
in  the  world  can  never  make  us  appreciate  the  simple 
architectural  grandeur  of  the  cathedrals  of  hrance — 
many  of  which  the  (ierrnans  have  reduced  to  ruins. 
However,  give  us  a ])icture  and  the  descriiition,  tof>. 
and  we  have  the  thing  complete.  In  short,  we  then 
possess  a visual  and  mental  conception  of  every  detail 
of  construction  and  bit  of  architectural  Ijcauty, 

It  is  not  my  habit  to  “advertise"  anything  in  this 
department,  particularly  if  the  article  is  sold  e.xclu- 
sively  by  I’hoto-F-r\.  Nevertheless.  I really  feel 
impelled  to  cast  precedent  to  the  winds  and  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of.  “Why  my  I’hotographs 
are  Bad.”  by  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  Keally.  I am 
amazed  that  more  beginners  and  readers  of  I’hoto-Kr.\ 


have  not  obtained  this  book.  If  this  little  volume  did 
not  contain  two  pages  of  reading-matter  it  would  be 
worth  its  cost  liecau.se  of  the  illustrations.  Tliey  have 
“l)unch.“  By  that  I mean  that  each  one  .seems  to  say 
“'I'his  is  the  .sort  of  ])icture  you'll  get  if  you  don't  fol- 
low instructions  and  neglect  to  profit  by  stmlying  good 
photograi)hic  text-books  and  photo-magazines.  " In 
other  worils,  virtually  every  illustration  is  a rei)roduc- 
tion  of  a |)hotograph  made  ])ur|)osely  to  show  the  mis- 
takes that  nearly  every  beginner  seems  bound  to 
make.  I might  write  columns  in  the  attempt  to  show 
the  imiiortance  of  holding  the  camera  level,  but  vilh- 
ouf  clearly  impressing  on  the  reader's  mind  just  what 
hapjiens  if  he  does  not.  However,  one  glance  at  a 
picture  of  a house  leaning  grotescpiely  on  its  side  will 
drive  the  admonition  home  with  a “punch.  " 'That  is 
why  I feel  it  necessary  to  rejieat  that  the  illustrations 
alone  in  “Why  my  l’hotogra[ihs  are  Bad'  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book. 

In  connection  with  the  illustrations,  there  is  anollier 
(loiiit  worth  noting.  All  the  photographs  are  no! 
glaring  examples  of  beginners'  work.  In  fact,  there 


are  some  excellent  examples  of  technically  perfect 
pictures  which  are  of  value  to  any  novice  for  study 
and  emulation.  I know  of  no  hook  that  excels  Mr. 
Taylor's  in  photographs  that  teach  the  fundamentals 
clearly  and  authoritatively.  Although  there  are  many 
excellent  photographic  text-hooks,  I know  of  none  that 
rlevote  much  attention  to  that  period  in  the  heginner's 
I)hotographic  experience  when  every  finger  is  a thumh 
ami  nothing  .seems  to  work  out  right. 

There  are  no  lengthy,  dr_y  discu.ssions  of  this  or  that 
princii)le  or  process.  In  fact,  most  of  the  text-matter 
merely  introduces  an  illustration,  and  with  that,  the 
Ijoint  is  clinched.  Mr.  Taylor's  hook  does  not  aim  to 
include  every  possible  error,  nor  does  it  aspire  to  he 
a photographic  text-hook.  It  was  written  to  help  the 
heginner  at  the  time  when,  with  a new  camera  in  his 
hand,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  or  how  to 
begin  to  make  good  pictures.  For  this,  and  other 
reasons  mentioned,  I have  taken  time  and  space  to 
call  the  attention  of  beginners  to  that  which  I firmly 
believe  will  help  them.  Seeing  is  believing,  particu- 
larly in  mastering  photography;  and  “Why  my  Pho- 
tographs are  Had”  will  make  those  who  see  believe 
that  real  picture-making  recpiires  more  than  the  abil- 
ity to  “])ress  the  button  and  let  the  corner  drug-store 
flo  the  rest.” 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of  books  and 
reading,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  admirable  results 
that  may  be  obtained  from  a carefully  jdanned  course 
of  photograi)hic  reading  during  the  winter.  B,v  that 
I do  not  mean  a laborious  effort  to  wade  through  dry- 
as-dust  volumes  of  facts  and  figures,  but  rather  the 
selection  of  some  gotxl  travel-books  that  are  illustrated 
by  the  author  wlio  is  likewise  a good  photographer. 
In  connection  with  such  books  there  should  be  some 
time  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  the  practical  principles 
that  come  into  use  every  time  that  a picture  is  made. 
'I’liere  are  .several  excellent  and  authoritative  books, 
written  in  a non-technical  manner,  that  would  not 
prove  too  much  for  the  photographic  digestive  j>owers 
of  the  beginner.  Up-to-the-minute  professional  men 
are  voracious  readers.  Why.''  Not  because  they  have 
the  time,  Imt  because  they  must  keep  pace  with  what 
“ the  other  fellow"  is  doing,  to  avoid  being  side-trackeil 
and  considered  “behind  the  times.  " 

One  of  the  advantages  to  the  beginner  of  jjlioto- 
grapliic  reading  is  that  he  has  the  oi)pt)rtunity  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  he  is  “u]>  against."  He  may  be 
very  enthusiastic  when  he  starts  out;  but  as  he  gets 
deeper  into  the  subject  he  may  decitle — fortunately 
for  himself  and  others — that  golf  or  tennis  will  afford 
him  more  pleasure  than  ])hotograi)hy.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  beginner,  as  he  proceeds,  may  become  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  remarkable  history  and 
deveh)i)inent  of  photograi)hy.  His  very  nature  may 
long  to  work  out  the  problems  of  exposure,  develop- 
ment and  ininting.  To  him,  there  is  no  limit  to  his 
photograi)hic  aml>itions.  The  more  difficult  the  proc- 
ess may  be,  the  more  eager  he  is  to  master  it.  Unless 
all  signs  fail,  such  a beginner  will  make  a success  of 
photography  from  the  outset,  and  thorough,  iutelli- 
geiit  reailiiig  will  be  of  increasing  value  to  Iutu  as  he 
proceeds. 

At  various  times,  when  I have  insisted  that  photo- 
gra])hic  magazines  were  of  inestimable  value  t(j  ama- 
teur and  professional  |)hotographers — des])ite  the 
existence  of  a comprehensive  library  of  photographic 
text-books—  I have  been  obliged  to  point  out  parallel 
cases  to  convince  my  readers  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. I’robably,  no  country  has  a finer  list  of  medical 
books  than  the  United  States.  Why,  t hen,  does  every 
rei)utable  |)liysician  subsc-ribe  to  two  or  more  medical 


journals.^  Our  books  on  law  are  among  the  best. 
Why  do  lawyers  subscrif>e  to  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
legal  profession.^  Again,  we  lead  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  motor-cars.  No  nation  has  a more 
extensive  library  of  books  on  automobile-engineering. 
IN'hy  are  so  many  magazines  devoted  to  motor-cars? 
One  answer  does  for  all.  Progressive  men  and  women 
in  any  line  of  human  endeavor  realize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  keeping  up-to-date.  One  month  may  see  epoch- 
making  changes  in  any  profession  or  industry.  Obvi- 
ously, such  changes  cannot  be  included  in  the  finest 
and  latest  text-books  that  are  written.  Books  would 
never  be  published  if  authors  waited  for  the  “very 
latest  developments,  " because  new  developments  are 
occurring  every  day  that  should  be  included  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so.  In  short,  photographic  text-books 
are  the  very  backbone  of  the  science;  but  the  photo- 
graphic magazines  are  the  sensitive  antennse  that  catch 
each  new  development  and  transmit  it  without  delay 
to  the  camerist  that  he  may  know  and  improve  or 
follow  the  work  of  the  acknowledged  leaders. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  the  winter-months 
offer  limitless  possibilities  for  the  beginner  to  get  set- 
tled mentally  with  regard  to  photography.  From  the 
practical  e.x'perience  he  may  have  had  during  the  sum- 
mer, he  should  be  in  a position — in  connection  with 
his  reading — to  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  “in  the 
game  to  stay”  to  the  end  of  the  last  inning.  In  any 
event,  his  reading  of  travel-books,  photographic  text- 
books and  photo-magazines  can  do  him  no  harm,  and 
it  may  result  in  such  an  increase  of  knowledge  and 
interest  that  the  beginner  will  produce  results  that  are 
a credit  to  himself  and  a pleasure  to  all. 

A.  H.  B. 

Absorbing  Vibration 

Tiieue  are  certain  branches  of  photographic  work 
in  which  vibration  may  work  havoc.  The  process- 
worker  iidopts  an  elaborate  series  of  precautions 
against  it,  ami  the  photomicrographer  and  the  copyist 
may  both  find  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  neutralize 
tremors  if  their  work  has  to  be  done  in  a city  or  near 
a railway-line.  The  motor  'bus  has  made  such  work 
impossible  in  some  jweviously  quiet  city-streets; 
and  one  photographer  of  our  acquaintance  has  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  a swinging  table  for  lantern- 
slide-making  by  reduction  on  this  account.  The  means 
he  has  adopted  may  be  worth  mention  for  the  guidance 
of  others.  A long  work-bench  carries  the  camera 
and  original  in  the  usual  way;  but  this  bench,  instead 
of  being  supported  from  beneath  on  four  legs,  is  slung 
from  above,  by  two  loops  of  rope  which  pass  arounrl 
the  ends  of  the  bench  and  around  a bar  which  is  fixed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  room,  parallel  with  the  bench. 
'I'he  ropes  are  not  mere  continuous  rings,  Imt  in  each 
siile  have  had  inserted  four  strands  of  strong  elastic 
rubber.  These  act  as  springs,  and  absorb  any  slight 
tremor,  which  otherwi.se  might  do  mischief. 

Photography. 

Slow  and  Fast  Plates 

M.vxy  photographers  in  their  choice  of  a plate  seem 
to  be  governed  by  the  idea  that  speed  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic to  aim  for.  There  are,  however,  many  ex- 
amples to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  enlargements  exhibited 
in  profe.ssional  show-cases,  that  go  far  to  prove  that 
a fine-grain  plafe  is  far  more  suitable,  when  enlarging 
is  contemplated,  than  one  of  the  ultra-speedy  grades. 
Whatever  the  makers  may  say.  extreme  speed  and 
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ultra-fine  grain  can  never  go  together  to  tlie  extent 
that  the  latter  quality  is  found  in  the  slow,  or  ordi- 
nary. plate,  and  I am  sure  that  many  o|)orators  do 
not  know  the  value  of  these  slower  emulsions,  for 
much  of  the  general  work  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  carry  out.  In  an  enlargement,  grain  is  most  oh- 
jectionahle,  and  requires  a lot  of  hand-work  to  remove, 
and  much  of  this  could  be  avoided  if  operators  looked 
with  more  favor  on  the  slower  plate.  For  indoor- 
work  the  exposures  are  not  too  long  for  the  average 
adult  sitter  to  keej)  still,  but  it  is  in  out-of-door  work, 
groups,  etc.,  that  the  slow  plate  is  found  at  its  liest. 
Its  powers  of  rendering  detail,  and  contrast,  are  far 
in  advance  of  the  ultra-fast  emulsion,  and  the  resulting 
prints  are  undoubtedly  finer.  Kven  on  the  ground  of 
rapidity  it  is  not  always  the  fast  jilate  that  scores,  for 
on  one  occasion  we  were  led  to  make  an  experiment. 

Two  plates  tone  .MID  II.  and  I).,  and  the  other  200) 
were  taken,  and  each  given  an  exposure  of  1-100  8.  on  a 
dull  December  afternoon,  the  stop  in  use  being  F 8. 
Consequently,  both  negatives  were  much  umlerex- 
posed.  The  fast  ])late,  which  it  was  known  would 
stand  but  little  forcing  during  development,  was  dealt 
with  by  the  Watkins'  method  of  time  and  temperature. 


whereas  the  slower  one  was  forced  in  a double-strength 
solution  warmed  to  7.5°  F'.  When  conqiaring  the  re- 
sulting negatives,  we  were  sur|)rised  to  find  that  the 
slower  [ilatc  actually  had  the  more  density  and  detail, 
and  was  no  more  “grainy”  than  I he  other.  The  use 
of  a slow  plate  also  tends  towards  Ihc  comfort  of  the 
operator,  a brighter  light  may  be  em])loyed  in  the 
darkroom  without  risk  of  fog;  whereas  during  devcl- 
o[mient,  whatever  system  lie  emplo.veil,  a .saving  of 
time  is  elfectcd.  Slow  plates  invariably  give  a better 
rendering  of  colors,  probably  l)ecause  the  .secret  of 
success  when  using  them  is  in  giving  a generous  expos- 
ure, whereas  if  an  ultra-ra[)id  plate  was  emi)loycd,  we 
should  probably  give  the  minimum,  ainl  a full  exposure 
enables  these  colors  to  impress  themselves  more  fiill\' 
u[>on  the  emulsion.  It  is  certain  that  if  given  a full 
exposure  and  not  overdeveloped,  the  slow  plate  is  as 
line  a negative  medium  as  any  operator  could  desire; 
yet  we  met  ;i  ])hotogra[)hcr  recently  who  confessed 
that  he  had  never  used  them,  and  we  believe  that  if 
the  claims  of  the  slow  j)lale  were  more  widely  realized 
outside  its  own  especial  field  /.c.,  copying,  i)rocess- 
work,  etc.,  it  would  be  much  more  widel.y  utilizcfl. — 
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Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
7ipon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


().  L.  15. — According  to  The  British  Paper  'Trade 
Journal  the  Stock  of  the  hest  photographic  paper 
consist.s  of  pure  rag,  wliicli  slioiild  hi*  free  of  iron  ami 
have  an  ash  content  not  exceeding  four  percent.  Tlie 
hreaking-strength  of  good  stock  averages  ^2.-K)()  inches, 
the  strength  lieing  ahont  2.4  per  cent.  The  dilation  on 
moistening  should  he  small,  while  it  is  necessary  that 
the  paper  have  a uniform  appearance  hoth  hy  trans- 
mitted and  reflected  light.  Premature  yellowing  may 
he  traced  to  the  use  of  decomixised  animal  sizing,  in- 
ferior stock  or  the  action  of  iron  in  comhination  with 
resinic  acid. 

J.  S.  C. — Whether  x 5^  2 or  4 x 5 is  the  bet- 

ter size  camera  is  very  largely  a matter  of  per.somd 
opinion,  although  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  it 
is  used  to  jmrtray  and  even  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try, if  landscape  is  the  aim,  have  a distinct  hearing. 
'I'he  criticism  of  distortion  in  ])ostcard-size  is  unusual 
and  this  may  he  .seeming  and  not  actual,  due  to  an  ex- 
cess of  foreground  in  .some  in.stances.  Certainly  a 6}/i- 
inch  lens  ought  not  to  cause  distortion  on  a .5}'2-inch  film. 

Although  .5x7  is  very  near  the  ideal  proportions 
most  favored  hy  artists,  4 x 5 has  ever  been  an  exceed- 
ingly poimlar  size;  perhaps  the  most  jiojuilar.  The 
shai)e  must  suit  the  subject,  however,  and  the  owner 
of  a 4x5  finds  him.self  oftener  trimming  from  the  side, 
and  of  a postcard-camera  from  the  end.  The  camera 
you  mention  will  surely  please  you  if  you  think  it  worth 
the  monetary  .sacrifice  to  make  the  change. 

You  are  right  in  assuming  that  a 5 x 7 lens  used  on  a 
4x5  ])late  would  constitute  a narrow-angle  lens  for 
that  jdate.  The  advaidage  lies  in  more  nearly  correct 
))ers])ective,  corresponding  to  what  the  eyes  .see  with- 
out moving  in  their  sockets. 

F.  ('.  15. — The  spots  or  streaks  on  your  nega- 
tive may  he  due  to  one  of  several  cau.ses,  which 
perha])s  you  will  recognize  as  they  are  alluded  to. 
Such  a regular  crop  of  sjiots  of  various  irregular  shapes 
in  rather  close  formation  over  a considerable  area  are 
often  due  to  stale  develo]>er.  'I'he  stock-solutions  may 
have  deteriorated  with  age.  the  mixed  solution  may 
have  stood  too  long  liefore  u.se.  or,  as  in  an  instance 
like  this,  where  the  negative  in  question  is  the  only 
one  of  several  develojjed  in  the  same  developer,  it  may 
have  been  the  last  of  too  large  a number  to  he  de- 
\elo])ed  at  one  time. 

If,  however,  as  you  state,  all  of  the  jilates  were  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time,  presumably  in  a tank,  this 
regular  unevenness  or  ripple  formation  resembling 
crocodile  leather  is  probably  due  to  failure  to  keep  the 
.solution  of  uniform  density  and  somewhat  in  motion 
during  development,  by  shaking  the  tank,  stirring  its 
contents  or  reversing  a liquid-tight  tank  end  for  end 
at  frequent  intervals.  Pyro,  pyro-metol  and  metol- 
hydroquinone  are  the  develojiers  most  likely  to  give 
offense  in  this  respect. 

lucomiilete  fixing,  the  result  of  taking  the  jilate 
from  the  bath  too  .soon,  or  of  a greatly  exhausted  or 
\(*ry  cold  bath,  may  be  the  cause.  If  the  fault  lies  in 
fixing,  there  will  be  brown  stains  eventually. 


( '.  K.  O. — Most  shutters  may  vary  in  speed  if 
turned  on  their  sides  or  inverted.  'Phis  possibil- 
ity should  not  be  overlooked,  particularly  when  en- 
gaged in  making  important  pictures.  The  variation 
may  not  be  very  great,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
the  camerist  would  experience  no  trouble.  If  roller- 
blind  or  focid-plane  shutters  are  being  used  it  is  well  to 
make  sure  that  the  tension-.spring  has  been  tightened 
sufficiently  to  close  the  shutter — no  matter  in  what 
])osition  it  may  be  held. 

J.  II. — Development  of  negatives  by  the  glass 
positive  methods.  Make  your  glass  positive  by 
contact,  as  you  would  a lantern-slide  or  window-trans- 
jiarency,  and  from  tliat  make  as  many  negatives  as 
you  wish.  If  you  wish  to  make  enlarged  negatives, 
first  make  an  eidarged  positive  in  the  enlarging  camera 
by  any  of  the  light-sources  that  are  popular  and  effect- 
ive. Many  professionals  make  these  enlarged  positives 
by  direct  daylight — a very  simple  matter — and  from 
these  enlarged  iiositives  make  contact  negatives. 

.1,  S. — Drying  unwashed  negatives  and  prints 
after  fixing  is  not  to  be  recommended,  unless  this  is 
done  in  a darkened  room.  Without  going  deeply  into 
the  chemistry  of  the  matter,  we  should  say  that  plates 
or  prints  that  have  lieen  fixed  but  have  not  been  prop- 
erly washed  .should  not  be  exjjosed  to  bright  light  to 
dry  and,  after  a lapse  of  many  hours,  thoroughly  wash 
them  in  the  hope  of  removing  every  trace  of  hypo. 

'I'he  way  is  to  proceed  as  advised  and  then  to  wash 
them  for  many  hours,  as  long  as  they  need  ordinary 
light. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  to  dry  them  in  a darkened 
room  and  afterwards  wash  them  thoroughly  in  ordinary 
light;  because  hypo,  remaining  in  the  film,  will  be 
acted  upon  by  bright  light  and  affect  the  print  or  nega- 
tive, more  or  less. 

E.  J.  K. — We  regret  not  to  know  of  what 
Hypono  is  composed,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  Peroxides,  although  not  II2O2.  It  has  no  bad 
effect  on  the  film,  except  when  u.sed  too  strong  with 
soft  water  when  it  has  a tendency  to  soften  the  film. 
'Phis  is  remedied  by  using  it  at  half  strength. 

N.  'r.  15, — The  Goerz  Dogmar  F/4.5  lens  will 
meet  your  requirements  satisfactorily  if  your 
camera  has  sufficient  bellows  extension.  You 
will  1)0  able  to  utilize  the  three-focus  advantage; 
namely,  the  complete  lens,  the  front  comhination  and 
the  back  comliination.  15y  writing  to  the  ('.  P.  (ioerz 
American  Optical  Conqiany,  ,‘U7  East  34th  Street. 
New  A'ork  C'ity,  you  will  obtain  complete  data  as  to 
the  exact  focal  lengths  of  the  various  combinations. 
Without  reserve,  we  can  state  that  the  lens,  for  the 
))ur|)o.se  you  inteml  to  use  it.  will  meet  every  test. 

E.  E.  C. — Great  shutter-speed  is  not  required 
in  snapshot  picture-making.  Most  shutters  hav- 
ing speeds  of  1/25,  ] ,'50  and  1/100  of  a second  will 
answer  admirably.  It  is  of  advantage,  however,  to 
have  a shut  ter  t hat  gives  speeils  of  1,  3^,  1/5,  1 10.  1/25, 
1 50,  I 100  and  1,200  of  a second,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  an  anastigimit  lens.  'I'he  focal-plane 
shutter,  although  very  etficient  for  slow  and  high- 
speed exposures,  is  not  essential  to  ordinary  snapshot- 
photography.  Before  deciding  upon  a shutter,  it  is 
best  to  consider  carefnily  the  sort  of  pictures  one 
expects  to  make  and  then  to  purchase  a shutter  suited 
to  the  work  in  liaiul.  In  no  circumstances  u.se  oil  or 
vaseline  in  an  attemi)t  to  make  a sticky  shutter-valve 
work  easily.  A lubricant  of  any  kind  will  cau.se  the 
valve  to  collect  dust  and  become  badly  gummed-up. 
'I'he  best  way  is  to  have  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
piston  buH’ed  by  a reliable  camera  repair-man.  'I'o 
attempt  to  do  this  work  oneself  may  be  disastrous. 

2(>(i 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Piioto-Era, 
367  Boglston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  rnakers  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


K.  M — Y our  picture  of  two  chilrlreu  in  the  woods 
I)icking  what  appears  to  be  spriug-flowers,  has  all  the 
appearances  of  spontaneity  and  childish  ingenuousness. 
The  little  models  were  evidently  not  chosen  or  pre])ared 
for  the  part  they  were  to  play  in  this  jwetty  scene  for 
the  nearer  child — a lioy — has  on  a black  caj)  and  his 
little  sister  behind  him  has  on  a white  straw-hat.  It 
might  have  been  better  if  the  order  had  been  n-ver.sed. 
The  grouping  shows  good  judgment.  The  two  models 
forming  an  oblique  line  running  toward  the  middle  of 
the  picture.  The  .setting  is  spring-like  and  convincing 
and  with  its  multitude  of  white  flowers  and  a back- 
ground of  nnmerous  slender  tree-trunks,  natural  and 
appropriate.  The  tone  throughout  is  truthful  and 
harmonious,  and  the  definition,  slightly  diffu.sed,  re- 
sulting in  a pleasing  degree  of  atmosphere. 

IV.  kk  C. — Your  spring-picture  of  a little  girl  in  a 
white  smock  and  white  hair-ribbon,  holding  a young 
bird  in  her  right  hand,  represents  an  attitude  of  childish 
interest.  The  head  of  the  little  model  is  hanging  over 
too  mueh  and  mars  what  otherwise  might  he  an  aji- 
propriately  graeefnl  attitude.  The  figure  suffers  from 
being  posed  and  is,  therefore,  a trifle  stiff  and  unnatural. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  figure  in  a white  costume,  white 
socks  and  dark  sandals,  is  excellent,  and  little  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  general  technique  except  the  extreme 
white  mass  due  to  the  full  sunlight  falling  upon  it  and 
what  might  be  mistaken  for  snow;  but,  in  reality,  is  a 
pebbled  ground.  The  background — about  ten  feet 
distant  from  the  figure — shows  that  the  camera  was  not 
held  level,  as  the  lines  are  somewhat  out  of  plund). 

II.  J.  W. — Your  subject  “Japanese  Water-Lilies" 
is  a striking  composition,  well  arranged,  hut  the  subject 
would  have  been  far  more  convincing  if  the  water  in 
which  they  grow  were  apparent. 

“.Vnfumn"  ajjpears  to  be  enlarged,  with  a lo.ss  of  de- 
tail and  gradation,  the  neare.st  tree  being  deciiledly  out 
of  focus  and  the  effect  of  the  light  exceedingly  peculiar. 
I'wo  prominent  trees  when  of  almost  equal  im])ortance 
might  be  expected  to  frame  a distant  vista  of  consi<ler- 
able  interest,  but  as  this  is  wanting  the  subject  lacks 
unity.  The  heterogeneous  foreground,  due  to  the 
usual  concomitant  of  camp-life  in  the  woods,  could 
have  been  managed  with  better  result  had  a little 
care  been  taken. 

M.  II,  S. — Your  winter  scene.  I am  sorry  to  say. 
does  not  suggest  the  title.  It  is  very  flat,  dull  and 
monofonous  throughout.  .V  snow-scene  should  be 
somewhat  l>rilliant.  with  due  regard  bir  the  deep 
shadows.  In  your  j)icture  you  have  three  snow-covf'red 
spruce  trees  in  a liorizontal  row.  which  does  not  suggest 
good  pictorial  composition. 

K,I).  S. — J’he  figure  of  the  man  at  the  eilge  of  a 
I)f)iid.  tending  a wood-fire,  is  j)laced  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  picture-space,  dividing,  at  one  side,  the  lake  with 
its  spf)tty  mass  of  black  and  white,  and  at  the  right  the 
l)rightly  lighted  shore.  J'he  background  of  woods  is 
picturesque,  and  it  is  likely  that  a different  viewf)oint 
would  have  yielded  a pleasing  pictorial  result. 


A.  S.  K. — Your  picture  of  a little  girl  dressed  in 
white  and  carrying  a huge  l)lack  muff  in  fronf  of  her 
could  be  worked  up  into  an  artistic  result,  but  it 
requires  much  techuical  skill.  The  muff  is  altogether 
too  black  and  can  be  lightened  in  tone.  The  face  of 
the  child  is  altogether  too  dark,  unless,  indeed,  the 
tone  is  ab.solutely  correct.  The  oitjects  coni|iosing 
the  background  are  obscure  and  distorted. 

i\I.  K. — Your  landscape  with  cow  lying  in  field  is 
a i)rt)mising  artistic  theme,  but  has  been  badly  man- 
aged. The  light  appears  to  be  wrong,  the  exposure  too 
brief,  and  the  composition,  stiffly  symmefrical.  resulfs 
in  large  masses  of  patchy  white,  and  a vast  number  of 
white  spots  compo.se  the  foliage.  The  light  from  a dif- 
ferent direction,  either  right  or  left,  in,stea<l  of  over- 
head, and  a full-exposure,  with  different  viewpoint, 
would  have  resulted  in  a pleasing  picture  of  this  inter- 
esting stibject. 

C.  K.  W.^Y  onr  near  landscape  is  out  of  focus  and 
out  of  drawing,  the  foliage  reminding  one  of  spots  of 
a leopard.  The  ])oor  cow  looks  very  unhapiiy.  How 
could  she  be  otherwise?  She  is  caricature  by  being  out 
of  drawing  and  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  .some  other 
kind  of  animal.  An  attempt  to  ])roduce  an  ultra- 
artistic  result  l)y  ])utting  everything  out  of  focus,  is 
not  the  way  to  proceed.  The  intelligent  and  rational 
use  of  a .soft-focus  lens  would  be  better. 

A.  S.  U. — Your  jwrtrait,  “Constance,”  is  a highly 
creditable  composition;  but  it  lacks  true  color-values. 
The  complexion  of  the  child’s  face,  neck,  hands  and 
arms  is  consistently  correct,  but  the  dress  is  obtru- 
sively iidiarmonious  on  account  of  its  extreme  white- 
ness. The  book  is  also  extremely  white  and  without 
character,  as  it  does  not  suggest  either  a [>riuted  or 
a i)ictnred  jiage.  The  child  shoidrl  have  worn  a me- 
dium-light costtune,  stockings  as  well,  and  the  book 
should  have  contained  pages  of  paper  not  extremely 
white,  and  lighted  so  as  to  not  offend  by  ifs  obtrnsive- 
ness.  A child  dressed  in  white  is,  in  it.self,  an  a])pari- 
tion  of  loveliness.  It  could  be  treated  by  a |)ainter 
.so  that  the  face  would  dominate  even  the  white  dress; 
but  in  photography  the  thing  cannot  be  done  so 
.satisfactorily. 

K.  S.  15. — Your  sunset  picture  is  very  altraclive,  but 
it  is  greatly  marred  by  the  heavy  mass  of  uusupported 
branches  at  the  right.  Had  the  camera  been  turned 
a trifle  more  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  include  the  Irec- 
trutde,  this  would  have  been  a very  good  picture. 

I'k  P.-  'I'lie  only  criticism  of  this  well-composed 
land.scapc  is  the  lack  of  definition  in  the  foi'c'ground. 
'Pile  distance  is  more  sharply  focused  than  the  Tiearc'i- 
bushes  and  ferns,  a reversal  of  the  i)ro|)cr  order.  In 
Nature  the  distance  is  more  or  less  .softened  by  the 
intervening  atmosi)here,  and  to  render  if  more  clearly 
than  the  nearby  objects  is  to  break  all  the  laws  of 
"aerial  perspective.'' 

M.S.  .V  title  composition  and  arrangement,  but 
either  your  phite  is  mm  h oveialeveloped  or  you  ha\'e 
used  a pajter  of  too  gretit  contrast.  ,\s  it  is,  one  almosi 
thinks  iif  first  glance  that  the  meadow  is  eovereil  with 
snow.  .V  subject  so  strong  in  contrast  ;is  this,  of  trees 
in  shadow  entting  against  a distance  in  full  simlighi, 
needs  plenty  of  ex])osure  ami  careful  development. 
It  nitty  be  that  a soft-working  paper  might  gi\<-  you 
better  results  from  this  plate. 

Iv  K.  'rids  jirinf  is  very  much  improved  by  trim- 
ming two  inches  from  the  foreground  and  one  and 
one-httlf  more  from  the  sky.  'Phis  leaves  a long, 
narrow  panel  with  very  good  lines,  and  yon  lose  nolh- 
ing  but  uninteresting  sand  and  elondless  sky.  ('are- 
fiil  trimming  will  often  make  a jioor  pieinre  goorl,  and 
a good  picture  better. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Successful  Criticisms 

With  (lie  exccptiim  of  the  iiroiniuence  of  tlie  freckles, 
wliicli  a ray-filter  would  have  avoided,  the  portrait  is 
a success  as  rcfi'ards  face  and  shoulders.  Hut  the 
hands  and  the  hook  are  not  as  they  would  appear  to 
the  uoruial  human  eye  under  similar  conditions,  and 
that  part  of  the  (licture  must  he  regarded  as  a failure, 
to  that  extent.  Nor  is  the  lighting  true  to  any  known 
|)rincii)le  of  light  and  shade.  .V  ]iowerful  light — too 
powerful  in  my  opinion  to  he  artistic — strikes  the  toj) 
of  the  lad's  head  and  his  left  shoulder.  'I'lns  should 
have  left  the  face  in  a corresiiondingly  heavy  shadow: 
it  does  not.  .secondary  light  illuminates  his  face 
and  casts  a.  shadow  on  his  neck  and  the  folds  of  his 
collar  and  shirt.  The  .source  of  the  second  minor  light 
is  not  obvious  or  discernihle.  Hence  its  falsity  from 
an  artistic  |)oint  of  view.  The  retlection  from  the  white 


[laper  of  the  hook  seems  to  have  iiroduced  halation, 
which  a hacked  plate  would  have  obviated.  The  whole 
thing  is  artificial,  too  much  a la  studio. 

E.  L.  C.  MoR.SE. 


There  are  four  good  points  in  the  picture  of  a boy 
reading  a hook  or  magazine;  viz.,  tlie  figure  is  well 
])laced,  there  is  unity  and  there  is  vigor  to  the  compo- 
sition and  the  background  is  good.  The  picture  is  so 
.satisfactory  in  these  respects  that  the  halation  e.spe- 
cially  prominent  in  the  lower  third  of  the  picture,  the 
halo  of  light  on  the  hea<l,  the  square  patch  of  light  on 
the  shoulder  from  the  window,  the  woollyness  of  the 
hair,  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  highlights  and  the  shadows, 
the  too  prominent  texture  of  the  skin,  the  grotesque 
left  hand  and  forearm  and  the  too-good-to-he-true 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICTZEI)  THIS  MONTH 


expression  on  the  boy's  face  cannot  entirely  kill  its 
appeal. 

riAKExcE  A.  Pierce. 


The  first  thing  to  strike  your  attention  in  this  photo- 
graph is  the  excessive  lilaek  of  the  hair  against  the 
bright,  reflected  light  -whieli  ahno.st  surrounds  it.  Tlie 
effect  is  not  agreeable;  the  square  light  also  on  the 
shoulder  is  of  unpleasing  shape.  Also,  the  open  book 
reflects  too  much  light  from  its  white  pages  and  has 
fogged  the  film.  The  bright  light  falling  on  tlie  figure 
should  have  been  subdued  in  some  way,  or  else  a reflector 
used  to  light  up  the  dark  part  of  the  head,  and  a shorter 
exposure  given.  Moreover,  I think  that  shorter  devel- 
opment would  have  done  more  justice  to  the  subject. 

M.  P\GET. 


When  working  towards  the  light,  the  lens  must  be 
I>rotected  from  direct  light  or  reflections  from  the 
camera-bed.  Shade  the  negative,  so  that  the  lower 
part  will  print  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest,  giving 
the  picture  a more  substantial  base.  The  most  glaring 
defect  is  the  patch  of  white  light  on  the  shoulder,  whicli 
should  have  been  kept  dark  in  order  to  concentrate 
interest  on  the  front  of  the  figure.  'I’he  line  of  light 
along  the  top  of  the  head  is  also  a defect  which  might 
lie  helped  by  printing  on  a much  .softer  paper.  Tliis 


would  also  allow  the  shadow-details  to  flatten  out,  and 
the  result  might  be  quite  ])leasing.  Shorter  develoji- 
ment  or  the  use  of  a ditfusing-.screen  would  also  have 
.softened  the  contrasts,  d'he  head  is  tilted  sidewi.se  at 
an  awkward  angle  and  the  short-focus  lens  ])oinled 
downward  at  the  subject  exaggerates  this  cifeel. 

Winn  W.  Davidson. 


'Fiie  posing,  with  the  exce|)t ion  of  the  left  hand,  was 
well  done  and  the  figure  nicely  |ilaced  in  the  ])ieiure- 
spaee;  but  the  harshness  of  the  lighting  spoils  the  re- 
sult, teehnieally.  The  book  is  alisolutely  lacking  in 
detail;  the  light  on  the  left  car  is  bad,  and  the  two 
inas.ses  on  the  .slioulder  and  head  would  indicate  that 
the  boy  had  just  passe<l  through  a snow-squall.  'I'hen. 
too,  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  ap])ears  to  have  l)een 
fogged  on  the  negative,  and  the  hair  lacks  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  human  wool.  The  book  should  have  been 
held  a trifle  higher,  'khe  exposure  should  have  been 
longer  and  the  print  made  on  the  softest  available 
liajier.  'I'lie  left  ear  apjicar.s  to  be  double;  or  di<l  it 
wag  during  exposure?  However,  after  all  is  .said  and 
done,  this  picture  is  .somewhat  pleasing  for  the  back- 
ground is  agreeable,  the  feat ures  are  fairly  well  moulded, 
the  highlight  on  the  nose  is  a.  correct  element  in  ])or- 
traiture,  and  the  exjiression  is  very  natural. 

(Ieo  W.  |■'HE.\(•U. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Ix  our  Octoher  issue  we  showed  an  example  of 
Mr.  John  Paul  Edwards’  artistic  skill  in  landscape  pho- 
tography. This  month's  fronti-spiece  displays  his 
versatility,  by  means  of  an  original  composition  in 
))ortraiture.  The  overlapping  of  three  dark  tones. — 
hair,  head-dress  and  circular  background, — while  still 
])re.serving  the  distinctive  quality  of  each,  is  worthy  of 
study.  Strength  and  concentration  of  interest  are 
gained  by  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  highest  lights, 
the  face  and  whites  of  the  eyes,  are  ])laced  against  the 
<leepest  tone — the  hair.  The  attention  is  thereby 
drawn  involuntarily  and  held  at  the  center  of  interest. 
Mr.  Edwards  also  displays  his  skill  in  breaking  up  the 
perfectly  symmetrical  circular  background  by  allow- 
ing the  head-dress  to  over-reach  the  edge,  ami  cutting 
into  it  with  the  light  shoulder  at  the  lower  edge.  Taken 
as  a whole,  this  is  a markedly  succe.s.sful  portrait,  which 
improves  on  close  study. 

“Entrance  to  Queen’s  College,’’  by  Henry  Fox 
Talbot,  on  page  229,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  technical 
(|ualitie.s,  especially  when  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
made  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  ago  is  con- 
sidered. The  lens-work  is  above  reproach,  as  it  will 
be  remembered  that  highly  corrected  lenses  were  not 
in  existence  at  that  period.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  corners  were  clipped  otf,  evidently  to 
disguise  the  lack  of  covering-[)ower  of  the  lens. 

Camera- workers  who  are  caught  in  a predicament, 
where  no  tripod-camera  is  available  or  allowable  to 
make  difficult  architectural  photographs  .should  study 
carefully  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Glea.son’s  article  “How  I 
Heat  the  Official  Photographer.’’ — with  accompanying 
illustrations  showing  “how  to  do  it,”  on  pages  2!!0  to 
2.‘!.'5.  They  demonstrate  how  a master-i)hotographer 
gets  himself  out  of  an  ai)parently  hopeless  situation,  by 
sheer  force  of  his  sounil  ])hotographic  technique  coupled 
with  Yankee  ingenuity.  Data:  “Arches,  Court  of 
.\bundance”  (page  2.‘31),  contact-j)rint  from  di.storted 
negative;  Auto-Grallex  camera;  (i-iiich  Goerz  lens; 
F/11;  l/2o  second;  Orthonon  jjiate;  [)yro;  Kresco 
print.  Same  subject,  corrected:  S x 10  Korona  cam- 
era; (i-inch  Goerz  lens;  F/.‘52;  1 minute  exposure  by 
south  window.  “Corridor  of  Transportation-Huihling 
at  Night”  (page  232);  .same  camera,  lens,  i)late,  de- 
x’clopcr  ami  pai>er,  as  in  i)rcceding  subject;  exposure 
l.>  minutes  at  I’’,  7 by  starlight.  Same  sid)ject,  cor- 
rected; same  data  as  ])receding  subject.  "Tower  of 
.Vbumlance’’  (page  23.5);  .same  camera,  lens,  plate, 
developer  and  paper,  as  two  |)receiling  subjects;  ex- 
Iiosure,  1,25  .second,  at  F,  11.  Same  subject,  cor- 
rected; same  <lata.  as  two  |)receding  svdqects.  ,\ll 
three  original  sulijecls  made  in  Se])tember,  1915,  at 
San  h'ratieisco  Ex])ositiori. 

Horace  ,V.  Eatimer’s  reputation  as  an  artist-pho- 
tographer of  high  rank  has  been  long  established. 
Were  it  not  so,  his  “Ploughing  in  Hurgiimly  ” would 
place  him  among  the  foremost  )iictorial  workers.  .V 
feeling  of  extreme  .satisfaction  is  experienced  when 
looking  at  tliis  beautiful  picture.  The  original  gum 
print,  hung  at  the  (’onvcntion  of  the  l’holograi)hers’ 
,\ssocia.tion  of  New  England,  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  last 
.\ngust,  was  the  most  admired  of  a reirre.sentative  ex- 
hibit of  Mr.  Ijatimer’s  gum  prints.  It  this  is  not  Mr. 
Latimer’s  greatest  |>icturc.  it  is  surely  second  to  none 


of  his  other  great  productions.  The  writer  feels  that 
this  is,  indeed,  his  masterpiece.  Data:  Exposure  made 
in  the  old  French  province  of  Burgundy,  in  early  fall 
of  1913;  3}<£  X 434  Reflex  camera;  Bistelar  lens  of 
8-inch  focus;  stop,  about  F/11;  1/50  second,  East- 
man film;  Metol-Hydro;  contact  Satesta  print  from 
11  X 14  enlarged  negative. 

Baby-lovers  will  all  be  charmed  by  Ray  Trow- 
bridge’s “Ruth”  on  page  239.  “The  prettiest  baby  in 
the  world”  is  no  doubt  the  verdict  of  Ruth’s  fond 
parents;  and  who  will  make  bold  to  dispute  them.^ 
Data;  February,  10  indoors;  with  bright  sun- 

light outside;  home-built  camera;  Struss  Pictorial 
lens,  12-inch  focus;  stop  F/8;  exposure,  about  2 sec- 
onds; Rodinal,  in  tank;  print  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black,  Grade  E,  smooth  buff. 

Grace  E.  Rutter  is  an  accomplished  professional 
portrait-photographer.  The  fine  prints  that  illustrate 
her  article,  “Our  E([uine  Friend,”  were  made  purely 
for  recreation,  but  show  that  she  is  familiar  with  out- 
of-door  camera-work. 

The  Editor’s  article,  “.Aerial  Fighting-Cameras,”  is 
illustrated  from  the  collections  of  Alessrs.  Kadel  & 
Herbert  and  Thiderwood  & Underwood,  photographic 
publishers.  The  initial  picture  of  this  series,  page  247, 
represents  a British  barrage-fire  through  which  no 
human  being  can  live.  This  wonderful  aerial  photo- 
graph, made  by  the  aviator  who  was  directing  the 
British  barrage-fire  seen  in  the  picture,  shows  how  the 
British  block  otf  the  second-line  trench  when  attack- 
ing the  front-line.  As  can  be  seen,  the  barrage  is  fall- 
ing in  back  of  the  German  front-line,  just  before  the 
British  go  over  the  top.  This  stops  the  enemy  from 
bringing  up  any  assistance  to  help  the  soldiers  in  the 
front-line  trenches.  The  British  line,  .seen  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner,  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
German  first-line  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
photograph,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  com- 
municating-trenches between  them. 

The  speed  with  which  the  plates  expo.sed  by  the 
aerial  photographers  are  finished  and  completed  prints 
conveyed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding 
officers  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  present  war.  In 
the  photograph  shown  on  page  248  the  swift  messenger 
is  seen  handing  a i>ackage  of  expo.sed  plates  to  the 
darkroom-operator.  .As  explained  in  the  text,  an 
aviator,  ]>age  249,  is  examining  one  of  his  photographic 
efforts.  .Vttention  is  invited  to  the  thick  gloves  and 
the  electric  ear-warmers  that  are  needed  to  keep  the 
airmen  comfortable  at  high  altitudes. 

The  maimer  of  o])erating  the  atu'ial  camera,  when 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  airplane,  is  shown  in  the 
])icture  on  page  250. 

'Phe  famous  German  pistol-camera,  pictured  on  the 
same  jiage,  is  the  one  captured  by  a British  aviator. 
Its  construction  is  manifestly  ingenious;  but  the 
.Allied  aerial  photographers  now  operate  cameras  of 
equal  if  not  greater  etfectiveness. 

The  view  of  the  town  of  St.  Fob  page  251,  is  remark- 
able for  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  detail.  The 
fact  that  it  was  made  from  a height  of  15.000  feet  is 
also  worthy  of  note.  The  principal  epi.sode  is  a line 
of  mule-transports  on  the  way  to  the  front.  The  small, 
ant-like  dots  .seen  on  the  right  are  not  soldiers,  but 
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mule-transports  carrying  machine-gun  ammunition. 
The  wonderful  jdiotograph  of  the  mnch-di.scnssed 
Hindenhurg  line.  i>age  ioi.  shows  how  well  guarded  the 
Germans  have  their  trenches.  The  direct  streak  run- 
ning through  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  the  (ierman 
first-line  of  barbed  wire.  Immediately  back  of  that 
can  be  seen  second  and  third  lines  of  barbed  wire. 
Running  periK-ndicular.  at  the  right,  can  be  seen  the 
trenches.  The  place  marked  A re|>re.sents  the  ma- 
chine-gun emplacements  that  have  been  i)icked  out  by 
the  pilot  for  bombarilment  by  the  heavy  British  guns. 

It  is  .seldom,  indeed,  that  .so  gifted  a poet  as  William 
Ludlum,  is  able  to  give  pictorial  expression  to  his 
theme.  His  beautiful  picture,  “The  Green  Hill  Far 
Away,”  is  full  of  the  sentiment  of  his  uplifting  verses. 
It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  these  wonderfully  ex- 
pressed thotights  may  meet  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
boys  “over  there.”  They  cannot  fail  to  help  them  in 
their  stupendous  task.  Data:  July  !!,  p.m.;  bright 

light;  5x7  Premo  Camera,  Cj^-inch  Velostigmat  lens; 
F,  32;  no  color-screen;  1 second  exposure;  Orthonon 
plate;  pyro;  Profe.ssional  Cyko  print,  developed  iu 
Duratol. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

“SnoRE-S(  exes!"  What  a grist  of  "snaps"  have 
been  made  by  camerists — aspiring  and  otherwise — 
titled  as  above.  iMany  of  the.se  “shots"  have  cer- 
tainly been  “damaging”  to  the  subjects,  with  faces 
all  askew  from  the  intense  sunlight  and  the  onc-two- 
three-four-five-ness  of  the  "grouping"  (?);  tojjped 
with  .skies  of  chalky  whiteness!  From  siich  contem- 
plation, we  turn  with  relief  and  i)lea,sure  to  W.  C. 
Sawyer's  very  original  and  well-execnted  luctnre, 
“Fun  in  the  Snrf,"  page  257.  No  impossible  sky  or 
textureless  sand  do  we  find  here.  The  water  is  limpi<l 
and,  moreover,  it  is  in  motion,  as  witne.s.sed  by  the 
swirling  wavelets  curling  about  the  little  "kiddies.” 
and  running  in  gracefully  curving  foam-lines  along  the 
beach.  The  little  figures,  full  of  abandon  and  uncon- 
•scioiis  grace,  are  placed  jnst  right  in  the  j)icture-space 
and  the  wave  above  .serves  to  relieve  any  temlency  to 
monotony  in  the  smoother  water  beyond.  It  merits 
richly  the  distinction  of  first  prize,  which  was  accorded 
it.  No  data. 

“On  I’atrol,  " by  F.  I.  Jordan;  the  second  prize 
winner,  page  259,  is  from  the  collection  of  one  of  f)ur 
consistent  competitors,  who.se  first-prize  picture  of  the 
"Golden  Hub,'  in  November.  1915,  Piioto-Fh.v,  was 
much  admired.  .Vlthough  some  may  consider  the  tone 
of  the  bathing-suit  rather  strong,  yet  it  carries  the  eye 
at  once  to  the  dominating  figure,  and  contrasts  agree- 
ably with  the  tone  of  the  dog  ami  the  water.  The 
background  is  particularly  happy  and  really  a])pcars 
to  be  distinctly  separated,  Ijv  a considerable  distance, 
from  the  figures — a rpiality  much  to  be  desired  and 
often  not  obtained.  Data;  .Vugust,  5 p..\i.;  .\usco 
Speedex  ( amera  No.  .3;  Te.ssar  lens.  90  mm. -focus; 
stop.  I 1.5;  1/5  secf)ud;  Kastman  film;  ])yro,  in  tank; 
enlarged  on  Royal  Bromide. 

In  " '1  he  Sentinel,  II.  L.  Bradley,  third-i)rize  winner, 
page  200.  shows  one  of  the  charming  sliore-bits  for 
which  our  coastline  is  so  justly  noted.  'I'he  values  in 
this  print  are  well  preserved,  even  in  the  deei)est  shad- 
ows. and  the  " water-rpiality,  " without  which  no  sub- 
ject of  this  kind  can  ever  be  succe.s.sful,  is  exlremcl,\' 
good.  A suitable  cloud  or  clouds  would  greatly  helj) 
to  improve  the  already  fine  result.  If  none  were 
pre.sent,  they  could  easily  be  printed  in,  from  another 
negative.  The  trees  on  the  left  help  to  draw  the 
attention  from  the  rather  centrally  placed  house. 


Beginners’  Competition 

For  a beginner,  Ethel  Dismukes  has  achieved  a 
wonderful  succe,ss  in  her  print,  page  2(>3,  which  is  first 
choice,  by  a large  margin,  in  this  competition.  Its 
fine  decorativ'e  effect,  together  with  the  delicate  man- 
ner in  which  the  hanging  moss  is  remlered,  contribute 
to  make  a result  worthy  of  the  j)rize  it  received.  The 
old  building  is  in  just  the  proper  place  to  center  the 
interest  and  adds  the  touch  Avhich  gives  .scale  and  per- 
spective to  the  whole  composition.  slight  trimming 
at  the  to])  may  serve  to  improve  the  print,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  rather  .scattered  lights,  or  the  whole  sky  could 
be  toned  ilown  a trifle.  Otherwise  the  result  is  very 
fortunate.  Data;  April,  5 p.m.;  sunlight;  5x7 
R.  O.  C.  view-camera;  Bau.sch  & Lomb  lens,  9-inch 
focus;  F BI;  1/5  .second;  Central  Comet  plate,  de- 
veloped in  tank.  Printed  on  Azo  A Hard. 

The  second-prize  picture,  “The  Story-Hour,"  page 
205,  is  very  nearly  a great  success.  The  fact  that 
the  child  with  the  dark  hat  is  on  the  sha<low-side  of 
the  man  whereas  the  light  hat  is  on  the  light  side,  is 
worthy  of  favorable  comment;  especially  so,  if  these 
figures  were  so  irlaced  intentionally  by  the  camerist. 
Had  they  been  in  the  reverse  position,  the  composi- 
tion would  not  be  so  good.  The  unconscious  attitude 
of  the  figures  is  iH’aiseworthy.  The  children,  par- 
ticularly the  one  on  the  man's  knee,  are  apparently 
deeply  intereste<l  in  the  story.  The  man's  ex])ression 
is  fine;  so  is  the  i)osition  of  his  hand.  The  lens-work 
is  good,  as  are  the  other  technical  qualities.  A few 
hints  as  to  imj)rovement  will  not  be  amiss.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  chair  was  placed  over  the  joint  in 
the  walk,  as  it  produces  a distracting  line  which  di- 
vides the  walk  into  two  rectangles.  A better  way  wonld 
have  been  to  j)lace  the  chair  on  a clear  ,si)ace.  The 
sky,  and  lawn  below,  could  be  subdued  a little. 

Before  concluding,  I cannot  refrain  from  inviting 
attention  to  the  two  interesting  photographs  that 
enhance  the  importance  of  the  special  com])ctition 
announccfl  in  the  rear  advertising-section  of  this  i.ssue. 

The  hasty  sna])shot  of  Madame  Petrova,  the  emi- 
nent Russian  motion-picture  arti.st,  was  made  while 
she  was  engaged  in  .selling  war-savings  staiu|)s  on 
Boston  (’ommon,  and  nuder  adver.se  coTiditions,  by 
Mr.  .\lfred  Brust,  of  the  |)hoto-tinishiug  department  of 
the  Robey-French  Gompany,  Boston.  Mr.  Brust  is 
actively  interested  in  the  pictorial  history  of  the  ])res- 
ent  war  and  has  sent  a number  of  fine  pictures  to  the 
War-Prints  Division.  Data;  about  noon,  under  trees; 
(iratlex  |)latc-camcra ; Carl  Zei.ss  F/I.5;  used  at  full 
ojjeniug;  1 75  .second. 

On  the  same  page,  and  serving  as  a companion- 
picture,  is  a groU|)  of  two  sailor-boys,  old-time  favor- 
ites in  the  ba.se-ball  world — Shore,  first-string  i)it<Iier. 
and  .Me.Nalley,  star  infielder,  both  members  of  the 
Red  Sox  team,  the  work  of  ,\ndrew  l'\  Donnell,  official 
plif)fographer  of  the  Boston  Siimlaii  I’ost.  Mr.  Donnell 
has  malic  many  valuable  war-records  with  his  usual 
eye  for  good  composition,  technical  excellence  and 
patriotic  zeal. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Tiijo  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  "Peek-a-boo!"  by  Willard 
II.  Ilarting.  'I'o  assist  at  a better  nnderslamling  of  the 
composition,  the  following  data  are  sup|)licd:  March 
31,  1918;  I’.M  ; in  shade  on  sunny  day;  2'  i x | 

.\nsco  camera;  .h'^-incli  .Modieo  .\nasl  ignia  I ; slop, 
F/8;  I 25  second;  .\nsco  S]iccdex  I'ilm;  I'laslman 
Tank-Powders;  5 \ 7 < 'yko  Studio  cniargcmcni. 
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War-Photographer  Wins  Distinction 

Mr.  W.  M.  Snell,  who  has  charge  of  the  lens- 
department  at  the  Robey-French  Company,  Boston, 
is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  photographic 
business.  In  commenting  on-  the  progre.ss  of  the  war. 
recently,  Mr.  Snell  told  me  of  a photographer  who  had 
.so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battlefront,  that  the 
French  general,  commanding  the  division  in  which 
this  special  photographer  was  doing  important  work, 
bestowed  ui)on  him  the  rroir  dc  (/iicrre.  “And,”  iSIr. 
Snell  added,  “ they  say  that  his  father  made  a great 
reputation  as  a di.sci|)le  of  Daguerre." 

Entries  that  are  Incomplete 

Persons  privileged  to  enter  either  Photo-Er.v  com- 
petitions are  tho.se  that  com])ly  with  all  the  rules,  which 
are  printed  fully  and  plainly  in  each  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine. 

Entries,  like  the  following,  are  wholly  inadequate  and 
are  kej)t  in  abeyance; 

“I  am  .sending  you  herewith  a ])ictnre  (or  pictures) 
for  your  August  competition." 


(Sender's  name.) 

Why.^  simply  because  the  sender  failed  to  state 
whether  for  the  .\dvanced  or  Beginners’  Competition. 
He  also  neglected  to  enclose  the  required  data,  and 
declaration  that  he  was  the  .sole,  unaided  author  of  the 
l)rints  submitted. 

The  Editor  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  time,  sta- 
tionery and  postage  to  remind  the  sender  what  is  re- 
(piired  of  him.  In  most  cases,  however,  competitors 
observe  scrnpnionsly  the  rules  and  conditions  of  the 
two  competitions,  and  the  Editor  aims  to  reciprocate 
in  kind.  If  he  is  not  so  prom])t  as  he  would  like  to 
be,  it  is  simply  becan.se  he  is  pressed  for  time,  and  he 
is  glad  to  be  remindeil  of  any  neglect  on  his  part. 

Emergency  Eye-Glasses 

I^HOT()GR.\Pi(TC  knowledge,  even  if  it  be  theoretical, 
is  ,s(nnetimes  n.sefni  in  everyday-life.  The  Editor  had 
(he  misfortune  recently  to  break  his  eye-glasses,  both 
gla.s.ses  being  shattered  by  falling  on  a hard-wood  floor. 
He  was  entirely  alone  at  the  time  ami,  being  thus  help- 
less, he  was  unable  to  read  fine  printed  matter.  That  is 
the  tronlile  with  ])ersons  who  are  afflicted  with  com- 
pound astigmatism.  Desiring  to  obtain  the  address  and 
nninl)cr  of  an  ojjtician  from  the  telephone-book,  and 
remembering  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  photog- 
raphy, he  at  once  inqn-ovised  a temporary  substitute 
for  his  broken  eye-glasses.  Taking  a j»iece  of  note- 
pai>er,  he  made  a small,  round  hole  with  the  point  of  a 
lead-pencil.  Holding  the  tiny  orifice  close  to  one  eye, 
he  was  enabled  to  read  with  ea.se  the  desired  infonna- 
lion  in  the  telephone-book.  After  having  communi- 
cated with  the  oi)tician,  he  conlinned  his  exi)criments 
with  the  miniature  stoj),  which  measured  a!)out  1,  .'i‘2 
inch  in  iliamcter.  and  found  that,  useil  as  before,  it 
reduced  the  illumination  of  objects  considerably. 


Transi)arcnt  shadows  became  opaque;  detail  in  shad- 
ows disappeared,  and  near  objects  looked  smaller  than 
when  viewed  through  the  eye-glasses. 

It  is  this  same  pin-hole  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
regular  lens  in  a pin-hole  camera  and  produces  perfect 
photographs.  The  reader  will  derive  much  diversion 
and  knowledge  by  experimenting  in  a similar  way;  but 
only  briefly,  as  peering  through  so  small  an  aperture  is 
apt  to  impose  a strain  upon  the  eye.  Of  course,  a pin- 
hole more  than  1/32  inch  in  diameter  will  yield  only  a 
blurred  image.  It’s  an  interesting  lesson  in  optics. 

(Reprinted  from  Puoto-Er.\,  January.  19H.) 

A Patriotic  Typewriter  Artist 

The  predominant  feature  of  the  Editor’s  daily  mail 
is  the  expression  of  true  Americanism  and  appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  expre.ssed  by  word  and  picture. 
Once  in  a while,  a correspondent  with  artistic  skill  will 
introduce  an  effective  sketch.  But  the  latest  novelty 
— ingenious,  striking  and  easily  produced — marks  the 
correspondence  of  Michael  Gross,  the  author  of  the 
recent  Burson  stories  and  the  current  “Professor 
Pyro”  talks.  His  latest  message  was  ty'pewritten  by 
himself  on  a full-sized  letter-sheet,  and  the  three-inch 
si>ace  below  his  signature  was  occupied  by  two  rows  of 
.soldiers  arrayed  in  perfect  alignment  with  arms  at 
right-shoulder  shift,  and  a sergeant  at  the  end  of  each 
line.  At  first  glance,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
lines  of  soldiers,  composed  of  twenty-three  each,  was 
printed  from  some  new  form  of  military  ornament  cast 
at  the  type-foundry;  but  a clo.se  inspection  shows  that 
each  figure  was  formed  by  symbols  and  signs  found  on 
the  keyboard  of  the  typewriter — hence  the  regularity 
and  ]>recision  of  each  individual  figure.  Thus  fraction- 
marks  (for  the  slanting  rifles),  dashes,  exclamation- 
points,  ((uotation-marks,  the  letter  o,  small  and  in 
capitals,  and  other  devices  are  combined  in  clever 
fashion  to  repre.sent  a long  line  of  well-drilled  infantry. 
Below  the  lines  of  soldiers,  appeared — long  drawn  out — 
the  word  “.Attention,”  followed,  below,  by  another 
line,  across  the  page — “Buy  Fourth  Liberty  Bonds,” 
the  whole  effect  being  significant  and  timely.  We 
award  the  palm  of  jiatriotic  novelty  to  Michael  Gross. 

The  Danger  from  Optimism 

Undue  o])timism,  based  upon  crass  ignorance  of 
military  conditions,  will  only  bring  impatience  and 
disappointment.  Our  real  achievements  are  encour- 
aging enough.  We  must  back  them  with  sustained 
effort,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  relax  through  any 
expeclation  of  aii  early  victory. 

Flashlight 

Chemist'.s  Wife:  “My  husband  is,  as  usual,  in  his 
laboratory  conducting  chemical  experiments.  He  is 
working  on  a new  flashlight-compound  and  expects  to 
go  down  to  posterity.”  (From  the  laboratory)  Br-r-r! 
Bang! 

C.u.LER  (startled):  “I  hope  he  hasn't  gone.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


He  Will  Do  His  Duty 

To-i)ay  you  met  an  acquaintance  tvlio  lookcil  har- 
assed anil  exliausted.  You  asked  him.  knowing  him 
somewhat  intimately,  if  he  was  feeling  under  the 
weather  and  suggested  that  he  consult  liis  physician. 
He  fairly  growled  at  you  as  he  replied  that  he  was  all 
right.  He  didn't  tell  you  to  mind  your  own  husiiiess; 
but  his  countenance  carried  that  command. 

He  wasn't  suti'ering  ])hysically.  He  wasn't  worrying 
over  the  possibility  that  the  influenza  might  lay  him 
low.  His  business  is  going  along  at  a fairly  satisfac- 
tory rate,  and  none  of  Ids  customers  has  gone  unex- 
pectedly into  bankruptcy.  But  still  he  has  what 
may  be  called  a reason  for  his  looks,  his  feelings  and  his 
verbal  volleys. 

h'or  some  days,  he  has  been  inventing  and  exjieri- 
menting  with  i)retexts  for  not  doing  his  jilain  duty  to 
the  Fourth  Liberty  loan.  He  could  not  limit  himself 
to  one  pretext,  carefully  planned,  becau.se  a single  pre- 
text would  not  .stand  the  i)re.ssurc  of  legitimate  argu- 
ment. ,\nd  so  he  has  turned  from  one  to  another, 
mostly  original,  some  of  them  fairly  creditable,  from  an 
inventive  stand])oint.  and  all  of  them  based  on  a curious 
determination  not  to  do  what  one’s  friends  and  neigh- 
bors are  doing. 

That  is  why  your  friend  is  haggard  and  gruff.  That 
is  why  he  evades  and  cuts  short  .some  of  his  best  friends. 
It  is  telling  on  him.  But  it  is  ouly  for  a day  or  two. 
He  .sees  the  light,  but  is  not  cpiite  ready  to  admit  it . 
He  knows  where  the  path  of  practical  ])atriotism  lies, 
and  he  intends  to  follow  it.  But  the  waste  of  nervous 
energy  and  physical  re.sources  which  his  delay  involves 
is  entirely  regrettable. 

Notice  to  Librarians 

M \XY  librarians  and  sub.scribers.  desiring  to  bind 
the  first  volume  of  the  year  of  Bhoto-FIk.v.  and  not 
finding  the  index  for  same  in  the  June  issue,  as  formerly 
do  not  .seem  to  be  aware  that  since  11)10  the  index  for 
the  entire  year — two  volumes  of  six  issues  each — has 
been,  and  is  now,  pid)lished  exclusively  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  each  year. 

The  Work  of  W.  H.  Rabe 

Till;  Portland  Camera  Club,  of  Portland.  Maine,  will 
continue  to  hold  one-man  exhil)itions  of  the  work  of 
.Vmerica's  foremost  ])hoto-])ictorialists.  as  it  has  done 
for  the  last  two  .seasons.  The  first  shown  this  season 
fin  Septendier)  was  of  W.  11.  Babe,  of  California,  fol- 
lowed. in  October.  \)V  Ceorge  .Mexandcr. 

I he  pictures  of  Mr.  H.rbe  g;ive  jirofound  jileasure 
to  all  who  saw  tliem;  and  one  of  the  memliers  of  the 
Portrait  C;imer;i  Chd) — himself  ;i  pictorialist  of  high 
rank — was  so  favorably  inqiressed  by  the  beauty  of 
-Mr.  Babes  work,  that  he  gave  expression  to  generous 
sentiments,  which  we  are  iiermittecl  to  give  to  our 
reatlers: 

purist  in  iihotograjihy.  Mr.  Babe,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  aims  to  do  his  work  in  the  simplest  way 
anfl  with  the  least  outlay.  With  an  outfit  of  the  most 
inexpensive  t-haracter.  he  produces  his  pictures  on  small 


negatives  ;ind  then  enlarges  on  bromide  ])a]>er  through 
a soft-focus  lens,  using  the  same  develo])er  for  his 
prints  iis  for  his  negatives. 

"Mr.  Babe  has  been  photograidiing  for  many  years, 
but  h;is  lieeu  ju'oducing  jiictorial  work  oidy  since  l!)1.5. 
In  that  year,  he  exhibite<l  in  London  and  w;is  re])re- 
senteil  in  I’holotjrams  of  the  )'ear.  In  191  (i  lie  was 
made  a member  of  the  Pittsburg  Salon.  Since  then  his 
jiictures  have  been  shown  in  all  of  the  larger  exhibi- 
tions and  Salons  in  tliis  country  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
abroad. 

"Mr.  Babe’s  work  is  direct  and  forceful,  simple  and 
unassuming,  with  no  striving  after  dramatic  effect: 
but  re])re.sent ing  with  truth  and  vigor  the  beauties  of 
nature.  This  artist  owes  much  of  his  re|)utation  to  his 
woiulerful  iiight-iiictures  iu  wliich  class  of  work  he  is 
erpialled  by  few  and.  probafily,  excelled  by  none. 
Filled  witli  my.stery,  they  ))ossess  the  real  atmosphere 
of  the  night.  Dai'k  and  .sombre  as  they  should  be. 
they  yet  pos.sess  a luminosity  and  transparency  which 
is  quite  unusual  in  night-pictures." 

The  General  Opinion 

The  .\ugust  issue  of  the  Piioto-Fr.v  (Boston)  gi\es 
no  evidence  so  far  as  deterioration  is  concerned  of  the 
o[)pressive  war  conditions  under  which  all  publishers 
are  now  working.  'I'liis  iieriodical  has  long  stood  at  I he 
head  of  the  iihotograiihic  journals  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  its  unusually  high 
standard  of  e.xcellence.-  Thi‘  Spaliila. 

B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club 

'Fins  club  of  amateur  photogra])hers  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  liveliest  iu  the  country.  Its  activity  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter-sea.son  is  shown  by  a.  series  of 
one-man  exhibits,  each  consisting  of  twenty-live  pict- 
ures. to  be  given  at  its  rooms,  tS  Boylstou  Street.  \ i/,.: 
Dwight  \.  Davis,  Worcester,  Mass. — November: 
h'rancisO.  Libby.  Portland,  Me.  December:  .\rlhur 
Hammond.  Boston — January:  .lohu  11.  Caro,  Boston — 
February:  .Vrtimr  h'.  Kales.  Los  ,\ugeles — .Viiril: 

Fdward  II.  Weston,  Tropico.  ('al.  -May. 

One-man  shows  were  held  in  Sc])tember  by  John 
Paul  Kdwards.  of  Sacrameulo,  and.  in  October,  by 
Dr.  Biqiert  Lovejoy,  of  Portland.  Me. 

The  annual  exhibit  by  club-members  will  lake  place 
in  March,  1919. 

The  club-rooms  will  be  open  to  the  |)ublie  e\'er\' 
Wednesday  iwening  from  7. ,'10  to  9..'!0,  and  Saturday 
atlernooii.  I ..'10  to  ,)..'10.  Fverybody  interested  in 
pictorial  |iholography  is  cordially  in\  iled. 

Chicago  Camera  Club 

.V.Moxi;  the  best  talks  given  to  the  members  of  the 
( hicago  ('amera  < lub  during  September,  was  one  on 
the  Bromoil  process,  b\-  I,.  I).  ('arter,  a member. 
.\nolher  was  on  si  udio-porl  rail  nre,  by  Fdward  I). 
Waters.  This  professional  craftsman  has  made  a 
deep  study  in  the  psychology  of  his  profession,  to  the 
end  of  attaining  a pose  and  e\])ression  in  the  siibjeel 


It  Happens  in  the  Best  Regulated  Fsimilies 


By  BRIGGS 


This  is  that 
I GROUP  Pi CTURf 

IT'S  OWDIiR- 
.EXPOScO-  MO 
COO'D 


Courlesy  of  the  Boston  Herald 


tliat  is  characteristic  and  natural.  Ilis  work  is  artistic 
— iinolitrnsively  so — well  sjiaced  and  .satisfying. 

The  annual  election  of  officers,  held  recently,  resulted 
as  follows:  president,  G.  C.  Ahhott;  vice-])resident,  W. 
F.  Wienecke;  .secretary,  W.  H.  Klose;  treasurer,  O.  W. 
Ihihl,  ( 'oniinittees  on  various  activities  were  appointed 
and  a liig  year  is  looked  forward  to.  C'luh-inenihers 
are  turning  out  better  work,  a great  .stimulus  lieing  the 
two  cups  which  are  heing  contested  for. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  at  (ilO  S.  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  and  any  visiting  meinhers  of  out-of-town 
camera  cluhs  are  cordially  invited. 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon 

'I'liE  Sixth  .\nnual  Pittslnirgh  Salon  of  Photography 
will  he  held  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  I)e])artment  of 
Fine  .Arts,  during  the  month  of  March,  For 

further  annonncenients  .see  the  next  issue  of  the  Photo- 
graphic .lournals.  The  conditions  of  entry  and  entry- 
lilatiks  will  he  forwardi'd  later  on  reipiest  from  any  one 
interested,  on  application  to  Charles  K.  .Archer,  Secre- 
tary. Idl2  Carnegie  Building,  Pittslnirgh,  Pa.  'The 
last  day  of  entry  will  he  ahout  h'ehrnary  the  10th.  In 
the  words  of  President  O.  C.  Reiter — “ Photography  is 
helping  to  win  the  war.  " 


Harm  in  Unwarranted  Boasting 

.V  LOT  of  misleading  twaddle  is  heing  printed  in  a 
certain  portion  of  our  daily  press  regarding  the  rapid- 
ity and  volume  with  which  we  are  duplicating  most  of 
the  chemical  dye  and  optical  products  imported  hith- 
erto from  Germany.  To  he  sure,  we  have  become 
inde|)endent  of  over-.seas  supplies  of  a good  many  com- 
modities in  which  resourceful  and  industrious  Germany 
has  specialized  for  .so  many  years.  This  is  only  a 
natural  pha.se  of  international  commerce;  hut  to  say 
that  we  have,  in  the  short  period  of  one  year,  accom- 
[ilished  what  has  taken  one  of  the  most  skilled  and 
enterprising  of  nations  about  half  a century  to  develop 
and  perfect,  is  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  ridicule.  .A 
newspaper  that  refers  in  such  an  extravagant  way  to 
certain  highly  developed  industries,  does  not  succeed 
in  deceiving  an  intelligent  jmhlie,  least  of  all  the 
Germans.  Such  silly  and  sensational  talk  may  he 
the  means  to  obtain  a few  additional  readers  for  a 
dull  newspaper;  hut  it  certainly  does  not  help  our 
industrial  enterprises,  nor  does  it  add  to  the  dignity 
and  .self-respect  of  ourselves  as  a great  and  powerful  i 
nation. 

.A  reiiort,  similar  to  those  frequently  printed  in  .some 
of  our  profes.sedly  patriotic  dailies,  appeared  recently 
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n a sensational  English  paper,  to  the  effect  that  some- 
one had  secured  “2.57  recipes”  for  making  coal-tar 
dyes,  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  Switzerland 
and  brought  to  England  in  a “Foreign  Office  bag.” 
In  a recenf  address  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
Dr.  M.  C.  Forster  referred  to  the  story  in  a very  pun- 
gent manner,  and  we  commemi  his  remarks  to  that 
small  portion  of  the  American  Press  which  attributes 
to  certain  of  our  manufacturers  a well-nigh  impossible 
degree  of  skill  and  capacity.  Mr.  Forster  remarked 
(we  quote  an  eminent  English  cotemporary);  “It  evi- 
dently needs  to  be  saiil  that  Germany  earned  the  dye- 
industry,  won  it  from  nature  by  hard  work,  indom- 
itable patience,  far-sighted  emi)loyment  of  ])rofits  in 
fresh  e.xperiments.  skilful  organization  of  resources, 
careful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  customers, 
scientific  control  of  manufacturing-oijerations,  ever- 
widening  enlistment  and  encouragement  of  chemists, 
economic  utilization  of  by-i)roducts,  ingenious  ap])lica- 
tion  of  engineering-principles,  and  acquisition  of  cheap 
raw  materials.  If.  after  nearly  four  years  of  war,  we 
cannot  clear  our  minds  of  the  jiitiable  non.sense  which 
would  suggest  that  forty  years"  e.xercise  of  these  factors 
may  be  packed  in  a Foreign  Office  bag  and  stolen,  we 
shall  not  only  fail  to  establish  the  dye-industry,  but 
we  shall  richly  deserve  to  fail.” 


Enemy  Members  of  the  R.P..S. 

Stkoxg  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  our  hearing 
about  the  neglect  of  the  officers  and  council  of  Ihe 
Royal  Photograi)hic  Society  to  make  a clean  sweej) 
of  its  German  and  .Vustrian  mendjers:  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  any  steps  whatever  have  yet 
been  taken.  Some  of  the  memberships  affected  have 
lapsed  by  non-payment  of  subscriptions;  but  this 
does  not  ajqjly,  for  example,  to  the  Honorary  Fellows. 
Xor  are  naturalized  Germans  in  this  country  affected. 
A definite  instruction  t(j  its  honorary  solicitor  to  draft 
amended  .\rticles  of  Association  jiroviding  for  the 
removal  of  all  alien  enemies  from  its  roll,  including 
tho.se  naturalized  within  the  teii  or  twelve  years  j)rc- 
ceding  the  war,  would  show  that  it  meant  business. 
If  such  a proceeding  led  to  the  resignation  of  one  or 
two  members  wlio  appear  at  pre.sent  to  be  suffering 
from  what  may  be  called  German  .symj)alhies  ikj  harm 
would  be  done.  The  prestige  of  tlie  Society  would 
stand  all  the  higher,  for  some  definite  indication  that 
it  is  in  line  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  in 
such  matters.  .\nd  no  one  will  question  the  fact  that 
a little  imijrovement  in  the  prestige  of  the  ScK-iefy 
would  do  it  no  harm  at  the  present  moment. 

.1.  I\  and  I’. 

.Sagging  Bellows 

\ViTii  age  and  use,  the  bellows  of  the  camera  tend 
to  get  .softer  and  more  flexible:  and  there  comes  a time 
when,  with  a long  extension,  they  sag  sf>  much  that 
part  of  the  image  will  be  cut  off.  It  will  be  that  which 
falls  along  the  bottom  eilge  of  the  ground-glass;  and, 
in  hurried  focusing,  it  is  %ery  easy  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  a strip  there  which  is  receiving  no  light 
from  the  lens  at  all.  d’lie  fact  is  realized,  however, 
when  the  top  of  the  negative  is  found  to  have  a band  of 
plain  glass  along  it.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  this 
happening,  it  should  have  special  attention.  For  the 
time,  the  bellows  can  be  propped  nj)  with  a m.atchbox 
or  similar  object  slijjped  between  them  and  the  base- 
board : but  the  sooner  they  are  dorie  up  and  restitfened, 
the  better. — .1.  P.  and  P. 


The  Hair  in  Portraiture 

Much  of  the  portraiture  that  one  sees  is  spoiled  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  operators  give  far  too  little 
attention  to  a pro])er  rendering  of  the  sitter’s  hair. 
Either  we  see  it  blurred,  almost  to  wooliness,  and  far 
from  natural,  or  el.se  it  has  the  texture  of  tine  wire; 
and  in  this  latter  case  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  irri- 
tated by  the  intense  shari)ness.  The  aim  of  the  oper- 
ator when  focusing  for  the  hair  is  to  give  a suggestion 
of  luster  and  texture.  With  many  feminine  sitters 
much  that  is  delightful  may  be  traced  to  beautiful 
hair,  and  upon  a .satisfactory  rendering  of  this  much  of 
Ihe  succe.ss  of  Ihe  picture  depends.  To  get  Ihe  best 
results,  color  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  an  ortho  plate  of  tlie  anti-.screen  type  u.sed,  or  the 
exposure  made  upon  a panchromatic  ]date  without  a 
screen,  in  preference  to  the  portrait  or  studio  plate; 
in  either  ca.se  a more  .sati.sfact(jry  rendering  of  Ihe  color 
of  the  hair  will  be  obtained.  It  is  not  always  admissi- 
ble to  make  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  dressing 
the  hair,  l)ut  a hint  may  l)c  given  to  the  sitter  as  to 
Ihe  advisability  of  kee])ing  to  the  everyday  style  in 
])reference  to  anythitig  fresh,  as  is  so  often  done  when 
a picture  is  to  be  made.  In  the  latter  case  much  of 
Ihe  natural  wave  and  luster  of  the  hair  will  certainly 
be  lost.  Hair-ornaments  or  ribbons  of  any  kind  are 
l)est  avoided,  as  they  only  create  a distracting  note. 

Lighting  will  l)e  found  to  play  an  imi)ortant  part, 
and  if  this  ])oint  is  given  attention  the  black  texture- 
less patches  so  often  .seen  in  ])ortraits  will  not  apj)ear. 
A very  slight  diffusion,  avoiiling  the  needle-point  defi- 
nition, which  gives  the  unpleasant  “wirey  " effect 
referred  to,  is  a great  hel]i;  but  it  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  or  the  suggestion  of  the  natural  wa,ve  and  text- 
ure will  be  lost.  In  this  the  .soft-focus  lens  is  of  great 
assistance. 

Peril, aps  the  most  difficult  hair  to  render  in  a satis- 
factory manner  is  that  which  is  long,  dark,  ami  with- 
out much  luster.  In  this  ca.se  it  is  best  to  use  as  strong 
a.  ligiiting  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  what  texture 
there  is  a chance  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  and  then  by 
diffusion  to  counteract  the  difficulty. 

heu  dealing  with  male  sitters,  Ihe  hair  is  generally 
of  less  account,  unless  it  forms  ipiitc  a characteristic 
of  the  sitter,  and  so  jiresents  less  dilliculty  in  this 
respect.  Perhaps  bearded  men  are  amongst  the  great- 
est [iroblems  the  operator  has  to  encounter,  as  any- 
thing of  a “wirey"  or  "ro]>ey"  nature  is  c|uite  un- 
[ileasant,  and  will  neither  .satisfy  portrayer  nor  the 
portrayeil.  With  bearded  men  the  beanl  is  an  indi- 
vidual feature,  and  must  be  recorded  successfully. 
.Vnd  here  again  the  diffusion  given  by  Ihe  soft-focus 
lens  will  prove  helpful.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
all  Ihe  sitters  who  are  photographed  have  some  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  in  hair  or  beard  (if  one  is  worn), 
ami  no  result  can  be  regarded  as  pleasing  unless  a 
faithful  remleriug  of  this  is  presented,  ami  Ihe  jioints 
set  forth  above  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  all  o])erators, 
being  some  of  the  small  things  by  which  the  success  of 
[ihotography  is  made  up. — />Vi7f.v/i  dnnnud. 

Chaiifte  ill  Our  December  Competition 

Owixe  to  the  increasing  interest  in  genre-photogra- 
jihy.  we  have  decided  to  change  the  Flashlight  (’oni|)e- 
titiou  to  Indoor-Genres,  the  closing-flate  to  remain 
December  31.  Our  compi'lilion,  Outdoor-Genres, 
appears  to  have  arou.seil  wiilesprcad  enthusiasm,  and 
we  believe  tliat  a competition  devoted  to  Indoor- 
ficnres  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  amateur  and  |)ro- 
fessioual  photographers. 
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Photo-Thrift 

Amatei'r  and  professional  photograi)liers  are  jnst  as 
eager  to  lielp  win  the  war  as  those  engaged  in  otlier 
activities,  d'he  saving  of  time  and  material  is  vital. 
Photo-Eha  leads — more  often  than  it  follow.s — a 
worthy  cause.  In  the  pre.sent  instance  we  believe  that 
Piioto-Et;a  is  estahlishing  another  i)recedent.  Surely, 
our  readers  must  know  many  methods  whereby  a sav- 
ing of  time  and  material  may  be  made.  Now  is  the 
moment  to  give  ])hotographers  the  benefit  of  i)ersonal 
experience  with  regard  to  the  .saving  and  the  economi- 
cal use  of  i)lates.  films,  developers  and  accessories.  If 
one  ounce  can  be  made  to  do  ihe  work  of  an  ounce  ami 
a half — lluil  one  Inilf  ounce  i.s  irorth  ■•earing'.  If  the  use 
of  a 4 X .>  kit  in  a .5  x 7 caTuera  may  be  used  to  advaii- 
tage  to  save  ]>lates  and  ileveloper,  we  will  welcome 
such  information  in  this  colnmn.  IMoreover,  to  show 
that  we  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Puoto-Eha  rea<lers, 
we  will  give  a six-month  snbscri|)tion  to  every  contrib- 
utor who.se  letter  rve  consider  of  practical  |)hoto-saving 
value.  fVe  hope  that  reailers  of  Photo-Eha  will  real- 
ize that  this  new  venture  depends  upon  them  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  a ])atriotic  effort  to  help  amateur  and  ]iro- 
fessional  ])hotographers  save  in  every  way  possible. 
It  has  a direct  bearing  on  winning  the  war  and  rie- 
serves  hearty  support  at  once.  Make  every  contri- 
bution as  brief  as  ])ossil)le — not  over  one  Imndred  ;md 
fifty  woi'ds.  Pa])er  and  ink  must  be  saved;  and  we 
ask  contributors  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Xow,  let  every 
rea(  ler  get  down  to  business  and  .send  his  contribution 
not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month. 

Ihir  exani|)le.  we  might  give  the  case  of  some  camer- 
ists  who  expose  from  two  to  five  plates  or  films  on 
every  subject  in  order  to  obtain  "one  good  one."  If 
the  ]>rofessional  knows  his  business,  one  ex))osure  for 
every  jjose  should  be  enough.  With  regard  to  the 
amatenr.  he  should  bend  every  energy  to  master  the 
technif|ne  of  exixjsure  to  the  end  that  he,  too,  need 
make  but  one  exposure  for  every  subject.  ,Vn  ex])os- 
iire-meter  is  of  great  value.  In  ])rinting,  waste  may 
be  eliminated  by  correct  exposure  and  the  selection  of 
the  right  pa]>er.  In  short,  aim  to  make  every  click 
of  the  shutter  result  in  a satisfactory  ]>ictnre. 

Practical  .Saving-Methods 

Eiiitoh,  I’iioto-Eh.v 

Dear  Mr.  French.  - 1 note  with  interest  that  Photo- 
Eha,  always  ahead  on  new  wrinkles,  has  introduced 
a '■  Ihrift-eoinmn,"  for  Ihe  exchange  of  i<leas  on  the 
subject  of  saving,  aTnl  economizing  in  Ihe  practice  of 
[diolography.  ( )ne  economy  I have  practised  for  a 
number  of  ^’ears,  may  be  worth  while  iiassing  along, 
through  your  new  column,  namely,  Ihe  use  of  one  lens 
on  I hree  ililfereni  sizes  of  cameras.  'I'he  lens  in  (pieslion 
is  a series  \ I la  Hoss-Zei.ss  ( 'om'crl  d>le  anasligmat,  of 
7 inches  focus,  composeil  of  an  I I ' 2"i''<'h  and  a It-inch 
single  element,  each  of  which  is  a highly  corrected  lens, 
covering  plates  nj)  to  S x III  inches. 

I use  tins  lens  as  a doublet,  on  a 1x5  camera,  for 
gt'Ueral  work  - landscape,  architect  ural.  marine,  etc. 
'I'he  1 1 ' 2“iii‘'li  single  is  of  value  as  a long-foc\is  lens, 
for  occasional  use. 

On  a .)  X 7 camera,  the  <lonblel  is  a Hue  iustrnment 


for  architectural  work  and  all  other  subjects  that 
retpiire  a meilium  angle,  whereas  the  ll}-^-inch  is  just 
right  for  most  land.scapes.  The  14-inch  lens  makes  a 
long-focus  lens,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  is  also  useful  for  narrow-angle  work,  clo.se  up, 
where  a large  image  is  wanted,  such  as  a detail  of  a 
building,  or  similar  work. 

For  the  (Ij^  X camera,  I make  u.se  of  the  llj^- 
inch  lens  for  most  of  the  average  work  out  of  doors. 
'I'he  1 1-inch  is  the  landscape-lens  par  c.reeUcnce.  in  this 
size,  and  gives  very  fine  results,  indeed,  of  all  such 
subjects  where  the  image  is  wanted  in  good  size,  cut- 
ting out  all  useless  matter.  'I'he  7-inch,  I use  only  for 
occasional  wide-angle  work,  on  x S\-2-  when  forced 
to  do  so  by  confined  situations,  out  of  doors,  and  for 
interiors,  for  which  it  is  very  convenient. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  lens  is  not  an  inexpensive 
one,  so  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned,  it  has  proved  to 
be  the  cheapest  I ever  owned — covering,  as  it  does, 
such  a large  number  of  uses  and  saving  the  cost  of  at 
least  two  additional  instruments. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FI.  II.  W-vsHm’RX. 


'I'o  THE  Editor  of  Photo-Erv: 

'Wni  deserve  high  praise  for  your  Photo-'I'lirift 
Column,  which  is  timely  and  useful.  Here  is  a sug- 
gestion that  may  find  favor  with  many  of  your  readers. 

Winter-work  among  amateurs  will  be  begun  very 
soon.  .\s  for  myself.  I am  jilanning  to  do  considerable 
liasting  and  mounting,  for  which  I shall  use  those 
narrow  stri])s  of  mucilage  which  you  are  advertising  in 
your  publication.  'Fhe  moment  I heard  of  this  new 
product,  I ]nirchased  a small  lot  from  my  dealer,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  its  succes.sful  a|)plication,  that 
I now  use  them  not  only  for  regular  jihotographic  work, 
but  in  my  scrap-books  and  in  other  ways.  Briefly,  I 
have  discarded  Ihe  old-style  mucilage-bottle  and  sin- 
cerely recommend  the.se  new  mucilage-strips  to  the 
many  amate\ir  and  ])rofessional  photographers  who 
read  Photo-Er.v,  from  month  to  month. 

Cordially  yours, 

A.  C.  I).\LTOX. 


Patriotic  Pictorial  Competition 

'I'he  pictorial  competition  announced  in  the  ailver- 
tising-section  of  this  issue,  should  stimulate  every  cam- 
erist  in  this  country  to  produce  a striking  record  of 
any  one  of  the  many  scenes  suggested  in  the  announce- 
ment.  'Pell  every  camerist  you  know,  of  this  unusual 
competition,  which  is  o])en,  without  restrictions,  to  all 
--amateurs  and  jirofessionals  alike. 

'I'he  cash  prize  of  $1.7.00  for  Ihe  best  picture,  and 
$t0.00  for  the  .second  best,  together  with  the  honor 
and  satisfaction  to  help  Uncle  Sam  assemble  first-class 
permanent  records  of  this  great  war,  should  stimulate 
every  camera-n.ser  to  get  busy.  Hememlier  that  the 
closing-date  is  December  1.7,  IttUS. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

T)h‘  Amateur  Fhoiofjraphrr  and  Phoioijraphij.  that 
new  comI:)ination  of  a photograjjliic  ])aper,  seems  to  he 
running  smoothly  ami  gathering  new  snhserihers.  It  is 
the  voice  of  Jacob  hnt  the  hand  of  Esau,  and  no  one 
here  has  quite  got  accustoTued  to  the  eiliting  of  the 
printed  matter  hy  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  while  Mr.  Mor- 
timer has  charge  of  the  illustrations.  I'he  former  has 
retained  most  of  his  regular  eontrilmtors,  and  "Bitfle 
still  amuses  us  on  the  last  jrage;  and  we  reailers  are 
only  too  glad  to  still  find  him  there,  for  we  cannot 
afford  fo  lo.se  anything  that  can  create  smiles  in  these 
anxious  times.  The  “ Can.scrie,"  which  always  makes 
interesting  and  (jften  amusing  reading,  is  still  continued. 
The  "Bandit,  " who  criticizes  heginners'  ])rinfs  and 
whose  style  of  writing  is  always  personal  and  alive,  is 
.so  uncompromisingly  honest  that  those  who  sidmiit 
prints  for  his  criticism  get  really  valnahle  advice. 
I’erhaps,  one  of  his  most  comic  criticisms  was  when  he 
.seriously  asked  some  amhitious  heginner  who  had  sent 
him  a little  snapshot-view,  if  "this  sort  of  thing  is 
worth  while  doing!"  This,  in  a jiaper  devoted  to 
I)hotography,  shows  an  honest  critic  and  a courageous 
editor. 

In  the  good  old  peace-days,  we  used  sometimes  to 
have  to  judge  and  criticize  heginners"  prints;  and  what 
that  exiierience  has  taught  us  makes  us  more  lenient 
to  the  thing  that  the  "Bandit  " considers  “not  worth 
while.  " The  rea.son  that  heginners  have  the  confi- 
dence to  suhmit  their  early  efforts  to  the  criticism  of 
experts  is  because  they  think  their  work  .so  much  better 
than  it  really  is.  They  are  not  vain,  only  self-deceived. 
Whoever  photographeil  that  very  ordinary  little  view 
the  Bandit  condemns,  .sees  it  with  very  different  eyes. 
For  him.  sfime  of  the  charm  of  the  reality  is  over  il 
and  his  imagimition  sui>plies  what  is  so  lacking  to  the 
ordinary  ob.server.  Brobably.  a year  later,  if  he  should 
come  across  the  jjrint.  he  will  see  its  defects:  but  there 
are  cases  when  the  illusion  will  hold  gooil  for  ever. 

Dr.  Abrahams — now.  of  course.  Major  ,\hraham.s — 
had  an  article  in  a recent  issue  of  the  .1.  /'.  and  /’.  on 
"'riie  Photogra|)hy  of  Motion.  " and  it  was  interesting 
to  see  some  of  his  newer  work.  Over  here,  there  is  no 
one  to  e.xcel  him  in  the  clever  way  he  is  able  to  suggest 
movement  by  the  camera.  We  remember  a lecture  he 
gave  once  to  a Salon  audience,  just  before  the  war. 
Ilis  illustrations  were  throwti  on  a screen  and  such 
vivid  and  realistic  jumps.  lea[)S  and  climbs  did  we  wit- 
ness that,  in  spite  of  the  lecturer  s calm  and  leisureii 
manner,  we  came  away  feeling  hroathless  and  (“X- 
hansted,  as  if  we.  too.  had  beeti  assisting  at  some 
strennons  feats.  We  have  this  weekly  photographic 
pa[)cr  to  keep  ns  in  touch  with  photography;  but  the 
only  monthly  one  to  he  hail  is  I’iioto-Ei!.\.  Some  of 
us  are  lucky  enough  to  get  copies  and  very  much  aj>- 
preciate  it.  It  is  of  a higher  order,  |)ictorially  and  from 
a literary  point  of  view,  than  any  i)hotogra|)hie  maga- 
zine we  have  had  over  here.  Naturally,  the  chief  inter- 
est of  such  a [laper  is  the  illustrations,  and  those  in 
I’iioto-Ek.\  are  not  only  good,  sound  [ihotographic 
work,  hut  many  have  that  originality  ami  charm  that 
is  .so  ins])iring  ami  stimulating  to  ordinary  workers. 
One  cannot  set  too  high  a standard  to  beginners;  they 
will  never  be  able  to  keep  up  their  interest  in  jihotog- 
raphy  if  they  see  only  inediorTe  and  second-rate  exam- 


ples. Besides,  the  |)hotographs  reproduced  in  I’liOTo- 
En.v  are  no  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  tliat  kind  of 
pretentious,  p.seudo-artistic  photograi)hy  beginners  arc 
.sometimes  invited  to  admire.  Distinction  and  sim- 
plicity need  taste  more  than  technical  skill,  and  this, 
surely,  examples  of  the  best  work  will  lielp  to  develo|>. 

S])caking  of  taste,  the  reader  may  think  it  is  not. 
perhaps,  in  tlie  l»est  taste  for  contributors  to  jiraise  the 
journal  for  which  they  write;  but  as  onrs  is  but  an 
liumhie  letter,  innocent  of  illnstrations.  we  may  he 
forgiven. 

Much  as  we  have  always  enjoyed  Piioto-Ek.x — its 
literary  matter,  as  well  as  its  illnstrations — it  is  now 
more  interesting  to  us  than  ever  before.  A writer  in 
this  week"s  Ncir  Atatcnman  rather  voices  our  seutiments. 
He  writes  regretting  the  decision  of  the  .\merican 
(iovernment  ])rohihiting  the  sending  of  any  more 
exchange-copies  of  American  periodicals.  “Now.  at 
any  time,"  he  says,  "this  would  be  a great  pity,  in  view 
of  the  desirability  of  English  and  .Vmerican  journali.st s 
keeping  in  touch  with  each  other.  But  at  this  time, 
of  all  times,  it  is  a greater  pity  than  ever,  England  and 
.\merica  have  drawn  closer  than  ever  before;  we  want 
to  know  more  about  America,  and  America  wants  to 
know  more  about  us  than  at  anytime  in  the  last  hun- 
dretl  years;  and  1 think  that  any  editor  who  is  accus- 
tomeil  to  receive  American  periodicals  would  bear  me 
out  when  I say  that  these  have  never  been  read  .so 
regularly  and  consistently  in  London  offices  as  tiuw 
have  during  this  year.  " 

'Pile  Camera  Clnb  is  already  making  ready  for  its 
w inter-.season.  In  November,  Mr.  II.  Blake  is 
ho])ing  to  organize  an  exhibition  of  pictorial  [)hoto- 
graphs  of  London.  One  hoj)es  that  some  of  his  own 
work  will  be  there;  tor  Londoners  always  enjoy  seeing 
their  city  represented  in  Mr.  Blakc"s  iiictorial  manner. 
Before  the  war,  he  had  a big  collection  of  pictures  show- 
ing "London  by  Night.  " The  present  night  in  Lon- 
don is  of  such  inky  hlackness,  that  it  is  well  beyond  t he 
camera"s  [lower  of  [loiirayal  and,  unfortunately,  no 
[ihotograjihic  records  of  its  darkness  can  be  made. 

'I'lu'  [ire.sent  exhibition  al  the  club  is  one  of  drawings 
and  [laintings  hy  members.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  visiting  it,  for  photographers"  elforts  to  express  them 
.selves  by  .some  other  medium  than  the  camera  are 
always  interesting.  In  a wa\’,  one  is  behind  the  scenes 
and  seems  to  know  at  what  they  are  aiming.  "Does 
one  though.^""  asks  the  writer  of  this  letter  who.  al 
[irescnl,  is  not  wielding  the  [len,  and,  as  M|-.  ,\rhulh- 
not  is  given  as  an  example,  one  has  to  confess  lo  nol 
always  [lossessing  I he  key  lo  I he  aim.  It  is  rathei- 
difficull  to  reconcile  Ibis  |ihologra|ilier"s  ulira  modern 
[laint ings  w il  h his  rather  obvious  and  nol  \cry  ius[)iring 
[lortraits  of  actresses  now  flooding  the  illiisl  rated  [iress. 

Borin)i  Rubber  .Stoppers 

J"o  bore  a hole  in  a rubber  cork  is  a ])idhleni  lo  any- 
one who  does  not  know  the  trick,  bill  ,sini|ilc  enough 
w hen  that  is  known.  It  is  lo  moislen  I he  borer  ^\‘lth 
a hlllc  of  a fairly  strong  (leu  jicr  cent.)  sohilion  of 
caiislic  soda  or  jiolash.  P will  I him  ciil  I he  rubber 
with  litth’  more  difliciilty  Ilian  it  will  cut  cork. 

. I . /’.  and  /’. 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  folli)\ving  patents  are  reported  expressly  for 
the  I’hoto-Era  Magazine  from  tlie  jiatent  law  offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker.  370  Whitaker  Biiihling, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  from  whom  cojiies  of  any  one  of  the 
patents  may  he  obtained  hy  sending  fifteen  cents  in 
stamps.  The  great  development  of  ])hotograi)hy  is 
clearly  demonstrated  at  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Al- 
though the  War-Department  guards  carefully  all  im- 
portant inventions,  many  patents  are  obtainable. 

Patent,  number  l.^Tti.TdS.  has  been  granted  to 
Austin  Carl  Fisher.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  a.ssignor  to  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  a Corporation  of  New  York,  on 
Folding-Camera. 

kYank  W.  Lovejoy  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Comiiany,  a Corporation  of  New 
York,  has  been  granted  patent,  number  l.^TO.TTt),  for 
Photograiihic  Film. 

Patent  on  Substance  for  C.se  in  Photograiihy  and 
Method  of  Making  the  Same,  number  1,277,0-18,  has 
been  granted  to  Alfred  De  Rrayer,  Paris,  France. 

Patent,  nundier  1,27(1,289,  on  a Photograph- Washer, 
has  been  i.ssued  to  Paul  I).  Ulrich,  of  Itershey,  Pa., 
a.ssignor  of  one-half  to  Abraham  T.  Ilerlman  of  llershey, 
Penn.sylvania. 

Cl\(le  .1.  Coleman  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1.27(1,3.30,  on  a I’hotographic  Film. 

Patent,  numfier  l,27(i,o42,  on  Inscription-Means  for 
Cameras  and  Methods  of  Photographing  Written 
IiLscriptions,  has  been  issued  to  Elmer  G.  Kesling, 
Rloomfield,  Mo. 

Patent,  numfier  l,27(i.C(>3,  on  Photographic  Shutter, 
has  been  i.ssued  to  Rudolph  Klein  and  Theodor  M. 
Rrueck,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignors  to  Ilex  Optical 
Company,  a ('orporation  of  New  ^ ork. 

A Shntter  for  Cameras,  patent,  number  1.275,230, 
has  been  issued  to  Je.sse  II.  Dobby,  Elgin,  III. 

Patent,  numfier  1,275,239,  on  Photogra]ihic  Printing- 
Apparatus,  has  been  issueil  to  Wyatt  Richard  R.  Frye, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Levi  II.  Hall  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  invented  a new 
Photographic  Print-Washer,  iiatent,  numfier  l,275,55(i. 

A Pliotographic  Apparatus, patent,  numfier  1,275.573, 
lias  been  i.ssued  to  Henry  E.  Lichtenstein,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Charles  G.  Hensley, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Solomon  K.  Lichtenstein,  N.  Y. 

Patent,  number  1,275,753,  Film-Developing  Apjia- 
ratus.  has  been  issued  to  John  A.  Robertson.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Comjiany,  a Cor- 
poration of  New  York. 

Lemuel  Lester  Stevenson  of  Fimporia,  Kan.,  has 
invented  a new  Photo-Adjuster,  jiatent,  number 
1.275,784. 

Edwin  C.  Meyer  of  Thane,  Alaska,  has  invented  a 
Camera,  patent,  number  l,275,!t(i5. 

Pateid,  number  1,275,989,  Photographic  Film,  has 
been  issued  to  Frank  W.  Lovejoy,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A Camera-Carriage,  jiatent,  number  l,274,5(il,  has 
been  issued  to  Robert  Kroedel,  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
a.ssignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Coniiiany,  a Corporation 
of  New  York. 

Patent,  nnmber  1,274, 051,  a Device  to  Develop 
Photograjihic  Films  and  the  like,  has  been  issued  to 
Samuel  Wiinlrem  and  David  Donaldson  Young  of 
Belfast,  Ireland. 


Painted  Backgrounds  in  Portraiture 

Tii.vt  the  logically  artistic  use  of  painted  back- 
grounds in  high-class  photographic  portraiture  is 
interesting  professional  portrait-painters,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Nlr.  William  Howe  Downes,  art- 
editor  of  the  Boston  Eveniiiij  Transcript,  quotes  liber- 
ally from  an  article  on  this  subject  by  F.  F.  T.  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Amateur  Phntof/rapher  and  Phntog- 
ro/i/u/,  London. 

Says  Mr.  Downes:  “F.  F.  T.  states  that  it  is  still 
quite  a common  thing  to  find  in  a photograph  a painted 
landscajie  or  .seascape  ‘ending  abruptly  in  a fore- 
ground carpet,  on  which  stands  an  elaborate  chair 
occupied  by  the  sitter.’  Or,  a commonplace  person 
in  outdoor  dress  is  posed  fiefore  a crude  painting  of 
the  interior  of  a baronial  hall.  Such  devices,  one 
would  siqipo.se,  have  become  olisolete  in  our  day, 
but  it  .seems  there  are  .still  occasional  survivals  of 
the  dark  ages  in  photography.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  time  when  jihotographers  employed  that 
instrument  of  torture,  the  head-rest,  or  head-holder, 
an  arrangement  of  adjustable  iron  arms,  attached  to 
an  upright,  which  were  well  calculated  to  make  the 
sitter  feel  as  if  he  were  in  the  vise-like  clutches  of 
some  mediieval  demon  of  the  Siianish  Inquisition. 

Nowadays,  the  np-to-date  photograjihic  artist  de- 
votes as  much  attention  to  an  appropriate  and  effective 
background  as  a portrait-painter.  F.  F\  T.  says  that 
advanced  jirofessionals  have  a wide  range  of  back- 
grounds, artificial  and  natural,  in  their  studios,  and 
these  they  employ  with  knowledge,  and  skill  to  suit 
their  sitters  and  jirodnce  a harmonious  and  convinc- 
ing result.  It  may  be  taken  as  a safe  general  rule 
that  the  plainer  and  more  unobtrusive  the  back- 
ground, the  better.  It  is  because  this  rule  holds 
good  also  with  outdoor  portraiture  that  the  advice 
is  so  often  given  to  avoid  such  backgrounds  as  fences, 
trellis- work,  brick  walls,  and  foliage.  Such  details 
detract  from  the  portrait  tiecau.se  they  are  too  elabor- 
ate and  conqilicated,  and  demand  too  much  atten- 
tion. Hence  the  aiiiilication  of  such  terms  as  fussy, 
busy,  fidgety,  and  restless. 

While  the  ideas  of  F.  F.  T.  on  this  (piestion  are  in 
general  sonml  enough,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
negative,  and  he  does  not  consider  the  wide  field  that 
lies  open  to  the  experimental  iiortraitist,  particularly 
in  outdoor  work.  There  is  a tendency,  which  should 
meet  encouragement,  to  conceive  the  portrait  as  a 
comiiosition,  that  is,  not  merely  as  a likeness  of  the 
Iierson,  but  as  a [lictorial  exposition  of  the  individual 
in  congenial  surronndings.  which  helji  to  explain  him, 
very  much  on  the  iirincijile  of  the  old  portrait-painters 
who,  in  painting  the  ship-owner,  for  example,  showed, 
through  an  oiien  window  in  the  background,  a glimpse 
of  the  sea  and  ships  under  .sail.  " 


The  boy  who  went  to  the  movies  and  saw  the  fol- 
lowing nugget  of  wisdom  on  the  screen  got  his  money's 
worth:  “I  am  going  to  work  hard,  because  I have 
noticed  that  those  who  know  the  most  usually  run 
things." — The  Spatula. 
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The  White  Writing-Fluid  Par  Excellence 

The  uses  to  which  a reliable  white  writiiis'-fluid  can 
be  put  by  camerists  and  photogra])hic  workers,  have 
been  explained  many  times  in  this  magazdne.  Such 
a Huid  is  also  indispensal)le  tor  ijiirjxjses  of  decoration 
on  the  margins  of  mounted  photograi)hs  or  in  photo- 
albums.  The  best  article  for  these  uses,  undoubtedly, 
is  "Snow-White.  ' We  have  been  using  it  iu  our  office 
quite  successfully. 

Sydney,  Xew  South  Wales, 

2!)th  May,  1918. 

Dear  Mr.  French: 

Recently,  there  appeared  in  the  Scicnfijic  American. 
and  was  copied  in  other  papers,  an  article  describing  an 
invention  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  England  and 
taken  to  .\merica  by  Eugene  Lauste,  of  a means  to 
synchronize  sounds  and  movements,  by  photographing 
the  sound-waves  simultaneously  on  the  same  film  with 
the  pictures.  It  is  stated  that  the  i^icturcs  are  tlicker- 
less. 

This  invention,  with  the  addition  of  my  hickerless 
kinematograph,  is  apparently  identical  with  that  de- 
.scribed  by  me  in  the  issue  of  your  Journal  of  October, 
1901),  which  was  .so  ably  reviewed  by  you  in  your 
Xovember  issue  of  that  year. 

The  invention  was  devised  by  me  iu  Melbourne  and 
taken  to  London,  where  1 allowed  John  St.  \ incent 
Pletts  and  Eugene  Lauste  (both  technical  engineers) 
to  join  with  me  in  assisting  to  carry  it  out;  and  a 
patent  was  secured  in  our  joint  names  for  same,  but 
they  were  in  no  way  interested  in  my  flickerless  kine- 
matograph invention. 

1 feel  that  it  is  decidedly  unjust  that  he  should  take 
advantage  of  all  my  knowledge  and  work,  and  get 
credit  for  the  invention,  liy  seeking  to  bring  it  out  as 
his  own,  without  even  acknowledging  that  it  emanated 
from  me.  It  is  poor  satisfaction  for  all  my  work. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

R.  Tiiok.ve  Haines. 

Praising  .\urora  Life-.Stiidies 

Dear  Sirs: 

Received  portfolio  of  halftones  and  photo-prints  of 
Aurora  Life-Studies,  and  I wish  to  say  that  they  are 
very  lieautiful. 

I will  gladly  recommend  them  to  any  one,  and  beg 
to  remain 

Yours  in  appreciation, 

R.  E.  Renoit.  Illustrator. 

It  Pays  to  .Sell  Photo-Era  Magazine 

PROMI.XENT  photo-dealer  in  Xew  ^ ork  state,  who 
had  fieen  getting  twelve  (Ig)  copies  of  Photo-Eha 
a month,  increased  his  standing  order  to  21)  copies, 
last  summer,  October  K),  he  wrote;  “Mr.  French — 
make  standing  order  .30  copies  a month;  your  Se|>tem- 
ber  and  October  numbers  were  great  1 Keep  up  the 
quality  and  the  demand  will  increase." 


An  Accomplished  Business-man 

The  Wollen.sak  Optical  ('omiiauy  is  fortunate  to 
have,  as  a memfier  of  its  .staff,  a man  who  not  only  fills 
his  position  in  a highly  creditable  manner,  but  who  finds 
time  to  ilevelop  an  accomplishment  of  general  useful- 
ness. d'hus,  he  has  acquired  by  intelligent  study  and 
diligent  practice  the  important  gift  of  public  speaking, 
and  has  also  cultivated  an  already  jileasing  ])ersonality. 
For  .several  years  past,  he  has  added  to  the  enjoyment 
at  photographers'  conventions  by  timely,  jiractical 
talks  on  photographic  lenses  and  other  useful  to])ics, 
delivered  always  in  a clear  and  faultless  maimer.  In- 
deed. a convention,  to  be  entirely  successful,  generally 
includes  the  name  of  J.  A.  Dawes  among  its  speakers. 


Mr.  Mortimer’s  Picture  “We  Are  Ready  Now!” 

lx  respon.se  to  many  inquiries  for  copies  of  the  now 
famous  inctnre,  "We  ,\re  Reaily  Xow!"  by  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  published  in  September  Photo- 
Eha.  we  wish  to  state  that  we  are  jirepared  to  supply 
carefully  [irepared  engraver's  proofs  with  liberal  mar- 
gins and  [irinted  in  artistic  brown  color.  The  ])rice 
is  .$1.01)  each,  mailed  safely  jiacked  and  jiostpaid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 


The  Newest  Treatise  on  X-Ray  Work 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  have  received  and  read 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  X-Ray  work, 
from  the  press  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Conqiany, 
Rochester,  ,\,  Y. 

We  note  with  pleasure  and  .satisfaction  that  this  reli- 
able treatise  on  so  important  a subject  may  be  had 
free,  by  anyone  interested,  liy  merely  writing  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  enclosing  a Ihree-cent 
stamp. 

J.  C.  Abel  Makes  Recruits 

In  our  account  of  the  Siiringfield  convention,  held 
last  .\ugnst,  we  stated  that  at  one  of  the  se.ssions  aj)- 
pcals  were  made  by  the  National  .secretary,  Mr.  Chas. 
J.  Columbus,  and  Mr.  J,  C.  .Vbcl,  for  jihotographers 
pre.sent  to  join  the  National  .\s.sociation.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  Photo-Eha,  dated  October  5,  Mr,  .\bel 
states  that  his  efforts  resulted  in  a total  of  .'59  acce.s- 
sioiis  to  the  P.  A.  which  reiirescuts  I he  .same  num- 
ber of  recruits  gained  at  Cedar  Point  and  at  Minneap- 
olis. We  gave  the  result  of  Mr.  .Mid's  activity  at 
only  one  se.ssion.  and  had  not  the  least  intention  to 
detract  from  the  striking  and  ctfcctive  work  done  by 
our  confrere.  .Ml  honor  to  him  where  honor  belongs! 


Joy  for  Two 

The  usher;  “What’s  this.^" 

The  spectator;  “It's  a jiholograph  of  a bunch  of 
orchids.  Please  hand  it  to  the  soubrette  when  she 
makes  her  bow  on  the  screen.  Here's  a [licture  of  a 
dime  for  .you." — I’hiladel /ihia  linllctin. 
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MARINE  OK  FIELD-GLASS 


WANTED 

Marine  and  Field-Glasses,  Prism- 
Binoculars,  Telescopes,  Sex- 
tants and  Chronometers 

FOR  THE 

U.  S.  NAVY 

Telescopes  that  magnify  less  than  six 
(6)  times,  opera-glasses  and  bird-glasses 
— however  excellent — lack  the  neces- 
sary magnifying-power  and  range  and 
are  NOT  DESIRED. 

Every  Loyal  American 

will  consider  it  his  duty  and  privilege 
to  serve  his  country  in  this  momentous 
hour  of  need. 

Owners  of  instruments  should  communi- 
cate at  once  with 


Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy^ 
care  of  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  D.C. 


FOR 

THE 

NAVY! 


PRISM-BINOCULAR 


I’ii<)I'()-K](A  lilt'  I5liic-I!iiiik  oF  I’liolof^nqiliic  Advortisiiif^' 


DECEMBER 


1918 


20  CENTS 
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The  Master  Camera 


All  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  sixty  years’ 
camera  making  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3 — a superb  pocket 
companion  for  anyone  who  appreciates  that 
which  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

With  the  finest  of  fine  lenses  and  shutter 
equipments,  it  produces  sharp,  clear  214x3!4 
inch  pictures  in  rain,  sunshine  or  shadow. 


The  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No. 
3 is  extremely  simple  in  opera- 
tion, exceptionally  beautiful  in 
appearance  and  extraordinarily 
efficient. 

Write  for  specimen  picture  on 
Cyko  Paper.  Then  ask  the  Ansco 
Dealer  for  a demons tration. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

BITSTCHAMTON.  TSTEW  ^ORK 


Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3 

Equipped  with  B.&  L.  Tessar  lens,  F 4.5, 
$65.00;  Ansco  Anastigmat,  F 4.5,  $56.00:  F 
6.3,  $40.00:  F 7.5,  $31.00:  in  Acme  Speedex 
shutter  (maximum  speed  1/300  second) 
Other  Ansco  Cameras,  $2.75  up. 


ANSCO 

CAMERAS  C.  SPEEDEX  FILM 


The  user  of  the  V-P  Speedex 
No.  3 can  quickly  change  the 
speed,  the  lens  opening  and  the 
focus  without  losing  sight  of 
the  image  in  the  “finder” — an 
exclusive  Ansco  feature  which 
makes  picture-taking  easier  and 
more  certain. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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Co^mriuhl  IfflT,  ir.  B.  Poynfer 


Witliiii  llio  cril)  tliat  stands  hnsidn  my  lu-d. 

A littk'  form  in  sweet  al)amlon  lies. 

And  as  I hend  above  with  misty  eyes, 

I know  bow  Mary's  lieart  was  eomforteil. 

.Vxnp:  P.  L.  Pir:ni). 


MOTllElt  AND  ( 'll  I I D 
W.  H.  IH)YN'l'l':i( 
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Niepce  and  Daguerre 

Third  of  the  “Professor  Pyro”  Talks 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


(loul)t  you  lia\e  all  heard  the 
tory  of  the  negro  who  was  chased 
ly  a ghost,"  began  Professor  Pyro 
s he  ojiened  his  third  talk  on  the 
volution  of  photography.  ‘Tf 
yon  remember,  the  poor  man  ran  until  exhausted 
and  then  sat  down  on  a rock,  the  ghost  taking  a 
seat  beside  him. 

‘“That  was  quite  a rnn  we  had.'  the  ghost 
finally  said  with  a smile. 

‘“Alaybe  yon  think  so,'  gasj)eil  the  negro,  ‘bnt 
it  ain’t  nothin'  like  the  rnn  we're  (/oiiif/  to  have 
jes  as  soon  as  I catch  mah  breath.' 

‘Tn  much  the  same  manner,  you  may  think 
that  in  my  previous  two  talks  you  have  been 
given  quite  a run — going  from  India  to  Pome, 
from  Rome  t(j  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  England  — 
bnt,  like  the  colored  gentleman,  it  isn't  anything 
like  the  run  we  re  going  to  have  just  as  soon  as 
I catch  1115’  Ijreath. 

“ Our  first  stoji  (jii  this  third  trip  will  be  France, 
d'he  year  is  1811  and  we  seek  a man  named 
Joseph  Xicephore  Niepce.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  his  early  life  excej)t  that  he  studied 
for  the  priestlnjod  but  finally  became  a soldier, 
surely  an  illuminating  commentary  on  the  sort 
of  an  inilividual  that  he  was.  Niepce  had  heard 
of  the  discovery  of  lithography,  a ])njcess  of 
])rinting  from  stone,  inventeil  by  Alois  Senefelder 
in  fiermany,  and  he  set  out  to  fiiid  some  way 
to  cojjy  a design  iqjon  stone  through  the  camera, 
instead  of  drawing  it  lal)oriously  by  hand. 
However,  like  our  ancient  friend  Fabricius,  who. 
if  yon  recollect,  fliscovered  the  properties  of 
nitrate  of  silver  while  searching  for  something 
entirely  tlifferent,  Niepce,  in  seeking  a way  to 
cofjy  a design  ui)on  stone,  stumbled,  instead. 
nj)on  a way  to  prorlnce  ]diotographs. 

“After  thirteen  years  of  striving  to  find  a 
metlium  that  would  reproiluce  a eomplete 


design,  Niepce,  in  the  year  18‘'27,  went  to  Kew, 
where  he  began  a series  of  photographic  experi- 
ments. His  methotl,  at  this  time,  was  to  coat 
metal-plates  with  a varnish  of  liitnmen  dissolved 
in  oil  of  lavender.  When  the  plates  were  dry. 
he  exposed  them  and  then  developed  the  image 
by  the  solvent  in  which  the  bitumen  had  be('it 
dissolved.  This  gave  him  a i)late  with  the 
• lesign  in  bare  metal  on  a varnish-groimd.  These 
plate's  reejuired  about  twelve  hours'  e'xposure 
and  some  of  the  pictures  made  on  them  must 
have  defi('d  all  laws  of  Nature,  for  the  shaelows 
undoubtedly  were  shown  as  coming  from  both 
sides,  the  source  of  light  having  shifte'<l  from 
k'ft  to  right  while  the  scene  was  being  imjere'sse'd 
up(^n  the  plate.  Despite  the  long  exposure 
lu'cessary  to  use  his  process,  we  must  give  Niepce 
credit  for  having  ])rodueed  the  first  real  photo- 
grai>hic  ])late.  In  addition  to  this  honor,  he  is 
also  entitled  to  the  one  (T  having  used  the  first 
camera.  In  a letter  to  his  nephew,  written  in 
181(1,  he  describes  this  camera  as  a box  about 
six-inches  square,  furnished  with  a shifting- 
board  carrying  a lens. 

^ “Finally,  at  least  twelve  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  I he  details  of  any  other  ])hotogra|)hic 
process,  Niepce  concluded  his  exi)criments,  call- 
ing his  finished  disco\ery  ‘Heliogra|)hy.'  As 
finally  evolved,  the  |>roeess  consisted  of  a higlilx  - 
polished  metal-])lale  eoated  with  as))hallnm. 
The  image  was  develo])ed  with  one  part  of  oil  of 
la\'ender  ami  ten  jairts  white  petroleum. 

“Having  followed  Niepce  to  the  end  of  ids 
task,  we  find  it  Tic'eessary  now  to  leave  Kew  and 
to  go  back  to  Paris,  where  we  make  the  aef(uaiut- 
anee  of  a gentleman  bearing  the  name  of  Da- 
guerre, Louis  Jac(|ues  Maude  Daguerre,  to  be 
exael,  a,  seeide  painter  of  not('  and  the  in\-eut(ir 
of  the  Diorama,  a series  of  painted  pictures  si> 
eonstrueted  that  one  appeareil  to  dissoKc  into 
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the  other.  iVs  an  aid  to  design  his  scenes, 
])agnerre  liad  lieen  in  the  hal^it  of  using  the 
camera  olrscnra  and  (I  can  see  hy  your  smiles 
tliat  you  know  wliat  is  coming)  he  was  soon 
attacked  hy  the  same  ‘fix-tlie-image  problem’ 
that  liad  confronted  our  friend  Fox  Talbot, 
fbit  it  was  no  mild  interest  which  Daguerre 
disj)laycd.  So  deeply  was  he  interested,  in  fact, 
that  his  wife  thought  that  lie  had  gone  out  of 
his  head;  and  appealed  to  friends  to  save  him 
from  his  mania  of  locking  himself  uj)  for  days  at 
a time,  in  a darkened  room  that  he  had  fitted  u]) 
at  his  home.  This  was  in  the  year  182-f,  at 
V Inch  time,  please  remember,  Niejice  had  al- 
reaily  been  experimenting  for  ten  years  along  the 
lines  of  producing  an  image  on  a lithograjihic 
stone  by  means  of  some  artificial  process. 

"Three  years  after  Daguerre  began  to  experi- 
ment, he  heard  of  the  work  Niepce  was  doing 
and  wrote  asking  him  for  details.  Niepce,  under 
the  impression  that  Daguerre  was  a mere  curi- 
osity-.seeker,  did  not  answer  the  letter.  Daguerre 
wrote  again  and  again,  and  finally,  the  two  men 
met.  They  exchanged  experiences  and  finally 
decided  to  conduct  their  experiments  together. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  ac- 
crediting Daguerre  with  the  entire  discovery  of 
jihotography,  I might  mention  in  jiassing  that 
the  opening  paragraph  in  the  original  agreement 
drawn  u])  between  the  two  experimenters  reads: 
'.V  iiartnership  has  been  entered  into,  under  the 
title  Niepce-Daguerre,  in  order  to  elaborate  a 
process  invented  by  Niepce  and  improved  by 
Jfaguerre.'  Tlie  wording  of  this  sentence  proves 
eonelusively  that  Daguerre  granted  to  Niepce 
all  credit  for  the  original  invention  of  photog- 
i-aphy.  The  Niepce-Daguerre  merger  stayed  in 
existence  until  the  time  of  Niepce’s  death  in 
183.‘5,  when  Isidore,  Niejice's  son,  took  the  place 
of  his  father.  Six  years  after  the  death  of 
Nie])ce  the  elder,  Daguerre  announced  that  he 
had  found  a practical  and  efficient  method  to 
jiroduce  ])hotographs — a jirocess  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  di.scovcred  by  Niepce.  In  this 
announcement  he  omits  all  mention  of  his  part- 
ner and  claims  for  himself  all  credit  for  the 
iiuention. 

"According  to  Daguerre's  explanation  of  his 
discovery,  he  seems  to  have  coated  some  silvcr- 
]dates  with  iodide  and  exi)osed  them  in  the 
camera,  llowevei-,  no  image  aj)pcared  on  them, 
and  he  threw  the  plates  iido  a rul)l)ish-b(jx.  A 
few  days  later,  on  looking  for  these  very  j)lates 
to  reiJolish  tliem,  he  was  fhimfonnded  to  discover 
that  a jihotographic  image  had  l»een  develope<l 
on  each  one.  As  the  rubbish-box  was  tilled  with 
all  kinds  of  chemicals,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
out  one  at  a time  and  test  its  j)ower  to  (ho’elo]) 


an  image,  in  order  to  find  the  medium  that  had 
cau-sed  the  change  in  the  plates.  The  last  chem- 
ical he  remox’ed  from  the  box  proved  to  be  the 
agent  that  had  worked  the  wonder — mercury. 

“The  version  I liave  just  given  you  is  only  one 
of  the  many  that  have  drifted  down  to  us  from 
those  early  days.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  was  in  a closet  filled  with  chemicals  that  Da- 
guerre found  his  ])lates  had  developed;  still 
others  claim  that  Daguerre  accidentally  left  a 
sih  er-sj)oon  on  a metal-plate,  and,  on  lifting  the 
sj)oon,  found  its  image  clearly  and  sharply  de- 
fined. The  first  story  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
hjgical  one;  but  I am  giving  you  all  three  ver- 
sions for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

“Regardless  of  how  the  discovery  came  about, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  January,  1839,  Da- 
guerre announced  his  discovery  of  photography. 
The  jjrocess  was  communicated  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Science  by  Dominique  Frangois 
Arago,  a French  deputy  whom  Daguerre  had 
succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  work,  and  on 
Arago’s  recommendation  Daguerre  was  given  a 
pension  for  his  discovery.  But — and  mark  this 
well  — in  announcing  his  great  discovery,  Da- 
guerre made  no  mention  of  Niepce.  In  addition 
to  granting  Daguerre  a pension  of  six  thousand 
francs  a year  for  life,  France  also  granted  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  francs  to  Isidore  Niepce, 
the  son  of  Daguerre’s  partner,  for  both  his  and  his 
father’s  contributions  to  the  discovery.  France 
— with  the  generosity  and  nobleness  which  we 
liave  come  to  know  so  well — instead  of  granting 
a patent  to  Daguerre,  announced  through  her 
deputies  that  ‘France  has  adopted  this  discov- 
ery and  is  jnoud  to  present  it  as  a gift  to  the  whole 
world.  The  process  is  not  secured  by  patents  of 
any  kind;  when  it  is  made  known,  anyone,  any- 
where, may  profit  by  it.’ 

“An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  character  of 
Daguerre  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that,  after 
France  had  granted  him  a pension  to  make  his 
secret  known — the  only  condition  imposed  being 
that  he  would  not  patent  the  invention  but  let 
it  be  given  to  the  world — Daguerre,  in  1810,  went 
to  England  and  there  took  out  a patent  covering 
his  process.  Another  ])eculiar  circumstance  in 
connection  with  Daguerre’s  discovery  was  that, 
before  ceding  his  invention  to  the  state,  he  had 
enileavored  to  float  stock  to  get  sufficient  capital 
with  which  to  start  a comj)any.  However,  the 
French  people  would  not  suliscribe  to  the  under- 
taking, in  the  fear  that  were  photography  adopted 
universally,  it  woul  ! liave  the  immediate  effect 
of  throwing  all  the  .lughtsmen  in  the  country 
out  of  work. 

"And  now,  while  I am  on  the  suliject,  let  me 
tell  you  briefly  of  what  a ilaguerreotypc  is;  how 
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MID -M INTEK 


WILLIAM  T.  STAKK 


it  is  exposed,  ilevclo])ed,  fixed  and  finished.  A 
daguerreotype  is  an  image  formed  hy  merenry- 
vajior  iijion  a silver-eoated  co])i)cr-platc.  It  is 
a direct  positive,  jn-odnced  liy  a single  process 
straiglit  from  tlie  camera,  and  no  jirints  can  he 
made  from  tlie  finislied  i>Iate,  ^Vt  the  time 
Daguerre  presented  Ins  invention  to  tlie  Frencli 
government,  twentx'  minntes  were  re(|iiircd  to 
oijtain  an  impression.  The  first  dagnerreotyjies 
were  so  delicate  that  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
finger  was  sufficient  to  mar  the  surface  and,  when 
exposed  to  air,  they  deterioratcfl  rapidly.  How- 
ever, tills  defect  was  soon  remedied  liy  the  dis- 
covery of  IM.  Tizean,  who  found  a method  to 
gihl  the  image  hy  means  of  a mixture  of  gold  and 
hyposul])liite  of  soda. 

"Daguerre  developed  In’s  first  plates  hy  the 
\apor  of  heated  mercury  and  fixed  them  in  a, 
>trong  solution  of  common  salt,  which  dissoK’cd 
and  washed  away  tlie  iodide  of  silver  that  had 
not  heen  acted  on  hy  the  light.  I^'ollowing 


Herschel's  fliscovery  of  the  properties  of  IIxjio- 
sul]ihite  of  Soda,  Daguerre  adopted  this  chemical 
as  a fixing-agent.  The  first  stage  in  the  making 
of  a dagnerreotyjie  was  to  ])olish  and  hnff  the 
silver-coated  co])i)er-])late,  d'he  ])late  was  now 
coated  in  a eoaling-hox  wilh  Ihe  vapors  of  iodiiu' 
and  afterwards  ('xposed  to  chlorine  and  hromine. 
d'he  exposure  was  then  made  in  the  camera, 
d'o  develo])  the  image  the  plate  was  ex]>osed  to 
tlie  fumes  of  heated  mercury.  Il>po  was  used 
to  remove  Ihe  iodine,  leaving  on  the  jilate  Ihe 
mercury,  which  formed  the  image.  The  jilale 
was  now'  gildeil  hy  preci]>itating  a film  of  gohl 
o\('r  the  surface  and  then  the  ilaguerreoly])e  was 
colored,  set  in  a frame,  and  was  ready  to  he  de- 
li\-ered  to  the  sitter. 

“In  my  next  talk,”  I’rofessor  l*\ro  concluded. 
“I  will  give  A'ou  a few  im])ressious  of  the  early 
days  of  the  daguerreot\'i)e  in  Ihe  Dniteil  Stales, 
and  then  we  will  go  on  to  Ihe  next  step  in  the 
evolution  of  jdiotography,” 


The  Reticulation  of  Gelatine 


S.  E.  SHEPPARD  and  F.  A.  ELLIOTT 


HE  rftic-ii  lilt  ion  of  tlie  surface  of 
negatives  is  often  a source  of  tronlile 
to  pliotograpliic  workers.  This 
trouhle  is  most  likely  to  occur  in 
hot  wciitluT  and  is  generally  i>ro- 
(luced  after  fixation  either  during  or  just  suhse- 
(picnt  to  washing.  The  wet  gelatine  layer 
becomes  more  or  less  finely  wrinkled  oi-  corrii- 


This  ref icnliifion  has  been  ufilized  in  some 
lihofomechanical  jirocesses;  flms  if  is  by  fhe 
reficulafion  of  gelatine  that  the  “grain”  of  a 
collotype  jilate  is  jirodiiced.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed  in  the  production  of  irregidarly  grained 
"hidftone"  screens,  in  which  the  reticulation 
liattern  takes  the  place  of  the  cross-line  rulings 
of  the  regular  screens. 


KUiUHE 


FIGUKE  II 


gated,  the  network  of 
imckers  forming  a 
|)attcrn,  generally  ex- 
tending over  the 
whole  of  the  nega- 
tive, blit  sometimes 
only  over  jiart  of  it. 

As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustrations  (Figs. 

I,  II,  III)  the  “grain  ” 
of  the  network  nia>’ 

\ary  considerabl.\- 
from  vcr>’  coarse 
dimensions  down  to 
M’ly  fine  and  even  microscopic  dimensions.  'I'liis 
I'cticnlation  persists  with  only  slight  modification 
after  drying.  At  the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  lignres,  if  it  occurs  on  a ikwcloped  plate, 
the  silver  dcjiosil  nndci-gocs  a i-cdistrilnition  along 
with  the  reticulation  of  the  gelatine,  acciimii- 
laling  in  the  raised  portions  and  dimiiiishiiig  or 
\ anishing  in  I lie  valleys  between. 


.Vn  understanding 
of  the  conditions 
that  affect  and  de- 
termine reticulation 
will  not  only  be  of 
practical  use,  but  will 
tend  to  throw  light 
n])on  the  physico- 
chemical nature  of 
gelatine  and,  per- 
haps, hcl]i  toward 
the  scientific  specifi- 
cation of  gelatines  for 
photographic  use. 

The  Swelling  of  (felatiiie  in  Water  and  its 
.Shrinkage  on  Drying 

d'hc  immediate  cause  and  mechanism  of  retic- 
ulation will  be  best  understood  if  we  first  consider 
a few  facts  on  the  normal  swelling  and  shrinkage 
of  photographic  gelatine  film  which  takes  jilace 
in  this  treatment  and  use. 


There  are  two  aspects  to  tliis.  In  one  we  liave 
only  to  consider  change  of  mass  or  l)iilk;  in  tlie 
otlier  change  of  shapre.  As  to  tlie  first,  any  piece 
of  gelatine  placed  in  water  within  a temperature 
range  of  rongldy  0°  20°  C.  swells — at  first  rap- 
idly, their  more  slowly  and  finally  reaches  a limit. 
Fig.  IV  shows  the 
curve  of  this  swell- 
ing, plotted  against 
the  time. 

The  limit  attained 
not  only  depends 
upon  the  temjreratnre, 
but  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gelatine, 
and,  to  a very  marked 
extent,  upon  the 
presence  of  foreign 
substances,  especially 
electrolytes,  in  the 
water.  Acid  and 
alkali  in  particular 
have  a very  great 
influence  upon  the 
swelling,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  curve 
fFig.  V)  which  shows 
results  actually  ob- 
tained with  a sample 
of  gelatine.  In  this 
curve,  the  ordinates 
give  the  amount  of 
water  adsorbed  by  1 
gram  of  air-dry  gela- 
tine on  final  swelling 
(about  48  hours)  whereas  the 
abscissae  give  concentrations  of 
acid  and  alkali  in  normality. 

As  is  evident,  the  swelling  or 
adsorj)tion  «.)f  water  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  both  acid 
and  alkali  or,  in  terms  of  the 
ionic  theory,  to  hydrogen  ami 
hydroxylions.  In  fact,  the 
actual  sensibility  is  of  the  same 
order  as  that  of  the  dyes  used 
as  analytical  indicators.  The 
minimum  adsorption  probably 
lies  in  reality  at  a j)oint  rep- 
resented by  tlie  dissociatimi 
of  pure  water,  according  to 
the  equilitirium  11+  -|-  f)II 
= but  this  is  masked, 

usually,  by  residual  aciditi'  or 
alkalinity  of  the  gelatine.  'I'ln- 
precise  determination  of  this 
point  for  a given  gelatine  will 
])robabl\-  j)rove  of  some  imj)f)r- 


tance  in  the  specification  of  ])hotographic  gela- 
tines. It  is  of  great  interest,  since  in  passing 
from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  state,  the  swelling 
goes  through  a very  pronounced  minimum. 

The  influence  of  neutral  salts  in  solution  upon 
swelling  is  too  complex  to  be  discussed  fully. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to 
note  that  .some,  such 
as  iodides,  act  in  the 
direction  of  increasing 
the  swelling  (hydra- 
tion); otliers,  as  snl- 
]ihates,  in  the  sen.se 
of  dimini.shing  it.  So 
long  as  only  .salts  of 
the  alkali  metals  and 
ammonia  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  acid 
jiart  or  ion  which  is  of 
chief  importance  and 
tliese  salts  have  been 
arranged  in  a series, 
indicating  their  effect 
upon  .swelling.  The 
effect  of  a given  salt 
depends  much  upon 
its  concentration  and, 
above  all,  on  the 
aci(  lity  or  a.  Ikalinity  of 
the  solution. 

Now,  turning  to  the 
influence  of  shape 
upon  swelling  (and 
FIGURE  i\-  conversely)  we  find 

here  that  a <lominanl 
factor  is  that  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  gelatine  first 
swelleil  or  was  cast  and  dried. 
Gelatine,  in  the  abstract,  as  a 
homogeneous  material  alike  in 
all  directions,  should,  theoreti- 
cally, tend  to  .swell  or  shrink 
uniformly  without  change  of 
shape,  only  altering  its  mass 
or  bulk.  If  gelatine  coidd  be 
dried  very  slowly  so  that  the 
loss  of  moisture  proceedcil  at 
the  same  rate  in  all  parts  of 
the  mass,  then  it  would  shrink 
without  change  of  shape;  but 
such  a condition  cannot,  be 
realized  in  ])ractice  and  gela- 
tine dries  more  rapiilly  on  the 
surface  than  in  the  interior, 
tlins  ])roduciug  stres.ses  and 
distortion.  In  the  case  ])ar- 
ticularly  important  to  ns,  the 
figure  \'  gelatine  is  coaleil  on  glass  or 
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film  .siipj)ort  anil  attached  firmly  to  it,  so  that 
one  side  is  eliminated  as  regards  drying,  etc. 
The  gelatine  cannot  spread  oft  the  plate,  so  that 
its  swelling  ami  shrinkage  are  limited  to  one 
direction,  viz.,  that  pcrpendicnlar  to  the  plane 
of  the  support  (ef.  Fig.  VI).  This  state  of 


affairs  is  determined,  in  advance,  by  the  first 
drying  down  of  the  jelly  (or  emulsion)  on  the 
support;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  photographic 
film,  since  ordinary  sheet  or  leaf  gelatine  which 
has  been  dried  on  nets  shows  the  same  tendency 
to  have  its  ])iineipal  e.\j)ansion  per|)emlieular  to 
the  face  of  the  sheet. 

The  Production  of  Reticulation 

A gelatine  film,  under  normal  conditions,  can 
be  swolleit  and  dried  repeatedly  without  losing 
its  capacity  to  swell  and  shrink  normally  to  the 
])late.  It  is  evident  that  a certain  strain  must 
be  impose<l  upon  the  gelatine  in  drying,  which 
is  removed  by  swelling.  If  we  consider  an  ideal 
unit  cube  of  the  swelling  gelatine,  sup])osed  free 
of  all  Constraint,  it  would  tend  to  expand  uni- 
formly in  all  directions.  This  ideally  uniform 
expansion  corresponds  to  a uniform  swelliiig- 
])iessure,  he.,  a i)ressure  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  can  consider  this  resolvisl  into  forces 
perpendieulai'  to  the  surface,  and  forces  j)arallel 
to  the  surface.  Aeluall.i',  the  gelatine  layer  in 
sheets  or  on  ])la.tes  does  mjt  swell  uniformly, 
d’lie  fori’cs  |)arallel  to  the  surface — which  would, 
of  course,  tend  to  remove  the  film  from  the  glass 
or  support must  be  eom])ensated.  This  eom- 
])cnsation  is  in  a measure  external  or  initially 
external,  being  due  to  I lie  adhesion  of  the  gela- 
liiie  to  a,  rigid  support;  but  it  is  chiefly  internal. 


arising  from  a uniform  strain  or  tension  impressed 
by  the  mode  of  drying. 

Now  suijpose  the  gelatine  layer  be  subjected 
to  drastic  internal  action,  excessive  swelling  and 
e.xcessive  dehydration,  either  successively,  or  in 
a measure,  simultaneously;  then  gelatine  jelly 
will  be  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  showing 
either  a total  or  a partial  reaction. 

Total  reaction  would  imply  the  detachment  of 
the  layer  from  its  support,  a result  which  is  seen 
in  frilling  and  floating  off,  as  a result  of  excessive 
lateral  expansion. 

If,  however,  the  adhesion  to  the  support  is 
maintained,  but  the  newly  disengaged  tangential 
or  lateral  forces  are  not  entirely  compensated, 
then  the  strain  distribution  in  the  gelatine  layer 
ceases  to  be  uniform  and  we  get  a local  puckering 
or  folding,  similar  in  character  to  that  produced 
in  the  earth’s  surface  by  tangential  forces  acting 
on  restricted  areas  of  semi-liquid  igneous  rocks. 

Thus  the  immediate  mechanism  of  reticulation 
is  the  production  of  restricted  tangential  dila- 
tion, which  is  partly  arrested. 

This,  however,  leaves  unsettled  the  inner  phys- 
ical chemistry  of  the  process,  that  is,  the  origin 
of  an  excess  swelling-pressure  (the  super-pressure) 
and  of  a partial  or  localized  arrest  of  this.  This 
can  be  discussed  best  in  dealing  with  specific 
cases  of  the  production  of  reticulation. 


Experimental  Production  of  Reticulation 


A ty]>ieal  case,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
folKjwing  ordinary  photograi)hic  procedure,  is 
as  folkjws:  A Seed  2.J  j)late  is  “flashed,”  devel- 
ojjcd  in  a standard  lyyro-soda  developer  for  4 
minutes  at  8((°  F.,  then  rinsed  and  fixed  in  a 
standard  hypobisulphite  fixing-bath  at  80°  F. 
Reticulation  was  then  found  to  depend  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  wash  water  as  follows: 


Temperature 

70°  F. 
80°  F. 
90°  F. 
100°  F. 


Reticulation 

None 

None 

Faint 

Sti'ong 


Instead  of  water,  stronger  and  more  definite 
results  were  obtained  by  an  after-treatment  with 
the  following  solution:  — 

.70  cc.  0a%  Ethyl  alcohol 

40  cc.  .5%  Formaldehyde 

110  cc.  AVater 


In  tills  case  the  following  factors  may  have 
played  a j^art: 

(1)  Frehardcned  gelatine  in  the  emulsion. 

{'1)  Tanning  agents  produced  in  dcvcloi)inent. 
(,‘5)  E.xcess  swelling-pressure  in  hot  devcloi)cr, 
etc.,  and  j)articularly  in  washing. 

i>88 


Tliat  reticulation  can  l)c  producetl  l>y  tlic  coni- 
l)ined  action  of  both  a swelling  or  softening  agent 
and  a hardening  or  anti-swelling  agent  to  re- 
strain this,  is  shown  by  the  production  of  retic- 
ulation by  the  following  conibinations: — 


-Vo. 

1. 

o, 

;5. 

4. 


H arden  i ng-A  ge  n t 

Tannic  acid 
(^uinone 
Chromic  acid 
INIercuric  iodide 


Softening-Agent 

Acetic  acid 
Acetic  acid 
Hot  water 
Potassium  iodide 


The  following  results  were  obtained  with  com- 
binations of  softening  and  hardening  agents  fS) 
and  (4). 

Chromic  Acid  and  Hot  Water 

Chromic  acid  is  of  course  a well-known  hard- 
ening-agent for  biological  tissues.  Working 
with  8%  Hard  gelatine  machine  coated  on  glass, 
a 10%  solution  of  chromic  acid  at  20-22°  C.  fol- 
lowed by  washing  with  water  at  .50°  C.  were 
found  to  afford  the  best  conditions. 
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All  of  these  combinations  jiroduce  reticula- 
tion; but  (1)  and  (2)  have  onl\-  a theoretical 
interest,  as  they  arc  difficult  to  control.  The 
other  two  pairs  are  more  suscejitible  of  control; 
although  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  any  case 
the  balance  between  hardening  and  softi-ning 
agents  must  be  delicately  adjusted,  and  that 
the  measure  of  control  is  limiteil.  Further,  the 
occurrence  or  production  of  reticulation  is  in  a 
very  large  degree  dependent  upon  th(‘  nature  of 
the  gelatine.  The  so-called  “hard”  gelatines 
tend  readily  to  reticulation,  whereas  the  “soft” 
ones  only  give  transient  signs  of  it. 

An  experiment  on  this  point  gave  the  follow- 
ing results;  — 


Ut  I irujtil ion  in  potn  -.-i ntn 


Gclutifif 

Coaling 

nifrcurir  iodide 

\ Hard 

8% 

Strong,  jK-rmanen t 

If  Hard 

8% 

.Strong 

C Soft 

87r 

\'ery  faint  t rans. 

I)  Soft 

8% 

Same 

F Soft 

8% 

Same 

Potassium  Mercuric  Iodide 

The  solution  of  mercuric  iodiile  in  potassium 
iodide  known  as  Brlicke's  reagent  was  found  to 
be  a convenient  strength  for  use.  According  to 
the  fonmda  for  this,  120  gins,  of  mercuric  iodide 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  a solution  of  .30  gms.  po- 
tassium iodide  in  500  ec.  water,  and  the  whole 
diluted  to  1000  cc.  We  found,  however,  that 
in  these  circumstances  onlj^  aliout  72.0  gms.  of 
mercuric  iodide  could  be  dissolved  at  room- 
temperature,  nor  was  this  result  much  affected 
by  healing  to  50°  C.  It  should  be  notieed  that 
these  quantities  are  near  to  those  necessary  for 
the  double  salt  2 K I Hg  I2  or  K-j  Hg  It.  In  this 
combination,  the  softening-agent  is  the  iodide, 
or  more  specifically  the  iodion  I,  whereas  the 
hardening  or  coagulating  agent  is  the  mercuric 
salt,  or,  again,  the  mercuric  ion  Hg  + + . At- 
tenqits  made  to  increase  the  ])roportion  of  mer- 
cury were  without  success.  .V  saturated  .solu- 
tion of  ])otassium  iodide  at  18°-20°  C.  was  made, 
containing  128  gms.  jiotassium  iodide  to  100  cc. 
of  water,  or  50.2  gms.  in  100  gms.  solution. 
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which  agrees  ftiirly  with  the  \ahic  of  5!)',,',  at 
20°  r.  given  as  the  solubility  in  I.andolt-Miirstcin . 
I'hi,'.  solution  was  salurati-d  at  20°  with  nicr- 


curie  iodide,  taking  up  (id  gins.  In  tliis  tlic 
ratio  of  '•2  K I to  Hg  lo  is  .(i!),  whereas  the  actual 
douhle  salt  would  call  for  .73.  This  solution 
was  used  as  a saturated  stock  solution  and 
Briicke’s  reagent  is  equivalent  to  10  parts  stock 
saturated  plus  90  ]>arts  water. 

Working  with  the  10%  saturated  ( = Brticke's 
reagent)  and  Hard  gelatine  8%  machine  coated, 
the  following  results  were  obtained. 


hnrntion  of 
Treatment 

2*).  minnt(‘s 


3 ' 2 minutes 
.3  minutes 


Effect 

Smallpox-marks  about  1 mm. 
apart  produced  in  40  seconds  fol- 
lowed by  reticnlation  which  was 
much  lessened  in  drying. 

As  before,  but  reticulation  some- 
what more  persistent  on  drying. 
As  before,  but  with  continued 
treatment  reticnlation  became 
fainter  and  vanislu'd  on  drying. 


way,  however,  to  a general  .softening  and  lique- 
faction. Attempts  to  overcome  this  by  pre- 
liminary hardening  with  formaldehyde  were  not 
succes.sful.  Prehardening  with  chrome  alum 
showed  better  results.  In  the  case  of  the  mer- 
cury iiotassium  iodide  combination — while  it  is 
not  possible  to  increa.se  the  mercuric  iodide  ratio 
above  a certain  limit — other  permanent  or  tem- 
])orary  hardeners  may  be  added.  In  particular, 
it  was  found  that  Brlicke’s  reagent  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ()%  of  saturated  Nao  SO4  solution  gave 
\ ery  fine,  nniform  reticidation. 

Sodium  snlphate  used  in  the  reticulating  proc- 
ess makes  the  “grain”  finer,  whereas  after-treat- 
ment with  formaldehyde  increases  or  conserves 
the  de])th  of  the  wrinkles. 

An  important  conclusion  from  these  experi- 
ments is  that  apparently  reticulation  may  start 
in  more  than  one  way.  Thus  with  Brticke’s 
reagent,  and  with  chromic  acid  followed  by  hot 


FIGURE  IX 


Id  minuics  As  before,  Init  the  whole  surface 
finally  softened  and  could  not  be 
dried,  softening  and  running. 

10  mimiles  .Vfter  treatment  this  was  chilled 
1.3  minutes  on  icc,  then  immersed 
for  two  minutes  in  3%  formal- 
dehyde, this  conserved  the  retic- 
ulation. 

d'hc  formaldehyde  after-treatment  seems  gen- 
erally ncccs.sary  with  this  agent  to  "fix”  the 
reticulation.  Using  Soft  gelatine,  (i%  solution 
machine  coated,  and  a wide  range  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  potassium  mercuric  iodide  solutions, 
only  slight  and  transitory  reticulations  were 
obsei'vcd  in  the  higlicr  concent  rat  ions,  giving 


water,  reticulation  jiroper  was  generally  jire- 
ceded  by  the  appearance  of  smallpox-like  mark- 
ings of  about  .2  to  .3  mm.  diameter,  these  would 
sometimes  align  themselves  in  “streaks,”  and 
in  any  case  seemed  the  foci  of  the  subsequent 
reticulation.  These  markings  are  shown  in 
Fig.  VII.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  reticula- 
tion jirodnccd  by  the  u.sc  of  hot  water  after  de- 
velojmient  and  fixation,  these  initial  markings 
did  not  appear. 

Effect  on  the  Silver  Image 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  reticulating 
film  contains  developed  silver  particles — as  in 
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negatives  after  fixation — there  is  an  a])parent 
migration  of  tlie  silver  particles,  the  ridges  being 
denser,  tlie  valleys  much  less  dense  or  even  quite 
clear. 

The  question  arises,  whether  reticulation  is 
sim])l\-  a puckering  of  a sheet  grown  larger  by 
lateral  dilation,  larger  than  the  support  boun- 
daries, but  retained  on  this  by  local  adhesion. 


ily  with  the  fact,  alrcaily  noticed,  that  in  maii.\ 
cases  reticulation  starts  from  a number  of  iso- 
lated ])oints.  AYhcn  a combination  of  softening 
ami  tanning  agents  are  ])resent  together  in  a 
gelatine  gel,  a certain  amount  of  selective  adsorj)- 
tion  and  differential  diffusion  will  occur.  A 
molecule  or  ion  having  a tanning  action  will  tend 
to  be  adsorbed  or  fixed  in  situ,  and  its  own  specific 
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particularh-  at  the  edges,  as  is  indicated  in  Tig. 
VHI,  or  is  a mosaic-like  alternation  of  harden- 
ing and  softening  effects,  the  ridges  being  more 
swollen,  the  valleys  more  tanned;  as  suggestefl 
by  Tig.  IX. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  first  case  the  excess  in 
the  riilges  is  simply  due  to  the  total  thinning  (by 
the  lateral  dilation)  ])lus  local  thickening  due  to 
folding  f)f  the  increasing  sheet.  In  the  other 
case,  the  greater  density  in  the  ridges  would  be 
due  to  an  actual  migration  f>f  silver  duo  to  ten- 
sion, similar  to  that  occurring  on  the  drying  of 
moisture-s])ots,  when  the  tension  in  di\\’ing  softens 
the  gelatine  and  forces  the  ])articles  into  the 
perij)her\-  of  the  spot.  'I'his  effect  is  shown  in 
Tig.  X,  a drawing  made  b>-  Ylr.  Yl . 15.  Hodgson 
from  microscoj)ical  obsenations.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  should  have  in  reticidation  a great  and 
increasing  niindier  of  microsco])ic  rei)licas  of 
such  ■‘moisture-spots."  tending  to  run  into  each 
(jther  and  hjrm  one  system,  like  cracks  in  a dr\- 
ing  mass. 

The  theory  of  alternate  softening  and  hard- 
ening. or  f)f  differential  swelling,  cou|)les  ii])  read- 


diffusion  will  be  hindered.  Molecides  or  ions 
Inn  ing  a softening  action  may  modify  the  action 
on  tanning-agents,  l>ut  their  own  diffusion  will 
be  facilitated  by  their  hyilrating  and  softening 
action  on  the  gelatine. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  should  have  then  a 
condition  of  rhythmic  coagulation  of  the  gelatine 
very  similar  to  that  shown  to  the  well-known 
Liesegang  rings.  In  this  latter  case,  when  two 
salts  which  react  to  form  a ])reci])itate  are  al- 
lowc(l  to  ditfuse  together  through  a gtdatine  gel. 
the  |)recipitate,  such  as  siK'er  chromate  or  silver 
halide,  is  not  de])osited  uniforndy,  but  rhythmi- 
cally, in  alternate  rings  or  layers. 

Actually  it  is  obser\'ccl  that  reticulation 
generally  starts  in  one  or  more  ngions  and 
mis  u]i  by  the  sjireail  of  these;  in  some 
eases  from  isolateil  foci.  It  seems  then  that 
retienlation  in  its  earliest  stage  invoh’cs  some- 
thing like  the  niieleation  of  a crystallizing 
solution.  In  such  a solution,  eryslalli/.ation 
may  start  either  at  nuclei  ah'e.idy  present  in 
the  solution  or  by  the  formation  of  new  ones; 
but  in  the  latter  ease,  there  is  re(|uired  a 


liiglier  degree  of  super-saturation  for  crystalli- 
zation to  start.  At  what  points  in  sncli  solu- 
tion or  melt  the  first  nuclei  appear,  is  a matter 
of  pure  chance  and  it  is  apparently  much  the 
same  with  the  start  of  reticulation. 

The  Connection  between  Reticulation  and 
the  “ Graininess  ” of  Negatives 

In  one  important  case  where  it  is  very  i)robahle 
that  inci])ient  reticulation  is  at  work,  foreign 


p.  119,  1918.)  It  is  hardly  to  he  doubted  that 
we  have  in  this  case  a selective  adsorption  and 
flifferential  diffusion  of  development,  producing 
what  amounts  to  incipient  reticulation,  nuclei 
being  formed  by  the  developed  silver  particles, 
with  their  tendency  to  adsorb  the  colloidal  re- 
action-products  of  development,  which  have 
tanning  or  coagulating  properties.  Considera- 
tion of  the  great  change  in  the  swelling  equilib- 
rium shown  on  passing  from  an  alkaline  to  an 
acid  condition  (cf.  Fig.  V)  shows  also  that  the 
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nuclei  are  available.  This  is  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  develoimient  of  a photo-emulsion. 

It  is  known  that,  apart  from  differences  in 
emulsion,  different  developiug-ageuts  and  treat- 
ments affect  the  “grainincss”  of  the  developed 
image.  J5y  this  it  is  not  to  be  understood  the 
elementary  plate-grain,  but  such  clumping  in 
second  order  aggregates  as  is  liable  to  be  objec- 
tionable in  lu'ojectiou.  This  granulation  de- 
pends upon  development,  and  in  the  same  way, 
resolving  jiower  dejicnds  upon  development  and 
the  developer.  (Cf.  K.  Iluse:  I’hotograjihic 
Hesol ving-Power,  Jour.  Amcr.  Optical  »Soc.,  I, 


operations  subsequent  to  develoiiment  are  very 
apt  to  develop  still  further  any  sub-microscopic 
reticulation,  and  again  to  coarsen  the  “grain” 
of  the  image.  It  is  hoped  to  follow  this  up  ex- 
perimentally when  time  permits,  instruments 
having  lieen  devised  for  measuring  both  granu- 
larity aud  minute  swellings. 

In  Fig.  XI  are  given  photomicrographs  of 
some  of  the  reticulated  preparations  described, 
taken  with  vertical  illumination  at  100  diam- 
eters. [Communication  No.  71  from  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Coiu|)any.| 


A Filing-Card  for  Photographic  Prints 

D.  F.  JONES 


ilHEKE  photographs  are  used  for 
constant  reference  and  where  prints 
are  required  on  sliort  iiotice,  there 
is  an  imperative  need  of  some  simple 
system  of  filing  prints  which  per- 
mits each  sid)ject  to  be  classified  properly  and 
accompanied  by  adequate  description  and  other 
necessary  details.  Having  failed  to  find  any- 
thing on  the  market  which  answered  alt  these 


weighted  down  or  put  into  a press  to  fasten  the 
pasted  strips  on  firmly. 

This  card  lias  the  following  features  which 
should  recommend  it  to  anyone  vlio  has  had 
filing-difficulties. 

1.  Both  vertical  and  horizontal  compositions 
can  be  filed  together  in  their  proper  positions. 

2.  From  one  to  a half  dozen  prmts  from  the 
same  negative  can  tie  inserted  in  each  card. 
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jHirposcs,  I designed  the  filing-card  shown  here- 
with. and  it  has  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory 
that  a brief  descrijition  is  given  in  the  liojie  that 
it  may  be  of  value  to  others. 

Tlie  card  is  made  for  .5x7  jirints,  but  can  I)c 
adapted  to  any  size.  Squares  of  stiff,  white  card- 
board and  8x8  inches  in  size  are  olitained  cut 
to  order,  d'riangidar  jiieces  of  the  same  material 
are  made  by  cutting  2 x 2-inch  squares  diago- 
nally in  half  and  these  jiieces  are  pasted  on  two 
corners  of  the  large  card  and  two  inches  below 
the  ofiposite  corners,  as  .shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying examples.  Library-jiaste  is  applied  thinly 
to  about  one  (piarter  of  an  inch  along  tlie  two 
sides  of  the  right  angle  of  the  triangnlar  piece  of 
cardboaril.  leaving  the  iliagonal  unjiasted  in 
order  to  slip  underneath  the  corners  of  the  prints. 
'J'he  triangular  ]iieces  are  cut  easily  on  a jihoto- 
graph-trimmer  and  are  pasted  on  quickly,  after 
a little  ])ractice.  ^Vhen  finished,  tlie  cards  are 


3.  Space  is  jirovided  for  tlie  negative-number, 
the  date,  descri|ition  of  subject  and  an,y  other 
necessary  and  important  data. 

4.  Prints  can  be  taken  out  or  inserted  easily 
and  they  are  entirely  unmarked  themselves. 

.5.  Smaller-sizesl  [irints  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  same  system  by  placing  the  triangular 
strips  at  suitable  distances  apai't. 

(i.  The  cards  can  be  classified  (jnickly  accord- 
ing to  cither  number  or  sulijcct.  This  is  nol 
possible  in  the  many  t\p(‘s  of  albums  on  the 
market. 

d'he  arrangement  to  hold  pliotograjiliic  prints 
here  described,  donlitless  has  little  \alne  for  the 
amateur  photographer;  but  the  camera  is  now 
such  an  imiiortant  factor  in  classified  knowl- 
edge in  many  branches  of  investigation  and  in 
so  many  professions  and  industries,  that  some 
adequate  system  of  tiling  photograjihs  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 
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Pictorial  Printing 

H.  A.  BRODINE 


one  lias  been  an  active  ama- 
pliotoffrajilier  for  two  or  tlirei' 
>,  and  lias  read  eagerly  mi- 
iiis  dissertations  on  art  and 
JUS  ways  to  produce  artistic 
pliotograpliic  work,  the  time  comes  when  a 
more  Ilexihle  jirinting-medium  than  ordinary 
develoiiing-jiajier  is  desired.  With  develojiing- 
[lajier,  only  hlack  and  white  or  sejiias  of  un- 
certain tone  are  possible  unless  one  resorts  to 
\arions  more  or  less  tricky  toning-baths  such 
as  nraninm,  coiiper  and  other  compounds. 
Most  of  the  tones  obtained  with  the.se  liaths 
are  not  i»ermaiient  and  have  never  been  very 
popniar.  With  a inodifieil  developer  and  over- 
e.\])osnre,  man\'  fine  tones  may  be  had  on 
develo])ing-])a])er  by  direct  development;  bnt 
this  is  an  c.xact  science  and  the  results  are  not 
always  those  one  looks  for.  So  it  seems  that 
if  one  lias  not  time  to  e.\])criment  and  try  mil 
all  these  ini  thods  of  obtaining  other  than  black 
and  white  or  sejiia  de\’eloping-i)aper  ])rints 
lie  must  resort  to  carbon  or  giiiii  printing  to 
olilain  other  tones.  I’latinimi-printing  allowed 
of  many  toning-niet hods  and  fine  results  were 
to  lie  obtained,  but  the  price  of  platinmn  jiajier 
and  also  (he  imeerlamly  of  o])eratioii  worked 


against  the  jjopiilar  use  of  it  for  other  than 
black  and  white  or  sejjia  jjrints.  So  it  seems  to 
narrow  down  to  a cpiestion  of  cither  carbon- 
or  gnm-jirinting,  and  I am  greatly  in  favor  of 
earbon-jirinting.  The  cost  of  working  in  gum 
is  cheaper,  print  for  print,  than  that  of  carbon; 
but  the  results  in  carbon  are  more  certain  and 
the  jirocess  is  not  nearly  so  messy  or  difficult. 
I have  anything  bnt  pleasant  reminders  of  my 
e.xperinients  in  gnm-printing  and  strongl\'  ad- 
vise against  the  process,  unless  one  has  a jjen- 
chant  for  experimenting. 

There  is  one  other  home-made  printing- 
paper  of  which  one  worker  in  particular  has 
written  nincli.  and  ne\'er  having  two  formulas 
alike.  It  is  Kallityjie,  and  it  reipiires  more 
skill  than  the  average  amateur  pos.ses.ses  con- 
trary to  all  that  has  been  jmblished.  I have 
made  many  experiments  with  this  jirocess  and 
my  trouble  has  lieen  that  in  working  for  a 
flat  black  and  white  according  to  directions  I 
have  always  obtained  a sejiia  jirint  of  a con- 
trasty, solarized  nature.  Perhajis,  in  other 
hands,  Kallityjie  may  yield  results  siijicrior  to 
mine.  It  all  seems  to  rest  in  the  ((iiality  of 
the  iron  salts  on  which  so  iiincli  stress  is  laid, 
whether  good  results  are  obtained.  Possibly 
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lliat  lias  licen  iii,\'  Iroiilile.  If  the  lU'ocess  can 
lie  workeil  witli  any  certainty,  I think  that  it 
slionhl  ])rove  a lery  desiraljle  one  from  an 
artistic  and  economical  point  of  view.  I would 
he  glad  to  work  the  ])rocess  myself  if  I could 
he  sure  to  get  the  effects  I desire,  as  it  would 
enahle  me  to  make  jirints  with  a wide  margin 
snilalile  for  jilate-sunk  effects,  d'liis  is  also 
possihle  in  gnm-jirinting  if  care  is  exercised; 
hnl  J have  had  tronhle  to  clear  tfic  whites  in 
my  Kallilype  jirints  with  the  result  that  the 
nnex])osed  coating  was  not  eliminated  hy  the 
processes  of  develo|)ing  and  fixing,  leaving  a 
\ellow  slain. 

The  ohjeetions  to  earhon-jirinling  are  several; 
lint  not  one  of  them  is  serious.  Jn  fact,  it  is 
really  a sinijile  process  if  any  degree  of  care  is 


used.  hen  I consider  the  results  of  my  first 
trial  at  carbon-jirinting,  in  1907,  I have  con- 
tiilence  in  as.serting  that  it  is  as  simple  to  ivork 
after  the  first  trial  as  any  jirinting-medimn. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  sensitize  the  carbon 
tissue;  but  that,  too,  is  simplicity  itself.  For 
the  amateur,  who  uses  films,  single-transfer 
carbon-printing  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When 
printing  portraits  or  other  views  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  sluiw  things  in  their  proper  relation 
one  may  print  with  the  film-side  away  from 
the  sensitive  surface  of  the  tissue.  In  hind- 
sca])e  or  marine  work  from  jilatcs  or  films,  this 
is  not  neeessary.  After  sensitizing  the  carbon 
tissue,  it  is  dried  and  exjiosed  under  the  nega- 
tive to  daylight  and  it  will  be  found  on  tri:d 
that  an  exjxisnre  e<|ual  to  the  time  required 
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to  print  a liglit  j)roof  on  t\)li(j  paper  will  be 
ample.  After  exposure  the  tissue  is  iinmersefl 
in  water  of  ordinary  temperature  and  brought 
into  contact  with  a sheet  of  single-transfer 
paper  or  any  other  suitable  stock  and  then 
placed  under  weight  for  20  to  .‘30  minutes. 
After  this  period,  the  entire  print  is  then  im- 
mersed in  lukewarm  water  and  the  temperature 
gradually  increased  until  the  i)igmcnt  begins 
to  ooze  out  from  the  edges  f>f  the  tissue.  At 


this  point,  the  backing  of  the  carbon  tissue 
may  l)c  stripped  off  leaving  a dark  mass  on  the 
final  suj)])ort.  The  print  is  then  i)laced  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  and  warm  water  gently  laved 
over  it  until  the  unaltered  pigment  is  washed 
away,  after  which  a print  in  pure  ])igment  is 
the  result  the  stability  of  which  is  virtually 
beyond  cjuestion.  Immersion  in  a solution  ot 
alum,  and  washing  completes  the  process,  and 
prints  are  then  dried  by  hanging  with  clips. 


In  Elfland  with  a Camera 

EDWARD  LEE  IIARRESON 


GlXAriONl  Kindly  wea\er 
Ircams!  How  many  weary  hours 
•e  been  beguiled  by  thy  cunning 
,‘s!  Without  thy  kindly  decep- 
1 where  were  our  childhood! 
What  of  Aladdin  and  his  jewels,  Sinl)ad  the  won- 
derful, and  the  endless  jwoeessiou  of  gnomes  and 
fairies  which  trailed  like  a bright  colored  ribbon 
through  all  our  youthfid  years.^ 

.\nd  then  a little  further  fui,  comes  f'aptain 


Kiild,  the  .Iiiugle  Folk  of  Kipling,  Bandits,  Cav- 
alieros  and  Knights,  which  tramp  grotescpiely 
(jr  ])om])Ously  j)ast  f)ur  marveling  gaze. 

Were  they  not  real!'  AVlio  shall  say  that  Ihey 
were  not  wholesonu'  diet  for  our  budding  mindst 
.\nd  shall  we  then  lay  aside  all  the  glamor  of  youth 
when  we  grow  up  and  enter  the  serious  work  of 
life?  Sludl  we  dream  ik)  more  dreams — ,s('e  no 
more  visions,  and  eomimme  no  more  with  the 
changeful  mistress  of  fable?  If  we  thus  allow 
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our  work  to  lack  its  chief  and  most  potent  stim- 
ulant, we  will  deserve  the  failure  we  shall  reap. 

Come  then  with  me,  and  we  will  stroll  down 
yonder  green  glade  together,  and  renew  onr 
youth  with  the  dream-folk  of 
the  wild  spaces.  Yes,  in- 
deed, some  of  them  still  live 
in  the  cities;  l)ut  to-day  let 
us  go  where  they  are  most 
at  home,  and — Yes,  you 
may  bring  your  vest-pocket 
camera — maybe  the  fairy  folk 
won’t  notice  it.  No;  you 
don't  need  a tri])od.  But 
you  might  ptit  your  ray-screen 
in  your  pocket. 

Step  softly  now — we  are 
near  the  lake,  and — yes,  I 
am  sure  of  it  >now  — there 
is  Ob  eron  the  Elf-K  ing, 
waving  his  wand  in  gracefnl 
time  to  the  music  of  two 
young  larks.  I think  I got 
him  that  time — we'll  roll  the 
film  and  try  again. 

Puck  generally  conies  out 
aliout  this  time  and  sits  on 
that  broad  gray  mushroom 
liy  the  tree.  There  he  is 
now — I'm  sure  I got  him,  and  I saw  two 
pixies  swinging  through  the  branches  as  I 
]>ushed  the  release;  maybe  they  are  in  the 
picture,  too.  Let’s  hojie  that  I was  (juick  enough. 

But  look  down  that  shady  lane;  see.^  d'hcre's 


a Saracen  Prince  and  two  Emirs,  and  the  Nubian 
guard  holds  in  chains  a band  of  villainous  cor- 
sairs. If  I hadn’t  tripped  over  a root,  I’d  have 
got  that.  I know  where  the  Little  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  hides  out.  To- 
morrow we’ll  pay  him  a visit. 

And  then  there’s  a fairy 
green  about  three  miles  from 
here  I once  visited;  but  I’ve 
lost  the  way.  Maybe  we  can 
find  it  again.  There  was  a 
band  of  gnomes  had  a forge 
there,  and  made  all  sorts  of 
enchanted  things  from  the  gokl 
dug  in  a magic  subterranean 
mine;  but  a wicked  magician 
broke  the  forge  and  they’ve 
gone  to  the  court  of  Haroun-al- 
Rashid  for  protection. 

Some  folks  say  that  no 
film  made  by  human  hands 
can  take  an  imprint  of  the 
diminutive  magic  people.  But 
at  least  the  places  they  visit 
are  mortal,  and  the  dreams 
they  conjure  up  are  helpful. 
And  if  we  can  but  approach 
the  secret  places  where  they 
hide  with  the  lure  of  mystery, 
we  may  well  see  more  artistic  pictures  and  dream 
more  gorgeous  visions.  And  he  who  cannot 
dream  cannot  make  artistic  pictures. 

Let  us  take  off  our  hats  to  the  elves.  They 
are  our  staunch  and  everlasting  friends. 
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Photographic  Preparedness 

WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 


W strangely  it  sometimes  happens 
hat  tlie  man  who  has  devoted  tlie 
Host  time  and  money  and  pains- 
aking  effort  to  the  preparation  of 
lis  pliotograpliic  equipment  is  found 
to  be  absolutely  nnpreparefl  when  the  call  comes 
for  sudden  action.  With  what  inward  chagrin 
must  he  view  the  unthinking  amateur  clicking 
off  his  yards  of  film  at  the  moving  scenes  that  he 
himself  was  so  much  better  prepared  to  record. 

Prci>ared,  and  not  prepared.  But  how  about 
yourself.^  Su])pose  this  very  instant,  or  this 
morning  or  afternoon,  you  were  called  upon  to 
idiotograph  a great  catastrophe,  or  make  a last 
l)ortrait  of  a dear  one  leaving  for  France,  or  make 
a fiashlight  or  copy  a print — are  you  rcady.^ 
I don’t  mean  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but 
right  now  before  the  flames  die  down  or  the 
train  pidls  out. 

■Viid  I don't  mean  to-day  only;  but  to-day — 
any  day  in  the  year  as  you  are  pulling  on  your 
shoes  in  the  morning  or  stirring  your  coffee  at  the 
dinner-table.  Just  as  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
keep  himself  fit,  even  so  shoidd  it  be  the  pride 
of  the  photogra])her  that  he  is  always  ready. 
Imagine  a man  whose  business  requires  that  he 
measure  time  by  the  second — imagine  such  a 
man  taking  an  apprecialde  fraction  of  an  hour 
before  he  gets  into  action.  Doesn’t  it  happen? 

I am  in  earnest  about  this,  because  it  has  liap- 
pened  with  me,  not  only  once,  but  again;  and 
I wish  I could  say  that  I had  never  been  caught 
twice  in  the  same  way.  But  I have;  and  so 
frequently  does  this  particular  kind  of  lightning 
strike  in  the  same  ])lacc,  that  I believe  it  can  be 
analyzed  and  classified,  and  its  action  foretold 
with  as  much  certainty  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  the  appearance  of  a comet.  Unlike  an  eclipse, 
however,  it  is  ])ossible  to  j)revcnt  it,  and  the 
]>urj)ose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how. 

It  was  not  my  original  inteidion  to  sjjcak  of 
the  ])ictui’cs  we  lia.ve  missed  l),v  not  having  a 
|■amera,  witli  us — tlic  cause  sccmcil  too  remote 
and  imprcvcidable  for  any  blame  to  attach  to 
us,  on  tliat  score.  But  the  thought  has  oc(-urrcd 
to  me  so  many  times,  that  I would  have  a liaiidy 
little  camera  always  with  me  wherever  I went 
during  the  hours  of  daylight,  that  I am  sure  the 
same  thought  must  haAe  <-ome  to  others.  And 
the  reward  would  have  been  so  instant  ami  so 
I'ich,  that  I cannot  rciVain  from  gi\  ing  c.xampics. 

Photographic  impossibilities,  such  as  snap- 
shots at.  dusk  f>r  scenes  in  the  silvery  moonlight 


are,  of  course,  barred  from  my  list  of  regrets. 
But  imagine  a vertical  composition  with  a pictur- 
esquely hazy  grouping  of  skyscrapers  at  the  top; 
the  swirling  traffic  of  a sunlit  street  arranged  to 
the  best  advantage  for  a background,  and  in 
the  foreground  a short  iron  standard  bearing  a 
white-disked  “Safety-Zone.”  In  front  of  this 
two  of  the  daintiest,  sweetest  misses  man  ever 
set  eyes  on,  both  timid — one  protectingly  and 
the  other  trustingly — the  taller  slightly  in  ad- 
vance with  her  face  showing  that  she  saw  no 
opening  through  which  to  hurry  her  tiny  charge 
to  the  safety  of  the  sidewalk.  As  hand  in  hand 
aiifl  on  tip-toe  they  leaned  expectantly  forward, 
they  made  a jjicture  so  delicate  that  it  would 
make  any  nature-lover  content  with  his  con- 
finement in  a great  city.  And  the  scene  lasted 
long  enough  to  capture  it,  several  times  over. 
Can  I excuse  myself  for  not  having  that  handy 
little  camera  with  me? 

Again;  I stood  after  an  April-shower  by  an 
opal-gray  path  running  picturesquely  up  a grassy 
hillside.  All  around  was  a half-luminous  gloom, 
and  in  the  near  distance  a somber  multitude  of 
toilers  poured  forth  from  the  great  iron-works. 
And  on  the  path  in  an  aureole  of  mellow  sun- 
light, with  his  back  half  toward  me,  a grimy 
worker  clad  in  loosely-fitting  rough  clothes,  with 
a l)attered  hat  and  just  the  right  touch  of  crude 
color  in  his  red  scarf;  from  one  hand  dangled  his 
tin  diimer-pail — too  new,  but  glorified  by  some 
subtle  quality  of  the  light  into  perfectly  wrought 
silver.  And  with  each  of  his  rough,  soiled  fists 
he  held  lightly,  by  her  white  hands,  a dainty 
flower  of  a girl  starched  and  clean  with  her 
freshly  combed,  flaxen  braids.  How  the  wet 
grass  sparkletl  under  their  joyous  feet!  And  the 
children’s  frocks,  delicately  checked  with  cool 
blue  and  soft  ])ink,  sang  softly  of  the  woman 
waiting.  If  the  Fates  shall  s]>in  that  I become 
a i^ainfcr,  that  is  the  i)icture  I would  paint. 

There  are  tragic  gloom  and  joyous  light;  there 
arc  the  toil  and  the  sorrow  of  life,  and  our  hap- 
piness in  the  joys  of  our  children.  There  are 
the  struggle  for  food  and  clothing  and  the  un- 
thinking joy  of  living;  there,  too,  are  art  and 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  and,  permeating  all. 
Love  and  I)i\  lnc  Pro\'idence.  A j)icture,  indeed, 
that  wmdd  show  the  toil-weary  a glimpse  of 
their  own  glory.  I saw  it  in  color,  of  course; 
but  it  was  there  in  monochrome  as  well;  I saw 
it  with  only  one  girl  in  the  picture  and  it  lingereil 
till  the  second  girl  caught  u])  with  them;  and 
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still  it  ling(T(‘(l  as  it  waiting  to  ho  ]>ut  on  record 
hy  some  lurking  ])hotograj)lier.  No;  I cannot 
excuse  the  lack  of  tlie  handy  little  camera. 

And  the  little  camera  lias  the  sjieed  and  the 
de|)th  of  focus  to  treat  easily  such  .scenes  as 
demand  careful  focusing  with  an  elahorate  equip- 
ment. IIa])])ily,  some  one  of  my  readers  may 
have  his  camera  along  when  he,  in  turn,  sees  his 
great  picture. 

The  lack  of  preparedness  that  I had  in  mind 
at  the  outset,  however,  was  of  the  sort  that 
])revents  a man  getting  a jiicture  when  he  is 
right  at  home  in  the  midst  of  all  his  i)hotogra])hic 
Iiarajihernalia:  and  the  causes  of  this  that  I 

have  found  may  he  due  less  to  a lack  of  material 
and  apjiaratus,  than  to  a sujjerahundance  of 
those  things.  And  they  may  sometimes  he  ilue 
rather  to  an  (‘xeess  of  ])hotogra])hic  knowledge 
than  to  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  (“ssentials. 
All  of  which,  you  will  observe,  affords  liberal 
euconragement  to  the  beginner. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  cau.ses  that 
mak(‘  me  miss  the  "big  picture,"  when  it  comes, 
is  th(‘  moving-van.  Not  all  of  \ou  may  be 
troubhsl  to  the  .same  degree  as  I ha\e  been;  but 


a word  of  caution  now  may  help  you  through 
the  ordeal  when  it  does  come  unexpectedly. 

There  are  two  asjiects  of  this  trouble.  One 
before  you  move; — what  is  the  use  of  fixing  things 
right  when  you  are  going  to  move  in  a few  weeks.^ 
How  we  do  shun  work  that  may  turn  out  to  be 
useless!  and  what  a little  effort  it  would  take 
if  we  only  got  at  it!  What  if  we  do  move  and 
lose  the  labor?  At  least,  we  were  prejiared  for 
whate\er  might  hajiiien.  Think  of  our  boys  in 
France  digging  the  trenches  they  will  abandon 
in  a few  .short  hours;  and  that  is  real  labor. 
Hut  what  a .sati.sfaction  always  to  lie  ready! 

An<l  after  we  move,  do  we  dig-in  the  first  day 
and  sto])  up  all  the  light  cracks  in  the  new  dark- 
room with  black  jiajicr  or  building-jiaiier?  Do 
we  tack  stri])s  of  cloth  around  the  edges  of  the 
door,  <lust  the  shelves,  set  up  our  lantern  and 
trays  and  jilace  our  jiaper,  jilates,  developer  and 
hyjx)  where  we  can  get  at  them?  Yon  may  wish 
you  had,  before  the  day  is  over, 

I tore  down,  in  a day,  the  darkroom  that  had 
been  the  slow  growth  of  years,  and  I waited 
months  to  restore  it  to  even  better  advantage  in 
the  new  home.  That  dream  of  nltimate  ]H'r- 
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fectioH  cost  me  dear,  for  througli  it  I missed 
photograjiluiig  tlie  San  Francisco  fire  and  eartli- 
quake:  the  most  striking  views  in  tlie  city  were 
witldn  a block  or  two  of  my  home,  ancl  the 
weekly  to  whicli  I wonld  liave  sent  my  pictures 
held  its  jjresses,  while  a man  in  New  York  was 
sent  for  to  cover  the  assignment. 

If  yon  need  a darkroom,  have  it  ready — al- 
ways, or  lm>'  a film-camera  and  get  the  picture 
when  it  comes,  A rough  makeshift  darkroom  is 
still  a darkroom;  tliere  is  always  time  to  jierfect 
it  later, 

Enlarging-arrangements  give  the  most  trouble 
at  such  times.  An  eidargement  is  always  the 
first  thing  that  cries  out  to  be  made  in  a new 
hf)rne,  AVliere  da\  light  must  be  depended  niion, 
and  there  is  a window  available  with  a suitable 
e.xposure,  it  need  not  take  a great  amount  of 
time  to  tack  a coujile  of  yards  of  heavy  Imilding- 


jiaper  across  the  opening.  It  is  easier  to  putty 
11])  the  tack-holes  when  yon  move,  than  to  fit 
a wooden  frame  to  the  window;  and  all  that  is 
then  left  to  do  is  to  cut  an  ojiening  for  the  back 
of  the  camera,  A ])acking-case  will  do  for  an 
ea.sel  until  yon  complete  more  elaborate  arrange- 
ments, Tack  an  old  thin  sheet  Hat  to  the  out- 
side of  the  window-casing,  if  it  is  too  mnch  trouble 
to  set  up  a reflector. 

If  no  window  is  availal)le  ami  \’ou  can't  cut  a 
tin>-  hole  in  the  basement-wall,  a daylight- 
enlarger  is  a sid)stitute  that  will  solve  the  jirob- 
lem  for  all  future  moves,  as  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  jiortable.  The  only  objection  I have 
to  this  form  of  enlarger  is  that  if  does  not  readily 
allow  one  to  shade  j)arts  of  the  eidargement 
during  exposure. 

Where  tliere  is  electricity,  an  enlarging-hintern 
has  all  the  convenience  of  portabilil.N’,  and  allows 


one  to  shade  the  print  to  liis  heart’s  content.  I 
liave  enclosed  a Parallax  lamp  in  a typewriter 
hox  and  fitted  an  old  5x8  view-camera  perma- 
nently to  an  opening  in  the  box;  I expect  this 
to  solve  my  troubles,  for  some  time  to  come, 
d'he  camera  was  minus  a back  and  a lens-board, 
and  cost  me  only  $1.25. 

This  suggests  a way  in  which  even  the  best 
j)repared  of  us  may  at  times  miss  a picture.  A 
rush  call  comes  when  you  have  your  regular 
c-amera  snugly  fitted  into  your  enlarging-system — 
ground-glass  removed  aiifl  all  the  chinks  of  light 
carefullj^  stopped  up  with  rags.  You  must  finish 
your  enlarging  and  you  must  get  the  new  nega- 
tive. You  lose  either  way,  unless  you  have  an 
extra  camera  for  the  enlargmg;  even  a teleseop- 
ing-bo.x  will  do,  if  you  are  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  making  of  a bellows. 

Keej)  your  regular  outfit  all  together  in  a con- 
venient place;  not  necessarily  in  the  darkroom; 
nor  hi  the  living-room,  either,  where  the  temper- 
ature is  not  always  as  cool  and  uniform  as  might 
be  desired  for  photographic  emidsions.  Then 
you  will  always  be  able  to  grab  up  camera,  triiiod, 
focusing-cloth,  ray-filters,  exposure-meter  and 
jilateholders  at  a moment’s  notice.  This  is  also 
the  place  for  extra  lenses,  lens-caps,  flashlight 
material,  tilting  tripod-tops  and  other  acces- 
sories dear  to  the  heart  of  the  confirmed  canierist. 
I once  had  to  get  up  before  daylight  anti  walk 
eight  or  ten  miles  for  a picture  that  I could  have 
gotten  at  my  very  door,  if  I had  not  waited  to 
take  down  my  focusing-cloth  from  the  toj)  of 
the  darkroom-wintlow  where  it  was  stopping  a 
streak  of  light. 

If  you  cannot  count  .seconds  accurately,  a 
timing-clock  is  a handy  thing  to  have;  and  if 
you  have  one,  you  are  less  likely  to  leave  your 
watch  at  home  beside  the  printing-light  some 
time  when  you  need  it  most.  Tlie  ])lace  for 
your  watch  is  in  your  pocket. 

Sometimes,  our  state  of  unpreparedness  results 
from  having  new  or  unfamiliar  apparatus  or 
material  to  deal  with.  Perhaps  it  is  our  first 
l)o.x  of  panchromatic  plates,  and  we  have  an 
untried  ray-filter  to  u.se  with  them;  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  the  first  time  we  ever  used  orthochroniatic 
or  anti-screen  plates  and  we  are  apprehensive 
how  they  will  act  under  our  developing-light. 
So  we  decide  to  “let  it  go’’  rather  than  risk  a 
poor  result;  the  trial  has  to  be  made  .sometime, 
anti  why  not  iiow.^  It  is  of  no  use  to  a.sk  why 
you  haven't  already  done  so.  How  many  of  us, 
in  the  excitement  of  setting  off  our  first  llasldigliL, 
have  forgotten  to  draw  tlie  ])lateholder-slide? 
Or  in  changing  from  an  automatic  to  a com- 
pound shutter,  how  many  pictures  have  we  hjst 
by  forgetting  to  set  the  shutter?  And  on  first 


experience  with  an  anastigmat  lens,  we  have  all 
figured  that  the  remarkable  speed  of  the  lens 
would  enable  us  to  make  a more  rapid  exposure 
even  with  the  same  diaphragm-opening  we  had 
formerly  used!  I can  even  remember  the  time 
when  I discarded  my  fixed-focus  box-camera  for 
a 4 X 5 outfit  with  a bellows;  I took  a whole 
dozen  exposures  without  once  considering  the 
necessity  to  consult  the  focusing-scale.  Those 
pictures  were  considerably  ahead  of  their  time, 
judgmg  by  the  standards  of  the  modern  soft- 
focus  school. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  to  make  the  time  for  a 
thorough  trial  of  any  new  apparatus  or  material 
that  we  decide  to  acquire — there  is  no  telling 
how  soon  or  how  much  we  may  want  to  use  it. 
In  case  we  don’t  give  it  a trial,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  old  apparatus  or  the  old  familiar  plates  ready 
for  an  emergency. 

Next  to  the  lack  of  familiar  plates  or  films, 
conies  the  lack  of  the  most  suitable  ones  for  the 
work  in  hand.  Slow  Iso  plates  are  excellent  for 
copying;  but  most  of  us  prefer  fast  plates  for 
photographing  children,  and  for  other  work 
orthochroniatic  or  panchromatic  plates. 

It  seems  ridicidous  to  think  that  any  photog- 
rapher would  ever  allow  himself  to  run  entirely 
out  of  plates;  but  we  sometimes  hear  that 
excuse  offered  for  not  undertaking  a piece  of 
work.  A lack  of  paper  or  chemicals  we  might 
excuse;  the  fault  might  be  made  up  for  later. 
But  without  plates,  the  negative  is  impossible, 
and  we  might  as  well  lie  without  a camera.  Yet 
I once  remarked,  at  the  end  of  a perfect  day, 
that  I had  just  one  plate  left  and  it  was  getting 
so  late  that  I might  as  well  use  it.  I did.  At 
the  very  next  turn  of  the  road  was  a picture  that 
I trietl  for  three  years  to  get — a group  of  magnifi- 
cent yuccas  in  full  bloom  towering  abov’e  an 
imposing  vista  of  mountain-peaks.  In  spite  of 
long  journeys  and  frequent  reports  from  friends 
who  went  over  that  road,  I never  got  that  pict- 
ure. One  misfortune  followed  another — too 
strong  a wind,  light-struck  plates,  a plateholder 
shattered  by  sliding  off  the  camera,  the  flowers 
withered  over  night  by  a hot  wind,  no  flowers 
at  all  the  following  year,  and  the  third  year,  the 
whole  landscape  was  wiped  out  by  a forest-fire. 
If  I had  only  held  back  that  last  i)late,  for  every 
condition  was  more  fav'oralvle  then  than  it  ev'cr 
was  later.  I always  remember  that  catastrophe 
when  I see  an  amateur  using  up  the  last  expos- 
ures on  a roll  so  that  he  can  have  it  developed. 
With  a film-camera,  of  cour.se,  it  is  a simple 
matter  to  have  an  extra  roll  in  your  pocket. 

A j)icture  may  sometimes  be  missed  ev'en 
though  the  pholograi)her  has  everything  ready; 
he  doesn’t  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  re- 
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sources.  A man  l)emoaiis  the  fact  that  lie  can- 
not photograph  a room  or  a show-window  at 
niglit,  because  he  has  no  flashpowder;  he  does 
not  know  that  he  can  pliotograph  it  with  the 
aid  of  the  ordinary  electric  lights  by  which  it  is 
illuminated.  Or  he  is  bothered  because  dozens 
of  peojile  arc  jiassing  the  lighted  window,  not 
knowing  that  with  a five-minute  or  ten-minute 
exposure  they  woidd  leave  no  trace  in  the  picture. 
And  even  if  he  knows  that  he  can  cojiy  a picture 
or  photograph  a bit  of  still-life  by  electric  light, 
he  has  not  made  any  trials  to  determine  what 
exposure  would  be  reasonable;  so  that  in  an 
emergency  he  is  unprepared  for  prompt  action. 

One  cure  for  ignorance  of  this  kind  is  to  read 
the  photographic  magazines  and  photographic 
books  until  you  find  yourself  reading  them  just 
to  see  if  there  is  a new  idea  tucked  away  in  them 
somewhere;  and  keep  on  reading  them,  even 
then,  because  that  new  idea  is  always  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  magazine.  Even  an 
old  iflea  may  be  put  in  a way  that  you  never 
thought  of  before,  and  it  may  set  you  in  your 
turn  to  think  up  new  ideas. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  new  light-conditions  is 
no  excuse  in  the  daytime,  as  an  exposure-meter 
will  give  correct  results  in  inexperienced  hands 
under  very  unusual  conditions.  But  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  opposite  danger  of  relying  so 
completely  on  a meter,  that  you  are  unable  to 
make  an  exposure  without  it.  If  you  have  this 
trouble,  notice  that  it  is  simpler  to  remember 
the  time  it  takes  the  meter  to  color  up  to  the 
tint,  than  it  is  to  remember  the  exjjosure  for  the 
individual  sto]>,  plate  and  filter.  Practice  esti- 
mating in  advance  how  long  it  will  take  the  meter 
to  color  up.  You  will  soon  notice  that  one 
particular  time  occurs  with  great  fre((uency,  and 
that  it  is  seldom  twice  that  long,  and  still  more 
rarely  half  as  long.  That  is,  if  the  meter  gen- 
erally colors  in  six  seconds,  it  will  rarely  run  as 
high  as  twelve  seconds,  whereas  four  seconds 
will  be  about  as  rapidly  as  it  ever  colors.  With 
the  same  stop  ami  shutter-sjjced,  the  latitude  of 
(lie  ])late  woidd  geuerally  take  care  of  such  varia- 
tions; or,  if  you  desire  to  make  due  allowance, 
the  next  larger  or  smaller  sto])  would  be  the 
only  change  rcfiuired.  With  a shutter-speed  of 
1 AJ.5  or  1/10  second  U.  S.  8 (F  Tl)  might  lie  the 
sto])  generally  indicated.  ,\  change  to  Lh  S.  -t 
(F/8),  when  it  is  soniewliat  less  bright,  and  to 
stoj)  1()  when  extremely  bright,  would  be  a 
sim])le  way  to  remember  it.  Of  course  the 
sutiject-classificatiou  would  liave  to  be  consid- 
ered just  as  it  is  wlieii  relying  entirely  on  the 
meter;  for  dark  objects  near  the  camera,  the 
largest  stoj)  or  a slower  shutter-s])eed  would 
rarely  come  amiss.  Exentually,  xoii  might  find 


yourself  using  the  meter  for  convenience  in  cal- 
culating, even  when  you  did  not  take  the  tint 
with  the  sensitive  paper. 

If  you  are  so  over-methodical  that  you  never 
make  a picture  without  setting  up  the  tripod 
and  focusing  on  the  ground-glass;  and  if  you 
always  wait  to  use  an  exposure-meter,  you  will 
lose  many  a picture  that  you  could  just  as  well 
have  if  you  cultiv'ated  a little  more  speed.  Keep 
the  shutter  set  for  an  average  exposure;  prac- 
tice the  use  of  the  focusing-scale  and  keep  a 
filled  plateholder  in  the  camera — you  need  not 
pidl  the  slide  unless  you  are  certain  that  your 
camera  is  absolutely  light-proof.  That  is  the 
system  of  the  novice  who  excels  with  his  two- 
dollar  film-box. 

I know  that  they  tell  us  terrible  things  will 
haj)pen  to  our  jjlates  if  we  leave  them  in  the 
holders  too  long;  emanations  from  the  wood  of 
the  plateholder  or  atmosjjheric  conditions  will 
cause  deterioration  and  yovi  are  even  afraid  that 
they  will  be  light-struck.  Personally,  I carried 
two  exposed  5x7  plates  in  a plateholder  through 
ev'ery  climate  in  California  for  seven  years,  and 
developed  them  at  the  end  of  that  time  gettmg 
two  negatives  no  worse  than  any  others  I ex- 
j)Osed  at  that  same  general  time.  If  there  was 
deterioration,  it  was  so  well  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  plates  that  I couldn’t  see  it. 
Plates  kept  in  a box  for  even  one  year  would 
have  shown  a decided  fog  around  the  edges.  At 
any  rate,  plates  will  not  spoil  as  readily  as  film; 
and  if  you  are  afraid  of  one  spoiling,  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  snap  a plate  “quick,”  now  and  then, 
just  to  keej)  in  practice  and  see  how  easy  it  is. 

Possibly  frequent  trials  have  convinced  you 
that  you  absolutely  cannot  focus  by  scale.  If  so, 
either  your  focusing-scale  is  incorrect  or  you 
should  have  a camera  with  a lens  of  shorter 
focus.  The  shorter  the  focus  of  a lens,  the  less 
trouble  it  will  give  you  in  securing  correct  focus, 
until  the  fixed-focus  type  is  reached,  requiring 
no  attention  whatever.  Of  course,  with  the 
shorter-focus  lens  we  also  get  a smaller  image: 
but  at  the  .same  time  we  reduce  the  weight  of 
the  camera,  .so  that  the  loss  is  not  without  its 
comi)en.sations. 

As  .soon  as  I realized  that  my  outfit  was  .so 
bulky  that  it  interfered  with  efficiency,  I bought 
a folding  film-camera  and  filled  it  and  hung  it 
up  ill  tlie  hall:  and  there  it  hangs,  just  as  handy 
as  the  matches  or  the  egg-beater.  It  has  no 
double-swing  liack;  no  long-focus  bellows  with 
a reversible  back  and  stereo  front;  no  adjust- 
able lens-front;  it  hasn't  even  a ground-glass 
nor  an  auastigmat  lens.  I don't  cv'cn  know 
whether  it  has  a trijjod-sockct : I use  the  big 

camera  for  that  serious  and  ileliberatc  sort  of 
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work.  But  for  convenience,  the  little  camera  is 
certainly  a luxury;  anil  I notice  that  most  of 
the  pictures  I cherish  for  their  human,  personal 
note  are  made  with  it.  It  was  a wise  youth  who 
offered  to  buy  my  old  outfit  on  the  very  day  my 
big  camera  apjjeared  on  the  scene;  and  it  was 
a foolish  one  who  sold  it  to  him. 

Many  an  amateur  is  apt  to  think  slightingly 
of  his  tiny  camera  in  comparison  with  my  im- 
posingly ])rofe.ssional-looking  equipment;  but 
many  are  the  times  that  he  need  not  if  he  only 
knew.  For  an  athletic  event,  I once  set  my 
camera  up  oii  a tripod  and  focused  on  a given 
spot.  I stood  back  some  distance  to  avoid 
blurring  with  a slow  shutter,  and  accordingly  a 
small  plate  in  a kit  was  all  I needed.  A friend 
was  later  bemoaning  the  fact  that  he  “couldn’t 
get  pictures  like  that.”  In  fact,  he  didn’t  even 
try — he  knew  it  was  useless  because  I had  a 
“fast  lens”  with  a wide  angle  to  get  the  whole 
view  on  the  plate  at  once,  etc.  I showed  him 
that,  with  the  size  plate  nsed,  my  angle  was 
just  about  half  the  angle  of  his;  my  shutter- 
speed  was  no  greater  and  the  stoj)s  used  prob- 
ably about  the  same;  but  he  actually  had  the 
advantage  of  me,  because  his  film  was  twice  as 
fast  as  the  plate  I had  been  compelled  to  use. 

On  another  occasion,  a man  wouldn't  snap  a 
scene  becau.se  he  had  no  long-focus  lens  like  my 
half  lens;  nor  a ray-filter.  Later,  I was  able 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  my  long-focus  lens 
had  such  a narrow  angle  that  it  would  not  ha\  e 
included  the  whole  view  on  the  plate,  and  a ray- 
filter  was  actually  a disadvantage  because  it 
brought  the  bine  sky  and  the  orange  clouds  to 
exactly  the  same  tone  in  the  print.  Without 
the  filter,  the  clouds  would  liave  shown  dark 
against  a white  sky. 

A caution  in  regard  to  the  use  of  many  different 
brands  of  plates  may  not  be  amiss.  Even  if  you 
do  know  how  to  use  them  all  jierfectly,  they  may 
get  you  into  trouble  in  an  unexpected  way.  I 
came  very  near  losing  entirely  a view  of  the 
greatest  eriqition  of  Mt.  Lassen  ever  known; 
and  as  it  was,  I got  only  an  indifferent  negative. 
Tlie  view  required  a ray-filter;  but  I didn't  know 
whicli  ])latcs  were  in  the  various  holders.  The 
assorlmenl  included  a Lumierc  Sigma  (ultra 
ra])id),  a rapid  Fanchromatic,  a ra])id  ordinary 
and  a medium  orthochromatic.  If  I put  a filter 
on  an  ordinary  plate,  J would  get  no  jiicture;  the 
Fanchroniaf  if  jilate  was  twice  as  fast  as  the  or- 
I liochromatic;  and  the  filter  was  twice  as  fast 
on  the  Fanchromatic  as  on  the  orthochromatic. 
To  be  absolutely  safe,  I left  the  filter  off  entirely 
and  timed  for  a minimum  exposure  on  the 
medium  jilate;  there  was  no  time  for  a second 
cxjiosure,  and  I found  that  I had  used  the  Sigma 


plate  which  in  the  circumstances  was  the  least 
suitable  of  the  lot. 

As  a remedy  for  this  sort  of  confusion,  the 
holders  may  all  lie  numbered  and  an  index  kept 
to  identify  them.  Or  it  may  suffice  simply  to 
lay  the  holders  on  to{)  of  the  box  of  plates  from 
which  they  were  filled.  If  they  are  apt  to  be 
disturbed,  put  the  box  of  plates  and  the  accom- 
panying holders  into  a box  or  envelope  until  you 
are  ready  to  use  them.  Some  care  is  also  re- 
quired to  ijrevent  mixing  exposed  plates  with 
unexposed  ones,  particularly  if  the  slides  stick 
so  that  they  can  be  returned  to  the  holders  only 
with  the  “Unexposed”  side  out.  Sandpapering 
them  will  sometimes  permit  reversing  them 
I>roj)erly  after  an  exposure.  It  is  not  at  all  safe 
to  store  exposed  plates  in  the  same  box  with 
unexposed  plates,  unless  they  are  unmistakably 
marked  so  that  no  confusion  is  possible.  It  is 
not  enough  simply  to  remember  that  they  are 
in  the  bottom  j)ackage  or  at  the  top  of  the  box; 
sooner  or  later,  you  will  forget  and  spoil  two 
perfectly  goofl  exposures. 

The  user  of  Autochromes  is  often  bothered  by 
the  necessity  of  stojjping  to  reverse  his  ground- 
glass.  Some  day,  perhaps,  cameras  will  be  made 
with  a quick-acting  snap  for  holding  the  ground- 
glass;  meanwhile,  it  is  convenient  to  put  on  a 
simple  turn-button  in  place  of  the  brass  holders 
that  have  to  be  taken  oft  entirely  before  they 
release  the  glass. 

And  after  we  do  succeed  in  getting  the  nega- 
tive with  all  possible  despatch,  the  labor  is  some- 
times wasted  if  we  cannot  show  equal  speed  in 
the  delivery  of  the  print.  In  the  darkroom,  are 
the  decks  cleared  for  action?  Is  the  place  clean 
and  free  of  dust,  or  is  it  a jumble  of  unlabeled 
solutions,  doubtful  developer  and  unspeakable 
hypo?  When  we  pour  a solution  into  a bottle, 
we  generally  know  just  what  it  is;  but  a few  weeks 
later  it  woidd  be  convenient  if  there  were  a 
label  on  the  bottle,  A hydrometer  will  decide 
between  single  strength  and  double  strength 
developer,  but  it  <’an't  perform  a chemical  anal- 
ysis— in  any  event,  time  is  wasted. 

Are  your  solutions  ready,  or  do  you  have  to 
stoj)  to  weigh  out  chemicals  and  wait  for  them  to 
dissolve?  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  up  great 
quantities  of  solutions  if  you  do  only  a little 
work  at  irregular  intervals;  but  if  you  get  things 
ready,  at  odd  times,  in  advance,  you  will  be 
astonished  how  easily  you  can  develoi)  a few 
negatives  and  turn  off  a batch  of  prints  when  a 
rush-call  comes. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  print  from  the  wet 
negative  in  a daylight-enlarger  or  by  contact, 
level  the  negative  on  a saucer  and  cover  it  fully 
with  denatured  alcohol;  drain  after  a little  while 
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ami  repeat  the  (f])eration  a eoiijjle  of  times.  'I'lie 
negative  may  he  lield  tm  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
if  care  is  taken  not  to  toncli  tlie  edge  of  flic  plate 
and  cause  the  alcolud  to  run  flown  the  hand.  If 
the  negative  is  well  saturated  with  alcohol,  very 
little  water  will  he  left  and  it  will  dry  almost 
instantly.  If  sufficient  alcohol  is  not  used,  how- 
ever. the  negative  may  show  streaks  in  dry  ing. 

I'or  rush-work  for  newsj>a])ers,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  rinse  the  [trints  in  a change  or  two  of 
water;  hlot  off  surplus  water  ami  ]>aek  them 
between  blotters  while  still  damj)  and  they  will 
dry  during  traiismission. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  come  to  th(‘  j)ersonal 
efjuation.  f)f  course,  it  wouMn't  he  nice  to  sug- 
gest that  you  were  lazy  or  sluggish,  or  any  of 
those  uncomplimentary  things;  we  wouldn't 


even  admit  it  oursehes.  Bid,  jierhaps,  ^’ou  can 
remember  one  year  when  that  first  luxurious 
sunny  day  of  spring  made  you  think  of  jiietures, 
ami  you  got  out  your  camera,  cleaned  u])  your 
outfit  and  got  busy.  .\ml  if  that  hajipeiis  i>rett\’ 
regula,rl.\-,  every  year,  we  stand  com  icted  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  don't  we?  A^duldu't  it  he  glorious 
if  we  cfuild  culli\ate  that  s])ring-feeling  every 
da,\'  in  the  year? 

When  the  call  comes  lo  go  out  afler  a ])ielure, 
and  you  don't  feel  like  it,  admit  to  yourself  thal 
it  is  just  j)ure  indolence,  d'hen  when  you  have 
a good  ehanee  to  say  that  the  weather  is  too  cold, 
or  snowy,  or  hlow\’,  or  eloud>’,  or  haz>',  or  the 
roads  are  too  hail,  \ou  will  know  that  il  is  jiisl 
^■our  chance  to  do  “something  different.  " .\nd 
you  will  go  out  and  do  il. 


Courtesy  of  Eastman  Ko'lak  Company 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Amateur  Photographers’  Sacrifice 

IX  this  land  of  plenty,  of  ours,  a laud  literally 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — to  borrow  a 
jihrase  from  the  Old  Testament — the  necessity 
to  economize  had  not  arisen  until  Hooverism  had 
become  a fact  and  not  a theory.  In  England, 
they  have  begun  to  feel  a shortage  of  nearly 
everythmg  including  i)hotographic  apparatus, 
largely  because  the  importation  of  such  goods 
has  virtually  ceased,  and  l)ecause  the  manufact- 
urers of  cameras  and  other  photographic  aj)pli- 
ances  are  engaged  on  munition-work.  An  urgent 
j)lea  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  photo- 
graphic specialists  is  made  for  apparatus  which, 
instead  of  being  in  actual  use,  is  hoarded.  A 
similar  condition  prevails  in  this  country.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  owners  of  first-class  equip- 
ments make  a temporary  sacrifice  and  offer  them 
for  the  legitimate  application  in  war-work? 

For  the  pleasurable  recjuirements  of  their 
hobby,  these  amateurs  can  utilize  their  former, 
discarded  outfits  which,  with  a little  effort,  can 
be  made  to  do  effective  service.  Readers  of  this 
magazine  are  familiar  with  the  admirable  re- 
sults that  have  been  jiroduced  with  makeshifts, 
substitutes  and  skilfully  improvised  apparatus. 
As  examples  of  such  efforts,  we  need  but  j>oint 
out  the  salon-pictures  of  W.  H.  Rabe  and  other 
artistic  workers,  who,  for  certain  reasons,  made 
their  original  e.xposurcs  with  inferior  outfits,  sur- 
mounting successfully  more  than  ordinary’  ob- 
stacles. It  is  with  a feeling  of  pride  that  the 
worker  regards  a successful  achievemeut  marked 
by  the  application  of  personal  ingenuity  or  origi- 
nality, such  as  a jnctorial  masterjnece  produced 
by  inadequate  means. 

d'he  only  commanding  interpretations  of  ora- 
torio music  in  this  country  are  given  in  Boston 
by  a chorus  not  one  of  whose  members  is  a 
distinguished  soloist;  but  drilled  and  led  by  a 
master-musician — Emil  Mollenhauer.  AVas  not 
the  INIaflonna  della  Sedia,  painted  on  the 
end  of  a barrel  instead  of  an  aristocratic 
canvas?  iMany  a gem  lias  been  done  on 
an  ordinary  wooden  panel  or  rough  piece  of 
cardboard  when  the  artist  could  not  afford  a 
more  flesirable  base.  AA’ho  does  not  remember 
the  blind  street-musician  who  fiddled  industri- 
ously, with  nary  a coin  coming  his  way,  when 
smhlenly  a stranger  (the  great  Wieniawski) 
emerged  from  I lie  crowd  of  onlookers,  .snatched 


the  instrument  from  its  owner's  hands  and  drew 
from  its  hnmble  depths  such  glorious  music  that, 
the  moment  he  liad  finished,  silver  fairly  rained 
into  the  box  of  the  bewildered  mendicant. 
Wieniawski  departed  as  quickly  as  he  had  come. 
It  is,  then,  not  so  much  the  superiority  of  the 
medium  cmjiloyed,  as  it  is  the  ability  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  tlie  artist.  So  let  the  amateur 
photographer,  who  is  a true  American  ami  whose 
heart  is  in  this  war,  give  substantial  jiroof  of  his 
patriotic  sentiments  by  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  possible  way.  The  highest  test  is 
personal  sacrifice  of  life  or  worldly  goods. 

The  Soaring  Price  of  Hypo 

WHO  would  have  thought,  several  years  ago, 
that  hypo — cheap,  unpretentious  hypo — 
would  ever  ri.se  to  the  dignity  of  a high-priced 
chemical?  Known  as  a by-i)roduct,  and  sold  at 
retail  at  a few  cents  a pound  and,  in  wholesale 
C(uan titles,  even  at  a lower  j^ricc,  hypo  has  yielded 
but  little  [irofit  to  the  manufacturer.  The  salt 
is  now  jiroduccd  in  the  usual  way  so  rarely  1ti 
England  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand,  it  is 
being  made  by  a special  and  expensive  process. 
X^aturally,  the  price  overseas  has  risen  so  that 
it  now  retails  at  about  thirty  cents  a pound,  with 
the  prospect  of  tlic  price  being  advanced.  Sug- 
gestions that  tend  toward  economy  in  the  use  of 
photographic  chendcals,  also  ajjply  to  .sodium 
hyposuli)hitc.  lu  exercising  thrift,  however,  the 
consumer  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  hyjto  fiving- 
bath  is  easily  contaminated  by  the  develo])er 
and,  in  such  a state,  retards  the  process  of  fixing. 
Or,  when  charged  with  .Amidol  or  some  other 
developing-agent — due  to  insullicient  rinsing 
after  dcvel()])mcnt— it  acts  in  the  manner  of  a, 
reducer.  Professional  workers  who  are  accus- 
tomcfl  to  make  uj)  their  solutions  at  random,  /.c., 
estimating  njughly,  without  measuring,  the  re- 
((uired  rpiantity  of  each  ingredient,  ])repare  the 
fixing-bath  in  the  same  careless  way.  When  it 
begins  to  act  sluggishly,  they  merely  throw  in  a 
handful  of  h,>po  and  do  not  sto])  to  ('xa.mine  its 
actual  ])hysical  condition.  .\s  a conse<pienee 
they,  too,  get  unsatisfactory  negatives — a resnil 
tliat  can  be  ob\  iated  by  rei)laciug  the  exhausteil 
fixiug-l)ath  by  a fresh  (jne.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  economy, 
even  when  it  concerns  so  costl,\'  a chemical  as 
sodium  hyposulphite. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  'prints  'will  be  returned  only  "when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  shoidd  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  urill  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

C.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  tvood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  c.apture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  .same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — “Outdoor-Genres’  ’ Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1918 

First  Prize:  Paul  Wierum. 

Second  Prize:  Harry  G.  Phister. 

Third  Prize:  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Honorable  Mention:  Nathaniel  E.  Brooks,  Louis  F. 
Bucher,  L.  C.  Buck,  J.  T.  Dimbleby,  Ethel  Dismukes, 
Louis  A.  Dyar,  Geo.  W.  French,  S.  H.  Gottscho,  W.  S. 
Hamaker,  F.  C.  Jenison,  Dr.  Maclay  Lyon,  G.  H.  Mc- 
Kehvay,  Stephen  Marsh,  F.  W.  G.  Moebus,  Louis  R. 
Murray,  Maude  D.  K.  Paget,  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe,  Geo.  P. 
Ku.s.sell,  G.  H.  Seelig,  G.  11.  Smith,  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wi.shes  of  i)rize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
lo  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  ami  original  design,  suitably  in- 
.scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


To  Readers  of  Photo-Era 

Despite  the  un|)rccedentcd  conditions  brought  on  by 
the  war,  Piioto-Era  has  maintained  its  supremacy  in 
I he  field  of  ])hotogTaphic  journalism.  The  next  issue 
will  be  the  first  in  1010  and  we  advise  subscribers  to 
see  to  it  that  their  subscriiitions  do  not  Lapse.  Puoto- 
En.v  will  fry  not  to  (lisai)])oint  you  in  1010, 
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Advanced  Competition  — Spirit  of  Christmas 
Closes  January  31,  1919 

Never,  in  the  liistory  of  this  generation,  has  there 
l>een  sncli  a Christinas  as  the  present  one.  In  the  short 
space  of  a year,  another  world  lias  been  in  the  making 
and  the  United  States  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
evolution.  A spirit  of  unity  undreamed  of  a genera- 
tion ago  now  characterizes  the  military,  political  and 
social  relations  of  the  Allies.  If  ever  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  ami  the  “ lirotherhood  of  man"  neeiled 
pictorial  expression,  it  does  now.  Although  the  (’hrist- 
mas  of  home  and  family  holds  first  place,  there  is  this 
year  the  Christmas  of  an  entire  world  to  portray. 

Obviously,  participants  in  this  competition  cannot 
travel  to  Europe  to  picture  this  international  Christ- 
mas; but  there  are  many  opportunities  here  at  home. 
Virtually,  every  one  of  our  allies  has  military  or  civilian 
re))re.sentatives  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
will  be  invited  into  our  homes  for  Christmas  and  for 
the  cheer  that  only  those  in  a foreign  laml  know  how 
to  apjireciate.  In  turn,  our  boys  in  France,  England 
and  Italy  will  receive  invitations  to  share  the  Christ- 
mas-siiirit.  What  an  historical  and  jiictorial  op|)or- 
I unity  for  the  camerists!  A well-composed  group  around 
an  American  Christmas-tree  which  includes  French, 
English,  Italian  or  other  Allied  friends  and  visitors, 
would  constitute  a jiicture  of  inestimable  value.  It 
would  typify  the  great  international  Christmas  of  1918. 

A year  ago.  although  many  of  our  lioys  were  in  the 
service  or  had  gone  to  France,  we  still  knew  that  most 
of  them  were  unharmed.  This  Christmas  finds  us 
welcoming  home  scores  of  wounded  and  ]iermanently 
disabled  heroes.  The.se  boys  need  an  expression  of 
the  true  Christmas-siiirit  as  nev'cr  before.  In  homes, 
hospitals  and  convalescent-centers,  everything  that  a 
grateful  nation  can  do  will  be  done  to  make  our  boys 
feel  that,  despite  the  loss  of  sight,  au  arm  or  a leg, 
they  have  made  our  Christmas  possible.  If  they  had 
not  done  their  utmost  jiatriotic  ihity,  we,  too,  might 
have  known  the  whirring-sonnd  of  a liombing-plane  and 
the  destruction  of  onr  homes.  Camerists  could  have 
no  lietter  subject  than  to  visualize  for  us  all  the  1918 
s])irit  of  C’hristmas  as  it  fills  and  cheers  our  boys. 

We  must  not  forget  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  shijiyards.  munition-plants,  mills  and 
business  who  have  <lone  “their  bit,"  as  well  as  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  To  them,  the  sjiirit  of  Christm.-is 
means  as  inucli,  and  the  camerist  should  aim  to  por- 
tray these  faithful  workers  in  their  Christmas  celclira- 
tion.  d'ruc  enough,  there  is  nothing  siiectacnlar  about 
the  munition-worker  or  the  machinist ; but  where  would 
our  boys  ovcr.seas  be  without  this  force  of  men 
"over  here Here,  again,  is  emphasized  the  inter- 
national and  inter-.sectional  spirit  of  the  ('hristmas  of 
1918.  'rhose  camerists,  who  live  near  the  shi|)yards 
and  nmnition-iilants,  innst  know  some  of  the  workers 
and,  if  so.  I am  sure  arrangements  couhl  be  maile  to 
enable  the  camerist  to  obtain  a jiicture  that  would  not 
contlict  with  governmental  regulations,  I’erhaps, 
iK'Vcr  again—  and  I ho[)e  .so — will  the  camerist  (ind  the 
sulijects  t hat  now  abound  v Inch  dejiict  men  and  women 
working  leverislily  to  make  death-dealing  devices  of 
every  description.  Although  it  is  all  for  the  noblest 
cause  lor  which  any  nation  ever  went  to  war,  let  ns 
lio|)c  that  camei'ists  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  munition- 
worker  as  a subject  at  (.'hrislmas-t ime  next  year. 
Hence,  let  contestants  make  the  most  of  present 
exceptional  o|i])ort  unit  ies. 

In  the  homes  that  have  escaped  the  sting  of  war, 
the  ( 'lirist  mas-spirit  will  focus  upon  the  children. 
Whatever  their  elders  may  ha\e  sulfered,  the  chihircu 


should  have  their  Christmas-tree  as  of  old.  No  pict- 
ure— if  jiroperly  composed  and  exposed — has  greater 
anpeal  than  one  that  portrays  the  children  and  their 
Christ ma,s-tree.  or  any  one  of  the  many  events  of 
Christmas-day.  I do  not  remember  ev'er  to  have  seen 
a jiieture  that  portrayed  that  moment  of  moments 
when  the  Christmas-presents  are  about  to  be  opened 
and  the  children  are  beside  themselves  with  curiosity 
and  excitement.  What  a picture  it  would  make! 
-Vnother  subject  that  appeals  is  one  which  pictures 
the  tired  child  asleep  with  its  favorite  present  clasped 
tiahtly  in  its  arms  and  the  mother  leaning  over  the 
child  in  tender  solicitude.  Tho.se  camerists  who  are 
bles.sed  with  children  should  find  no  difficulty  to  get 
the  youngsters  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a picture  that  will  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  C’hristmas.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  children  are 
responsible  for  the  beauty,  love,  kindness  and  good 
cheer  that  radiate  on  Christmas-day;  hence,  pictures 
of  the  children  are  the  most  highly  prized  of  all. 

Grou|)s  around  the  Christma.s-tree  present  a difficult 
problem  to  the  camerist  at  the  pre.sent  time.  Virtu- 
ally the  only  .solution  of  the  exposure-question  is  in 
the  u.se  of  a fla.shlight,  aided  by  such  electric,  gas  or 
daylight  as  may  be  available  and  convenient  to  em- 
[)loy.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  Hash-powder  is  now 
regulated  by  the  government  and,  when  obtainable, 
is  expensive.  Unle,ss  the  photograjiher  is  “.stocked 
up"  with  fla.shlight-])owder  and  the  neces.sary  appa- 
ratus, his  only  recourse  is  a time-exposure  of  .some 
seconds’  duration.  There  are  nitrogen-filled  electric- 
lamps  that  yield  an  extremely  brilliant  actinic  light. 
If  house-wiring  will  iiermit,  these  may  be  used.  Like- 
wise, tho.se  camerists  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own 
home-portrait  outfits  ef|ui|>ped  with  electric  arc-lamp 
may  obtain  results.  Tlie  u.se  of  gas  is  virtually  out 
of  the  question,  even  when  the  ])owerful  W’elsbach 
mantles  are  used.  Delightful  indoor-genres  may  be 
made  by  daylight,  gas  and  electric  light;  Vmt  an  expo.s- 
iire  of  a fraction  of  a second  is  out  of  the  question  and 
that  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  ])hotograph  a group 
including  children  around  a (’hristmas-tree.  The  use 
of  flash-powder  will  lie  sorely  missed  in  this  respect, 
for  with  if  virtually  an  instantaneous  ex])osure  may  be 
made.  The  re.sourcefulness  and  originality  of  the 
camerist  will  be  put  to  the  test;  aud.  after  all.  that  is 
what  makes  these  competitions  eminently  worthwhile. 

Camerists  who  deciile  to  .seek  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
out-of-doors,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
Christmas  is  not,  and  never  will  be.  like  any  other. 
l''or  this  very  reason,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
porti’iiy  that  which  typifies  the  present.  In  due  course 
of  time,  we  shall  return  to  the  conventional  Christmas- 
days  that  we  have  known  from  childhood  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  camerist  should  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion on  tho.se  subjects  that  are  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow — forever,  ddiis  year,  the  streets  in  city 
and  country  will  be  tilled  with  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
have  come  home  for  Christmas.  .Vmong  them  will  be 
those  who  are  wounded  and  those  who  have  given  an 
arm  or  a leg  to  help  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. d'here  will  be  innumerable  opportunities  to 
])ortra\-  what  (,'hristmas  means  to  these  boys.  Some 
will  show  bv  their  faces  that  Christmas,  this  year,  has 
a.  dee|>er  significance  than  ever  before;  others  will 
anpear  I'are-free  and  filled  with  boyish  enthusiasm. 
'I'lien,  again,  there  are  the  Red  ( ross  nurses,  naval 
yeowomen  and  hundreils  of  women's  organizations — 
some  in  uniform  and  others  in  civilian  clothe.s — who 
are  among  us  this  (.'hristmas  aud  who  may  be  a thing 
of  the  |>ast  ill  another  year.  'I'lie  notilest  women  among 
them  all  arc  those  who  wear  the  gold  star  and  who. 
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despite  their  loss,  j;o  about  this  ('liristuias  on  errands 
of  mercy  and  good  cheer.  1 caimol  tell  coiitestanl.s 
how  to  get  such  i)ictures.  because  they  were  never 
obtainable  before.  Mo.st  of  us  belong  to  some  mili- 
tary or  civilian  orgainzatiou  devoted  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  we  kmjw  that  opportunities  exist  to  obtain 
the  sort  of  pictures  to  merit  the  favoral)le  allention 
of  the  competition-judges;  but  how  to  make  them — 
that  is  up  to  the  camerist. 

One  year  ago.  I wrote  the  following  sentences  in  this 
department  and  1 cannot  improve  upon  them:  "'I'o 
express,  pictorially,  that  which  lies  too  dee|>  for  wonls 
is  an  umiertaking  worthy  the  best  mental  an<l  physical 
effort.  .Uiove  all,  make  each  picture  speak  the  truth. 
Let  absolute  sincerity  govern  every  step,  so  that  the 
beholder  feels  and  appreciates  what  the  ( hristmas  of 
Itn?  (now  lOlHj  means  throughout  the  world.  I’ri/.e- 
winners  in  this  momentous  competition  will  have 
reason,  in  the  years  to  come,  to  rejoice  that  they  were 


enableil  to  portray,  in  a picture,  thoughts  which  thou- 
sands carrieil  in  their  hearts,  but  were  unable  to 
express," 

II.  lb 

Patriotic  Pictorial  Competition 

d'liE  pictorial  eomi)clition  anuouneed  in  the  ad\'er- 
tising-section  of  this  issue,  should  stimidate  every  eam- 
erist  in  this  country  to  produce  a striking  rec()rd  of 
any  one  of  the  many  scenes  suggestetl  in  the  announee- 
ment.  Tell  every  camerist  you  know,  of  this  unusual 
eompetilion,  which  is  o|)en.  without  restrictions,  to  all 
— amateurs  and  professionals  alike. 

The  cash  i)rize  of  $l.u()0  for  the  best  picture,  and 
filO.OO  for  the  seeonil  best,  together  with  the  honor 
and  satisfaction  to  help  I nele  Sam  a.s.semblc  lirst-elass 
permanent  reeiuxls  of  this  great,  «ar,  should  stimulate 
every  camera-user  to  get  busy.  I{emember  that  the 
elosing-ilate  is  Deeendx'r  I.I,  liUH. 


:!t. 


WATEK  HATH  CHARMS 
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Tiniil)  PRIZE  — OUTDOOR-GENRES 


The  jMissinji  Lens-Hood 

'I'lHo  iilil-style  portrait-lenses  were  jirovided  witli 
a front-hood,  the  length  or  <le])lli  of  whirli  depende<l 
upon  the  size  of  I he  ol)jective  or  lens.  lA'ii.ses  used 
ill  (iehl-work  also  used  to  ha.ve  this  feature,  whose 
ohjeet,  was  to  jireveut  extreme  marginal  rays  from 
reaching  and  passing  through  the  lens  and.  in  this 
way,  increasing  the  hrilliancy  of  the  resulting  nega- 
tive and  print.  'I'he  modern  lens,  ln'ing  eonsirncted 
with  a.  view  to  compactness  and  convenience,  is  not 
provided  Mith  a hood.  This  omission,  however,  iloes 
not  matter  when  a lens  is  filti'd  to  a.  camera  of  the 
liox-form,  hecanse  the  front  of  the  camera,  is  so  deeii 
as  to  act  as  a hood  and  tlins  prevents  the  entrance 
of  the  nndesiralilc  light-rays.  Many  of  the  modern 
types  of  jiortrait  nre-lenses  are  made  without  any 
hood,  and  in  that  case  the  careful  phologra|iher  ])ro- 
\ ides  one  which  he  improvises  from  a piece  of  stiff 
pa|ier  and  lilackened  on  the  inside.  If  such  an  ini- 


provised  hood  is  more  than  a few  inches  in  length, 
it  is  well  to  have  its  divergent  shape  made  so  as  not 
to  come  within  the  angle  or  view  of  the  lens,  other- 
wise, it  will  ohstriict  the  image  and  the  corners,  if 
not  also  the  edges,  of  the  jilate.  Tor  work  out-of- 
doors,  the  lens  that  is  attached  to  a view-camera 
can  he  temporarily  jirovided  with  an  improvi.sed 
hood  and  removed  when  the  camerist  is  through; 
hut  in  such  cases,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  angle 
of  view  of  the  lens  is  not  interfered  with.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  such  a hood,  regardless  of  the  outside 
color,  he  black  ou  the  inside.  M . A.  F. 

A Candid  Opinion 

l'’u/,zy(m,vpiinn — "Xow,  I want  yon  to  give  me  your 
candid  opinion  of  my  latest  picture,  old  chap.  " 

Friend  —"My  dear  hoy.  it’s  cpiite  worthless!" 

Fnz'/ygrapher  -"Yes,  I know  that;  hut  Fm  ilying 
to  hear  it,  all  the  same!  " 
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The  Carbon-Process 

It  seems  a pity  that  at  a time  like  the  preseiil,  when 
circumstances  are  so  much  against  the  more  ordinary 
photograpliic  processes,  so  little  is  heard  of  carhon. 
In  it,  tve  not  only  have  a method  which  has  an  infinite 
range  of  colors  and  surfaces,  as  well  as  a high  reputa- 
tion for  permanence,  hut  one  the  materials  for  which 
are  less  affected  by  war-conditions  than  those  for  any 
other.  The  extreme  purity  .so  neces.sary  in  paper  for 
silver  printing  is  not  required  in  the  carlxin  proce.ss: 
while  gelatine  of  suitable  character,  and  a long  list  of 
pigments,  are  still  obtainable  quite  easily.  Even  if 
the  shortage  of  potassium  compounds  makes  the  ]>rice 
of  potassium  bichromate  a high  one,  comparatively 
little  of  it  is  required;  and  that  little  can  be  replaced 
by  ammonium  or  sodium  bichromate  without  any  ill 
result.  Inileed,  some  workers  have  always  used  am- 
monium bichromate  as  the  sensitizer.  Carbon-i)rinting 
really  ought  to  respond  to  a little  judicious  pushing 
at  the  present  moment. — .1.  P.  and  P. 

The  Purity  of  Mounts 

Mounting  boards  or  papers  bought  from  a reliable 
firm  may  be  a.ssumed  to  be  free  of  any  deleterious  sub- 
stances; but  when  materials  that  have  not  been  made 
or  selected  for  jihotography  are  in  u.se  as  mounts  for 
any  form  of  silver  jirint,  some  kind  of  test  should  be 
made  of  them.  One  is  to  mount  a jirint  on  the  paper 
in  question,  cover  half  of  it  with  moist  blotting-jiaper 
— which  itself  must  be  of  the  kind  made  for  [ihotog- 
raphy.  as  if  it  is  impure  the  mount  might  be  condemned 
for  a fault  not  its  own — and  then,  putting  it  in  a print- 
ing-frame under  glass,  to  expose  it  for  a day  or  two. 
.Any  difference  between  the  covered  and  uncovered 
half  would  indicate  that  the  mount  was  defective. 
■Another  plan  is  to  cut  up  some  of  the  mount  into  small 
pieces,  to  .soak  these  in  distilled  water  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  to  test  the  water.  The  permanga- 
nate test  is  a good  one  for  the  jmriiose.  A solution  of 
potassium  jiermanganate  of  a faintly  jiink  color  should 
not  have  its  color  discharged  by  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  water  in  which  the  mount  has  been  .soaking. 
Such  a test  does  not  indicate  definitely  that  the  jiaper 
i,<  suitable  for  the  [luriiose — no  single  test  could  do  so 
— but  it  shows  that  the  most  likely  ingrerlieut  of  a 
harmful  character,  hypo  to  wit,  is  not  i)re.senl.  It 
may  be  noted  that  in  the  ease  of  i)latinuin  prints  there 
is  no  need  of  such  a test,  as  the  [)latinum  image  is 
quite  unaffected  by  any  trace  of  hyjio  or  other  soluble 
substance  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  mount. 

Phnlof/ra  phi/. 

Rectilinear  vs.  .Anastigmat 

Or  what  advantage  is  an  anastigmat  working  at 
F/8  over  a rapid  rectilinear  working  at  the  same  aper- 
ture!' asks  a writer  in  Photnt/raplip.  He  answers  his 
own  question  by  stating  that  this  or  some  similar 
f|uestion  ari.ses  often  in  the  mind  of  the  amateur,  who 
may  or  may  not  know  the  reply,  d’here  is  a marke<l 
advantage,  as  a comparison  sh<»ws  at  once,  because, 
although  the  rectilinear  works  at  E 8,  it  will  not  cover 
a plate  properly  right  up  to  the  corners  at  this  aper- 


ture unle.ss  the  lens  is  one  of  long  focus  comjiared  with 
the  size  of  the  incture.  As  we  go  further  and  further 
from  the  center  in  our  examination  of  the  image  given 
by  the  R.R.,  the  character  of  the  definition  ajipears 
worse  and  wor.se,  and  this  can  lie  remedied  only  by 
stopping  down.  This  is  not  a fault  of  the  maker,  but 
it  is  inherent  in  the  type:  although  some  R.R.  lenses 
in  this  respect  are  better  than  others.  Old  ones  by 
the  leading  makers  are  almost  always  better  than 
modern  ones.  An  anastigmat  of  any  quality  at  all 
should  give  perfect  definition  at  full  aiierture  over  the 
whole  of  the  jilate  which  it  is  intended  to  cover,  the 
only  nece.ssity  to  stoj)  down  arising  when  it  is  desired 
to  get  near  and  distant  objects  sharp  at  the  same  time. 
In  this  last  res])ect,  the  best  anastigmat  is  not  superior 
to  any  other  lens. 

Old  Gaslight-Paper 

In  advising  a correspondent  how  to  obtain  good 
whites  in  stale  gaslighl-|)aper,  the  Amateur  Photographer 
gave  the  following  directions:  “You  do  not  say  whether 
the  whites  of  your  prints  are  stained  or  fogged.  If 
stained,  the  cause  may  be  stale  or  contaminated  devel- 
oper. If  fogged,  it  may  lie  due  to  faulty  treatment  at 
time  of  exposure — i.e.,  allowing  too  much  light  to 
reach  the  unshielded  jiaper.  The  remedy  is  obvious 
in  both  ca.ses.  Two  years  is  not  an  unduly  long  period 
to  kee]i  gaslight-iiaper  in  good  condition,  provided  it 
has  been  kept  from  damp;  and  we  suggest  a further 
trial  with  special  care  in  handling  and  exposure,  using 
a fresh  strong  developer  with  a full  quantify  of  bromide. 
If  the  veiling  of  the  whites  continues,  in  spite  of  these 
lirecaution.s,  you  might  try  .soaking  a sheet  (in  the 
dark)  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a solution  of  one  grain 
of  potassium  bichromate  to  the  ounce  of  water,  wash- 
ing it  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  then  allowing 
it  to  dry  in  the  dark  before  use.  Stale  paper  can  fre- 
(juently  be  saved  by  this  treatment.” 

Softening  Hard  Contrasts  with 

a Daylight  Enlarger 

Users  of  the  cheaper  fixed  focus  enlargers  .sometimes 
find  that  their  negatives  are  somewhat  too  harsh  in 
contrast,  or.  in  other  words,  over-dense  for  enlarging 
liur[io.ses.  One  of  the  simjilest  ways  to  avoid  " chalk, \ " 
highlights  is  to  fog  the  bromide  pajier  slightly  by  strik- 
ing an  ordinary  match  in  the  darkroom.  .As  onl,v 
slight  fogging  is  required,  a better  plan,  in  I he  experi- 
ence of  the  jiresent  writer,  is  as  follows:  'I'he  bromide 
|iaper  is  exjiosed  in  the  enlarger  in  the  usual  way. 
d’lie  negative  is  then  removed  from  the  carrier,  and 
a further  verv  short  exposure  is  given  to  the  paper. 
This  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  contrasts  con.'-idcr- 
ablv.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  light  that 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  paper  without  the  negative 
will  be  much  more  powerful,  so  that  oidy  a very  brief 
exiiosure  must  be  given.  'I'he  bromide  paper  must 
then  be  develoiied  in  the  usual  way.  Now  that  the 
small  camera  and  automatie  enlarger  are  so  jiopular, 
many  workers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  of  the 
above  simple  method  to  deal  with  over-dense  nega- 
tives for  eidarging,  which,  however,  are  just  right  for 
Iirinting-out  paper  or  self-toning  jiaper. — Romsci/. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PIIOTO-ERA*  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

wN  lln 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.;50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  adverti.ses  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year’s  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

•S.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3|  x 5|  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared,  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsncci’ssfnl  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  rc- 
tnrn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  ]>rizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Puoto-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
liave  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and,  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  sei’ARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and.  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board, — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
iicneer.  Large  [)aekages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1918 

First  Prize:  Carl  G.  Brown. 

Second  Prize:  R.  L.  Cline. 

Honorable  Mention:  Frank  P.  Adams,  Matti  Antila, 
Al.  Ray,  E.  H.  Smith. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
b,y  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standard  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

Stained  Gaslight-Prints 

O.XE  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  gaslight  process, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  tendency  to  stain.  Even  a slight 
underexposure  will  bring  this  about.  .\ny  means  to 
remove  the  stain,  and  so  .save  the  iirint,  shonid  be  of 
interest,  and  witli  this  idea  T venture  to  describe  my 
own  method.  I’he  j)rint  which  is  staitied  is  first 
bleached  in  the  ordinary  bath  for  sei)ia-toning.  then 
rinsed  in  water,  and  finally  is  redeveloped  in  any  devel- 
oner  which  is  suitable  for  gaslight  paper.  The  bleach- 
ing shonid  be  enough  to  remove  the  stain,  but  no  more, 
and  to  avoid  change  of  color.  Xo  further  fixing  is 
laapiired,  but  I he  washing  should  be  carried  out. 

F.  X.  W.  R.,  in  .1.  P.  and  P. 

Removing  Hypo  from  Negatives 

Some  workers  waste  a lot  of  gray  matter  over  wash- 
ing negatives  to  remove  the  hypo,  when  the  thing  is 
simplicity  itself.  Use  plenty  of  fresh  water  —that  is 
all.  Less  hypo  in  the  film  is  eliminated  when  the  neg- 
atives remain  stationary  than  when  they  are  in  motion. 
When  the  ])lates  are  .soaked  in  frequent  changes  ol 
Fresh  water,  virtually  all  the  hypo  in  the  film  is  re- 
moved in  twenty  minutes;  if  the  plates  and  water  are 
ke])!  in  motion,  ten  minutes  will  suffice.  Hence,  it  is 
useless  to  rinse  the  negatives  more  than  twenty  min- 
ntes,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  when  prolonged 
washing  has  a tendency  to  .soften  the  film. 
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Christmas,  1918,  and  the  Beginner 

At  tlie  outset,  let  tlie  beginner  realize  that  this 
Christmas  is  different  from  the  one  a year  ago.  Not 
in  its  spirit,  but  in  its  practical  relation  to  our  lives. 
Certain  commodities  that  we  may  wish  to  give  to  our 
friends  are  “off  the  market";  others  are  worth  a king’s 
ransom  and  still  others  are  so  inferior — due  to  at- 
tempted substitution — that  we  would  not  give  them 
to  any  one.  Fortunately,  there  still  remain  many 
photographic  acces.sories,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  tyro, 
that  we  may  give;  but  in  .so  doing  we  must  use  good 
judgment  and  practice  the  strictest  economy. 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  likewise  admirable  j)hases 
of  the  war,  with  regard  to  the  ])hotograi)hic  industry 
in  the  llnited  States,  is  the  outstanding  fact  that  the 
industry  as  a whole  did  not  aud  doc.s  not  rai.se  retail 
prices  exce])t  as  justified  by  .sound  business-principles, 
to  which  no  one  could  take  exception.  In  no  case  has 
Piioto-Era  found  an  unwarranted  advance  in  retail- 
prices.  Thanks  to  this  excellent  situation,  we  may 
still  purchase  a camera  at  a reasonable  price  and  most 
accessories  to  go  with  it.  However,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  this  Christmas  is  not  like  others  that  we 
have  known.  In  no  circumstances  shouhl  a beginner 
who  owns  a serviceable  camera  l>e  given  another  one. 
Not  that  we  l)egrudge  the  manufacturer  every  possible 
profit,  but  rather  that  we  remember  governmental 
ref|uests  to  conserve  the  materials  that  go  to  make  a 
go(jd  camera.  If  we  give  a new  camera  to  a i)erson 
who  already  has  one  or  more,  we  are  dejjriving  some 
one — for  the  supply  is  limited — of  that  which  he  shouhl 
have.  Moreover,  we  are  using  up  valuable  material 
to  no  advantage  for  it  is  human  nature  to  use  the  new 
and  cast  off'  the  old,  even  if  the  old  is  serviceable. 
Hence,  let  us  do  our  camera-buying  very  carefully  this 
Christmas  in  order  that  we  may  give  to  him  who 
should  have  the  gift  and,  at  the  same  time,  uphold  our 
administration  in  its  efforts  to  win  the  war. 

There  are  many  accessories  that  are  still  on  the 
market  at  a reasonable  price.  No  amateur  jrhotog- 
rai)her  has  all  of  these,  and  a little  quiet  investigation 
will  disclose  some  item  that  he  lacks.  Perhaps,  one 
l)lateholder,  a pair  of  film-clips,  a film-pack  adapter, 
developing-tank,  changing-bag,  darkroom-lamp,  photo- 
album,  jar  of  paste,  white  marking-ink,  carrying-case, 
exposure-meter,  portrait-attachment,  box  of  dry- 
plates,  a dozen  roll-films  or  film-i)acks,  ray-filter, 
printing-frame,  gross  of  printing-paper,  developing- 
and  washing-trays  or  any  one  of  many  other  acces- 
sories will  make  the  difference  between  a “merry” 
Christmas  and  a di.sappointed  one.  Every  amateur 
photograjdier  should  realize  that  he  must  not  expect 
an  outi)ouring  of  photograi)hic  ecpiipment  from  his 
friemls  this  Christmas.  Instead,  he  should  welcome 
the  gifts,  such  as  they  are,  with  heartiness  for,  in  a 
measure,  his  deprivation  is  a step  toward  the  permanent 
destruction  of  the  cau.se  of  his  and  many  other  unpleas- 
ant exj)eriences. 

This  Christmas,  the  beginner  should  be  al)r(jad  early 
and  late  to  photograph  persons,  scenes  and  events  that 
will  never  oeciir  again.  The  fact  that  he  is  a begin- 
ner makes  no  diff’erence  whatever  —the  results  are 
w hat  count.  Even  if  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  how 
he  obtained  this  or  that  picture,  his  humble  effort  may 
ainonut  to  a masterpiece.  In  the  ilepartment  for 
advanced  workers  and  in  this  department,  1 am  mak- 
ing the  strongest  possible  ap])eal  for  amateurs  and 
lu'ofessionals  to  u.se  their  cameras  this  Christmas,  as 
never  before.  All  over  the  Cnited  States  and  Canada 
there  are  and  will  be  subjects  of  historical  and  pictorial 
value  that  can  never  be  duplicated.  New's-|)hotogra- 


phers  and  motion-picture  camera-men  cannot  be  every- 
where, and  it  therefore  devolves  upon  the  thousands 
of  amateur  and  professional  photographers  to  perpetu- 
ate pictorially  for  all  time  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Christmas  of  1918. 

Those  beginners  wdio  have  been  fortunate  to  obtain 
considerable  photographic  equipment  will  do  well  to 
make  an  inventory  and,  if  possible,  dispose  of  part  of 
their  “stock"  to  those  who  lack  the  necessary  items  or 
to  a photo-dealer.  There  is  a big  demand  for  used 
automobiles,  owing  to  the  partial  discontinuance  of 
their  manufacture.  Although  conditions  are  not  so 
drastic  in  the  photographic  industry;  nevertheless, 
there  is  a pronounced  demand  for  good  used  photo- 
equijunent,  including  standard  cameras  and  lenses.  A 
beginner  wdio  owns  more  photo-apparatus  than  he 
can  use  to  advantage,  should  note  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  discard  all  that  is  not  in  actual  use.  In  so 
doing,  he  will  not  only  render  a distinct  service  but  he 
will  clear  his  own  “stock  ” to  receive  newer  and  fresher 
goods  when  conditions  again  become  normal. 

Above  all,  stop  photographic  puttering.  By  that  I 
mean,  eliminate  all  desire  to  dabble  wdth  various  de- 
velopers, .solutions  and  methods.  Chemicals  are  too 
rare  and  costly,  these  days,  tf)  be  wasted  even  in  serious 
experimental  work.  Confine  all  work  to  the  practical 
])roduction  of  really  worthw’hile  pictures.  There  will 
be  time  and  opportunity  enough,  at  a later  date,  to 
resume  efforts  to  di.scover  “.something  different.” 

Beginners  are  urged  to  enter  the  Patriotic  Pictorial 
Competition  announced  in  the  advertising-pages. 
This  competition  should  stimulate  every  camerist  in 
this  country  to  produce  a striking  record  of  any  one  of 
the  many  scenes  suggested  in  the  announcement.  The 
cash-prizes  to  be  awarded  offer  a real  inducement  to 
beginners  and  advanced  w’orkers.  This  is  directly  in 
line  with  my  appeal  to  have  camerists  make  the  most 
of  present  opportunities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Christmas  of  1918  has  a 
very  unusual  relation  to  the  beginner.  It  should  be 
clear  also  that  the  beginner  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
imp(jrtant  factor  in  the  success  of  the  plan  to  obtain 
a comprehensive  pictorial  record  of  epoch-making 
events,  .\lthough  we  ask  him  to  discourage  thought- 
le.ss  gift-giving  and  to  practice  the  strictest  possible 
economy,  we  know'  that  we  can  depend  upon  his  hearty 
patriotic  co-operation.  In  the  years  to  come,  there 
will  l)e  untold  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  at  the 
wajrd  of  their  government  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers  of  the  United  States  turned  to 
with  a will  to  make  the  ])ictorial  history  of  the  war  a 
])ronounced  succe.ss. 

Perhaps,  no  one  thing  could  bring  home  to  the  be- 
ginner a keener  realization  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  photography  than  this  great  war-record  in 
the  making.  Think  of  what  such  a record  of  the  Civil 
War  or  of  the  Spanish-American  War  would  mean  to 
us  to-day.  Photography  never  was  simpler  than  it 
is  to-day,  and  by  its  very  simplicity  and  efficiency  it  has 
won  its  [iresent  commanding  position. 


Change  in  Our  December  Competition 

Owing  to  the  increasing  interest  in  genre-phot ogra- 
])hy,  we  have  decided  to  change  the  Flashlight  Compe- 
tition to  Indoor-Genres,  the  closing-date  to  remain 
December  31.  Our  competition,  Outdoor-Genres. 
ap])oars  to  have  aroused  widespread  enthusiasm,  and 
we  believe  that  a comiietition  devoted  to  Indoor- 
Genres  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  amateur  aud  jiro- 
fessional  jihotographers. 


Cutting  Dryplates 

For  some  time  to  come  tlie  present  liigli  price  of 
giass-plates  is  likely  to  continue.  The  snpi)ly  is  also 
conditional,  and  these  conditions  may  become  even 
more  onerous.  It  is  possible  that  the  suj)ply  in  the 
near  future  may  not  equal  the  demand. 

Tlie  professional  himself  can  help  in  .several  ways. 
One  way  is  to  use  smaller  i)lates,  and  enlarge.  An- 
other is  to  use  up  the  stocks  of  old  plates.  lu  both 
cases,  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  each  plate  into  two, 
or  more,  smaller  ones;  or  to  cut  off  the  edges  of  stale 
plates,  and  reduce  them  to  a standard  size  for  use. 

When  cutting  plates  in  the  darkroom,  several  diffi- 
culties are  encountered.  The  cut  plates  must  be  accu- 
rate sizes.  The  emulsion  itself  must  not  be  touched, 
or  finger-marks  will  inevitably  show  in  the  final  result. 

Grit  and  dust — mostly  in  the  shape  of  fine  particles  of 
glas.s — must  not  be  allowed  to  get  between  the  emulsion 
and  the  cutting-board.  The  tools  used  must  be  effi- 
cient, simple  and  strong,  as  the  plates  must  be  exposed 
as  little  as  possilde  to  the  darkroom-light.  .Vnd,  lastly, 
the  plates  must  be  re]>acked  .so  that  the  ])owdercd  gia.ss 
from  the  new  cut  does  not  get  between  the  plates. 
Tiny  fragments  adhere  to  the  broken  edges  of  the 
emulsion  unless  the  cut  is  a very  clean  one. 

The  writer  has  cut  up  a large  number  of  jjlates,  and 
the  following  description  of  the  method  evolved,  after 
numerous  failures,  will  be  helpful,  at  all  events  to  the 
novice.  A good  diamond  is  necessary.  It  <loes  not 
pay  to  use  the  wheel  substitutes.  A flat  cut  ting-board 
should  be  procured.  A small  drawing-board,  or  even 
a domestic  pastry-board,  is  very  suital)le.  A strii)  of 
any  simple  moulding,  with  a perfectly  straight  edge, 
should  be  nailed  or  screwed  near  to,  and  the  full  length 
of,  one  of  the  edges  of  the  board.  The  size  does  not 
greatly  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  big  enough  for  the  largest 
|)lates  likely  to  require  cutting. 

cutting-shape  should  be  made  for  each  size  of 
plate  required.  A piece  of  three-ply  wood  answers 
a<lmirably.  One  edge  shouhl  be  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  other  should  have  a small  screw  in.serted  edge- 
wi.se  near  each  enil.  If  the  piece  of  wood  is  cut  '4 
inch  less  than  the  size  required,  and  the  screws  |)roject 
say  a little  over  tg  inch,  the  cut  of  the  diamond  will 
be  al)Out  the  right  place,  but  exact  adjustment  may  be 
f)btained  by  means  of  the  screws  after  a few  trials  on 
a [hece  of  ohl  glass.  J?y  having  a piece  of  wood  for 
each  dimension,  accuracy  is  ensured.  Of  conr.se,  there 
are  ingenious  contrivances  for  adjustable  shaiK's;  but 
iKjthing  so  easily  made,  and  accurate  and  reliable, 
has  been  seen  by  the  writer.  Bore  a small  hole  in 
each  cutting-i)late,  and  keep  them  hung  up.  .N’othing 
more  is  neeiled  in  the  way  of  apiniratus. 

When  cutting  the  plates  kee]>  away  from  the  safe- 
light.  As  each  [jlate  is  dealt  with  put  it  in  the  shade 
or,  better,  in  a drawer  under  the  cntting-table.  Take 
two  jilates  and  see  that  they  are  film  to  film  as  origi- 
nally jjacked.  but  with  no  separator  between,  d'liis 
enal)les  them  to  be  freely  handled.  Lay  iioth  the 
plates  on  the  cutting-boanl,  put  the  sha]>e  on  top  of 
the  plates,  with  the  two  screws  butting  ag.ainst  the 
straight  edge.  as.  of  course,  also  are  the  [dates.  Now, 
make  the  cut.  .\  little  [jractice  on  ohl  negatives  will 
soon  show  the  best  angle  at  which  your  diamond  cuts. 
Turn  the  plates  over,  still  film  to  film,  anil  cut  t he  other. 

•Now  .separate  the  two  [)lates,  and  break  them  along 
the  cut,  without  breaking  the  film.  Fidd  u])  each  [ilate 
in  halves,  film  to  film  again,  and  leave  them  so.  nml 
inihrnkcyu  until  ready  to  load  them  into  [ilateholders,  or 
until  they  are  cut,  if  required,  to  a still  smaller  size. 
This  allows  free  handling  after  cutting,  [irevents  the 
films  from  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  keejis  the 
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newly  cut  edge,  with  its  danger  of  [lowdcrcd  gia.ss, 
sealed  idf  from  getting  lietwecn  the  two  plates. 

Some  of  our  |)late-makers  now  [lack  their  [ilafcs  in 
this  way  and  the  rest  ought  to  do  so.  d'he  sc[)araling 
stri[)s  of  [)a[)cr  u.sed  by  most  of  them  usually  affect  the 
emulsion  within  six  months  or  so;  and.  the  [ilates  not 
touehing,  the  edges  .soon  go  all  round.  The  writer's 
cx[)crience  is  that  this  method  is  about  the  worst  [>os- 
sible  way  to  [lack  [ilates,  with  a view  to  their  reaching 
a healthy  old  age.  f'ace  to  face,  in  actual  contact, 
with  film  unbroken  to  [irevent  rubbing,  is  the  li(‘st. 
If  our  [date-makers  would  occasionally  buy  and  use 
a box  of  their  few  years'  old  brand  from  the  village- 
store  they  wonlil  learn  something. 

'I'he  writer  regrets  to  record  that  his  ex[ierienee  is 
that  foreign  [dates  are  as  a rule  belter  [laeked  than 
Fnglish  plates — hard,  inqiermeable  black  |ia[ier,  ami 
double  outer-waxed  [ia[ier  for  each  four  [dali's.  in  the 
one  ease;  small  [lieces  of  common,  thin,  brown  [ia[ier 

three  bits  in  .a  box  of  twadve  [dales  bandy  big 
enough  to  cover  the  four  [ilates,  in  the  other  ease. 
There  arc  rare  exce[itions;  some  of  our  makers  1/0  paid^ 
thidr  [dates  consHent iously . .1.  ( lirilixli  Joiinial. 


\ (’.w.Mil.w  news[ia[ier  [inldisliecl  md  long  ago  the 
following  item;  Lost — camera  taken  from  seat  in 
t'olonial  ( hocolale  Sho[i.  I’rescid  [lossessor  will 
[dease  return  ami  a\idd  ex|)osnre. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  qmint  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence-  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


]’.  W.  U.  Transferring  photographs  to  watch- 
dials  can  he  done  l)_v  tlie  collodion  emulsion  or  the  car- 
hon  process.  But  as  this  rtapiiros  considerahle  tech- 
nical skill,  we  recommend  that  you  entrust  the  work 
to  a relialile  ex|)ert,  such  as  The  O'Hara  Waltham  Dial 
('o.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  who  would  put  the  i)hotograph 
on  and  make  it  permanent  hy  baking  it.  The  Carman 
,\rt-( 'omjiany,  79  Dearhorn  Street,  ('hicago,  do  fine 
work  l)y  the  carhon  transfer  process.  'I'he  cost  would 
he  $.'5. 00;  the  Waltham  firm's  charge  about  $9.00. 

R.  r.  A. — To  ensure  good  cloud-effects  in 
general  landscape-work,  you  need  both  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  and  a color-.screen ; one  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  Since  you  appear  to  [)refer  Seed  plates,  use 
Seed  ( Irthochromatic.  which  are  the  same  sjjeed  as  the 
Seed  ^2(l.\  you  now  employ.  Ordinary  land.scape-work 
does  not  recpiire  a screen  so  deep  as  your  10-time  screen. 

three-  or  four-time  .screen  would  l>e  ample  unless 
ah.solute  color-rendering  is  a csjnsideration,  as  in  the 
photographing  of  furiuture,  paintings  and  similar  com- 
mercial work.  Try  a Burke  fk  James  3-time  screen. 

II.  W.  S. — Taking  pictures  from  an  airplane 
requires  both  nerve  and  unusual  technical  ability.  The 
exposures  must  be  very  short  becau.se  of  the  great 
s])ccd  :it  which  the  airplane  travels  and  the  veritable 
Hood  of  light  radiating  in  all  directions.  .Vt  a greater 
height  than  about  four  thousand  feet,  .satisfactory 
pictures  are  almost  unobtainable,  as  the  i)articles  of 
water  aTid  dust  .susi)ended  in  the  atmosphere  atfect 
the  definition  of  the  ])icture.  A two-  or  three-time 
.screen  is  of  great  importance;  and  at  great  altitudes, 
where  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  intense,  a six-time  screen 
will  prod\ice  the  best  negative. 

r.  II.  S. — An  aplanat  lens  is  one  which  is  capable 
of  good  definition  at  a large  apert  ure,  because  chromatic 
:iud  si)herical  aberrations  have  been  sufficiently  cor- 
recte<l.  The  name  is  generally  applied  to  lenses  of  the 
ra))id  rectilinear  type.  Thea]>lanat  is  not  an  auastigmat. 

B.  ( '.  1). — An  unsymmetrical  anastigmat  may 
be  used  for  enlarging-purposes,  but  it  must  be 
reverscfl  so  that  the  front  lens,  which,  when  used  on  an 
ordinary  camera  is  towards  the  ilistaTit  object,  will  be 
towards  the  bromide  paper,  whereas  the  back  lens  will 
be  towards  the  negative.  On  this  basis  the  lens  will  be 
employed  under  conditions  similar  to  normal  use  in  a 
1X111101X1,  object  farthest  from  the  front  lens  and 

plate  nearest  the  back  lens.  If  an  unsymmetrical  lens 
is  ii.sed  for  enlarging-purjioses,  with  the  front  lens 
towards  the  negative  in  the  usual  manner,  the  fine 
spherical  correction  will  be  lost,  and  evim  a fair  result 
(Xiii  Im'  obtained  only  by  the  aid  of  a small  stop.  'I'he 
more  ra|iid,  the  greater  will  be  the  defect. 

•I.  M.  B.—  A rapid  symmetrical  lens  is  a rapid 
rectilinear  w it h the  front  and  back  combinations  of 
similar  coiistrnctioii  and  of  equal  focal  length. 

( . I'.  II  Photography  in  a warm  climate  such 
as  yours  is  iinxiriably  fraught  with  dilliciilt  ies.  even 
under  t he  best  of  condit  ions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  (xinse.  .\re  you  certain  that  your  plates  are 
fresh  and  that  they  have  been  |iro)ierly  stored  on  edge. 


in  a dry  place,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  humidity.^  If 
you  are  certain  of  this,  the  trouble  must  be  in  develop- 
ing them.  It  would  be  preferable  for  you  to  use  a 
special  tro]>ical  plate,  of  which  there  are  several  on  the 
market.  'I'lie  next  best  course  would  be  to  adopt  a 
special  trojiical  developer,  by  which  1 mean  a reducer, 
such  as  amidol,  which  requires  no  alkaline  salt  such  as 
ixirliouate  to  accelerate  it.  Before  developing,  place  the 
jilate  for  three  minutes  in  a solution  of  formaline — one 
part  to  sixty  parts  of  water.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
hardener  and  prevents  frilling  or  softening  of  the  emul- 
sion. Pota.ssium  permanganate  is  a good  eliminator  of 
hypo,  jirovided  the  solution  is  renewed  until  the  color 
is  not  (piickly  discharged  by  the  hypo.  I must  con- 
fess that  my  preference,  however,  is  for  a solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide — one  dram  in  five  ounces  of  water. 
In  this  solution  the  negative  is  ready  for  drying  within 
three  minutes  of  fixation. 

J.  M.  W. — “Transferotype,”  is  a special  kind 
of  bromide  paper  widely  used  many  years  ago. 
It  was  prepared  on  one  side  with  soluble  gelatine  and 
w ith  a specially-hardened  .sensitive  emulsion.  The  wet 
bromide-print  was  squeegeed  face  down  on  the  support 
where  it  was  intended  to  remain;  hot  water  was  poured 
on  the  back  of  the  i)rint  which  melted  the  soluble  gela- 
tine and  relea.sed  the  paper,  leaving  the  image. 

I understand  that  you  have  a formula  for  the  emul- 
sion-coating. but  want  a formula  for  the  soluble-coating, 
'rids  coating  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  double-tran.s- 
fer  paper  in  the  carbon-i)rocess.  A thick  coating  of 
gelatine  is  reqiured  and  this  is  olitained  by  two  or  three 
coatings  of  gelatine-solution  used  for  the  single-transfer 
paper,  no  hardening-solution  being  eni])loyed.  Prepare 
a Solution  of  gelatine — one  ounce  being  soaked  until  soft 
and  then  dis.solved  by  heat  and  made  up  to  twenty-five 
ounces  of  solution.  Gelatine  shouhl  be  applied  to  the 
|)a])cr  as  evenly  as  possible  by  means  of  a fiat  brush  or 
s])onge.  The  brush  shouhl  be  taken  first  along  the 
sheet  of  ])a])er  and  then  across  it,  and  finally  diagonally, 
so  as  to  avoid  ridges  and  rentier  the  coating  even. 
Second  and  third  coalings  must  not  be  applied  until  thi> 
first  and  .second  coatings  have  become  thoroughly  dry. 

II.  E.  E. — The  double  outlines  in  your  print 
causing  a lack  of  distinctness  are  due  to  dis- 
placement while  examining  the  .same  during  the  print- 
ing-process. You  should  be  careful  not  to  move  the 
back  of  the  printing-frame  when  lifting  a .section  of  it 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  printing. 

If,  however,  you  use  developing-paper.  then  the 
double  outlines  are  due  to  motion  of  the  camera  during 
exposure,  as  you  say  that  you  used  it  on  a light  exten- 
sion-tripod, and  gave  several  seconds'  exposure  with 
bulb.  'I'o  overcome  this,  use  a tripod  that  has  a wide, 
solid  top,  such  as  is  provided  with  a wooden  tripod, 
and  which  is  also  chea])er  than  the  compact  metal  kind. 

E.  W.  W.  “Bergheim”  and  “Bergheil”  are 
distinctly  different  names,  and  should  not  be 
confused.  'I'lie  former  is  a t.vpe  of  photographic  lens 
which  gives  a soft-focus  image,  and  is  made  by  an  Eng- 
lish optical  firm;  the  other  is  a style  of  light  and  com- 
pact tourist's  camera  maile  by  the  \'oigtlander  & Sohn 
()|)lical  fVorks.  'I'he  word  "Bergheil  is  a form  of 
greeting  ])opularly  u.sed  among  Swiss  mountaineers. 

E J.  G. — An  aplanatic  lens,  or  aplanat,  is  a 
lens  sufiicienlly  well  corrected  for  chromatic  and 
.spheriixd  aberrations  to  define  well  at  a large  aperture. 
The  name  is  now  usually  ai>plied  to  lenses  of  the  rapid 
rectilinear  type,  although  a speciid  lens  cxdled  a "rapid 
a.]ilanat"  (f',  (i.o)  was  introduceil  by  Steinheil  in  1893. 
'I'liis  somewhat  resembled  the  antiplauat  of  the  same 
maker  in  having  a.  ])ositive  front-  and  negative  back- 
lens,  but  consisteil  of  five  glasses. 


PRINT-CRITICISM 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Fhoto-Eea, 
367  Boglston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompaJiicd  by  a 
letter,  sc7it  separately,  giringfull  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


W ARREX,  A.  M. — Your  snapsliot  of  a very  siiiall 
boy  in  a dark  bathing-suit,  near  the  edge  of  a ])ond,  is 
a liap|)y  l>it.  Artistically,  it  lia.s  little  merit,  as  directly 
above  the  head  of  the  child  appear  a large  tree  and  a 
boat — producing  a perpendicadar  line  or  marked  dual 
interest.  The  tonal  effect  is  extremely  harsh,  the 
shadows  being  too  deep  and  the  highlights  too  bright. 
'I’his  could  have  been  overcome  by  using  a diluted 
developer  and  also  liy  printing  on  a softer  jiaiier. 

A.  K.  E. — "Morning  S]dendor,'’  evidently  an  effect 
of  sunrise,  is  well  spaced,  and  tonally  and  i)ictorially 
very  pleasing.  As  a composition,  the  ]ucture  has  one 
striking  fault.  The  di.stant  hill,  topped  by  a glorious 
sky.  and  itself  being  placed  over  a pond  with  a boat  in 
the  lower  margin,  would  be  quite  sufficient;  but  you 
have  spoiled  all  this  by  including,  in  the  near  fore- 
ground, a scow  loaded  high  with  barrels.  This  feature 
is  superfluous,  and  seriously  detracts  from  the  rest  of 
the  i>icture  which  already  contains  dual  interest,  as 
you  can  .see.  Eliminate  carefully,  on  the  negative, 
this  loaded  scow,  and  the  composition  will  be  simi)lilii“d 
and  inqjroved  materially. 

S.  II  J. — Protruding  ears  of  sitter  is  a matter  dilfi- 
cult  t(j  manage  even  by  professional  portrait-])hotog- 
raphers.  The  successful  artist  manages  this  |)hysical 
difficulty  by  turning  the  head  so  that  the  defect  will 
I)e  partly  concealed,  also  by  casting  one  or  the  other 
in  a deep  shadow  by  means  of  a screen.  15y  experi- 
menting on  a person  who  is  thus  ill-favored  -l)ut  i)ro- 
ceeding  tactfully  in  order  not  to  reveal  your  design  - - 
you  will  be  able  to  observe  the  best  point  of  view.  By 
lighting  the  head  strongly  from  a certain  direction, 
avoiding  diffused  illumination,  you  will  doubtless  be 
aide  to  .solve  this  iwoblem.  Please  make  a few  experi- 
ments and  send  them  to  us  for  comment. 

M.  S. — “Tlie  Path  to  the  ( )hl  Mill"  is  an  atlracl- 

ive  subject,  to  which  you  have  done  full  justice,  d'he 
only  exception  is  the  proportions  of  the  |)icture,  and 
the  halation  of  the  foliage  against  a ten.sely  while  sky. 
The  foreground  is  taken  up  by  a sunlit  j)alli  edged  by 
foliage  and  shrubbery,  and  leads  u])  to  the  old  mill 
itself.  For  this  reason,  the  distracting  and  .scattered 
mass  of  white  and  halated  foliage  should  be  modified, 
if  not  entirely  eliminated.  You  may  yet  be  able  to 
correct  this  disflguring  jjortion  of  an  otherwise  very 
pleasing  ])icture. 

H.  H. — Your  " Path  in  the  Woods"  is  very  attractive. 
I)ictorially  as  well  as  technically.  It  is  well  balanced, 
although  .somewhat  symmetrical;  but  the  objects  in 
the  extreme  distance  are  just  as  sharp  as  those  in  the 
foreground.  The  picture  should  have  been  focused  so 
that  the  most  distant  objects  were  less  sharii  than  those 
in  the  foreground — a gradual  decrease  of  sharpness 
from  the  frees  in  the  foreground  to  those  most  distant. 

R.  B. — Your  flower-study  shows  no  attcin|it  at 
composition  or  harmony,  the  white  and  dark  masses 
being  scattered  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
incture-space.  ^'our  jiroblem  is  a very  difficult  one 
and  shouhl  be  avoided  rather  than  cho.sen.  Why  not 
omit  the  ver\-  dark-colored  flowers  and  use  only  the 


white  or  light-colored  ones,  or  rice  versai'  In  either 
case  the  light  should  be  controlled  and  full  exposure 
given.  AAiur  picture  is  considerably  underexpo.sed. 
With  the  small  stop  you  used,  at  least  ‘•2.5  seconds,  or 
even  .‘III  seconds,  would  have  been  better  than  the  2 
seconds  you  gave. 

II.  FI.  W. — "A  Hillside  Path."  representing  the 
trnnk  of  an  oak-tree  at  the  right,  ami  a jiath  at  the  left 
with  light  trees  and  hillside  in  the  distance,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  composed,  lighted  and  broadly  treated.  I'lie 
values  are  very  good  indeed.  There  is  just  enough 
•softness  in  the  jn’int  to  yield  a very  pleasing  effect.  In 
[U'inting,  the  to]>  jiart  of  the  tree — which  extends 
above  ami  beyond  the  limits  of  the  picture-area — 
could  be  made  lighter,  and  logically  so,  as  the  branches 
which  cast  this  heavy  shadow  on  the  tree-trunk  are 
beyond  the  range  of  the  picture.  The  mass  of  foliage, 
in  the  iqiper  right-hand  corner,  near  the  tree-trunk,  is 
needlessly  black,  and  could  be  lightened  to  good  ad- 
vantage. With  these  mollifications,  made  (piite  easily, 
the  picture  would  improve  immeasurably  and  be 
worthy  a ]>lace  in  a photograiihic  salon. 

"All  ,\utunin  Morning"  is  very  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  "A  Hillside  Path";  but  contains  a nimibcr 
of  scattered  masses  of  lights  and  blacks,  thus  marring 
the  interest  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  .so  well  arranged 
as  the  other  siiliject.  and  not  in  the  .same  class  with  it  — 
from  a iiicforial  viewpoint.  You  have  certainly  a 
marked  taste  for  pictorial  composition,  which,  with 
more  study  and  practice,  will  lead  to  better  things. 

W.  II.  S. — Your  picture  of  oaks  in  diagonal  per- 
spective, made  in  the  middle  of  August,  is  very  gooil  of 
the  tree-trunks  themselves;  but  the  sunlight  on  the 
grass  is  dazzling  white,  without  any  detail  or  gradation. 
These  masses  of  white  resemlile  rather  pure  white 
snow,  chalk  or  sugar,  or  any  other  white  substitutes, 
but  least  of  all  do  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  grass. 

L.  A.  P. — Try  a Hexo  Xormal  instead  of  Hard  iiaper 
on  your  photograph  of  a stag,  and  you  will  like  the  result 
much  better. 

S.  S.,  Jn. — Of  your  .several  prints  “An  Old  New  Eng- 
land Homestead"  is  decidedly  the  best;  the  viewpoint 
is  good  and  the  |)ictiire  well  sjiaced.  also  the  sky  is  to 
be  commeiided.  Several  of  your  other  subjects  indicate 
overdevelo])ment,  with  con.secpieiit  chalky  highlights. 
You  will  find,  however,  tliat  the  ii.se  of  softer-working 
|)a|>crs  will  mitigate  this  defect  to  i|iiite  an  extent. 

.V.  .1.  W. — Your  ])hotograph  of  a jiainter  at  his  easel 
might  be  worked  ii|)  into  an  attractive  subject  by  en- 
largement on  a softer-working  iiajier  and  by  Irimmiiig 
off  the  straight  tree-trunk  at  the  right.  Possibly  it  may 
be  necessary,  also,  to  lower  somewhat  the  tone  of  the 
stones  along  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

.1.  W rnderexposiire  and  overdevelopmeiit  are 
the  faults  in  the  "Willow"  and  " Lake-\’iew,"  'I'lie 
negative  of  "Snow  and  Shadows"  is  apparently  too 
t hill  or  too  flat ; iierhajis  both. 

(!.  E.  ().  You  have  an  attractive  little  ])hotograph 
in  "Kenneth."  but  it  should  be  so  trimmed  as  to  leave 
a slight  sjiace  above  the  head. 

S.  .V.  Morning"  is  an  interesting  subject  ; but  a 

little  more  light  on  the  shadow-side,  with  conseqnent 
detail,  would  have  improved  it.  .Mso,  the  background 
is  somewhat  too  light,  and  jiart  icniarly  the  jiapers  on  t he 
desk,  evidently  due  to  much  too  intense  a light. 

E,  M.  R.  \^  bile  your  [irints  are  of  average  tech- 
nical quality  the  subjects  are  not  of  great  interest  or 
the  compositions  [larticiilarly  attractive.  Wc  would 
suggest  that  you  read  carefully  such  a book  as  I’oore's 
"Pictorial  ( 'oui|)ositioii " as  an  aid  to  the  selection  of 
subjects  and  the  comiiosit ion  of  ttie  siibjccls. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Successful  Criticisms 

"The  Spirit  ob’  Spring”  wholly  fails  to  justify  the 
title  arid  provokes  in  the  mind  of  the  heholder  a luim- 
her  of  nnanswerahle  questions.  How  does  a Dutch 
peasanl-girl,  with  clogs  on  her  feet  and  a inarket- 
hasket  on  her  arm,  find  herself  in  a typically  American 
wood.^  Where  is  the  path  to  or  from  market  which 
hrought  her  there.^  And  what  caused  the  rijiple  in  the 
water  at  which  she  is  gazing?  If  a fish,  where  is  it? 
If  a stone,  who  threw  it?  And  what  is  the  light  patch 
at  her  feet,  sunlight  or  a spot  on  the  negative?  And 
did  we  gue.ss  right  when  we  spoke  of  clogs  and  a market- 
hasket?  d'he  jihotograjiher  is  resiionsihle  for  the  last 
two  questions,  and  lack  of  harmony  hetween  the  lignre 
and  its  surroundings  for  the  others.  The  scene  it.self 
has  many  [lossihilities;  hut  some  of  the  water  in  the 
foreground  could  he  spared. 

Edgar  'P.  Zook. 

PiiE  figure  is  gracefully  [losed  in  a picturesque  .set- 
ting; hut  .so  nearly  C(|ual  in  softness  of  definition  and 
in  tone  are  figure  and  hackground  that  fhe  young  lady 
is  almost  lost  in  her  surroundings — excejit  for  hooil, 
collar,  apron  and  foot-apparel,  which  are  olfensively 
prominent.  'Phc  face  should  he  rendered  ninch  lighter 


and  the  dress  should  he  of  a lighter  shade.  The  re- 
flections in  the  extreme  foreground  form  distracting 
highlights  and,  in  removing  this  portion,  trimming  up 
to  the  point  where  the  shore-line  meets  the  left  margin, 
one  also  improves  the  line  composition.  The  reflec- 
tions of  the  feet  remain  and  should  he  suppressed.  A 
half-inch  can  well  he  spared  from  the  left  margin  of 
the  print,  and  this  trimming  will  restore  correct  pro- 
|)ortions  to  the  rectangle.  The  pleasing  highlights  of 
the  circular  rip])les  will  nicely  lialance  the  figure. 

Rorert  T.  Chadrour.ne. 

IIovv  did  the  model  get  thus  in  fhe  dejiths  of  the 
woods,  so  far  from  human  hahitation?  Did  she  come 
for  water?  Where  will  she  take  it  to  when  she  gets 
if;  and  is  that  a Dutch  water-pail  just  heneath  her 
right  elhow  or  a hundle  of  clothes?  Why  the  ripples? 
Dill  the  model  cau.se  them  through  an  idle  casting  of 
stones,  and  why  shonhl  she  do  this?  In  other  words, 
the  heholder  does  not  clearly  grasp  the  motive,  due  to 
one  of  two  things.  Phther  the  model  was  short  on 
intcrju'elation  or  the  jihotographer  was  long  on  over- 
sight. 'J'he  mass  of  highlights  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground piKS.sesses  almost  as  much  power  to  attract  as 
the  model.  It  can  he  penciled  down  somewhat  or 
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trimmed  out.  Tlie  trimming  sliould  take  .seven-eightlis 
of  an  inch  from  tlie  bottom  anil  one-lialf  of  an  ineli 
from  the  left  side. 

Fr.wk  Kixg. 

'Fhe  following  defects  suggest  themselves:  the  cir- 
cular ripples  are  unaccounted  for.  whereas  the  rellected 
sky  is  brighter  than  the  sky  it.self  and  is  somewhat  dis- 
tracting. With  the  exception  of  the  two  trees  on  the 
extreme  right,  the  lines  of  trees  are  too  strong  for 
balance,  and  one  of  them  continues  the  vertical  of  th(“ 
figure  out  of  the  top  of  the  picture.  One  feels  the  lack 
of  an  exit  and  must  in  the  end  back  out  of  the  picture. 
The  lines  of  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  model  make  an 
unpleasant  angle  with  the  reflection. 

The  picture  fails  to  express  its  title — how  many 
would  have  so  named  it  had  it  been  jmlilished  without 
a title.^  Technically,  the  work  seems  rather  good  and 
the  tone  is  very  satisfactory.  Why  not  trim  off  the 
top  and  bottom  and  make  a postcard  of  the  middle 
section? 

E.  II.  Smith. 

Covp;r  over  with  the  hand  all  of  the  print  below  the 
circles  in  the  water  and  you  have  a jiictnre  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  composition  merely,  is  not  bad. 
There  is,  however,  a suspicion  of  “pose  " in  the  human 
figure,  the  tones  are  too  flat  and  the  foliage  seems 


almost  to  touch  the  lady’s  shoulders.  The  object  ol 
a picture  is  to  convey  a message — a sim])le,  clear,  direct 
message.  Every  thing  that  confuses  or  perplexes  the 
observer  is  bad  art.  Remove  the  hand  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  print  and  you  will  .see  the  result.  The 
patches  of  highlights  add  nothing  to  the  general 
scheme  of  the  picture,  but  distract  the  attention, 
puzzle  the  beholder  and  weaken  the  “.story"  intendeil 
to  be  conveyed. 

E.  E.  Moksk. 

'The  lower  (piarter  of  the  ])ictnre  should  be  trimmed 
olf  by  a cut  through  the  upper  corner  of  the  rollection 
of  the  apron  to  remove  the  distracting  relleelions  and 
to  break  up  the  geometrical  centering  of  the  figure. 
'There  is  too  much  .sameness  to  the  tones  of  the  picture; 
the  figure  needs  a little  more  emiihasis.  'The  pur|)ose 
of  the  circular  ripples  is  quite  obvious — since  the  ligure 
carries  a basket  on  the  right,  or  throwing,  arm  llius 
destroying  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  |ueture.  'The 
two  trees  at  the  right-hand  margin  break  u))  the  pand- 
lelisni  of  the  frees  in  the  liaekground  in  a violent  manner, 
and  the  trees  above  the  figure  make  with  the  figure  a, 
line  which  divides  the  picture  into  two  uninteresting 
parts.  'The  best  feature  of  the  |)icture  is  the  .softness 
of  the  background  which  suggests  s])ring-lime  very 
well,  indeed. 
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In  C(jiitemi)latirig  the  work  of  Dr.  Kilmer,  the  con- 
iioi.sseur  is  tempted  to  employ  only  superlatives  to 
ex])ress  his  admiration.  Professional  portraitists  seek 
his  society,  for  they  recognize  his  suijreme  mastery  in 
photogra])hic  portraiture,  and  would  learn  from  him. 
Secrets  he  has  none,  for  in  all  his  writings  in  Photo- 
Er.v  he  lias  spared  no  pains  to  explain  his  method  of 
procedure.  Although  photography  is  his  hohby,  his 
arduous  and  manifold  duties  as  a medical  practitioner, 
increased  greatly  hy  exigencies  of  the  war.  offer  him 
little  time  to  exercise  it.  However,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  he  works  with  great  rapidity. 
Indeed,  at  such  times  he  seems  at  Ids  best,  for  the 
result  is  marked  by  striking  force,  spontaneity  and 
truth.  The  youth,  whom  he  has  here  jiortrayed — see 
cover  and  page  301 — had  just  finished  a boxing-bout 
and,  still  stripped  to  the  waist,  with  tousled  hair,  but 
sufficiently  reposeful  to  yield  a few  seconds  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  camera,  he  proved  a successful  model. 
In  the  fulness  of  [iliysical  vigor  and  manly  intelligence, 
(he  youth  suggested  to  the  artist  the  type  of  the  young 
sohlier  who  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world  by 
his  irresistible  enthusiasm  and  dauntle.ss  courage — the 
Yankee  fighter  at  the  Western  Front — “Young 
.America,’'  In  .solidity  of  construction,  plastic  beauty 
of  presentation,  and  expression  of  vigor  and  determi- 
nation. this  last  portrait  of  Dr.  Kilmer's  is  masterful 
and  compelling.  Data:  Evening;  Cooper  Hewitt 

light;  f .seconds;  S x 1(1  Eastman  View-camera;  18- 
inch  ^’erito;  E/.5.(i;  8 x 10  Cramer  Crown  ])late;  jiyro 
soda;  tank  <lev.;  direct  Artura  ]>rint. 

'I'he  chief  diarm  of  the  frontisjiiece  is  the  exiiression 
of  love  and  affection  of  the  young  mother,  which  the 
artist  has  inter]jreted  so  happily.  The  picture  brings 
to  the  mind  a biblical  theme  a.ssociated  with  the  birth 
of  the  Savior — an  event  soon  to  be  celebrateil  through- 
out Christendom.  Though  tlierc  is  a.  display  of  wealth 
and  luxury — the  very  antithesis  of  the  humble  sur- 
roundings in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem — the  feeling  of 
maternal  alfection  is  none  the  less  deep  and  sincere. 
The  ])icture  was  made  evidently  in  the  home;  but  this 
should  not  have  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  into 
the  ])icture  the  Ijaby's  elaborate  afghan.  Despite  its 
individual  beauty,  it  forms  a distracting  note  in  the 
otherwise  ]jleasing  composition.  The  form  of  the 
kneeling  mother  is  adorable,  and  the  illumination.  ]>ro- 
(hicing  true  tonal  values  and  delightful  gradations,  is 
the  height  of  technical  skill.  The  halftone  engraving 
was  coiirteonsly  lent  Fhoto-Eh.v  b_y  the  jniblishers  of 
the  .iiiirririiii  Aiiiiiial  of  Pholix/rii phi/,  in  the  1!)18 
e<lition  of  which  Mr.  Foyuter's  charming  i)icture  ap- 
|>eared.  We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Fercy  Y.  Howe,  the 
I'llitor  of  the  Amrririiii  .iinnial  of  I’holoi/ni pin/,  that 
the  1!M!)  edition  will  be  |>arl  ic\ilarly  attr.-ictive  and 
\aluable.  Data:  H x 10  ('aniera;  1^2-inch  ('clor; 

F/.a.O;  I’oynler  l’hot(j-Eamp;  8 x 10  Eastman  I’or- 
Irail  Film;  p.yro;  contaci  ,'irtnra.  Print. 

William  'I'.  Starr,  though  an  industrioiis  and  success- 
ful bnsiness-man,  belongs  to  a small  group  of  photo- 
liicforialists,  in  Porilainl,  Me.,  whose  members  vie 
with  one  allot  her  in  the  exercise  of  their  hobby.  In  the 
art  of  true  picture-making,  Mr,  Starr  is  excelled  by 
none  of  them.  One  of  his  strongest  points  is  harmony 
and  simplicity  in  comiiosit  ion,  as  manifested  in  his 


" Mid-winter,  " page  'JS.a.  The  theme  is  commonplace 
enough,  but  it  takes  on  freshness  and  interest  because 
of  the  intelligent  application  of  artistic  principles  and 
breadth  of  treatment.  Data:  Heavy  snow-fall;  De- 
cember 1,  1917;  noon;  vest-pocket  camera;  lens  at 
F/7.9;  1/2.5  second:  8 x 10  enlargement  on  Eastman 
Bromide;  M.  Q.  developer. 

Examples  of  H.  A.  Brodine’s  pictorial  work  have  not 
been  seen  in  these  pages  for  a number  of  years,  his 
camera-activities  having  been  curtailed  for  the  lack  of 
opportunity.  He  reappears  as  author  of  a helpful, 
])ractical  paper,  whose  value  is  enhanced  b.y  a series  of 
attractive,  well-composed  pictures.  Mr.  Brodine  has 
always  manifested  an  eye  for  true  beauty,  with  no 
inclination  to  coarseness  or  eccentricity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects.  He  is  very  successful  in  the 
artistic  assemliling  of  parts  and  masses  and  imparts  a 
spirit  of  refinement  to  his  interpretations  of  landscape- 
subjects  that  is  very  delightful.  These  characteri.stics 
are  disiilayed  in  a marked  degree  in  the  plates  that  are 
used  to  illustrate  his  remarks  under  the  caption,  “Pic- 
torial Printing." 

The  decorated  sketches  that  .accompany  Mr.  Harri- 
son's article  reflect  the  vocation  of  the  author,  which  is 
that  of  an  architect  and  designer.  They  are  rpiaint  and 
uniipie  in  character  and  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
writer  of  a pleasantly  imaginative  journey  into  “Fllf- 
land."  Data:  July,  10  .\.M.;  good  light:  Ansco  Yest- 
jiocket  (Ij^  X 2)^  size  film);  33^-inch  Wolleirsak;  stop, 
E/7.5:  3-time  color-screen;  1 25  second;  Eastman 
Ortho.  Speed-Film;  Metol;  Azo  contact-prints. 

How  many  times,  when  taking  a stroll  into  the  coun- 
try, on  a.  cold  winter-day,  have  we  not  ob.served  a 
gracefully  drooping  spray  of  scarlet  berries  relieved 
against  snow-covered  surroundings — like  the  one 
jiictured  so  skilfully  by  Alice  E.  Souther,  page  302. 
'I'he  barberry,  unless  picked  off  by  tlie  lingering  robin 
or  catbird,  clings  tenaciously  to  its  leafy,  prickly  bush 
and,  long  after  blighting  winter-storms,  remains  to 
gladden  the  eye — carrying  the  mind  back  to  sumptuous 
autumn-days,  months  before.  Data:  Indoors:  3p.xi.; 
5x7  t'enturv-View;  8-inch  K.  R.  lens;  stoj),  F.  S.  24; 
light  from  one  north  window;  20  .seconds;  5 x 7 Stand- 
ard Orthonon;  jryro;  conlact-])rint  on  ,\zo  ,V. 

But  defying  the  raging  storms  of  sleet  ami  snow,  yet 
rarely  succumbing,  bending,  but  never  yielding,  stands 
the  sturdy  oak.  Shorn  of  its  thick  and  screening  foli- 
age, the  proud  old  tree  reveals  its  structural  form — the 
.secret  of  its  strength.  'I'he  oak,  from  i\lr.  Olcott’s 
camera,  ])age  303,  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous 
Wayside  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass.  'Phe  original  print 
belongs  to  a series  of  photographs  made  by  Mr.  Dlcott 
to  illustrate  his  illuminating  article,  " Stormy- Weather 
Photogra])hy,''  published  in  PuoTO-En.r  for  February. 
Ii)17,  but  omitted  for  lack  of  s|)ace.  Data:  February 

1!)13;  1 P.M.;  ilnll  light;  5 x 7 Century  Camera; 
B.  & L.  7-ineh  Protar;  stop,  F,  10;  1/5  second;  Cramer 
Iso  lust.;  Rytol;  contact  Yelox  jirint.  The  exposure 
was  made  during  a drix  ing  snow-storm — so  thick  that 
the  Inn  (.seen  faintly  at  the  end  of  the  road,  at  the 
right)  was  scarcely  visible.  .Vn  umbrella  was  held  close 
above  the  camera,  and  suddetily  lifte<l  for  an  instant 
before  exposure.  'Phis  was  necessary  to  keep  the  drift- 
ing snow  off  the  lens. 


Were  it  not  for  tlie  title  ("Wistful")  the  pretty, 
hlack-eyed  little  miss,  i)ictureil  on  page  .‘5()a,  might  he 
assumed  to  evince  a degree  of  shyness  while  suhmitting 
to  the  ordeal  of  being  jrhotographed.  Mr.  Jordon,  a 
professional  portraitist,  has  certainly  produced  an 
engrossing  child-study,  in  which  he  displays  much  tech- 
nical skill.  Of  course  the  white  costume — white  from 
top  to  toe — had  to  be;  and  the  usually  disfiguring  light 
hair-ribbon  seems  a fitting  counterpart  to  the  "ankle- 
ties"  of  the  same  hue.  A little  "more  or  less"  would 
have  given  the  frock  and  footwear  the  benefit  of  a 
more  modulated  character.  The  Heshtints  through- 
out are  admirably  correct.  Data:  In  the  home;  Sep- 
tember, i P.M.;  light  (natural)  poor;  03A  ^ ^^2  Kast- 
man View-camera;  V2-inch  \ elostigmat  used  at  F/J..5: 
3^  second;  x 83^  Polychrome  plate;  Dnratol;  con- 
tact -Vrtiira  print. 

fieautiful  in  design,  poetic  in  sentiment,  delightful 
in  accomplishment,  epit(jmizes  my  verdict  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy's tlower-stndy,  page  .‘307.  The  artist  seems  to 
have  surpassed  herself  in  achieving  this  |)ictnre,  com- 
posed of  three  little  white  roses,  grouped  with  sweet 
simplicity  and  made  to  express  a tender  thought  which 
the  imagination  easily  could  :issociate  with  some  per- 
.sonal  .sorrow  or  bereavement.  But  one  shouhl  also 
a<lmire  the  eminently  artistic  (pialities  of  this  modest, 
but  ai)pealing  achievement — the  grouping,  lighting, 
spacing,  treatment,  which  merit  ailmiration  ami  study. 
Data:  April.  ]2.;50  p.m.;  sunlight;  .5  x 7 (iraflex  Cam- 
era; P.  & S.  Semi-Achromatic;  12-inch  focus;  sto)) 
F (i  .5  X 7 Standard  Orthonon;  tank,  Kastman  powders; 
contact-print,  Kastman  Standard  Rough  Bromide. 

Though  ma<le  recently,  the  portrait  of  the  young  girl, 
page  dot),  seems  to  suggest  the  period  of  the  daguerreo- 
type. largely  because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
the  general  i)ose  and  the  slightly  vacant  gaze.  It  was 
awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  a Photo-Ku.v  compe- 
tition devoted  to  home-])ortraiture.  not  long  ago.  ami 
is  prd)lished  on  account  of  its  (piaintness  and  generally 
good  (pialities.  Mr.  (fanlner  is  a capaVile  iirofe.ssional 
portraitist  with  a hobby  for  outdoor  genre-work. 
Data:  In  the  home;  January.  11  bright  light; 

8 X lit  \'iew-camera;  12-inch  I’lastigmat  lens;  stoj), 
F 8;  8 X to  Standard  Imperial  plate,  pyro;  '2  second; 
contact-print  on  .Vrtura  Iris  F.  rough. 

No;  the  noble  interior  of  Chartres  Cathedral, 
France,  is  not  by  Evans,  the  eminent  English  archi- 
tectural Photograiiher.  but  by  an  .Vmericau.  who.se 
name  we  failed  to  obtain.  Fortunately,  the  picture 
represents  this  magnificent  edifice,  not  as  it  was  before 
the  Huns  demolished  it,  but  as  it  is  to-day — intact  and 
inspiring  within  and  without.  J'his  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  few  great  ecclesiastical  monnments  in  France,  the 
one  at  ,\miens.  thougli  slightly  injured,  ranking  first. 
The  light  is  well  distributed,  and  the  massive  c()lumn 
in  the  foreground  forms  a substantial  balance  for 
the  rest  of  the  ihctiire.  Negative  made  on  Eastman 
Portrait-Film. 

Advanced  Workers’  Compefition 

The  lonely  vagabond,  pictured  by  I’aiil  Wierum.  page 
.‘3I.‘!.  may  well  be  said  to  be  "all  in.  " J'hc  feeling  of 
moral  indifference  is  well  expressed;  and,  as  for  his 
greaf  "sole  " no  prayer.s  or  excuses  need  be  offered, 
for  there  is  little  if  any  optic;d  distortion  in  the  left 
foot  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  its  mate,  it  is  en- 
cased in  an  ordinary  shoe  stuck  into  a large  rubber 
overshoe  (generally  known  as  a galoshe).  The  jJacc- 
ment  of  the  figure  and  the  general  tonal  effect  arc 
admir;d)le.  Data;  July.  .>  p..\i.;  medium  light;  No.  1 
S[)eciid  Kodak;  .‘S' a-inch  Zeiss  Tessarb-.;  stoj),  F 


Kodak  film  234  ^ J34'-  1/25  second;  tank-develoi)cd: 
enl.  on  ,\rtura  Carixm  Black,  Rough  Buff. 

Mr.  Phister  deserves  much  credit  for  choosing  so 
unnsiud  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  instructive  a theme, 
as  an  aspect  of  the  ma|)le-sngar  industry,  ])age  ;515. 
Many  ])eople  know  that  the  saj)  is  obtained  from  the 
tree,  Init  not  in  what  manner.  The  sturdy  trunk  of  the 
maple  and  the  relatively  dwarfed  figure  of  the  boy. 
form  a .striking  contrast.  The  general  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  highly  commendable.  Data:  March  17. 
11  bright  sunlight;  -f  x 5 (’entury  Camera: 

(>34->)icli  K-  K-  lens;  E.  S.  8;  Ideal  color-screen;  1 
second;  Standard  Polychrome;  ])yro;  enlarged  on 
\ clours  Black. 

The  element  of  originality  gives  Mr.  Zwarg's  genre, 
page  .‘51(i,  special  interest  and  charm.  The  .soft,  dif- 
fu.sed  illumination  is  very  ((leasing,  as  is  also  the  suc- 
cession of  ((lanes  and  the  striking  l((w-t<(ned  backgnnmd. 
There  is  no  imniotmiy  here.  The  attitude  ((f  the  b((y. 
as  he  allows  the  fine  stream  t<(  trickle  thnuigh  his 
fingers,  is  extremely  well  done.  The  values  and  the 
driiwing  are  eminently  true.  Data:  August,  5.3))  p.m.; 
bright  yelh(w  light ; -f  x 5 Premo;  334  ^ 134  l^oi'd  Graflex 
Plate;  ((yr<(-.s((da;  (l34-')ich  Planat((gra((h  lens;  st((((, 
\ . S.  8;  15  .sec((ud;  enlarged  (Ui  Artnra  Carbon  Black. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  (|uiet  (cistoral,  ((age  31!),  is  an  uncommonly  g<(od 
((icce  <(f  w((rk  from  a beginner.  It  has  all  the  a((((car- 
ance  ((f  mature  artistic  ex((erience,  the  genei'id  arrange- 
ment, the  setting,  illumimition,  and  management  ((f 
((lanes.  The  faults  are  insignificant  in  c((ni((arison 
with  the  ((icture  as  a whole.  'Phe  least  satisfactory' 
((art  of  the  ((icture  is  the  "busy  " f((regr((und,  altlKuigh 
the  reflection  (J  the  animal,  itself,  is  not  ((bjectiomdde. 
The  sky  with  the  ((oorly  drawn  foliage  ccnild  be  easily 
S[(ared.  and  its  reni((val,  by  trimming,  w((uld  give  a 
((icture  of  l(ctter  ((ro[(ort ions  and  siiu((lify  the  ((re.sent 
scattered  interest.  Or,  the  entire  bu'egrcnmd  could  be 
eliminated,  thereby  ((rodncing  a similarly  re((o.seful  ;ind 
well-ordered  C([in((((sition.  Data:  .\ugust ; no((n; 

bright  light;  -Vutogr;i((hic  Brownie  N((.  2;  R.  R.  lens; 
r.  S.  8;  I 25  second;  .Vu.sc((  S[(eedex  Film;  M. 
enl.  on  P.  M.  ('.  X((.  2 Brcunide. 

Mr.  Cline's  (u-ett.v  r((ad-view,  ((age  321,  is  hackneyed 
in  mrdive.  but  merit((ri((us  in  w((rkmanshi[(.  .\fler 
having  U((ted  the  remarks  yvilh  regard  t((  trimming — in 
"Our  Contribiil ing  Critics" — Mr.  Cline  will  eagerly 
reduce  the  bu’cgixHind  of  his  ((resent  ((rint  by  (die  inch 
and  be  delighted  with  the  instanlaneous  im((rovement. 
Data:  July,  2 p.m.;  bright  sunlight;  .\nsco  cam- 
era; (i^4-inch  .Modico  .Vnastigmat ; F 7.5;  sto((,  F Hi; 
(piick  bulb-ex((osnre;  SeccI  E.  Ortho.;  (i.vro.  tank; 
[irint  on  Azo  F,  Hard,  Medium. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  ((icture  offercil  this  mmil  li  to  our  coni  ribiil  ing 
critics  for  c((usideral  imi  is.  " (iame  of  ) 'heckers,”  by 
M . ( St  ill.  To  assist  at  a better  understanding  of  t he 
com(K(sil  ion.  the  following  data  are  sn|(|ilied:  8 x 10 
View-camera;  12'2-ineh  Wollensak  Ra[iid  Symmet- 
rical; slo().  F II:  flashlight;  10  grs,  \’ictor  Powilcr; 
8 X 10  Standard  (ti'thonon;  ((yro,  in  lra\;  contact 
( yko((rint;  devclo[(cd  wit  h < eleritas. 


I I IS  bad  taste  to  try  to  ca(iilali/.e  your  patriotism. 
,Vt  the  same  lime  it  is  foolish  to  let  anyone  think  you 
arc  a slacker.  -/ /ic  Sjiiiliilii. 
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A Prodigious  Appetite 

A DAILY,  piihlislied  not  far  from  Boston,  takes  Photo- 
Era  to  task  for  stopping  to  use  tlie  hyphen  in  words 
written  usually  as  two  separate  words,  ((noting  from  a 
recent  issue  of  our  (uililication  such  compound  words 
as,  focusing-cloth,  printing-frame,  fixing-liath  and 
drying-rack. 

Our  neiglihoring  critic  does  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  clearness  and  consistency,  for  he  must 
know  that  frames  do  not  jirint,  racks  do  not  dry  and 
cloth  does  not  focus.  Indeed,  his  very  issue  that 
contains  the  hypercriticism  commits,  in  large  type, 
such  an  odility  as  “New  Buies  for  Eating  Places.” 
Somebody  a|)pears  to  have  a prodigious  a|>i)etite. 

Aerial  Lenses  Eight  Inches  in  Diameter 

Photographic  workers  familiar  with  the  telephoto- 
e((ui[)nient  used  in  the  aerial  service  read  with  aston- 
ishment in  Mr.  Beebe's  article,  “Battle-Photography,” 
in  Scribner’s  Mayazine  for  October,  about  an  allied  air- 
(ilane  carrying  a camera  fitted  with  a lens  8 inches  in 
iliameter.  The  camera  thus  equipped  was  used  in  Bel- 
gium, and  did  some  wonderfully  effective  work.  Still, 
many  readers  were  extremely  skeptical  about  the  report 
of  these  big  lenses.  They  had  heard  of  4-inch  diameter 
lenses  being  used  on  aerial  cameras;  but  8-inch  ones.^ 
The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Editor  who  com- 
municated with  the  author  of  the  article,  and  from 
liim  obtained  a signed  statement  to  the  effect  that 
not  only  was  the  ex|)o.sed  inirtion  of  these  huge  lenses 
alone  at  least  8 inches  across,  Init  he  iiersonally  had 
used  the  cameras,  tiuis  equi(ipcd,  a number  of  time's. 
Here  is  a case  of  apparently  gross  exaggeration  that 
has  (U’oved  immaculately  true. 

Spoiling  Unexposed  Films 

d'liE  average  lady’s  handbag  is  a wonderful  thing — 
wonderful  on  account  of  the  heterogem'ousue.ss  of  its 
contents.  'J’he  good  woman  meets  an  aceiuaintance 
in  the  trolley-car  and,  among  other  things,  discu.s.ses 
vacations,  outings  and  visits.  Then  the  ((uestion  of 
kodak  ]>ictures  comes  u|).  “Good  gracious!  " she 
exclaims  with  a.  start,  “there  are  those  films  George 
gave  me  a long  time  ago  to  have  developed  and  I've 
been  carrying  them  about  in  my  handbag  ever  since, 
meaning  every  day  to  take  them  to  the ‘kodak-man!’ 
1 must  do  it  at  once!  ” Hurriedly  she  enters  the  shop 
of  the  |)hoto-finisher;  eagerly  she  o|)ens  her  hand-bag; 
nervously  she  digs  among  its  contents,  but  without 
finding  the  long-neglected  roll-films.  ,\t  the  polite  sug- 
gestion of  the  “kodak-man,”  she  carefully  turns  the 
bag  u])side  down  on  the  counter,  and  a.  coiifu.sed  mass 
of  articles  meets  the  aslonished  gaze  of  the  (>ro|)rietor. 
There  are  toilet-articles  of  every  description,  includ- 
ing smelling-salts,  i)crfumery  and  a box  of  ointment; 
railroad  and  car  tickets,  charge-coins,  eye-glasses, 
fomitain-iM'ii,  knife,  letters,  keys,  (Kistage-stamps,  li[)- 
stiek,  loose  change  and.  last  but  not  least,  three  sc])a- 
rate  roll-films  bearing  evidence  of  rough  treatment. 

" I ho|(e  they’re  all  right,”  she  says  apologetically,  but 
wilhout  remembering  how  many  times  she  had  rested 


that  .same  bag  with  its  sensitive  films  on  radiators,  cold 
floors  and  other  [ilaces,  at  home  and  during  her  many 
shopping-tours,  visits,  calls  and  auto-rides  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Virtually  unprotected,  those  three  little 
films  had  been  dropped,  knocked  about  and  exposed 
to  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  times  without 
number,  besides  keeping  long  and  close  company  with 
odorous  substances. 

The  photo-finisher  examines  the  rolls  doubtfully, 
saying  that  he  cannot  promise  satisfactory  pictures, 
but  he  will  do  the  very  be.st  he  can.  He  does;  and  the 
results  are  absolute  failures — fogged,  streaky,  spotted, 
not  worth  printing.  Will  not  the  ladies  to  whom  such 
errands  are  trusted,  exercise  more  care  in  the  future? 
I5y  doing  .so,  they  will  contribute  materially  to  photo- 
graphic economy  and  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Stained  Fingers 

Despite  the  many  known  remedies  for  the  removal 
of  developer-stains  on  fingers,  there  are  many  workers 
who  are  indifferent  to  fhe.se  evidences  of  darkroom 
activity.  I know  one  photo-finisher  who  does  not 
mind  this  digital  discoloration  in  the  least.  Noticing 
the  deploralile  condition  of  his  ten  fingers,  one  day,  I 
suggested  to  him  that  he  restore  them  to  their  normal 
state,  applying  the  sinqile  remedy  recommended  by 
an  English  worker — first,  potassium  iiermanganate  and 
then  sodium  meta-bisulphate.  “What’s  the  ii.se,”  he 
replied;  “no  sooner  are  my  fingers  cleaned  than  they 
are  stained  again.  Besides,  as  I go  about  a good  deal, 
I consider  it  good  advertising.  Somebody  will  make 
a remark  about  my  stained  fingers  and,  inquiring  into 
the  cause,  will  know  that  I am  a (irofessional  photo- 
finisher. It  hel])s  business.  Thanks,  just  the  same.” 

An  Unsuccessful  Snapshot 

The  hunting-.season  in  New  England  has  been  un- 
usually active,  this  year.  Many  who  enjoyed  the  sport 
were  excellent  marksmen;  others  proved  very  amateur- 
ish. Sam  Harris,  the  well-known  amateur  photog- 
rapher of  Greater  Boston,  took  advantage  of  the  unusual 
wealth  (jf  game  that  prevails  this  year  and,  one  Sat- 
urday noon,  left  his  desk  for  a fortnight’s  shooting  in 
the  Wilds  of  Maine.  Harris’  photo-albums  testify  that 
he  is  a good  shot  with  the  camera;  but  with  the  rifle — 
well,  that  is  a different  matter.  The  fifth  day  saw  him 
back  at  his  desk.  Therea.son?  “ Poor  luck,”  so  he  said. 
The  men  in  the  bank,  where  Harris  works,  tactfully  let 
him  alone.  One  day,  .several  weeks  after  his  unlucky 
experience — he  tells  the  story  about  himself  with  ex- 
hilarating frankness — he  was  delayed  on  his  way  to 
the  train,  and  found  it  necessary  to  use  a taxi,  d'he 
chauffeur  had  a rather  familiar  look,  so  Harris  said  to 
him;  “Excuse  me;  but  aren’t  you  Hoxie  Smith,  who 
was  my  guide  in  the  Maine  woods,  not  long  ago.''” 
“Sure  I am,”  replied  Hoxie.  “Then  what  are  you 
doing  here,  may  I ask?”  continued  Harris.  “Well, 
you  see,”  drawled  the  former  guide  and  evincing  a 
[)eculiarly  awkward  movement  as  he  took  his  .seat  in 
the  call,  “I  got  .sort  of  tireil  of  being  taken  for  a ileer, 
so  I came  to  Boston  and  took  up  chauffeuring.  It’s 
a darned  sight  safer,  I can  tell  you!” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


American  Work  and  the  Soft-focus  Lens  at 
the  London  Salon 

In  dealing  with  the  American  work,  the  first  ])oint 
that  strikes  the  oliserver  is  the  almost  universal  use  of 
the  soft-focus  lens  hy  American  ])hotogra])hers.  These 
semi-achromatic  objectives  are  tools  that  have  hitherto 
not  been  conspicuously  successful  in  the  hands  of 
British  workers,  although  here  and  there  a knowleilge 
of  their  right  nse  is  ajrparent.  For  those  who  are  iin- 
accpiainted  with  the  soft-foens  lens,  of  which  there  are 
several  examples  on  the  market,  we  may  descrilje  it  as 
single  in  form  with  a large  aperture:  is  corrected  for 
chromatic  aberration  almost  completely  and  partly 
for  spherical  aberration.  The  remaining  uncorrected 
faults,  coupled  with  the  large  aperture,  etialjle  it  to 
produce  an  image  possessing  a quality  of  its  own  that 
is  extremely  attractive  for  a number  of  subjects,  ami 
equally  objectionalrle  for  others.  When  focused  cor- 
rectly— a somewhat  problematical  and  not  to(j  easy 
operation — it  will  be  found  that  a fairly  sharp  image 
of  the  subject  is  formed,  surrounded  by  a secomlary 
image  or  hahj,  fuzzy  in  character. 

Used  with  <liscretion,  the  soft-focus  lens  produces, 
with  subjects  containing  a short  range  of  tones  in  a 
fairly  high  key,  and  including  a definite  highlight  or 
two,  a rendering  that  appears  to  give  the  subject  a 
roundness  and  modeling  that  can  Ire  iiroducetl  in  no 
other  way.  This  enveloire  of  light — it  can  be  described 
in  no  other  manner — is  demonstraleil  jrerfectly  in  many 
pictures  in  the  Salon. 

notalrle  example,  and  one  that  exemplifies  the  right 
use  of  the  lens  at  its  best,  is  .seen  in  the  |)icture  by  John 
I’anI  Kdwards,  of  (.’alifornia,  and  entitled  Beach 
Frolic,  " a small  print  that  might  well  be  overlooked, 
a group  of  children  running  on  a wide  stretch  of  sunlil 
sands.  ,V[)art  frcrin  the  e.xcellence  of  the  composition 
and  the  rendering  of  motion  that  has  been  .so  well 
caught,  the  whole  picture  shimmers  with  light  and 
atmosi)here.  Yet  at  a first  glance  the  casual  observer 
might  describe  the  [rrint  as  being  fuzzy.  more  care- 
ful in.spection  leveals  the  ])resence  of  the  finest  iletail 
in  the  children  and  in  the  rest  of  the  picture,  but  all 
surrounded  with  the  envelope  of  light  referred  to. 
One  almost  feels  the  warmth  that  is  so  well  suggested, 
and  one  knows  that  the  .sands  over  which  the  ripples 
are  creeping  are  hot  to  the  feet  of  the  youngsters.  This 
is  a triumph  of  realism  for  ])ictorial  photography: 
realism  by  suggestion.  \o  juirist  of  the  sharj)  focus 
"hard  as  nails  ' school  could  possibly  have  i)roduced 
anything  half  as  gof>fl  of  the  same  subject.  .\t  best  it 
would  be  only  a bright  sna])shot. 

Amateur  l'h(ilo;/raplu'r  aiiil  I’liologra phn. 

.\erial  Photography  with  Box-Kites 

.\  NKW  method  of  aihial  jihotography  being  leslc(| 
out  before  officers  of  the  general  staff  at  Washing- 
ton may  give  I ncle  Sam's  armies  in  trance  an  even 
more  accurate  and  dei)cndable  set  of  eyes  than  those 
[jrovided  by  the  photographic  section  of  the  air  service. 
.\t  present  photograi)hs  of  enem.v-lines  and  rear  works 
are  taken  from  air|)lanes.  .\irplane-photograj)hy, 
however,  is  both  diffic\ilt  and  dangerous,  for  where 


there  is  anything  worth  ])hotographing  the  enemy  is 
always  prepared  to  meet  attenq)ts  to  snapshoot  his 
ixisition  or  movements  by  conceTitration  of  anti-air- 
craft guns  and  by  fast  attack-planes.  'J'he  result  is 
that  many  ])lanes  and  aviators  are  lost  while  engaged 
in  photographic  work.  To  complete  the  photographic 
record  of  any  consideraltle  territory,  also,  many  ])ict- 
ures  must  be  nunle  and  these  carefully  pieced  together 
to  form  a com])rehensive  whole. 

The  new  method,  altliough  it  would  not  supplant 
entirely  the  necessity  of  airplane-iihotography.  will,  it 
is  lielieved,  enable  conqjrehensive  i)anoramas  of  the 
(lerman  lines  to  be  made  from  points  cIo.se  up  to  the 
trenches  and  will  cov'er  a field  virtually  closed  to  cam- 
eras operated  from  airplanes  or  observation-balloons. 
The  work  can  be  done,  loo,  without  subjecting  the 
)ihotographer  to  unusual  danger,  ami  the  oidy  eipti))- 
ment  of  value  that  might  be  lost  or  damaged  would  be 
the  camera  itself.  This  system,  developed  ami  <lemon- 
strated  before  army-heads  by  one  of  the  greatest  pho- 
tographic ex])erts  in  ,\merica,  involves  only  the  .sending 
uj)  of  from  four  to  eight  box-kites  to  form  an  aerial 
|>latform  for  the  camera.  These  may  be  seid  up  from 
odd  to  4,ddd  feet.  de])ending  on  the  extent  of  the  picture 
desireil.  J'he  camera  is  then  focused  for  the  ])roper 
height,  is  hoisted  and  is  o]ierated  from  the  ground. 
J'he  kites  may  be  .sent  u|),  in  fact,  from  front-line 
trenches,  the  photograi>her  and  his  assistant  working 
in  the  conqiarative  .safety  of  trench  or  dngout. 

J'he  camera,  built  for  this  work  carries  a film  ‘■2‘i  by 
.51  inches — the  largest  ever  used.  .Vt  a height  of  2, Odd 
feet  this  film  will  record  a ])anorama  extending  along 
a given  liTie  for  Iff  miles.  Prints  pre.sented  for  study 
at  the  war-college  here  were  so  clear  and  sharp  that, 
under  a glass,  objects  eoulil  be  idenlilied  easily  for  a 
distance  of  five  miles  back  of  the  base-line.  J'hese 
l)ictiires  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  ])resenting  a 
great  ,seop<‘  of  territory  all  in  one  print,  rcTiioving  the 
difficulties  and  inaecnracies  resulting  from  i)iecing 
together  snapshots  made  from  planes;  they  caTi  be 
niaile  from  points  of  vantage  clo.se  to  the  enemy-lines, 
and  the  necessity  of  riskuig  the  lives  of  valuable  avi- 
ators and  ex])ensive  airplanes  in  photographic  work  is 
greatly  diminished.  - .l/.»7'.s’  llVr/rb/. 

Photography  and  Shell-Shock 

PuOTOGH.Nl’ll V has  often  been  <lnbbed  "J'he  Cinder- 
ella of  the  .\rts."  She  has  now,  seemingly,  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  donned  the  garb  ot  nurse. 
We  have  been  iuclineil  to  this  o])inion  by  what  was  tohl 
ns  recently  by  an  officer  invalided  from  the  h'ronl 
and  suffering  from  shell-shock.  Lack  of  equilibrium 
in  mental  and  nervous  centers  charact erizes  this  es.sen- 
tially  battle  comi)laint,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  from  the  jihysicia n's  point  of  view. 

( )n  the  rcconunenda  t ion  of  a friend,  this  suffi'ring  sol- 
dier bought  a camera,  anil  in  the  neighborhood  ot  his 
hos[)ital  had  made  a variety  of  snapshots  of  interest, 
including  incidents  of  hospital-life.  J'licsc  lie  had  de- 
veloped, printed,  and  mounted  himself,  and.  further, 
had  made  a .series  of  lantern-slides  with  a view  to  a 
lecture.  J'he  mental  concentration  needed  tor  this 
employniciit  worked  wonders.  The  exercise  had  been 


sufficient  to  keep  liis  mind  and  nerves  steady,  with  the 
result  that  a fairly  si)eedy  cure  had  followed.  As  medi- 
cal nien  are  afjreed  that  lack  of  concentration  is  the 
chief  difficulty  to  overcome  in  most  cases  of  shell- 
shock, the  idea  of  taking  up  an  attractive  and  not  too 
difficult  a hobby  such  as  photography  is  worthy  of 
considerable  attention.  There  are  few  who  are  not 
likely  to  become  speedily  engro.s.sed  in  the  fascination 
of  snapshooting,  and  making  their  own  prints,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  realized  that  a useful  art  of  real  practical 
value  is  being  acquired  at  the  same  time. — A.  P.  and  P. 


' The  Americans  in  the  London  Salon 

lx  his  “Personal  Impression"  of  the  recent  London 
Salon,  [u'inted  in  the  Brifinh  Journal  of  September  27, 
1!)18,  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney  manifests  his  admiration  for 
the  work  of  the  American  exhibitors  in  the  following 
terms; 

“If  there  is  one  thing  that  strikes  the  customary 
\isitor  more  than  another  at  the  London  Salon  it  is 
that  the  Americans  ‘have  it.'  One  is  roused  to  ail- 
miratioti  time  after  time  before  ])rints  which  turn  out 
on  reference  to  have  been  sent  from  the  great  conti- 
nent. Why  many  of  the  stanneh  supporters  in  this 
country  slioidd  be  cons])icuous  by  their  absence  has 
not  been  explained;  but  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
‘the  old  gang,'  as  a (’armelite  wotdd  say,  that  the 
present  show  is  so  excellent  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  home 
su))port. 

Jt  is  i)ossible  that  aim.ingst  the  huge  stacks  of  un- 
hung ])rints  the  Hritish  contingent  is  quite  fully  rep- 
re.sented.  If  .so,  that  fact  s])eaks  for  it.self;  and  it 
beh<»ves  us  to  find  a reason  for  the  failure  of  British 
photographers  to  do  work  which  can  win  places  of 
honor  in  a British  show  organized  by  British  experts. 

A charitable  theory  would  be  that  .\merica  is  a large 
|(lace.  and  the  British  Isles  a comparatively  small  one; 
that  every  photographer  of  any  note  is  eager  to  be 
re|U'esented  in  Lomlon;  that  a small  proportion  of 
enthusiasts  in  America's  millions  would  be  enough  to 
sw;imi)  a huger  ]>roportion  of  our  enthusiasts  here. 

Personally,  1 am  not  sorry  that  it  is  so;  for  American 
work  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  virile,  trenchant 
and  un.sophistieated;  whereas,  in  later  years,  it  has  also 
been  less  im])udent  than  our  own.  British  work  has 
cerlain  very  oitvious  characteristics.  It  is  eon.scien- 
lious,  but  with  a sort  of  sheeplike  conformity  to  safe 
custom.  When  it  kicks  over  the  traces — which  I admit 
is  not  a custom  of  sheep — it  does  so  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  Its  developments  do  not  .seciii  to  be  on  legiti- 
mate lines,  but  are  sinq)ly  a mad  change  of  plan.  It 
lakes  a.  very  strong  man  to  work  out  his  salvation  by 
dogged  per.severance  on  prearranged  lines.  few  such 
strong  men  are  with  us  still  doing  slightly  finer  work 
every  year.  The  less  strong  are  always  in  a hurry,  and 
really  to  try  any  passing  ‘stunt ' that  will  whisk  them 
into  jHiiHilarity.  A fax'orile  resource  is  to  imitate  the 
.\merican  freshness  of  view;  lint  that  is  a tiling  to 
pos.sess,  not  to  imitate. 

d'he  .\meriean  is  really  a very  simple  person.  Mis 
method  of  approach  is  that  of  a guileless  child,  d'hat  is 
why  things  that  rutile  our  sense  of  pro))riety  in  .Ameri- 
can work  are  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  .American 
ailverl ising  iirocii vit ies;  but  in  the  cud  turn  out  to  be 
the  honest  efforts  of  c|uiet-spoken  and  very  modest  en- 
I Imsiasts.'' 

Strangely  enough  —and  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr. 
Tilney,  and  to  I lie  English  (lictorialisl  s whose  work 
has  had  no  more  ardent  admirer  than  I lie  ]mblisher  of 
Piiotii-Eh.v — just  as  lie  was  alioul  to  send  Mr.  d'ilney's 


tribute  to  the  printer,  he  received  a batch  of  European 
mail,  the  first  letter  being  an  order  (together  with  a 
money-order  for  4/  0)  from  an  English  photographer  for 
a copy  of  the  book,  “AVhy  My  Photographs  Are  Bad!” 


Please  Write  Your  Name  Legibly 

The  importance  of  writing  one's  name  clearly,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  business,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  .several  governmental  departments  require  abso- 
lutely that  the  signature  to  any  order,  document, 
requisition  or  communication  be  type'mrUten.  The 
necessity  of  this  ruling  is  obvious. 

Photo-Er.\  has  among  its  files,  awaiting  attention,  a 
number  of  letters,  orders  and  photographs,  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  entered  in  several  of  our  com- 
petitions. I nfortimatcly,  the  names  of  the  senders 
are  written  so  hurriedly,  or  with  the  intention  to  pre- 
serve a characteristic  signature,  as  to  be  entirely  illegi- 
ble— except  to  the  signers  themselves. 

Moral : be  reasonalile,  when  certain  of  your  com- 
munications remain  unanswered;  or,  to  ensure  atten- 
tion. typeqvrite  your  signature! 

Notice  to  Members  of  the  American 
Lantern-Slide  Interchange 

Ix  order  that  slides,  contributed  to  the  Interchange, 
may  be  returned  to  their  owners  promptly,  kindly 
notify  Mr.  <).  Reiter,  of  any  slides  you  may  have  in 
your  jiossession  or  slides  that  have  not  been  returned 
to  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

O.  C.  Reiter, 

2424  Penn  Avenue, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apologies  to  “The  Walrus” 

Ix  reading,  in  cold  type,  our  quotation,  “.An  English 
View  of  Photo-Profiteering.  " printed  in  the  October 
issue  of  Photo-Er.v,  we  read  with  consternation  that 
some  one  made  the  erudite  and  well-informed  writer  of 
“Piffle"  responsilile  for  the  following  statement;  “Do 
you  know  what  a sovereign's  worth  to  me  nowadays.^ 
.About  two-and-nine  (^.V,  instead  of  20,  sliilling.s).'’  The 
italicized  portion  is  an  ex[>lanatory  addition  and  a 
double  “bull."  Some  kind  and  helpful  soul  inter- 
preted “two-and-nine"  as  being  two  pounds,  nine  shill- 
ings, or  4!)  shillings;  whereas  two  anil  nine  (2/0)  means 
two  shillings  and  nine  pence — about  (iti  cents  in  U.  S. 
currency.  Our  apologies  to  “The  Walrus.” 

Chicago  Camera  Club 

'PuK  Chicago  Camera  Club  has  begun  the  current 
season's  activities  with  commendable  enterprise. 

The  latter  jiart  of  October  Mr.  \A  . C.  Rowley — who 
will  be  remembered  by  PiioTn-En.\.  readers  as  an  inter- 
esting writer  and  illustrator  of  camera-tours  in  Eurojie, 
before  the  war  -jirepared  an  interesting  travelog  for 
members  ami  friends  of  the  club,  the  subject  being  the 
Grand  Canon,  Yosemite  A’alley,  Southern  California 
and  the  ( 'anailian  Rockies,  and  illustrated  with  lantern- 
slides  of  Mr.  Rowley's  own  skilful  making.  The  color- 
ing, notably  true,  was  done  by  a local  expert.  The 
lecture,  it.self,  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Rowley. 

.An  exhibition  of  fifteen  superb  carbon  prints,  by 
William  ,A.  Guyton,  ,Ir.,  an  eminent  pictorialist  of 
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Chicago,  was  held  at  the  club  for  a period  of  four  weeks, 
beginning  with  October  15.  The  notably  artistic 
qualities  of  Mr.  Guyton's  work  received  merited  praise 
from  art-critics  of  the  local  press. 

The  club  is  co-operating  with  the  Los  Angeles  Cam- 
era Club,  in  its  interchange  with  other  camera  clubs, 
in  what  is  known  as  “IMy  Best  Print”  collection.  Tlie 
idea  is  a good  one,  and  should  prove  a great  stimulus 
to  all  camera  clubs  who  are  fortunate  to  see  them. 


Sample  Copies  of  Photo-Era 

Ix  the  past,  we  have  always  been  glad  t(j  send  sample 
copies  of  Photo-Er.v  in  response  to  requests.  To-day, 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control,  have  com- 
pelled us  to  discontinue  this  j)ractice.  In  compliance 
with  governmental  regulations  with  regard  to  paper- 
conservation,  we  print  enough  copies  of  Piioto-Er.\  to 
meet  the  demands  of  ])aid  subscribers,  photo-dealers, 
advertisers,  news-agencies,  and  no  more. 

Requests  for  sample  copies  cannot  be  honored  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  tw'enty  cents  in  stamps. 
Perfect  copies  of  Photo-Er.v  will  be  sent  i)romptly, 
postpaid,  in  response  to  all  such  requests. 

Sale  of  Halftones  Published  in  Photo-Era 

With  the  approach  of  the  holiday-sea.son,  there  will 
be  considerable  activity  among  ])hoto-j)ictorialists  in 
preparing  prints  for  Christmas  gifts  and  other  purposes. 
Many  amateurs  have  lieen  printing  some  of  their 
favorite  subjects  on  ])ostcards.  With  this  end  in  view, 
several  workers  whose  pictures  have  been  rci)roduced 
in  Photo-Era  have  procured  from  us  the  original 
halftone-engravings  which  they  are  utilizing,  advan- 
tageously, in  many  ways. 

One  amateur,  of  our  accpiaintance,  is  now  using  the 
halftone  of  one  of  his  successful  j)ictures  published  in 
Photo-Er.v,  several  years  ago,  for  the  puriiose  of  ilec- 
orating  his  .statif)uery  (full-sized  letter-heads)  together 
with  the  legend.  “Was  awarded  .second  ]>rize  by  Photo- 
Er.v  The  .\mericax  -Journal  of  Photography." 

If  the  halftone  block  is  the  size  of  a ])ostcard,  or  even 
smaller,  it  can  be  used  by  a good  i>rinter  in  the  prej)a- 
ration  of  picture-postcards.  If  the  block  should  be  a 
little  larger  than  334  x .534  (size  of  a ijostcard),  it  can 
be  easily  cut  down  to  the  required  size. 

Any  workers  who.se  pictures  have  ai)peared  in  Photo- 
Er.v  during  the  last  hve  years,  or  longer,  may  have 
these  perfectly  good  halftone  blocks  at  one-half  the 
actual  cost  to  us,  ])rovided  they  will  procure  them  from 
us  without  delay. 

Mountain-Photographs  by  Vittorio  .Sella 

The  photogra])hs  of  mountain-scenery,  made  by 
Signor  ^ ittf>rio  Sella,  of  Italy,  of  the  .\lps,  the  Cauca- 
sus, Equatorial  .\frica  and  the  Himalayas,  have  loTig 
been  celebrated  for  their  wonderful  clearne,ss,  brill- 
iancy and  accuracy.  Most  of  them  are  made  from 
great  elevations,  10,000  to  ‘2^2.000  feet,  anil  at  distances 
varying  from  several  to  7.5  miles,  of  course,  with  the 
aid  of  a powerful  telejihoto-lens.  Signor  Sella  gener- 
ally enqiloys  .several  large  eqiiiiiments.  8 x 10  and  1 1 x 
14 — making  direct  exposures — which,  together  with  the 
necessary  paraphernalia  and  accessories,  constitute 
heavy  and  cumbersome  loads  which  are  carried  up 
those  dizzy  heights  by  expert  mountain-climbers. 
Thus,  the  ordinary  expedition  conqirises  Signor  Sella 
and  a retinue  of  a dozen  carriers.  On  several  occa- 
sions, Signor  Sella  accomiianied  the  Duke  of  .Miruzzi 


on  mountain-climbing  expeditions  in  the  Himalayas 
and  Equatorial  Africa,  and  ])rocured  a large  number 
of  magnificent  and  valuable  negatives. 

.\l)Out  twenty-five  years  ago  the  .\p])alachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  of  Boston,  olitained  a large  collection  of 
Signor  Sella’s  photographs  and  exhibited  them  to  its 
members  and  friends,  when  they  created  a .sensation 
among  mountain-climbing  enthusiasts,  photographic 
experts  and  artists. 

Recently,  Signor  Sella  sent  over  gaO  of  his  choicest 
prints,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
guides  and  other  mountaineers  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  defen.se  of  the  .\lpine  frontier  of  Italy.  These 
l)ictures  were  disjilayed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  November  4-(i,  where  they  were  sold  at 
auction.  The  sum  of  .$600  was  realized  from  the  sale 
of  150  of  these  prints,  which  brought  $5.00  to  $30.00 
each.  The  rest  were  sold  at  the  rooms  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Alountain  Club  ami  yielded  a substantial  sum. 
The  total  amount  realized  from  the  .sale  of  Signor  Sella's 
photographs  e.xcceded  expectations,  and  was  proinjitly 
forwarded  to  Italy  to  aid  in  relieving  the  distressed 
families  of  Italy's  brave  soldiers. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

Owing  to  the  number  of  excellent  criticisms  sent  to 
Our  Contributing  Critics  de]vartment  this  month,  the 
rules  governing  criticisms  snbmitted  were  crowded  out. 
and  we  are  obliged  to  give  them  here,  viz: 

Many  of  our  pictorial  contributors  evince  .so  high  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  jiictures  in 
general,  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  help  develoj)  this 
valuable  faculty,  we  have  introduced  this  competition. 
It  consists  of  the  reiu'oduction  of  a photograph  lacking- 
good  com])osition.  To  him  who  sends  us  the  best 
criticism,  liefore  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month, 
we  will  send,  postpaid,  a cojiy  of  “Pictorial  Landscape- 
Photograiihy,  " by  Paul  Lewis  .Vnder.sou;  jirice,  $1.50. 
In  the  event  of  several  criticisms  (not  exceeding  three) 
being  .satisfactory,  they,  too,  will  be  awarded  co])ies  of 
the  book. 

The  succc.s.sful  re])lies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  picture  criticized,  will  be 
imblished  on  this  page  in  the  second  succeeding  i.ssue. 

The  subject  of  composition  in  landscape-photography 
is  one  tliat  interests  every  camerist.  Naturally 
more  exposures  are  made  of  landscaiics  than  of  any 
ot tier  outdoor-subject.  The  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered is  the  princijile  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  Mr. 
.\nderson  is  an  eminent  exponent  of  pictorial  photog- 
rajiliy  in  its  highest  .sense,  and  he  has  never  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  as  the  illustrator  of  his  Ijook. 


Non-Receipt  of  Photo-Era 

It  shouhl  be  unnecessary  to  remind  sub.scribers  ot 
Photo-Er.v  that  its  jinblisher  is  doing  his  very  best 
to  overcome  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  Never- 
thele.ss,  there  are  some  who  have  held  us  to  task  for 
the  non-reccii)t  of  Photo-E[{.\. 

W’e  take  this  oiiportunily  to  remind  onr  friends 
that  the  draft,  eiiidenhe  of  inlluenza  and  geru-i'al  short- 
age of  skilled  labor  have  affected  .seriously  the  jicr- 
.sonnel  of  our  bindery  and  its  mailing-dei)artmcnt . 
Des[)ite  every  clfort.  to  maintain  the  usual  efiiciency, 
inexperienced  workers  hail  to  he  rniploi/ed  to  replace 
those  taken  by  tlie  draft  or  bv  illness. 

Sub.scribers  who  fail  to  receive  their  copie.s — after 
liberal  allowauce  for  nim'l-roinie>tlioti--i<\ui\\\t\  write  us 
and  we  will  see  to  it  that  a ilu|)licatc  copy  is  niaihal. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Photo-Thrift 

Amateur  and  j)rofessional  photograpliers  are  just  as 
eager  to  lie]])  win  tlie  war  as  tliose  engaged  in  other 
activities.  Tlie  saving  of  time  and  material  is  vital. 
Piioto-Er.v  leads — more  often  than  it  follows — a 
worthy  cau.se.  In  the  j>resent  instance  we  believe  that 
Photo-Era  is  establi.shing  another  precedent.  Surely, 
our  readers  must  know  many  methods  whereljy  a sav- 
ing of  time  and  material  may  be  made.  Now  is  the 
moment  to  give  photographers  the  benefit  of  personal 
experience  with  regard  to  the  saving  and  the  economi- 
cal u.se  of  plates,  films,  developers  and  acces.sories.  If 
one  ounce  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  an  ounce  and 
a half — that  one  half  ounce  is  V'orth  saving!  If  the  u.se 
of  a I X 5 kit  in  a .5  x 7 camera  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage to  save  plates  and  developer,  we  will  welcome 
sneb  information  in  this  column.  Moreover,  to  show 
that  we  api)reciate  the  efforts  of  Photo-Era  readers, 
we  will  give  a six-month  snb.scri[)tion  to  every  contrib- 
utor whose  letter  we  consider  of  practical  photo-saving 
value.  We  hope  that  readers  of  Photo-Er.v  will  real- 
ize that  this  new  venture  depends  upon  them  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  a i)atriotic  effort  to  help  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional ])hotographers  save  in  every  way  po.ssible. 
It  has  a direct  bearing  on  winning  the  war  and  de- 
serves hearty  support  at  once.  Make  every  contri- 
bution as  l)rief  as  possible — not  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words.  Paper  and  ink  must  be  .saved;  and  we 
ask  contributors  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Now,  let  every 
reader  get  down  to  busine.ss  and  send  his  contribution 
not  later  than  the  twentieth  f>f  the  current  month. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 

To  THE  Editor  of  Photo-Era; 

The  idea  embodiefl  in  your  new  “ i>hoto-thrift  col- 
umn” is  excellent  and  it  should  be  of  benefit  to  the  en- 
tire iihotographic  fraternity.  In  common  with  many 
photographers  I have  been  obliged  to  economize  in 
every  way  po.ssible.  Trays,  e.speeially  the  larger  sizes, 
are  ex))ensive.  I found  that  a visit  to  the  kitchen- 
ware-department of  the  nearest  ten-cent  store  resulted 
in  my  obtaining  some  very  good  enamel  dishes  and 
|)ans.  The.se  I iiainted  carefully  with  a waterproofing- 
preparation.  As  soon  as  the  paint  was  dry,  I found 
that  I had  obtained  a very  serviceable  .set  of  trays  at 
small  co.st,  \'irlually  trays  of  any  desired  size  may  be 
olitained  in  this  manner,  ;ind  a visit  to  the  kitchenware- 
department  of  a large  store  is  a revelation. 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

Jame.s  W.  Stratto.n. 


Editor  of  Pho ro-'riiiiiFT  Colu.mn'; 

I am  an  amateur  camerist  and  expect  lo  profit  greatly 
by  reading  your  I hrift-cohmm.  1 ca.nuot  offer  any 
practical  suggestions  for  same,  but  think  that  my 
attempts  lo  helj)  economize  in  other  ways,  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  amateurs  who  are  situated  as  I am. 
I am  stenograiiher  for  a well-known  eomniissiou-nier- 
ehant  who  ajipreeiates  the  importanee  of  eeouomy.  .VII 
twine,  cord,  paper,  cardboard  boxes  and  nails  are  care- 
fully .saved.  It  amounts  to  a lot,  and  we  don't  nceil  to 
buy  material  with  which  to  do  up  our  iiackages.  For 


my  individual  part,  I save  all  full-sized  letterheads  and 
carbon-copies  from  accumulated  correspondence  before 
they  are  iliscarded.  Most  circulars  received  from 
business-firms,  banks,  charitable  organizations  are 
blank  on  the  reversed  side  and,  therefore,  are  also  saved. 
This  yields  us  a plentiful  supply  of  paper  for  my  car- 
bon-copies and  memoranda,  and  for  the  proprietor  on 
which  to  ])repare  his  “coiiy.” 

Besides,  most  of  the  incoming  material  (paper,  twine, 
etc.)  is  of  superior  (juality,  difficult  and  expensive  to 
[irocure,  nowadays.  After  it  has  done  service  a second 
time,  correspondence-paper  is  saved,  and  sold  (at  pres- 
ent iirice)  for  one  dollar,  or  more,  per  hundred  pounds. 

Re.spectfully  yours, 

Alice  IJ.  Bradley. 


Editor  of  Biioto-Thrift  Colitmn; 

One  of  the  mo.st  expensive  of  jihotographic  processes 
to-day  is  that  of  developing  enlargements,  especially 
when  using  a large  number  of  negatives,  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  tray  of  developer  to  be  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time  and  thus  lose  its  strength.  The 
expense  can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  if  the  two 
following  steps  be  ])racticed.  First  place  the  bottle  of 
ileveloper  in  a basin  of  water  of  the  desired  temper- 
ature. By  so  doing  the  temperature  can  easily  be 
kept  where  desired  by  using  bits  of  ice  in  hot  weather, 
and  hot  water  in  cold  weather.  Into  a small  sauce- 
dish  i)our  an  ounce  of  developer.  After  exposing  the 
paper,  immerse  it  in  water  of  approximately  the  same 
temperature  as  the  developer,  then  place  it  face  up- 
ward on  a plate  of  glass,  a piece  of  oil  cloth,  or  better 
still,  a shallow  tray.  Saturate  a wad  of  absorbent 
cotton  in  the  developer,  then  with  quick  strokes  swab 
the  face  of  the  pajier  and  keej)  on  with  this  process, 
frequently  re-saturating  the  cotton,  until  the  image  is 
fully  developed.  After  each  print  is  dev'eloped,  mop 
up  all  free  developer  from  the  tray,  with  another  wad 
of  cotton,  and  squeeze  it  over  the  sink,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  di.scolored  developer  left  in  the  developing- 
dish  to  discolor  the  succeeding  print.  This  method 
will  not  only  be  found  economical,  but  u.seful  for  other 
reasons  such  as  bringing  up  one  part  of  the  print  and 
holding  back  another  part.  Second,  u.se  strips  of 
jiaper  one  inch  by  two  inches  as  test-strips,  and  print 
from  the  most  important  part  of  the  negative. 

Spoiled  prints  may  lie  used  as  mounts  by  sticking 
prints  to  their  backs.  The  result  will  lie  flat,  heavy 
])i'ints  with  white  margins.  Discarded  negatives  may 
be  cleaned  by  immersing  in  a.  warm,  strong  .solution  of 
sixlium  snl[)hite,  then  wipe  dry  and  use  for  pa.s.se-par- 
touting  desirable  ])ictures;  or  they  can  lie  sold  to 
M.  W.  Carr  & Co.  of  West  Somerville,  Mass.;  or  if  large 
enough,  they  can  be  used  as  window-lights,  and  picture- 
frames.  I’lates  and  films  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
a good  exposure-guide  for'  it  will  save  many  spoiled 
results.  This  one  step  alone,  if  practiced  by  all 
amateurs,  would  mean  an  immense  saving  in  a year, 
for  the  best  of  amateurs  on  a vacation  are  bound  to  miss 
out  on  many  ex|)osiires  if  a meter  is  not  consulted. 

^ cry  truly  yours, 

Ceoroe  W.  French. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

Sitrely,  one  may  now  accej)t  the  fact  that  the  Lon- 
don Salon  lias  weathered  the  war.  Its  exhihition 
opened  again  on  September  14  with  an  exi’cllent  show 
of  ;?6.)  photographs.  If  the  judging  is,  iierhaiis,  not 
quite  so  rigorous  as  in  iire-war  days,  it  is  still  something 
of  a triumph  to  get  such  a collection  together  at  the 
jiresent  day. 

The  Private  View  was  held  on  Seiitember  L!  at  the 
old  gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  It  is  curious  what  a person- 


'rommies  at  \’ictoria  Station,  called  "'riie  Gate  of 
Good-bye,"  and  a tine  jiiclnre  of  two  survivors  from  a 
toi’iiedoed  shij)  in  an  ojien  boat.  “Put  how  does  one 
know  thisy"  the  reader  may  ask,  anil  the  answer  is  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  has  somehow  conveyed  the  impression 
so  con\incingly  in  the  attitmle  of  the  figures  as  to 
allow  no  delusions  that  this  is  a joy-trip.  Mr.  Morti- 
mer calls  it  his  iirojiaganda  work.  "However  did  you 
gel  iiy  " w('  asked  him.  but  he  was  not  to  be  drawn. 
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ality  of  their  own  these  functions  have,  and  how  little 
they  resemble  each  other.  I'liose  held  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  rather  under  the  shadow  of  the  war. 
and  they  have  made  us  realize  the  absence  of  many  old 
friends,  despite  the  etforts  made  by  every  one  to  be 
normal  and  optimistic.  'I’liis  year,  it  was  different; 
there  were  still  more  missing,  but  there  was  a eheeiw 
assuredness  about  the  atmosjihere  and  a readiness  to 
be  jileased.  In  spite,  too.  of  being  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  war,  there  is  much  less  [lietorial  evidence  of  its 
existence  than  in  the  other  three  exhibitions. 

Certainly,  two  very  striking  and  technically  perfect 
[irints  of  battle-planes  among  the  clouds  (official  plio- 
tograiihs;  came  in,  and  were  hung  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  Private  \ iew;  but  with  this  exeejition.  there  is 
little  sign  on  the  walls  of  Britain's  or  any  other  coun- 
try's “great  effort."  Even  Mr.  Mortimer's  sea-pict- 
nre  is  a [leacefnl  one  called.  “Safe  in  Port  " —a  haiijiy 
omen,  surely,  for  the  near  future.  Beside  this  and  a 
portrait  of  Lady  Carnarvon,  he  has  only  two  other 
exhibits,  both  a[ij)ealing  to  the  emotions;  a crowd  of 


The  exhibition  is  hung  in  the  same  way  as  last  year 
with  screens  down  the  middle  of  the  gallery.  The 
prints  were  again  .sent  in  uufranied  a labor-saving 
device  for  exhibitors  and  a labor-making  one  for  those 
who  hang.  It  was  even  worse  this  year  than  last,  as 
some  of  the  jiriuts  sent  in  were  not  even  mounted,  and 
this  when  mount  iiig-paper  is  sixpence  a sheet.  It  is 
on  the  whole  a good  show  and,  certainly,  an  iiileresl  iiig 
one  in  spile  of  the  dilficnit  conditions. 

Xatnrally,  many  well-known  names  are  absent  from 
the  catalog  and  a few  of  the  old  original  exhiliitors  have 
not  done  themselves  jiistiee.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  for  no  one  has  lime  or  o])porlnnily  now  to 
devote  to  making  pictures. 

Mr.  .Mex.  Keighley,  for  instance,  seems  only  to  be 
marking  lime,  and  his  three  exhibits  this  year  do  little 
more  than  keep  his  name  before  the  |inbhc.  His  work 
is  still  hung  in  the  jilace  of  honor  in  the  gallery  and,  iiii 
doubt,  when  peace  and  leisure  return  he  will  devote 
hini.self  once  more  to  his  beloved  craft  and  we  shall  .see 
him  go  ahead  still  further  in  ])holojraph,\-. 


The  satisfactory  tiling  is  that  there  are  plenty  of 
recruits  joining  the  ranks  of  photography.  Many 
names  one  had  not  heard,  two  years  ago,  are  now  under 
very  promising  work,  indeed,  one  might  say  under 
work  which,  in  its  cleverness  and  sureness  of  touch, 
has  already  fulfilled  promise.  And  one  cannot  help 
a sneaking  feeling  of  gratification  that  .so  much  of  this 
new  work  is  British.  It  has  always  been  our  vogue 
to  depreciate  our  own  efforts  and  to  think  that  no 
good  thing  can  come  out  of  England.  Now  we 
have  ]>roof  that  e\'en  in  photography  we  are  not 
.so  far  behind.  This  exhibition,  the  most  British  that 
the  Salon  has  ever  held, — necessarily  on  account  of 
transit  and  other  difficulties, — is  rather  a .satisfactory 
object  lesson  that  we  can  produce  some  good  and 
original  work  ourselves. 

Air.  Ilerl  lert  Lambert  is  a comparatively  new  name 
in  the  jiictorial  photographic  world,  though  he  has  been 
a well-known  professional  for  some  years.  He  has 
one  of  the  finest  child-studies  (“Alousie”)  in  the  exhi- 
bition. Ilis  “Cyril  Scott,”  too,  is  an  excellent  bit  of 
portrait-work.  He  certainly  had  a good  subject  in 
this  most  modern  composer  and  philo.sopher,  and  the 
pose  and  composition  are  exactly  right.  Air.  Scott  is 
represented  as  a visionary,  but  an  unbending  and  rather 
stern  one  without  that  flicker  of  humor  and  toleration 
that  we  remember  lighting  up  the  pictorially  austere 
countenance. 

I'here  are  nearly  forty  American  exhibits  in  the  show, 
the  majority  coming  from  California.  This  is  a re- 
markably good  proportion,  considering  how  Americans’ 
energies  are  being  concentrated  on  war-work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  freight.  Photographic 
prints  cannot  expect  to  vie  in  importance  with  men 
and  food! 

That  these  were  got  through  in  time  is  a matter  of 
congratulation.  It  meant  some  work  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibition-organizers,  but  they  certainly  help  to 
complete  the  show.  AVe  found  ourselves  <lwelling  on 
many  of  them  with  keen  enjoyment — “Solitude,”  by 
Mr.  .Anson  Herrick,  of  San  Francisco,  and  “The  Beach 
in  the  Cove,”  by  Air.  John  Paul  Edwards,  of  Sacra- 
mento, are  two  very  pleasant  memories. 

We  have  yet  another  exhilntion  of  war-photographs 
open  in  London  at  the  Alendoza  Galleries,  Old  Bond 
Street.  This  show,  wliich  is  free  to  the  public,  is  of 
Italian  i)h()tographs.  Every  pha.se  of  the  difficult 
campaign  carried  on  in  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Italy  against  the  .Austrians  is  illustrated.  There  are 
l)ictures  of  such  novel  features  in  warfare  as  the  Tele- 
ferica,  an  over-head  cable  by  which  men,  gvins,  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  are  taken  up  the  mountaius. 
.Alpine  dogs  at  work  in  sledges,  soldiers  on  skiis,  and 
ladders  up  sheer  ]>reci])ices,  and  other  reminders  of 
the  arduous  and  difficult  campaign  in  the  mountains. 
One  of  the  most  [jersonal  and  interesting  touches  in 
the  whole  show  is  a idiotograph  of  the  city  of  A ienna 
nuide  by  Alajor  D'.Aiinunzio  from  the  air  during  a raid, 
presumably  one  of  the  ])eacefnl  ones  when  propaganda 
leallets,  instead  <if  bombs,  were  distributed. 

.As  showing  the  ingenuity  of  the  Germans  and  the 
straits  to  which  they  are  reduced  through  the  absence 
of  raw  materials,  the  captures  of  weirbing  anil  cord 
recently  taken  by  the  British  are  interesting.  Samples 
of  these  materials  which  are  made  entirely  of  jiaper 
have  reached  us  direct  from  France,  and,  although 
perhaps  they  do  not  fall  strictly  in  our  province  as 
photograjihic  recorders,  it  is  j)o.ssible  that  readers  of 
Piiot(i-Ek.\  may  be  interested  to  sec  what  they  are 
like,  for  which  reason  we  have  made  a photograph  of 
them  and  enclose  a cojiy  with  this  letter.  The  picture 
shows  the  specimens  rather  more  than  half  life  size,  and 


it  will  be  noted  that  the  webbing  has  been  unraveled 
at  one  corner  exposing  the  flat  strands  of  paper  of  which 
it  is  made.  The  material  seemed  strong  and  firm 
enough  for  any  purpo.se;  but  was  not  tested  in  water. 
Its  probable  use  was  for  machine-gun  bands  and  girths; 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  a wet  winter  would  put 
a very  heavy  strain  on  it  as  it  cannot  be  as  strong  as 
if  made  from  hemp.  The  webbing  was  ornamented 
with  a violet  strand  woven  in  near  each  edge;  this, 
however,  does  not  show  in  the  photogra])h  as  we  had 
not  an  orthochromatic  plate  to  hand  when  the  photo- 
graph was  made. 

AA’ith  the  threat  of  the  rationing  of  photographic 
I)lates  ever  before  our  minds,  we  have  had  occasion 
lately  to  make  some  experiments  in  the  saving  of 
material.  Some  little  children  required  immortalizing 
(photographically,  of  course)  and,  as  is  our  method,  we 
required  to  make  fairly  exhaustive  studies;  but  this 
means  many  plates.  Consequently,  quarter-plate  size 
was  used  instead  of  the  usual  half-plate,  and  finished 
prints  were  obtained  by  enlarging  to  half-plate. 
Thanks  to  the  variety  of  bromide  paper,  now  to  be 
obtained,  the  results  were  virtually  identical  with  our 
old  direct  prints:  there  was  somewhat  more  trouble, 
but  the  saving  in  expense  was  considerable,  as  many 
dozens  of  plates  were  used. 

Flashlights  in  the  Studio 

Although  “smokeless”  flashpowders  have  been  ad- 
vertised, from  time  to  time — states  the  British  Journal 
— we  are  afraid  that  the  description  is  far  from  accu- 
rate, for  with  the  best  of  them  the  atmosphere  of  an 
ordinary  studio  would  be  unbearable  after,  say,  four 
flashes  in  rapid  succession,  and  long  after  the  air  was 
breathable  again  there  would  be  enough  smoke  left  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  making  a bright  negative.  We 
must,  therefore,  find  some  method  to  evade  this  nui- 
sance, and  this  is  best  done  by  firing  the  flash  in  a closed 
receptacle,  so  that  the  smoke  never  enters  the  studio. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  making  a cabinet,  with  a 
tube  or  chimney  communicating  with  the  open  air,  or 
by  firing  the  flash  outside  the  studio-window.  The 
latter  is  perhajrs  the  better  course,  as  the  floor-space 
of  the  studio  is  not  encroached  upon,  although  the  neces- 
sity for  a cabinet  is  not  removefl,  as  not  only  is  a re- 
flector behind  the  light  very  desirable,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  flash  to  prevent  annoyance  to  the 
neighbors.  X light  wooden  or  iron  box  about  three 
feet  sipiare  on  the  front  and  twenty  inches  deep  may 
be  hung  clo.se  under  the  eaves  of  the  studio,  and  this, 
furnished  with  a pan  and  igniting-device,  is  all  that  is 
needed.  If  of  wood,  the  interior  and  exterior  should 
be  thickly  coated  with  whitewash.  The  top  of  the  box 
should  have  a six-inch  hole  to  allow  the  smoke  to 
escape,  this  being  covered  with  a lid  supported  on 
blocks  to  keep  the  rain  out;  a pane  of  glass  should  be 
made  to  hinge  or  move  otherwi.se,  .so  that  the  lamp  can 
be  recharged  from  the  inside  of  the  studio.  A cabinet 
for  inside  use  may  lie  made  on  the  model  of  a “Punch 
and  Judy"  show,  a light  wooden  framework  being 
covered  with  canvas  which  is  well  whitewashed  on 
both  sides;  the  proscenium  opening,  which  should 
come  lower  down  than  in  the  gennine  article,  is  cov- 
ered with  close  muslin  or  nain.sook,  which  should  be 
saturated  with  alum  or  tungstate  of  .soda.  The  chim- 
ney may  be  of  card  if  straight  or  of  calico  sewn  over 
a spiral  wire,  the  outlet  end  being  carried  into  the 
open  air  by  any  convenient  route.  In  these  days  of 
electricity,  flashlight  is  not  often  used  in  regular  studio- 
work,  but  there  are  many  working  in  camps  or  villages 
to  whom  it  is  a necessity  for  winter-work. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  Make  Rare  Chemicals 

When  the  allied  planes  attack  IMannheini,  the  point 
at  which  they  aim  to  drop  their  bombs  is  the  great 
Baden  dye-works  just  outside  the  city.  This  is  the 
largest  dye-works  in  Germany  and  has  been  converted 
very  largely  from  its  original  purpose  to  the  manu- 
facture of  high  explosives  and  poison  gases.  It  was 
because  the  manufacturers  of  dyes  had  availalile  a 
large  force  of  research  chemists  that  Germany  was  able 
to  produce  so  quickly  the  explosives  and  the  poi.son 
gases  for  the  war.  This  was  an  important  part  of 
Germany’s  plan  of  preparedness. 

The  mobilization  of  the  largest  force  of  chemists  in 
the  world  at  Washington  for  work  on  poison  gases 
shows  how  vital  research  in  organic  chemistry  is  at  the 
present  time.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  German 
research  chemists  before  the  war  was  the  possession  of 
a ready  source  of  the  chemicals  from  which  their  work 
could  be  started,  the  production  of  these  rare  chemical 
reagents  being  a monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a few  Ger- 
man firms.  With  the  cutting  off  of  the  German  supply, 
it  became  necessary  for  American  research  chemists  to 
make  their  own  chemicals  for  research-work.  This 
occasioned  delays  in  important  work — delays  which 
could  be  lessened  to  a small  extent  only  by  the  efforts 
of  our  universities,  a few  of  which  came  forward. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  chemists  of  this 
country  may  for  all  time  be  independent  of  German 
chemists  and  their  products,  and  may  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  chemicals  necessary  for  such  re- 
search-work  as  this  war  has  shown  to  tje  ati  important 
preparedness  measure,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
has  arranged  to  establish  a department  of  its  Research 
Laboratory  to  make  these  rare  chemicals.  The  work 
will  be  done  exclusively  by  women  chemists  as  assist- 
ants, the  nature  of  the  work  being  such  that  it  is  con- 
sidered suitable  for  them.  It  presents  an  opportunity 
for  women  to  take  an  active  part  in  chemical  work  of 
national  importance.  The  new  laboratory  will  be 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  II.  T.  Clarke,  and  it  is  expected 
that  before  long  German  monopoly  in  the  ])roduction 
of  the  reagents  necessary  for  chemical  research-work 
will  be  a thing  of  the  past. — Siiidio-Lighf. 

Mechanical  Retouching-Pencil 

A P.vTEXT  has  been  issued  in  England  for  a mechani- 
cal retouching-pencil.  The  pencil-point  merely  re- 
volves on  a tiny  circle,  but  as  the  pencil  is  moved  over 
the  surface  of  the  negative,  the  stock  “stroke"  may  be 
maintained  at  any  speed  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  oj>erator  other  than  that  of  gently  moving 
the  lever  of  the  motor.  The  spring  of  the  pencil  en- 
sures even  contact  of  the  pencil-pf)int  on  tlie  negative. 

Other  point.s — such  as  the  adjustability  of  the 
size  of  the  “stroke  " — need  not  be  enumerateil  here; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  invention  will  reduce  the 
tediousness  and  burden  (jf  photographic  retouching, 
greatly  increase  the  si)eed  of  the  work,  and  improve 
the  quality  (because  the  “stroke"  is  so  much  more 
under  the  control  of  the  operator).  .\s  the  “stroke" 
is  produced  automatically,  ajiprentices  may  become 
skilled  retouchers  in  a comparatively  short  time. 


J.  A.  Dawes 

It  is  with  feelings  of  ])ersonal  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  death,  by  the  Spanish  influenza,  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Dawes, 
manager  of  the  Promotion  of  Trade  Department,  of 
the  Wollensak  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
October  30,  last.  It  was  only  in  our  Noveml)er  issue 
tluat  we  were  pleased  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  higli  char- 
acter, eminent  business-qualifications  and  lovable 
personal  traits  of  our  departed  friend.  He  made  a 
pleasing  and  lasting  impression  at  the  Springfield 
Convention,  last  August,  by  a practical  talk  on  modern 
lenses  (published  in  full  in  November  Photo-Era)  and 
a stirring  patriotic  appeal  in  behalf  of  our  soldiers  in 
France.  Mr.  Dawes  had  youth,  ambition  and  health,  a 
charming  and  devoted  wife  and  everything  to  live  for; 
but  his  career  was  brought  to  a sudden  close  Ijy  an  all- 
wise Providence.  Our  sincere  syni])athy  is  extended 
to  his  family  and  to  his  firm. 


When  the  Studio-Shutter  Gives  Out 

When  the  rultber  bulb  and  tubing  of  a .studio-shutter 
gives  out,  que  faire?  Write  to  Belle  .Johnson,  the  capa- 
ble and  resourceful  portrait-photographer  of  Monroe 
City,  Mo.,  asking  for  details  of  her  device  to  meet  such 
an  emergency.  Her  shutter  was  in  a bad  way;  l)ut 
her  ingenuity  came  to  the  rescue. 


War-Time  Value  of  Negatives 

The  special  circum.stances  occasioned  by  the  war 
have  introduced  a new  element  into  the  valuation  of 
negatives  forming  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  portrait 
busine.ss,  and  particularly  those  which  have  numbered 
soldiers  of  any  rank  largely  among  their  customer.s — 
says  the  Hritiah  Journal  of  Phofogrupin/.  The  new 
element  is  the  very  much  greater  proportion  of  business 
which  is  obtained  in  the  sha])e  of  re-f)rders.  Probably 
the  degree  to  which  the  re-order  has  taken  a large  place 
iti  the  business  of  a studio  that  supplies  [lortraits  at  a 
low  or  medium  price  has  come  as  a surprise  to  ninny  a 
pro]jrietor  who.se  previous  ex])ericnce  has  led  him  to 
look  ujion  much  of  his  large  stock  of  negatives  as  so 
much  dead  material,  to  be  kept  ns  showing  the  size  of 
his  business,  but  not  otherwise  a,  major  asset.  The 
war,  with  its  mixed  tale  of  fatalities  and  distinctions, 
has  had  one  effect  of  revising  the  money-iiroducing 
value  of  negatives  which  have  been  in  stock  for  a time 
measured  in  two  or  three  years,  or,  may  be,  as  many 
months.  While  the  duration  of  their  value  is  as  prob- 
lematical as  anything  el.se  is  in  these  <lays,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  conditions  can  alter  so  rapidly 
that  it  can  sink  speedily  to  its  former  level.  If  peace 
were  declared  to-morrow,  the  enhanced  value  in  the 
aggregate  of  such  negatives  could  not  <lisap|)car  for  a, 
long  time  to  come  and,  therefore,  in  a.s.sessing  the  value 
of  stocks  of  negatives,  when  the  question  of  the  sale 
of  a busine.ss  arises,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  their 
V'aluation  should  be  based  iqion  the  actual  amount  of 
re-orders  derived  from  them  over  a given  jieriod  of 
time.  Due  allowance  for  this  asset  should  be  made. 


Begin  Photographic  Reconstruction  Now! 

'I'liE  present  and  tlie  iinniediate  futtire  is  of  vital 
importance  to  tlie  pliotograpliic  industry.  Plioto- 
gra))hic  dealers  and  manufacturers  no  donht  realize — 
and  they  should  l)c  made  to  I'ealize  if  they  do  not — 
that  a period  of  very  keen  comiH'tition  is  close  at  hand. 
Many  ])hotogTaphic  manufacturers  have  withstood  the 
hardships  hronght  on  hy  the  war  and  are  about  to  make 
a determined  effort  to  oj)en  up  the  market  to  goods  of 
their  own  manufacture.  Other  manufacttirers  have 
prospered  and  enlarged  their  ecpiipment,  fostered  by 
the  demands  of  the  government.  Still  others  have 
gone  to  the  wall;  but  now  these  are  obtaining  new 
ca])ital  with  which  to  begin  all  over  again.  Virtually 
the  .same  thing  may  be  said  of  photographic  dealers. 
In  .short,  there  is  a <lecided  restlessness  apparent  in  the 
industry  which  augurs  an  early  peaceful  offensive  on 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Onr  British  cousins  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
c.xcelicnce  of  their  [jliotographic  apparatus;  and,  despite 
four  years  of  war  and  air-raids,  they  have  continued 
to  i)iei)are  for  peace.  The  restilt  of  their  well-i)lanned 
effort  is  that  they  are  ready  to  reconstruct  their  ]ihoto- 
graphic  indirstry  the  mo!uent  that  the  war  is  ended. 
A striking  point  is  that  many  British  manufacturers 
have  advertised  consistently,  although  they  could  not 
fill  orders  and  have  said  .so  frankly  in  their  advertise- 
ments. Their  ])olicy  was  to  keep  their  names  before 
the  pulilic  and  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  much 
lo  their  advantage.  Our  British  cousins  are  going  to 
compete  with  us  in  all  friendline.ss;  but  let  me  assure 
,\merican  photogra])hic  manufacturers  and  dealers 
that  \ve  have  “got  to  go  .some"  to  hold  our  own. 

In  one  sen.se,  we  are  all  going  to  begin  over  again. 
'I'his  very  faet  gives  us  the  ojiportunity  to  eliminate 
much  deail  wood  in  liusiness-methods  and  ])er.sonnel. 
bet  us  all  get  together  and  make  .something  of  the  ])hoto- 
gra]ihic  industry  in  the  I nited  States.  Let  us  all  i)ush 
in  the  .same  direction.  There  is  going  to  be  eom])cti- 
lion-  much  of  it — but  there  is  no  need  to  make  it 
bitter.  Remember  that,  after  all,  the  j)hotograi)hie 
industry  is  our  industrij.  and  that  its  pros])crity  is  our 
j}rofiprriti/.  Photogra|)hic  com])etition  should  be  like 
I he  inter-class  football-games  of  a large  university — 
played  with  sj)irit,  but  in  no  way  affecting  the  i)artici- 
pants'  loyalty  to  their  alma  mater. 

.\s  .soon  as  conditions  permit,  we  should  resume 
our  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  conventions,  inject 
new  life  into  them,  and  aron.se  a spirit  of  unity  f>f 
purpose  that  will  surmount  all  ob.stacles.  We  should 
all  attend  the.se  convention.s — and  the  i)rofessional 
])hotographers'  conventions  as  well — not  for  what 
W'e  can  get  out  of  them,  but  rather  for  what  we  can 
give  of  our  best  to  others.  Remember  the  Ijiblical 
axiom,  “as  ye  .sow,  so  shall  ye  reap  " — it  a])plies  to 
modern  biisine.ss,  and  to  the  photographic  industry 
in  particular. 

Pictorial  photography  in  the  rnited  Stales  is  winning 
I he  enthusiastic  admiration  of  our  British  friends  at 
I he  famous  London  Salon.  I wonder  if  ilealers  and 
manufacturers  a|)|)reciate  what  this  means.  Atiy- 
Ihing  and  everything  that  raises  the  .science  of  pho- 
tography to  higher  and  finer  artistic  standards  is  a 
direct  asset  to  every  dealer  and  manufacturer.  \\  hy 
should  not  manufacturers  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  prize  picture  in  a world-famous  i>hotographic 
salon  was  made  on  their  film,  plate.  ]>aper  or  devel- 
oped with  their  develo|)er!'  In  rifle-shooting,  the  man- 
ufacturer wh(»se  cartridges  or  riffes  were  used  by  the 
winners  of  the  match,  announces  the  fact  eagerly.  If 
his  cartridges  are  good  enough  to  win  an  important 


rifle-match,  they  are  certainly  good  enough  for  the 
average  sportsman.  If  a certain  dryplate  is  good 
enough  to  w in  a first  prize,  why  should  not  the  manu- 
facturer bring  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  amateur  and 
[jrofessional  photograj)hers!''  ramera-clubs,  through- 
out the  country,  are  striving  to  imj)rove  the  technique 
and  artistic  side  of  photography;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
every  reimtable  camera-clnb  merits  the  hearty  support 
of  i)hotogra|)hie  dealers  and  manntacturers.  The 
photograi)hic  industry  has  no  stauncher  friends  and 
su[)porters  than  the  up-to-date  camera-clubs  of  the 
('nited  States. 

\\e  have  considered  the  advantages  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  bitterness  in  competition,  the  closer  harmonious 
relationship  between  dealers  and  manufacturers  and 
the  di.stinct  service  that  is  being  rendered  to  the  indus- 
try by  progressive  camera-clubs.  What  of  the  pho- 
tographic magazines  of  the  United  States?  Are  they 
of  any  real  value  to  the  photograiihic  industry?  Do 
they  lielp  or  hinder  the  development  f>f  public  interest 
in  photograi)hy?  Is  their  .sujjport  worth  anything  to 
the  dealer  and  manufacturer?  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion— expressed  by  the  foremo.st  photograi)hic  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers in  this  country — is  that  the  photographic  maga- 
zines are  vitally  essential  to  the  industry.  They  are 
the  sensitive  antennic  that  catch  the  mes.sages  of  public 
opinion  which  would  reach  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  no  other  way,  and  they  display  pictorially 
the  results  obtained  with  the  manufacturers’  products. 
The  photographic  magazines  have  high  standards  and 
not  one  would  knowingly  countenance  that  which  was 
traudulent.  Most  important  of  :dl,  every  photographic 
magazine  is  working  tooth  and  nail  to  promote  pho- 
tography— to  arou.se  the  public  to  a realization  of  its 
imi>ortanee  to  science,  education,  health,  and  the 
arts.  What  greater  influence  is  there  for  commercial, 
technical  and  artistic  progress  in  the  industry  than 
the  photographic  magazines? 

The  permanent  value  of  the  photographic  maga- 
zines is  acknowledged;  and  for  this  very  reason,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  should  realize  what  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  to  them  through  the  photo-magazines 
iluring  the  tremendously  important  reconstruction- 
period  now  at  hand.  The  manufacturer  cannot  prosper 
if  he  does  not  sell  his  goods,  the  dealer  must  .sell  the 
goods  in  turn  ami  the  i)hotographic  magazines  must 
.sell  sul ascriptions  and  advertising-space  to  be  aide  to 
serve  the  industry  to  the  best  advantage.  The  more 
advertising,  the  more  money  there  is  for  the  editor  to 
pnt  new’  life  and  “|>nneh  " into  every  department  (d' 
his  magazine.  This  results  in  greater  influence  in  the 
industry  and  greater  influence  means  greater  circula- 
tion and  greater  circulation  gives  every  adverti.ser 
greater  pulilicity. 

The  vital  i)oint  of  this  appeal  is  the  imperative  need 
of  mutual  co-operation  and  sujjport  between  i)hoto- 
grajjhie  manufacturers,  dealers,  camera-clubs,  profes- 
sional photograi)hers  and  the  ]>hotographic  press  dur- 
ing the  days  to  come — to  the  end  that  our  iiulustri/  may 
thrive  as  never  before.  It  can  be  done,  and  must  be 
done,  for  Ihe  good  cd'  every  individual  in  the  industry. 
In  no  country  have  the  i)hotographic  manufacturers 
a finer  war-record  with  regard  to  real  [)atriotism;  and 
as  for  the  dealers,  eamera-chdxs,  professional  photog- 
rai)hers  and  photogra]>hie  magazines,  their  record  is 
one  to  make  us  all  proud.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
divert  our  war-energy  to  peace-energy  and  let  us  all 
.see  to  it  that  the  magnificant  war-record  of  the  photo- 
graphic industry  is  super.seded  only  by  its  achieve- 
ments of  peace. 

A.  II.  B. 
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The  camera  in  the  air 

will  play  a most  important  part  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  The  exacting  demands  of 
the  aerial  photographer  require  extreme  care 
in  the  selection  of  a printing  medium. 

GRADATION  must  be  such  that  finest  variations 
in  tonal  quality  shall  be  perfectly  recorded  and  every 
object  depicted  perfect  in  every  detail. 

LATITUDE  must  be  broad  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  varying  densities  of  negatives  made  under 
different  light  conditions. 

SPEED  must  lie  sufficient  to  permit  prints  to  be  made 
in  record  time  with  whatever  light  source  is  at  hand. 

ENLARGING  CYKO 

Regular  and  Contrast  Grades 

produces  prints  which  fullill  these  reqi 
registering  all  that  the  observer  can  de 

For  commercial  and  studio  jihotogra 
that  is  found  satisfactory  for  aerial  w( 
far  from  the  ideal. 

ENLARGING  CYKO 

is  a chloride,  not  a bromide,  paper,  possessing 
sjteed,  and  unlike  a bromide  paper,  gives,  in  })rojcclt 
enlargements,  contact  ]irint  quality.  That  is  why  it 
is  such  an  overwhelming  success. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


V hen  Ordering  Goods  Remendrer  tlie  I’hoto-Eka  Guaranty 


For  More  Than  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

CRAMER  PLATES 

HAVE  MAINTAINED  THEIR  LEADERSHIP. 

WHAT  COULD  BETTER  PROVE  THEIR  SUPERIORITY? 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  CO. 

"QUALITY  FIRST” 

CHICAGO  ‘ ST.  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 


CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.’S 

BARGAIN  - CATALOG 

will  make  it  very  easy  for  you  to  select  a suitable  CAMERA- 
KODAK  or  LENS.  1 his  BOOK  of  80  pages  has  an  amazing 
amount  of  BARGAINS  in  everything  photographic,  and  the 
jirices,  well — you  have  hut  to  glance  through  the  BOOK  and 
ycni  will  be  convinced  that  every  article  is  a money-saving 
proposition.  Another  item  of  importance  to  consider,  is  the 
serviceahilily  of  the  outfit  you  might  select;  vou  can  rest 
assured  all  the  merchamlise  listed  is  manufactured  by  reputable 
concerns,  and  ihe  used  items  as  well  as  the  new  are  sold  on  a 

TEN-DAY  FREE  TRIAL-BASIS 

Sliould  your  selection  jirove  unsatisfactory  in  any  manner,  your 
money  will  he  cheerfully  refunded  in  full.  Prompt  ami  careful 
service  is  guaranteed. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Dept.  D-14  124-  So.  Wahash  Ave. 


FOR  $7.75 

lio  of  63  halftones  of 
Life  - Studies,  $5.00. 

Iraped  and  in  the  nude; 
int-set  No.  300,  con- 
'f  12  6 X 10  original 
iulogra[)hs,  full-length 
poses,  $4.00.  Sent,  by 
. Sf7.75. 

Photo-Era,  for  one  year, 

• y $9.50. 

Not  soLl  promiscuously. 

.oylston  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

272  Congress  St.,  Boston 

ARE  PRINTERS  OF 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 


” Pictorial  Composition  and 
the  Critical  Judgment  of 
Pictures” 

By  HENRY  R.  POORE,  A.N.A. 

SEVENTH  EDITION  REVISED 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
Price,  cloth  ...  $2.00 

PHOTO-ERA,  Trade-Agent 

.367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A BOOK  FOR  PHOTO -STUDENTS 

^IGHT  AND  SHADE— AND  THEIR  APPLICATIONS 

By  M.  LUCKIESH 

This  book  fills  a long=felt  need.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  light  and  shade  and  teaches 
the  student  to  observe,  record  and  control  illumination  as  applied  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy. Each  such  application  is  illustrated  fully  and  appropriately  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  art- 
student  as  well  as  of  the  photographer.  The  latter,  as  a rule,  lacks  a true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light- 
sources  and  their  actual  behavior,  and  his  use  of  light,  natural  or  artificial,  is  based  largely  upon  imitation, 
however  admirable  are  the  results  in  many  instances.  Really  intelligent  and  personally  satisfactory  work 
can  be  accomplished  only  with  the  aid  of  a thorough  understanding  of  the  means  the  artist  employs.  There- 
fore the  photographer,  who  depends  upon  light  for  the  attainment  of  his  results,  should  know  at  least  the 
practical  character  of  his  sources  of  illumination.  The  book  by  Mr.  Luckiesh  is  divided  into  fourteen  chap- 
ters, which  deal  with  the  shadow;  the  scale  of  values;  the  influence  of  color;  light  and  shade  in  nature, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  stagecraft,  photography,  vision  and  lighting. 

Surely,  this  array  of  subjects,  each  presented  clearly,  concisely  and  attractively  by  an  able  physicist,  should 
appeal  to  every  photographer  who  is  eager  to  excel  in  his  work. 

135  photo-illustrations,  II)  tables,  205  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Supplied  by  PHOTO-ERA,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Photo-Era  the  151iie-Pook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


= SUMMER  SALE= 

Kodaks — Cameras  — Supplies 


Following  are  a few 
of  our  quotations: 


ANSCO  No.  3 P.  fitted  witli  an  F/4.5 
anastigmat  in  Ilex  Acme  ....  $47. .10 

5x7  GRAFLEX.  Home-Portrait,  fitted  with 
a 9j  in.  Velostigmat  F/4..5  lens  . . .$184.00 

GRAFLEX,  JR.,  fitted  with  a Ileliar  E/4.5 

$63.50 

lA  SPEED  KODAK,  Zeiss  E 6.3  lens  $30.00 

Our  SPECIAL  LIST.  LIST  No.  7,  is  mailed 
only  on  reijuest.  rite  for  it  today  and  save 
yourself  25c.  to  60c.  on  every  dollar. 

BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

109  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  E,  CHICAGO  j 

I 

— *‘Svory  Qlick  alPicture’* — - 

A Slogan  Worth  Remembering 

For  the  utmost  from  every  negative  use  or  specify 


Rexo  Universal,  a 
new  grade,  is  now 
ready.  Remarkable  for 
its  wide  latitude  long 
scale  of  gradation,  soft, 
yet  brilliant  results. 

At  your  dealers. 

334  X 5J4  sample  by 
mail  for  20  cents.  Try 
it  now. 

ER  AS.> 

simplify  photography  and  correct  the  users  mis- 
takes; at  prices  to  suit  every  purse  and  prefer- 
ence. Use  Rexo  Speed  Film  for  100%  results. 
Made  in  sizes  fitting  all  makes  of  cameras. 

Burkes  James  Inc 

Rexo  Photo  Products 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


The  Burt  Exposure  Meter 

( Calculating  ) 


PROVIDES  you  with  a positive  exposure  system 
in  compact  form. 

The  recommended  exposures  are  those  of  usual 
good  practice,  but  this  system  is  scientifically 
arranged  so  that  it  may  be  set  for  your  individual 
equipment  to  produce  the  kind  of  negatives  that  you 
require.  Once  adjusted  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  for 
either  plate  or  latitude.  Only  one  setting  is  re- 
quired and  the  exposures  read  direct,  thus  affording 
a system  by  which  the  camera  may  be  put  into 
operation  almost  instantly. 


The  following  ex-ample  will  illustrate  the  direct  reading 
feature.  How  would  you  make  an  exposure  at  1-35  of  a 
second  (which  is  noton  your  shutter)  at  F.  Hi?.  The  Burt 
exposure  Meter  shows  you.  It  gives  the  equivalent  of  all 
odd  fractions  by  “splitting  the  stop,”  You  set  your  camera 
to  correspond  with  the  meter.  The  Burt  Focalplane  Meter 
is  adapted  to  Graflex,  Graphic  and  Focalplane  cameras. 

Either  model  is  an  all-aluminum,  unbreakable  pocket 
piece,  little  larger  than  a silver  dollar,  weighs  less  than  one 
ounce,  can  he  carried  in  pocket,  purse  or  camera.  For  all 
plates  and  films  and  color  photography;  correct  for  all 
latitudes.  PH  1015  $1.00. 

Secure  from  your  dealer  <»r  write 


A.  G.  BURT,  JR.,  & COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CENTRAL 

PLATES 

FOH 


STUD  I O-  P(  )R  1 R A ITLI  RE 
COMMERCIAL  WORK 
NON-HALATION  RESULTS 
PROCESS-WORK 
LANTERN-SLIDE  WORK 
ORTHOCHROMATIC  W( )RK 

Standardized  Plates  jor  Discriminating  Worl^ers 


ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 

Central  Dry-Plate  Company 

BENAVIS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YOKE  CHICAGO  SAN  IHANCISCO 

57  E.  'nil  St.  517  EcMoyiic  HMg.  305  Kanim  HIcig. 


I\hen  fIrdering  Goods  Rememlier  the  Rhoto-Eha  Gnaranty 


THE  MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE  OF 
SHUTTER 


“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 
trouble.”  Write  today 
for  our  free  catalog 


IN  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

WORLD 


Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 
Combination  for  governing 
the  slower  and  higher 
speeds 


ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Hammer  Plates  are  daily 
demonstrating  their  su- 
premacy. Speed,  color- 
range  and  reliability  make 
them  an  absolute  necessity  to 
the  up-to-date  photographer. 


Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


SEA  P#WER 

IB  NAnOK^DEFENSE 

Is  sent  to  every  member 
of  the 

NAVY  LEAGUE 

of  the  UNITED  STATES 

It  is  Live,  Instructive, 
Progressive  and  Entertaining 

Readers  of  PHOTO-ERA  are  invited 
to  submit  interesting  and  artistic 
marine  - photographs,  shore  - scenes, 
landscapes,  etc. 


Editorial  Offices 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Artistic  Retouching.  Modeling  and  Etching 


By  CLARA  WECSMAN 


A book  written  by  an  expert  retoucher,  and  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the  largest 
photographic  establishments  in  this  country.  The  author  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  truth  in  modeling  the  human 
face,  and  illustrates  by  means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results  of  the  lens.  There  are  numerous  practical 
illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography  exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art.  There  are  only  a 
few  copies  left.  The  book  will  soon  be  out  of  print.  It  was  published  at  $2.50,  but  copies  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher 
of  PHOTO-ERA  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


PHOTO-ERA  FOR  ONE  YEAR  ......  $2.00 

ARTISTIC  RETOUCHING,  MODELING  AND  ETCHING  2.00 
By  Clara  Weisman  $4.00 


BOTH  FOR 

$3.50 


PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  307  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass,,  U.  S.  A, 


P]ioto-Eh.\  the  Blue-Book  of  Bhotograpliic  .Vdvertisiiij 


■ ■ — ^ 


■ ■ 


"COERZ 

FOR  THE  BEST 
RESULTS 


WITHOUT  a doubt  the  3ix5^  or  10x15 
’’  cm.  size  picture  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar today.  Ground-glass  focusing  is  conceded 
hy  experts  to  he  the  most  accurate  and  best 
adapted  to  artistic  picture  composition.  The 
GOERZ  MANUFOC  and  GOERZ  TARO 


TENAX  3jx5J  (10x15  cm.)  cameras  combine  these  two  leading  features.  Today  these  equip- 
ments are  unsurpassed  for  all-around  photography.  They  are  fitted  with  the  famous  GOERZ 
DAG(3R  F 6.8  and  GOERZ  SYNTOR  F/6.8  lenses  mounted  in  high-speed  (Compound  or  Ilex 
shutters.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  our  well-known  4x5  Goerz  Aiigo 
cameras  fitted  with  GOERZ  DAGOR  lenses  for  sports  and  speed-work  under  good  light-eonditions. 
The  self-capping  focal-plane  shutter  on  this  camera  is  one  of  the  best  ever  constructed.  Every 
GOERZ  CAMERA  and  GOERZ  LENS  has  GOERZ  QUALITY  built  right  into  it.  Your  dealer 
will  show  you  these  cameras,  or  eomj)lete  information  hy  return-mail  may  be  had  from  us  direct. 


■ ■ 


C.P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  34  Ti>  STREET : NEW  YORK  CITY 

I 

/— ' ' = 

^ 

[FE- STUDIES 


VH-DRAPED  and  IN  THE  NUDE 


Use  in  Place  of  Living  Models 

)I<1  only  to  painters,  illustrators, architects,  design- 
rs,  art-stmlents,  photographers  in  high  standing, 
nd  pliysicians,  proved  as  such  to  onr  satisfaction. 

Endorsed  by  connoisseurs  for  beauty  and  refine- 
ment of  [H)se,  excellence  of  photographic  techni(|ne 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

NOI  SOLD  PROMISCUOUSLY 

riiese  are  direct,  black  pbotograi*hic  prints  on  double- 
weight jiaper.  There  is  no  catalog,  sanqdes  are  not 
submitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they  are  sold 
under  the  Photo-Era  (Guaranty,  which  every  reader  knows 
is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  res[>ect. 

.Sets  A,  C or  O,  20— .'y  x 7 Prints 
Sets  R,  I),  I],  F,  G,  H or  I,  12  -8x10  Prints 

/ express.  With  Photo-Era,  1 year,  $6.50 

E,  367  Boylstoii  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Remember  the  Piioto-Eha  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED 

A D V E R T I S 

I N G 

Thirty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

U . S . A . 

FOR  SALE 

WANTED 

COMPLETE  SET,  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (AMERICAN),  20 
VOLUMES  OF  "THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,”  in 
sumptuous  Roycroft  binding.  Each  volume  is  fully  illustrated.  Sub- 
jects of  the  various  volumes  sent  upon  application.  Superb  addition 
to  any  library.  Never  used.  Cost  $75;  will  sell  for  $35  cash. 
Address,  A.  F.,  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  descri]>tion  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bans  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

CENTURY  VIEW-CAMERA,  6^  x 83^;  six  double  plateholders; 
tripod  and  carrying-case.  Nearly  new.  Darlot  No.  5 Wide  Angle  lens 
(11  X 14  to  14  X 17  plate)  com{>lete.  Perfect  condition.  Value  of 
outfit,  S96.40.  Will  accept  S48.20  cash.  Schwartz  & Fischer, 
1313  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRINTERS,  OPERATORS,  RETOUCHERS.  For  further  in- 
formation address  National  Studios,  1183  Acushnet  Avenue,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 


GENUINE  CARL  ZEISS  LENS,  F/4.5,  6-INCH  FOCUS, 
in  new  Ilex  Acme  Shutter  (speed  l/300th  second),  R.  B.  Graphic 
Camera,  size  4x5.  Practically  a new  outfit.  Will  sell  complete  for 
$75.  A«hlress  N.  L.  M.,  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


^^HOW  TO  MAKE  A STUDIO  PAY,”  by  Frank  Farrington. 
Anyone  having  a copy  in  good  condition  to  spare,  will  please  com- 
municate with  Photo-Era  and  receive  an  offer  for  same. 


BEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 
Fully  etjuipped  and  modern  with  large  stock  on  hand  producing 
steady  revenue.  For  particulars  apply  to  William  R.  Walton, 
Alhuqucr(jue,  N.M. 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  GROUND-FLOOR.  BRICK- 
STUCCOED  STUDIO  IN  NORTHWEST,  with  modern  seven- 
room  ajiartment  above:  doing  excellent  paying  bu>iness;  in  heart  of 
Southern  Minnesota  college-town  of  24,000.  Gilt-e«lged  pro[>05.ilion. 
Address  A-1.  Photo-Era. 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 

FROM  A SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 


PHOTO-ERA  Adve 

PHOTO-ERA  will  accept  no  adve 
to  the  Publisher,  unless 
endorsements  of  the  busi.  \ 
of  the  excellence  of  the  ai 

APPLICANTS  for  positions  as  ope 

furnish  evidence  of  their  

PERSONS  offering  for  sale  studios,  or  earner 
tographic  artieles,  must  furnish  p 
ing  and  financial  responsibility ; fo 
will  not  be  the  medium  of  tran.^ 
is  likely  to  be  the  least  question  ^ 

EURTHERMORE,  the  Publisher  reservA 
eations  for  spaee  without  giving  \ 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  PHOTO-ERA  car 
of  all  its  advertiserr 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Pho; 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Reliable  Photo-Supply  House 


WILLOUGHBY 


110  West  32fl  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Bargain-Prices  Everything  Photographic 


Learn  To  Use  an  Air-Brush 

A new  book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Air-Brush,”  by  Frazer. 
Price,  SI. 50.  A big  lielji  for  the  beginner.  A cloth-bound 
book,  the  contents  of  which  embody  a series  of  illustrated 
lessons.  For  sale  by 

KOBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  38  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


Principal  New  England  Dealers 

in  Goerz  Cameras  and  Lenses,  Ansco  Goods;  Manufac- 
turersof  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  Lenses;  Ilijihest  CHass 
Developinji  and  Printing;  Expert  Repairers  of  Photo- 
Apparatus  and  every  type  of  optical  instrument. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

288  Boylston  Street  13?4  Bromfield  Street 


High=Class  Imported  Cameras  and  Lenses 

\ . P.  Roll  Film,  Goerz  F /4.5  Dogmar,  Compound,  875.  Icarettc 
C,  F/6.3  Carl  Zeiss,  855.  Icarelle  C,  F/4.5  Carl  Zei^s.  $95. 
\ oigtiander  Slereophotoscope  F/4.5  Heliars,  8195.  E^rncinann 
Stereo  F/6.8  Ernon.  875.  Nil  Melior  6 x 13  cm.  F/4.5  Bertbiot, 
8200.  Ica  Stereolelte  F/4.5  Carl  Zeiss.  8175.  Nettel  Stereo 
6 X 13  cm.  F/4.5  Carl  Zeiss,  8200.  Mentor  Rellex  10  x 15  cm. 
F/4.5  Carl  Zeiss,  3125.  Goerz  Ango  3^x  4},  Dagor.  855.  Goerz 
Tenax  3^x4^-.  F/4.5  Goerz  Dogmar.  Compound,  885.  Bergheil 
9 x 12  cm.  F/0.8  Carl  Zeiss.  Compound.  875.  Coat-Pocket  troerz 
Tenax  F/4.8  Celor,  Compound,  875.  Ideal  A,  2^-  x 3.*,  Goer/, 
Dagor.  855.  Icarette  A.  F'  6.3  Tessar  Carl  Zeiss,  845.  Leroy- 
Stereo  6x13  cm.  Carl  Zeiss  Frotars.  880.  Riehar<l  Verascope. 
F/4.5  Carl  Zeiss  Tessars,  Chronomos  Sbutter,  8300.  V.  P.  Roll 
Film  F/3-5  Tessar,  Compound,  885.  Uitest  Range-Finder  model 
3A  Kodak.  F/6.3  Zeiss,  in  Opiinm.  Combination-back  and  jdale- 
holders,  862.50.  rite  and  state  y«>iir  neerls.  No  list  published. 
A.  M.\I)ELINE,  .303  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


McCormick’s  Lantern-Slide  Mats 

We  believe  tliese  to  l»e  the  very  best  Lant<*rn-Slide  Mats  upon 
the  market.  Give  perfect  rectangular  corners,  and  openings  <*f 
any  s/iif/e-dimensions.  Easy  to  adjust. 

Also  may  he  used  for  matting  the  smaller  sizes  of  negatives. 
Price,  100  pairs,  85c.;  25  pairs,  35c..  prepaid.  Sample  free. 

ORRIG  CAMERA  COMPANY 

Trade  Supplied 

Sole  Dislrihiitors.  147  FulUui  Street,  N.Y. 


UNUSUAL  (^)UALrrY 

DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 

Send  a Stamp  for  Price-List 
and  Sample-Prints 

THE  PHOTO  SHOP  of  PHILADELPHIA 

2234  North  2Dth  Street 

ENLARGEMENTS 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  W E I G H T S /or 

Work  }usl  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

rilF.  SEYMOUR  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

245  7th  Avenue  (24ih  Street)  - - New  York 

HARVEY  EXPOSURE  meters 

^ haRVCy  HARVtr 

ra(MP 


METER 


■ or  G.L  Harvey  lOS  So  Dearbor 


MP  For 
Motion  Picture 
Cameras 
Exterior  Work 
Only. 

St.  Chicago 


ORIGINAL 


't^howUlVute 


Fluid 


Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  “Border 
Designsfor  Photo  Albums.”  At  Dealers.  25c. 
From  Manufacturer.  10c.  extra  for  mailing 

J.  W.  JOHNSTON 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Be  The  D’Artagnan  of  Photography 


Photographed  by  Cooper  Plewitt  Liglit 


"ALWAYS  READY” 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  dependent  on  the 
weather  in  these  times. 

Put  in  Cooper  Hewitt  Light  and  know  that 
you  can  do  work  of  your  highest  standard  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  old-time  skylight  is  like  the  muzzle- 
loading musket  of  Dumas’  story  — wholly 
unsuited  to  the  present  conditions. 

Send  for  Reprint  2578 


Cooper  Electric  Co. 

EIGHTH  and  GRAND  STS.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Boston — 161  Summer  St.  Detroit — Ford  Building 

Cincinnati — 1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Philadelphia — Drexel  Bldg. 

Chicago — 215  Fisher  Bldg.  St.  Louis — Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Cleveland — Engineers*  Bldg.  Pittsburgh — Westinghouee  Bldg. 


Successful  Photography 


If  you  want  to  experience  the  fascination  of  successful  photog- 
raphy— know  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  taking  good  pictures 
and  developing  and  printing  them  yourself  with  the  greatest  success,  let 
this  practical  work  he  your  instructor  and  guide. 

CASSELL’S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


A priceless  help  for  the  amateur  camera-enthusiast  and  the  professional  photographer.  Anything  and 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  photography  you  can  find  instantly  in  these  volumes.  They 
cover  the  entire  field  of  photographic  knowledge  with  2500  descriptive  articles,  454  explanatory 


drawings  and  diagrams,  and  many  full-page  plates 
PRACTICAL  FUNDAMENTALS 

It  explains  the  character  ami  use  of  all  photo-chcmicals — lank- 
work  -fjxing-solutions — developing  — printing — managing  lighl- 
conditions — getting  correct  exposure,  backgrounds,  etc.  It  de- 
scribes the  best  methods  of  Hasbliglit-work — eobtr-pholography 
--  nigbl-pliolograpby  — kinematograpliv  — portraiture  — group- 
pictures  — self-genre-photography  — architectural  photography — 
photographing  animals,  |>lants,  the  heavens— printing-processes, 
reprotluciion-processes.  It  explains  the  expert  use  of  shutters, 
lenses,  and  all  a[»paratus  ami  accessories.  It  gives  biographical 
sketches  of  <liscoverers  ami  inventors,  and  covers  all  other  branches 
of  tliis  great  subject. 


in  color  and  monochrome. 

FASCINATING  EXPERIMENTS 

To  all  its  practical  and  necessarv  information,  this  work  adds 
humlretls  of  fascinating  descriptions  of  such  things  as  double- 
exposures— piecing  negatives  — automatic  photograjdiy — j)hoto- 
graphing  lires,  tireworks,  clouds,  fish,  etc. — photogra|>hy  with 
iiiicroscoj)e,  mirror,  kites  and  balloon.^,  etc. — night-photography 
— and  many  other  tricks,  experiments,  and  freaks  of  j)hotography 
that  afford  .so  much  iiiterc'-t  and  (“iitertainment. 

This  great  work  is  written  by  leading  experts  and  specialists  in 
the  photographic  world  and  it  is  an  authority  upon  which  you 
cati  depeml. 


Hound  in  two  handsome  volumes,  three-quarter  leather,  profusely  illustrated.  Price,  $7.50, postpaid 


Sold  by  Photo -Era,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


I’ikito-Eka  tlic  Hliic-liook  oC  Eh(itogra]>liic  Advertising 


War-time 

Photography 

Many  side-lights  on  tlie  war  are 
daily  being  preserved  in  photo- 
graphs for  the  records  of  history, 
by  the  faithful,  accurate  work  of 


RAOUL  LUFBERY 

{Photo  by  Merle  La  l^oy) 


photographic  [enses 


111  war  pliotograpliy,  as  in  peace,  this  line  of  superior  lenses  ]>lays  an 
increasingly  vital  part.  For  whatever  its  type,  the  camera  is  no  better 
than  its  lens  — and  high-grade  photographic  lenses  are  absolutely 
essential  to  successful  military  operations. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  our  country’s  demands,  we  have  directed  prac- 
tically our  entire  production  resources  in  this  department  to  the  task  of 
meeting  its  n^*cds  and  are  unable  to  make  pliotographic  lens  deliveries 
to  the  trade  for  the  present.  While  proud  to  be  of  such  service  iu  tliis 
world  crisis,  we  sliall  exjiect  to  serve  our  other  jtalrons  even  more  effi- 
ciently tlian  before,  when  the  world  is  again  at  peace. 

gausch  Ipmb 

622  ST.  PAUL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Loading  Amorioan  Makers  of  Prtijeclion  Apparalus  (Balopticons  and  Lon«es), 

Photographic  and  Ophthalmic  I>t‘n^e8,  Microscopes,  PinociilarM,  Range 

Gun  Sight-'.  Searchlight  Reflectors  and  Other  High-Grade  (.)ptical  l^rodiicts. 


When  ftrdering  Good.s  Itemeniljer  tlio  I’hoto-Ek.v  Guaranty 


National 
War  Savings  Day 
June  28- 


That’s  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That’s  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That’s  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases  for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford — no 
more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  village 
me  War  Sa^'ings  Committees  arc  ])reparing  for 
this  big  patriotic  rally  of  .lime  28th.  Unless 
you  have  already  bought  War  Savings  Stamps 
to  the  .scoot)  limit,  get  busy  with  pajier  and 
|)cncil  and  tigure  out  the  utmost  you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  Yon  take  no  chances  when 
yon  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  Thcw 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  world. 
They  ]>ay  you  4'  , interest  compounded  ipiar- 


terly.  They  can’t  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
hack  everc^  dollar  you  jHit  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in  at  the  Post  Ollice  any  time  for  their  full 
value  plus  interest, 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  jou  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington. 


Photo-Eicv  die  I5lue-15ook  of  I’]iotograi>liic  Advertising 


DEFENDER 

METOL 

Defender  Metol  is  the  result  of  experiment  begun  when  the 
European  War  ent  off  the  importation  of  Developing-agents  of 
the  Benzol  group. 

Defender  METOL  is  mono-methyl-parainidophenol-sulphate — 98.6  per 
cent.  pure. 

It  has  the  VIGOR  and  ENDURANCE,  and  the  certainty  of  resulting 
tone  which  no  metol  sul)stitnte  has  ever  approached.  Because  it  is 
METOL. 

DEFENDER  PHOTO-SUPPLY  CO.  Inc. 

ARGO  PARK,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YOKE  BOSTON 


Get  This  Book  Full 
of  Startling  Savings! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  cameras — lenses— 
and  supplies  at  actually  less  than  manufacturers' 
prices.  Our  buying  methods  give  us  a tremendous 
advantage.  This  advantage  is  yours,  the  minute 
you  get  this  big  1918  book. 

Everything  Sold  On  10  Days'  Free  Trial, 
Money  Back  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Just  think  of  getting  a S7.00  Folding  Cartridge 
Premo  for  54.45— or  a 520.00  V.  P.  Ansco  No.  2 for 
515— or  a 572.50  Graflex  Junior  for  559.00!  These 
are  only  3 of  nearly  3.000  bargains  on  Brand  New, 
Just-From-the-Factory  goods  offered  to  you  in 
this  book.  Get  it — read  f/— PROFIT  BY  IT! 
Send  for  it  TODAY. 


DAVID  STERN  COMPANV 

“/N  5lC>'iy£SS 18Q5" 

1027-29  MADISON  ST 


71 4 Davsco  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.S  A* 


An  American  MaJe  Siud'O  Ohjcctn'e 

<vhich  in  ihc  nasi  has  won  3 (O'-emost  placf  in  leading  siudios  ihroughoui  the  world 
A LENS  (hai  'oday  is  successfully  '•eplacing  in  many  many  American  'ludios  ihe 
high  speed  lenses  which  have  pee n so  patooiically  rumed  ovg,  our  >'.M'.;mment 
A lENS  of  ultra  speed  that  foi  P0I?TR/VlT  PHOTOCRAf’l-IY  wjj  mcci  your  Every 
' Pemand  in  a m.TnncJ  mos'  sanslactorv 
Lei  Ug  Tcl>  Vou  More  About  li 


WOLI.ENSAK  OPI  ICAI.  COMP/\NTY 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty-four  years  we  have  successfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  to  become  successful! 
Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  catalog — NOW 
ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  PE  910  Wabash  Avenue»  Effingham,  Illinois 


Learn  Photography 


Studio  - Motion  Picture  * 
Commercial 


We  teach  you  all  branches  — three 
inunths'  course.  K.  Brunei,  founder 
and  director,  has  20  modern  studios. 
Instruction  is  j)ractical.  Day  or  evening 
classes.  Easy  terms  of  payment.  You 
can  earn  while  you  learn.  Earn  325 
to  875  a week.  Pleasant,  fascinating 
Government  wants  pho- 
tographers for  army — chance  for  quick 
promotion  to  sergeant.  Write  for  free 
hook  and  special  offer. 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept.  237  141  West  .36th  Street  New  York  City 


NINTH  SIMMER  SESSION 

THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT 
JULY  EIGHTH  t.>  AUGUST  SEVENTEENTH,  1918 
For  Illiislrated  Booklet,  address  GLAKENGE  H,  WHITE 


122  East  I7tli  Street,  New  York  Cilv 


INEW  PARERS! 

Palladiotvpe  Mall  Rough  — Warm  Black 
” ” Smooth — ” ” 

’ Buff  — ” 

'*  Japine  Surface — Sepia 

SATISTA— BLACK 
^'rite  for  sample  and  pamphlet. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS,  Philadelphia 


SHEET  MUCILAGE 

2 INCH  STRIPS  OR  INCH  SQUARES 
IF  YOU  CAN’T  FIND  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

THE  TABLET  & TICKET  CO.,  CHICAGO 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

Atlorney-at-Law  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
Former  Exaniiotng  Official  of  U.  S.  Patent  OflBce 

370  Whitaker  BUILDING,  922  F street 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  Inauiries  Invited 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing  “Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Arc  the  finest  uml  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  If  om  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  ew'cet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


The  plates  in  this  issue  were  made 
by  the 

SUFE.OLK 


394-  ATLANTIC  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Photo-Era  the  Hlue-Hook  of  Pliofograpliic  Ailvertising 


mahim:  oh  field-glass 


WANTED 

Marine  and  Field-Glasses,  Prism- 
Pinoculars,  Telescopes,  Sex- 
tants and  Chronometers 

FOR  THE 

U.  S.  NAVY 

Telesco]»es  that  magnify  less  than  six 
(6)  times,  opera-glasses  and  bird-glasses 
— however  excellent — lack  the  neces- 
sary magnifying-power  and  range  and 
are'  NOT  DESIRED. 

Every  Loyal  American 

will  consider  it  not  only  his  duty,  but 
Ids  privilege,  to  serve  his  country  in  this 
grave  hour  of  need. 

Owners  of  instruments  shoidd  send  them 
without  delay  by  parcel  post  or  express 
carefully  packed  and  plainly  addressed 


to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
care  of  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  D.C. 


FOR 

THE 

NAVY! 


I'HISM-HINOCl  LAH 


J Ids  adverliHcincnl  j»rc[»ared  and  f onlrilnitcd  by  Willre*!  A.  I rem  h.  PnhlislM-r 


\Mien  Orilering  (ioo<!s  Hememher  the  I’iioto-Lra  Guaranty 


What  an  enormous  hand ! 

No  fault  of  the  lady,  hut  of  the  amateur. 

This  error,  and  many  others,  commonly  committed  hy  Iteginners,  are  illustrated 
and  described,  with  instructions  how  to  avoid  them,  in  Chas.  M.  Taylor’s  hook: 

^^Why  my  Photographs  are  had” 

The  hook  contains  many  illustrated  "Don’ts,”  and  is  a vahiahle,  practical  aid  to 
the  inexperienced  camera-user.  200  jtages, .’}()  full-page  plates.  Mailed,  postpaid, 
to  any  part  of  America,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  With  Photo-Era  for  one  year,  $2.75. 

Sold  only  by  I*hoto-Era,  367  lioylstoii  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1’iioto-Eha  tlie  Hlue-Hook  of  I’liotograpliic  Advertising 


Save  Money  on  Your  Magazines 

BY  ORDERING  ALL  AT  ONE  TIME,  IN  A CLUB,  OF  US 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

35  Abel’s  Photo.  Weekly.  . . $2.00 

60  Adventure 3.00 

37  Ainslee’s  Magazine.  . . . 2.00 

30  All  Outdoors 1.50 

80  All-Story  ^Yeekly 4.00 

73  Amateur  Photographer 
(w'kly)  London  (post- 
paid)   3.65 

25  Amateur  Photographer's 

Weekly 1.50 

25  American  Boy 1.50 

25  American  Cookery 1.50 

40  American  Magazine . 2.00 
35  .American  Photography  . 2.00 

70  Art-World 4.00 

80  Arts  and  Decoration.  . . 4.00 
80  Atlantic  Monthly..  . 4.00 
60  Automobile  (weekly). . . 3.00 

25  Baseball  Magazine 1.50 

55  Bookman 3.00 


25  Boys’  Life,  the  Boy 

Scouts’  Magazine  1.50 

64  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography (weekly) 


London  (postpaid) ... . 3.17 
25  Bulletin  of  Photography 

(weekly) 1..50 

35  Camera 2.00 

17  Camera  Craft  (new) ....  1.00 
20  Camera  Craft  (renewal) . 1.00 
60  Cartoons  Magazine.  . . . 3.00 
70  Century  Magazine  . 4.00 
35  Christian  Herald  (w'kly)  2.00 
50  Collier’s  Weekly 2.50 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

80  Coun try -Lif e in 

America $5.00 

50  Current  History 3.00 

55  Current  Opinion 3.00 

30  Delineator 1.50 

20  Designer 1.00 

55  Educational  Review.  . . 3.00 
27  Etude  (for  Music-lovers)  1.50 
30  Everybody’s  Magazine.  1.50 

15  Every  Week  (w) 1.00 

5 Farm  and  Fireside.  . .25 

35  Pkeld  and  Stream 2.00 

35  Forest  and  Stream 2.00 

35  Garden  Magazine  . . 2.00 
80  Harper’s  Magazine.  . . . 4.00 

50  House  Beautiful 2.50 

40  Hou.sewives’  Magazine  . 2.00 
25  Illustrated  World.  . . 1.50 
80  Independent  (weekly).  . 4.00 
00  International  Studio  5.00 

100  Judge  (weekly) 5.00 

25  Ladies’  World 1.50 

100  Leslie’s  Weekly 5.00 

100  Life  (weekly) 5.00 

25  Little  Folks  1.50 

12  McCall’s  Magazine.  .75 
25  McClure’s  Magazine.  . . 1.50 
40  Metropolitan 2.00 

22  Modern  Priscilla 1.25 

23  iMother’s  Magazine.  . . 1.50 

37  Motor-Boat  (s-m) 2.00 

30  Motor-Cycle 2.00 

55  Musical  America  (w)  .J.OO 

25  Musician 1.50 

70  Nation  (weekly) 4.00 

20  National  Sportsman  ...  1 .00 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

80  New  Republic  (w) $4.00 

80  North  American  Review  4.00 

35  Outdoor  Life 2.00 

35  Outer’s  Book-Recre- 
ation  2.00 

60  Outing 3.00 

80  Outlook  (weekly) 4.00 

31  PHOTO-ERA 2.00 

25  Photographic  Journal  of 

America 1.50 

63  Photography  and  Focus 

(w’kly)  London  (postpaid)  3.25 
60  Photo-Miniature 3.00 

35  Physical  Culture 2.00 

30  Pictorial  Review 1 .50 

30  Popular  ScienceMonthly  1.50 

60  Printing-Art 3.00 

45  Review  of  Reviews  . . 3.00 

45  Sea -Power 2.50 

50  St.  Nicholas 3.00 

70  Scientific  American  (w).  4.00 
70  Scribner’s  Magazine  4.00 

23  Short  Stories 1.50 

45  Smart  Set 3.00 

36  Smith’s  Magazine 1.80 

30  Sunset  Magazine...  1.50 

60  System 3.00 

65  Theatre  Magazine 3.50 

72  Top  Notch  Magazine 

(s-m) 3.60 

30  Woman’s  Home 

Companion 1.50 

12  Woman’s  Magazine 75 

50  World’s  Work 3.00 

50  Yachting 2.50 

40  Youth’s  Companion  (w)  2.00 


I'he  following  magazines  are  sold  ONLY  at  the  regular  snhscription-price : 


Cosmopolitan $2.00 

Country  Gentleman  (w)  1.00 

Good  Housekeeping 1 .50 

Harper’s  Bazar 3.00 

Hearst’s  Magazine 1.50 

House  and  Garden 3.00 


Literary  Digest  (weekly) . . . $3.00 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  . 1.50 

Motor  Age  (weekly) 3.00 

Motor 3.00 

Motor  Boating 1.50 

Munsey’s  Magazine 1.00 

Nat’l  Geographic  Magazine . 2.50 


Popular  Magazine  (s-m) ....  $4.00 

Popular  Mechanics 1.50 

Railroad  Man’s  Magazine.  . 1.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  . 1.50 

Yanity  Fair 3.00 

Yogue  (.semi-monthly) 4.00 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  CLUBS 

To  obtain  the  club-price  of  any  combination  of  periodicals  from  the  list  given  above,  find  the  class-number  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  them  together  and  multiply  the  sum  by  five  cents.  The  result 
is  the  club-price  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  or  foreign  postage  is  extra,  and  must  be  added  to  the  price  of 
each  magazine.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  state  the  amount  of  either  Canadian  or  foreign  postage,  and  to  fill 
orders  for  any  magazines,  whether  listed  here  or  not.  Let  us  make  a fjuotation  on  the  list  you  flesire.  Our  prices 
are  equal  to  the  lowest. 

PHOTO'ERA  MACtAZINE,  367  Boylslon  St.,  Boston,  U.S. A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any  of  these 
books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  on  request. 

Add  one  year’s  subscription  to  Photo-Era  to  any  book-order  for  $1.55  additional. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


*How  to  Make  a Studio  Pay. 


*Pictorial  Landscape-Photography 

Pictorial  Photography — Its  Principles  and  Practice 


The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography — Its  Discovery 


Saturday  with  My  Camera. 


ART-BOOKS 


The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection . 
Art-Treasures  of  Washington .... 


The  British  Museum:  Its  History  and  Treasures. 


Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judgment  of 


A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts . 


. Percy  Y.  Howe  

..$1.75 

Jan.  1918 

Francis  A.  Collins 

. . 1.30 

Dec.  1916 

. E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 

. 2.50 

July  1912 

. Elwood  Hendrick 

. 2.00 

Dec.  1917 

. H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles . 2.60 

June  1914 

. Frank  Farrington 

. 1.00 

Nov.  1914 

. Capt.  Owen  Wheeler 

...  .75 

Aug.  1910 

. Louis  Derr,  A.M.,  S.B 

. 1.40 

Dec.  1913 

. L.  W.  Brownell 

2.00 

Apr.  1914 

. George  Lindsay  Johnson  .... 

2.00 

Sept.  1914 

.H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S. 

. . . 2.00 

Dec.  1912 

. George  Lindsay  Johnson 

3.00 

Jan.  1910 

. Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

. 1.50 

Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

2.60 

Oct.  1917 

Frederick  A.  Talbot 

...  1.25 

. Clara  Weisman 

. . 2.00 

Sept.  1908 

R.  S.  Cole 

. . 1.60 

. Charles  R.  Gibson,  F.R.S.E.  . 

. 1.60 

Dec.  1917 

. S.  C.  Johnson 

. 1.76 

Nov.  1914 

Francis  Hobart  Herrick 

. . . 2.00 

June  1918 

Charles  M.  Taylor 

. 1.00 

Dec.  1917 

. Bernard  E.  Jones 

. 7.50 

Mar.  1918 

. $2.50 

Dec.  1913 

. Charles  C.  Heyl 

2.00 

Dec.  1912 

. Mary  Knight  Potter 

. 2.00 

Sept.  1914 

. Henry  C.  Shelley 

. 2.00 

July  1913 

. Helen  W.  Henderson 

3.00 

Feb.  1912 

. Julia  De  Wolf  Addison 

3.00 

Aug.  1910 

. Henry  C.  Shelley 

4.00 

Mar.  1912 

. Arthur  W.  Dow  

. 6.00 

Apr.  1913 

. Charles  H.  Coffin 

2.50 

. R.  C.  Witt 

. . . 4.00 

May  1911 

. Helen  W.  Henderson 

. 3.00 

Feb.  1912 

Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A 

2.00 

July  1913 

J.  Sawtelle  Ford 

. 1.00 

Oct.  1917 

John  Burnet,  F.R.S 

. 1.50 

Dec.  1913 

Add  rsc.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  except  those  marked  *,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 


Send  all  orders,  tvilli  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylstoii  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

All  elie»nies,  except  on  national  hanks,  recpiipe  10  cents  addilionul  for  exchange 


Piioto-Ei!.\  the  Blue-Book  of  Fliotograpliic  Advertisiip 


The  ^raflex 

A reflecting  camera  that 
lets  your  eye  see  what  the 
lens  sees,  before  exposure, 
and  right  side  up.  You 
watch  the  ground -glass 
screen,  adjust  focus  till  the 
image  of  your  picture 
grows  clear  and  sharp  — 
then  snap  it. 


See  the  picture 
before  you  snap  it 


SIMPLICITY,  speed,  absolute 
control  of  focus  and  com- 
position — the  satisfaction  that 
follows  increased  certainty  — 
this  is  the  Graflex  story.  Auto- 
matic exposures  from  a tenth  to  a 
thousandth  of  a second;  successful 
snapshots  in  failing  light,  where  slow 
exposures  with  other  cameras  would 
result  in  failure;  fully-timed  negatives, 
in  good  light,  of  two-mile-a-minute 
motion  that  other  cameras  could  never 
get.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us, 
for  free  copy  of  the  64 -page  Graflex 
Book. 

Folmer  CEb  ScHwiNG  Department 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  New  York 


GRAFLEX 

Camera 


When  Ordering  Goods  IteineinlKT  the  I’iioto-Kka  (iunrnnty 


Premoette  Senior 

An  exceptionally  light  and  compact  camera  for  the  size  of 
picture  it  makes. 

The  Premoette  Senior  is  made  in  three  sizes,  2/4x4f4^, 
3k+x4kr,  3%x5}4,  and  is  equipped  with  Rapid  Rectilinear, 
or  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  yi7.7,  mounted  in  the  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  Shutter. 

The  camera  may  be  quickly  loaded  and  unloaded  in  day- 
light with  the  Premo  Film  Pack,  containing  twelv  e exposures 
of  Eastman  N.  C.  Film. 

Attractively  finished  and  exceptionally  simple  in  operation, 
the  Premoette  Senior  will  meet  the  requirements  of  anyone 
desiring  a reliable  camera  at  moderate  cost. 

Ask  for  the  48-page  P?rmo  Catalogue 
free  at  your  dealer  s or  by  mad. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DEPARTMENT, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Piioto-Kra  the  Blue-Book  of  Photograpliie  Advertising 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


GET  IN  THE  GROUP, 
YOURSELF 


It  is  a well  known  axiom  that  a person 
can  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.  He  couldn’ t be  behind  the  Kodak 
making  the  group  picture  and  in  front  of 
the  lens  as  a member  of  the  group.  As 
a result  in  such  pictures  something  was 
always  lacking — and  this  something  was 
the  man  who  released  the  shutter. 

.Such  an  exasperating  state  of  affairs 
could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  and  so 
Kodak  ingenuity  stepped  to  the  fore. 
Now  you  can  take  a picture  and  be  in 
the  picture  as  well.  The  Kodak  Self 
Timer  has  solved  the  difficulty. 

You  rest  the  Kodak  on  a proper  sup- 
port— the  Kodak  Metal  Tripod  immedi- 
ately suggests  itself — compose  the  view, 
get  the  Kodak  in  correct  focus,  ask 
Harry  to  step  just  a trifle  to  the  h-ft  and 
Mary  to  come  forward  a step  or  two  and 
then  you  are  ready  for  the  Kodak  Self 
Timer.  It  is  the  Kodak  Self  Timer — 
and  not  you — that  is  actually  going  to 
release  the  shutter. 

You  adjust  it,  let  us  say,  so  that  it  will 
operate  in  approximately  thirty  seconds. 
This  gives  you  time  to  spare  in  which  to 
regain  the  group  and  to  wear  the  smile 
that  most  becomes  you  before  the 


“click”  gives  notice  that  the  picture  is 
made. 

The  Kodak  Self  Timer  is  simply  a 
mechanical  means  of  automatically  re- 
leasing the  shutter  from  one-half  second 
to  three  minutes  (according  to  adjust- 
ment) after  it  has  been  set. 

The  Timer  is  made  in  one  size  only, 
but  this  size  may  be  used  successfully 
with  any  camera  fitted  with  cable  re- 
lease. It  can  not  be  used  with  bulb 
release. 

The  Price 

Kodak  Self  Timer  - - $1-25 


It’s  as  simple  to 
make  enlarge- 
ments with  a 

Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 

as  it  is  to  make  pictures  with  a 
Kodak. 

THE  PRICE. 


V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging- CaHiera.  for  enlargo- 

meats  from  l;'sx2)^  negatives $‘kr>0 

No.  2 Rrownie  Post  Card  EnlargingCamera.forlll^' 
x53^  enlargements  from  negatives,  - - 2.r>() 

No.  2 Browmie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlarge- 
ments from  214X31-4  negatives,  :k<H) 

No.  3 ditto,  for  enlargements  from  S'txH^ 

negatives, 

No.  t ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from  fx5  nega- 
tives (will  also  take  3/^xo,b>  negatives),  - - 1.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Af  your  (iralrr's. 


Y hen  tfrderinif  (foods  Itoinenilx-r  the  l’iKrrf)-l'iK.\  (fuaratify 


£astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


HAVE.  YOU  A COPY  OF 
THE  VELOX  BOOK? 

“Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Velox  Book 
or  write  us  for  a copy.” 

You  have  read  this  phrase  time  after 
time.  But  did  you  get  a copy  or  did 
you  just  think  that  it  would  be  a nice 
thing  to  have  and  then  forget  about  it? 

The  Velox  Book,  first  and  foremost 
tells  you  all  about  Velox — the  photo- 
graphic paper  made  especially  for  the 
amateur — a paper  that  helps  him  make 
girod  pictures.  And  this  is  not  mere 
superficial  description.  The  Velox  Book 
is  a handy  compendium  of  printing 
information.  It  explains  the  proper 
grade  of  paper  for  the  various  types  of 
negatives  and  shows  by  half-tone  illus- 
trations the  effects  secured.  It  tells 
you  how  to  mix  up  your  solutions,  gives 
you  successful  formulas — in  fact,  from 
cover  to  cover  offers  you  photographic 
pointers  that  you  can  not  afford  to  miss. 

If  you  are  interested  enough  in  photo- 
graphy to  lie  reading  this  publication — 
and  obviously  you  are — then  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  Velox  Book. 

And  so  again  : 

“Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Velox  Book 
or  write  us  for  a copy.” 

Your  Kodak  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  you — or  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  it. 


KODAK 

PORTRAIT 

ATTACHMENT 

slips  on  over  the  regu- 
lar lens  equipment  and 
enables  you  to  bring 
your  Kodak  within 
arm’s  length  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  photographed. 
The  result  is  a large 
image  direct. 

The  name  indicates 
that  it  is  of  particular 
value  in  making  im- 
promptu portraits. 

Price,  fifty  cents. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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E^astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


THE  KODAK  ALBUM 

You  put  your  money  in  a safe  place 
and  it  accumulates  interest. 

You  put  your  Kodak  pictures  in  a 
safe  place  and  they  accumulate  interest. 

The  safe  place  for  your  money  is  the 
bank. 

The  safe  place  for  your  pictures  is  the 
album. 

You  can  never  charge  off  depreciation 
on  a picture.  It  gains  in  value  with  the 
years.  The  pictures  that  you  may  have 
made  in  1898  of  your  local  National 
Guard  unit  as  they  entrained  en  route 
for  Cuba  are  much  more  valuable  today 
than  when  they  were  snapped.  The 
pictures  that  you  are  making  in  these 
stirring  times — pictures  that  show  how 
your  town  is  helping  to  win  the  war — 
will  gain  in  interest,  year  by  year. 
Never  were  pictures  so  worth  the  taking 
— never  so  worth  the  keeping. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  properly 
keep  pictures  and  that  is  between  the 
pages  of  an  album.  The  1918  line  of 
albums  offered  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  is  adequate  enough  for  even 
the  most  exacting  amateur.  Heading 
the  list  is  the  Kodak  Album,  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  sensible  loose-leaf  prin- 
ciple. It  is  unusually  handsome — even 
for  a Kodak  album.  I'he  cover  is  of 
one-piece,  narrow  grained  cowhide  with 
edges  in  (Jxford  Bible  style.  The  fifty 
leaves  which  the  album  contains — al- 
though more  may  be  added  as  desired — 
are  held  in  place  by  black  silk  cord  run 
through  metal  tubes.  The  Kodak  Al- 
bum is  an  album  de  luxe. 

The  Price 

iU  X 7,  A,  50  black  leaves,  . . $3.00 

7x11,  B,  50  black  leaves,  . . 4.50 

Package  12  extra  leaves.  A,  $0.12;  B,  .15 


How  to  n\ake 

Good  Fictiires 


'A  3ook  (or 
^Ke■Am^^ieur 
I*lAotograpKer 


Every  step  in  the 
making  of  good  pic- 
tures is  covered  thor- 
oughly, authoritative- 
ly between  the  pages 
of  this  book. 


THE  PRICE. 


Library  edition. 
Paper  edition. 


$1.00 

.25 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Jhe  illustration  shows  a pamphlet  signed  by  the 
Association  of  German  Amateur  Photographers’ 
Societies  and  dated  Berlin,  October,  1917.  It  is 
reproduced  from  a photographic  copy  lately  received 
in  this  country.  1 he  translation  in  full  is  given  on 
opposite  page. 
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-If  it  isnt  an  Kastman 

it  isn  V a Kodak! 

A tra?is/citio7i  of  the  circular  hi  full  is  as  follows : 

“It  is  the  duty  of  every  German  to  use  only 
German  products  and  to  patronize  thereby  Ger- 
man industry.  Therefore,  use  for  photographic 
purposes  only  German  cameras,  German  Dry 
Plates  and  German  papers.  Whoever  purchases 
the  products  of  enemy  industries  strengthens  the 
economic  power  of  our  enemies. 

“Germans ! Remember  for  all  times  to  come 
that  with  the  aid  of  your  patronage  the  American- 
English  Kodak  Co.  subscribed  before  the  war  with 
the  United  States,  the  round  sum  of  50,000,000 
marks  of  war  loans  of  our  enemies! 

“There  are  no  German  ‘Kodaks’.  (‘Kodak’ as 
a collective  noun  for  photographic  products  is 
misleading  and  indicates  only  the  products  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. ) Whoever  speaks  of  a 
‘Kodak’  and  means  thereby  only  a photographic 
camera,  does  not  hear  in  mind  that  with  the 
spreading  of  this  word,  he  does  harm  to  the  Ger- 
man industry  in  favor  of  the  American-English.’’ 


If  it  isn'' t an  Eastman  it  isn’t  a Kodak  I 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Il/e  Kodak  City 


When  Onlering  Goods  Itemeniljer  tlie  I’iioto-Fmca  Guaranty 


All  by  Dayliyht 


Nothing  is  left  to  chance  with  the 

Kodak  Film  Tank 

No  guess  work — a definite  time  of  de- 
velopment, at  a definite  temperature, 
and  then  fog-free  negatives  that  as  far 
as  developing  goes  could  not  have  been 
improved  upon. 

Prices  from  $2.Z£  up 

according  to  size. 

KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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Autographic 
Kodak 
Special 

Pictures,  size  of  a post  card — anastigmat  lens  equipment 
and  shutter  of  the  highest  grade — Kodak  Range  Finder  that 
finds  the  focus  for  you — autographic  attachment — rising  front 
— aluminum  construction — rich  finish  with  genuine  Persian 
Morocco,  black  bellows  of  selected  leather  and  highly  nick- 
eled parts. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  reasons  why  the  3 A Auto- 
graphic Kodak  Special  is  the  camera  de  luxe  of  the  Kodak 


line. 

PRICES 

3A  Autographic  Kodak  Special  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, 

/.6.3,  and  Optimo  shutter, $60.00 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  & Lomb  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3,  76.25 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  & Lomb  Tessar  Series  lib  Anastigmat 

lens,  /.6.3, 91.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a copy  of  the  1918  Kodak  Catalogue . 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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VELOX 

A photographic  paper  that  helps 
you  make  good  prints. 

NEPERA  DEPARTMENT, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer' s. 
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Form  47 


770.5* 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 


Harrisburg 


In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  aftrees  to  pay  the 
original  price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last 
borrower  is  held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 


Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  below 


